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Guns and Ammunition 

EDITED BY ROBERT A. KANE 


TOPICS: 


The Revolver and Its Use. 
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Wantfp—A 22 Automatic Pistol. 


Thb Kral-Jenklns Sporting RjpL£, 
The Bolt vs, The Lvvptr Action. 

The Lever vs. The Boi.t At tiok. 
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THE REVOLVER AND ITS USE 

V11L—CONCLUSION 


P RIOR to the invention and adoption of smoke less 
povv tiers the reloading of cartridges ft nr any kind 
of a shooting weapon was regarded as merely 
a perfunctionary performance, entirely unattended 
with danger, and within the capabilities of the 
most absent-minded individual, ’Tis true, there 
was much that might be termed drudgery connected 
with the work, of reloading black powder cartridges, 
but having once learned the routine, the ceremony 
was almost wholv mechanics1, Every shell was 
made to hold a specified amount of powder. It 
was impossible to add more as the shell would not 
hold h and allow' the bullet to be seated; to use less 
only had the effect of reducing the chamber pressure. 
Variations in the weight of the bullet produced only 
a little more or less recoil. The utmost limit of 
powder and lead that could be used in any pistol 
cartridge was not sufficient lb produce disastrous 
results when fired from standard weapons. Since 
smokeless powders have come Into general use all 
this has been changed. There are many brands 
of smokeless powder on the market, all ’ differing 
widely in strength, size of grain, and each possessing 
some peculiarity of chemical construction which 
renders it necessary that the utmost care lie used in 
their manipulation. Some brands require a special 
primer to give prompt and complete ignition and 
combustion. To use a slow or weak primer with 
an explosive of this kind would be but to invite 
disaster, as the bullet might stick at any point in 
the barrel. To overcome this a slight priming of a 
line grained black powder may be used. When 
two kinds of powder are used the vacant space in 
the shell should be filled with soft wadding or some 
substance that will permit the sealing of the bullet 
without undue pressure on the powder, otherwise 


the powders w ill mix and the effect be lost. With a 
proper primer almost any smokeless powder, if 
used with intelligence and in proper proportions, 
will give satisfactory results in reloaded cartridges. 

Marksman, 5 ' “Bullseye/ 1 “Unique,” Lightning/' 
DuPont Ni>. 1, New Schulte, Infallible, and mam 
-DuPont Nu. 1,” -New Schulte/' Infallible/' 
and many others are being used successfully by 
investigating marksmen. li is useless to advise 
against the reloading of ammunition. Americans 
are too independent to accept without question, 
advice which may be prompted by self-interest or 
which seemingly interferes with the right of every 
one to think for himself. It would he difficult to 
direct or maintain an effective argument against the 
reloading of cartridges with smokeless powder w + hen 
perhaps the same journal may publish a world's 
record made with hand loaded ammunition. Ti Is 
equally futile to point out the danger of errors in 
measuring or weighing powders by hand while our 
favorite sportsman’s magazine contains cuts and 
graphir accounts of bursted Springfield rifle barrels 
and wrecked revolvers caused by ammunition 
loaded by the most delicately adjusted automatic 
reloading machinery, operated by trained Workmen 
under the supervision of expert foremen. Modern 
explosives vary greatly in the form of the grain, and 
while at first this might not appear to the layman to be 
a matter of great importance, it has much to do w ith 
the qualities of combustion. It must also be con¬ 
sidered as a factor in reloading, if a measure is used 
instead of a scale. If the grain of the powder is 
soft, hollow' cut, or iu the form of thin square flakes 
it i$.liable to mat, jam or cake in the reloading tube, 
or measure, more especially if il has been stored in 
a low temperature. To prevent trouble from under 
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or overloading caused by unequal charges of powder 
I would suggest that the load be carefully deter¬ 
mined by weight first and the measure adjusted to 
that amount. A glass tube should be used to con¬ 
vey the powder charge to the shell so that each fail¬ 
ure to register would be visible. Having thus placed 
the proper amount of powder in the shell either 
insert the bullet by hand at once r or place the shell 
on a separate table so that there will be no possi¬ 
bility of inadvertently doubling the loach Car¬ 
tridges intended for use in the revolver should 
always have the bullet secured by crimping the shell 
to prevent being jarred out by the force of recoil, 

I might give a great many loads of different combi¬ 
nations of powders and weights of bullets, that might 
be of temporary use to young shooters but in view 
of the fact that improvements m powders, bullets, 
primers and arms are constantly being made, I 
would prefer to impart such information as would 
!*> most useful and up-to-date, in a separate article. 

I have often been asked the question: Is it advis¬ 
able to reload ammunition for any kind of an arm? 
The answer depends largely on the financial status 
of the person asking for information and the kind 
and amount of shooting he intends to do, Assuming 
that the majority of shooters are men of limited 
means and wish to shoot rifled arms a great deal, I 
would say, yes; to the man who hopes to become 
an expert shot or who makes shooting his sole sport 
or recreation, yes; to the student of ballistics, the 
Investigator, the target shooter and the man who 
is possessed to a reasonable degree of that very 
desirable quality commonly known as gun sense, 
yes. The man who has never reloaded cartridges 
for his pet target rifle, his long range match or 
military rifle, or his favorite revolver, has missed 
many of the chief delights of a shooting man’s 
experience. It is to the melting pot and the powder 
measure that we owe much of the progress of recent 
years in the even widening field of marksmanship. 
Many of the mysteries of ballistics, the phenomena 
of combustion, under varying conditions, and the 
puzzles of gyrastatics have been studied and re¬ 
vealed to us by the patient solitary enthusiast, the 
results of whose work demonstrated to others 
eventually sets a new mark and forces a higher 
standard of arms and ammunition. To those who 
shoot only occasionally, reloading will not pay nor 
will it be any advantage to them. The careless nr 
slovenly should never attempt it, as it is only by 
giving the closest attention to the most minute de¬ 
tail of the work that success may be hoped for, even 
if the element of danger were entirely eliminated. 
There will always be some who are desirous of ex¬ 
perimenting with new loads and variation?; from 
the standards. In every case I would advise the 
use of the Ideal Hand Book, it is a compendium 
of valuable information and contains all that has 
vet been developed by experts in the art of reloading 
with smokeless powders. 

I am alroosL daily in receipt of letters not only 
from young shooters just beginning their career as 
marksmen, but from veterans in the shooting world, 
who are anxious to keep in touch with the latest and 
best in fire arms, AH asking, AVhat make and 
caliber of revolver won Id you advise me to purchase ? T ’ 
In most cases those who ask for information in 
regard to the revolver or pistol are men who are 
serious in their determination to master the arm 
and are anxious to get started right. It is not diffi¬ 


cult to advise this class of men. For them the best 
is none too good and in the end is much the cheapest. 
Undoubtedly there are many good medium priced 
revolvers and pistols offered for sale, which ^ for 
certain purposes may be desirable, but for continu¬ 
ous service for safety, accuracy and durability only 
weapons of established reputation should be con¬ 
sidered. The Colt and Smith & Wesson companies 
make the best revolvers and pistols in die world, 
and they alone are the chosen arms of the world’s 
greatest experts, military men and adventurers. 
They are made in models and calibers to meet the 
requirements of every department of shooting and 
the purchaser of either of these makes can feel 
assured that his guns are of a standard, as well 
established and as reliable as the gold coin with 
which he pays for his purchase, hiost beginners 
have a rather vague Idea of what constitutes good 
shooting with the revolver, and while deep down in 
their minds they may have visions of duplicating 
the performances of some celebrated marksman, 
their efforts to follow’ his methods do not always 
bring the success hoped for. At this stage one is 
in danger of becoming discouraged and losing inter¬ 
est, or if fairly successful in their first attempts at 
target work, ihe temptation to specialize as an ex¬ 
clusive target shot is often too strong to be resisted. 
There is. of course, a certain satisfaction in being 
able to shoot a string, dose to the possible, on the 
regulation target over a measured range, but those 
who are satisfied to confine themselves to one 
branch of shooting will never fully realize the infinite 
possibilities for sport which a mastery of the uncon¬ 
ventional methods of using a modern six shooter 
affords. To the frontiers man and those who in a 
natural and unstudied manner apply the six shooter 
to its every legitimate use, there is a companion¬ 
ship and fascination which can never be wholy 
understood by the more deliberate and calculating 
target expert. 1 do not wish to be undersfixxl as 
belittleing the Importance of systematic target 
practice with the six shooter, nor would I speak 
disparagingly of the exclusive targetshob His is 
an extremely useful and necessary branch of the 
sport, as a means to an end, bill like the methods of 
our brethren of the Schuetzen rifle, wdiolv unpracti¬ 
cal from the viewpoint of the hunter, the soldier, the 
civil officer or the snap shot Who among us as 
riflemen, after having experienced the delights of 
w inning premier honor with the " Old Krug" or the 
handy Springfield at the various specified ranges, 
in different positions, at slow , rapid and timed fire, 
or has felt the exhilaration of participating In a 
hotly contested skirmish run, would care to drop 
bark into the dull monotony and unvarying methods 
of that class of shooters who are I united to one 
range, one style of rifie, (much over weight) en¬ 
cumbered with appliances which no sane man would 
think of using on a -sporting or military arm, as an 
aid to accuracy. Many of our noted revolver shots 
who make a specialty of shooting at flying or rapidly 
moving objects also possess considerable skill as 
target shots. This is as it should be, and it Is the 
concensus of opinion of these real masters of the 
shot gun that practice at stationary targets is but 
one of the primary grades in the marksman's edu¬ 
cation. 1 am cordially supported in this view' by 
many of the very best w riters on matters pertaining 
to marksmanship. Military Instructors and tacti- 
tions are already beginning to forecast the future 
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ami note the trend of events. It is evident to every 
rme who cares to see, that there will be few station¬ 
ary targets within the danger zone in battles of the 
future, with this En mind* no position should be 
considered tactical or taught to troops that is not 
sufficiently mobile to enable the marksman to 
deliver his fire with the utmost rapidity within 
effective fire range, with accuracy. This system 
would apply more especially to troops armed with 
the pistol as to them in a great measure must fall 
the honor of hand to hand fighting. 

The pistol is the most mobile of all modem 
weapons not excepting Lhe saber or bayonet. It is 
for this reason that I would hesitate to recommend 
the conventional shooting position of the target 
expert, to the beginner who wishes to attain genuine 
proficiency along practical lines, with any one hand 
gun. An effective shot can he delivered from any 
position, with either hand, while mounted or afoot, 
from moving trains or vehicle, at targets stationary 
or in motion* without assuming any of the statuesque 
attitudes or strained positions so often affected by 
self-condous marksmen. I believe that if we were 
to apply the same common sense methods to our 
practice with fire arms that we do‘ to baseball 
football, tennis and other sports requiring action 
and a certain amount of strategy* we would soon 
improve existing methods of handling the rifle and 
six-shooter. With the beautifully proportioned and 
exquisitely balanced side arms "of today it would 
require no more preliminary bracing or posing to 
deliver an effective shot than docs a well trained 
boxer To deliver an effective straight arm jab. 
For the reasons given 1 favor the selection of the 
lightest weight pistol that can be used with an 
effective load. Trick shooting has no place in the 
repertoire of any marksman who values his reputa¬ 
tion. No honest marksman will resort to trickery 
and no genuine marksman will need to. On the 
other hand fancy* and position shooting will prove 
a most delightful and interesting sport for those 
who have the perseverance to work and acquire the 
skill necessary. It may be argued that fancy 
shooting is of little practical value in the develop¬ 
ment of a pistol shot, I do not share this View, 
however, as I believe that anything that will stimu¬ 
late the interest in shooting, train the muscles and 
strengthen the vision, develop confidence and 
give complete control of the weapon, is of some 
practical value* Young shatters usually take 
kindly to fancy shooting, and if fairly successful or 
near a competent and enthusiastic instructor, they 
seldom need urging to practice. As a nation wc 
are infinitely more practical and matter of fact En 
all our methods of using fire arms than our English 
cousins or the natives of continental Europe, Per¬ 
haps it is because we are a younger people and have 
less to unkarn, or, because we art' not vet so far 
removed from nature as to have lost our individu¬ 
ality. Some of the instructions published for the 
guidance of aspiring pistol shots by foreign ex¬ 
perts are positively absurd, as considered from the 
American view point. Imagine one of our genuine 
old lime western men “picking a nice, fast, smooths 
galloping, quiet, handy, horse to shoot from/’ or 
saving that it Es useless to try to shoot off a horse 
unless both horse and rider understand school 
riding.” How many of our cowboys would with¬ 
hold a shot until his broncho could change step so 
as to lead with a certain leg. Even the color and 


style of one’s * lothing is prescribed abroad. It is 
not thought advisable “to wear too light a gray for 
deer stalking with ei six-shooter in England; a 
grey-green is better/' Was anything ever more 
absurdly effiminate? To fully sense the situation 
as it would appear to Americans, picLure to yourselves 
some “old alkali*’ refusing to take a shot at a coyote 
because his spurs were not mates, or his chap's 
were cowhides instead of angora. We have gone 
to the limit in our senseless imitation of foreign 
fads, Some of our soldiers look like caracaiurcs in 
their German headgear with a vision about the size 
and shape of an army bean. We have stuck our 
officers legs into stiff, heavy, unyielding and unsani¬ 
tary English puties of harness leather, and in our 
national arm we have reproduced with marvelous 
fidelity the club like stock of the German army rifle. 
And this, too* regardless of the fact that Americans 
have long been famous for the beautiful airy lines 
of their small arms architecture. Our riflemen 
have long since proved and maintained their suprem¬ 
acy and demonstrated the superiority of American 
methods on many a holly contested field* Under 
the relentless spur of fromier conditions our hardv 
pioneers evolved and developed a school of offence 
and defence with rifle and pistol which in my judg¬ 
ment it would be wise to perpetuate in certain 
departments of military' activity today* How many 
of our brave* enthusiastic young officers and men 
might have been spared to lhe service for many 
years, and survived the cruel bolo rush if they had 
been properly coached in the use of an effective 
six-shooter according to guerrilla or western frontier 
methods. The training of every person in the use 
of the pistol or any one hand gun should include 
plenty of practice of the quick draw and shoot 
order. Celerity of movement in getting the pistol 
out and delivering the firsL shot first is under certain 
conditions more to be desired than candle snuffing 
accuracy. Our service revolvers as in use at 
present* nor the automatic pistols undergoing the 
test with a view to adoption, do not land themselves 
readily in the methods of manipulation as above 
suggested. The double action lock work has no 
place on a belt gun. while the general lines, the 
size and shape, and the angle at which the handle 
of the automatic pistol is placed, renders rapid 
manipulation or speedy initiative fire impossible. 
The automatic type of side arm is, however, full of 
possibilities and will doubtless be the arm of the 
future although in a greatly modified form. With 
the improved pistols will come more sensible devices 
fur carrying them so that it wilt not he necessary 
for a soldier to dislocate an arm while trying to gel 
his gun into action. There are times in every 
fighting man's experience, when a fraction of a second 
life or death this must Lie taken into account in 
designing the small arms for our soldiers. As com¬ 
pared with type of revolver now in use the auto¬ 
pistol holds many points of superiority in the way 
of fire speed and it is capable of still greater develop¬ 
ment along the same lines. Automatic ejection 
with each shot and the admirable system of the 
auxiliary magazine leave 111 Lie to be desired as to 
performance when unce started. It is, however, 
essential that something be done to so modify their 
type of arm, that the first shot may be fired without 
the delay incident to the shifting of a diminutive 
safety lever, a lock, or a preliminary function re¬ 
quiring the use of both hands. Since lhe disap- 
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pearance of our domestic frontier, and the passing 
of the original expert gun 'man, many of the really 
meritorious features of gun play have fallen into 
disuse. With the adoption of a new type of repeat¬ 
ing pistol with greatly increased lire volume and 
speed of delivery, we may expect a revision of the 
manual governing the use of the pistoh It is earn¬ 
estly to be hoped that both the new arm and the 
manner of its use will be distinctively American, 
One of the chief obstacles to the development of 
marksmen in America is the cost of ammunition. 
Rifles and pistols of an extremely high quality 
are manufactured and sold at prices within the 
reach of every one. It requires considerable 
ammunition to develop rifle and pistol shots of 
the standard of ability as established by American 
traditions. The expense of every kind of shooting 
has steadily increased since the introduction of 
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smokeless ammunition, even the old black powder 
cartridges are more expensive now than they were 
thirty years ago. It might require considerable 
investigation to determine the cause of present high 
prices, but t if it would result in a reduction and a 
consequent increase in the number of shooters the 
effort might be worth the cost- In closing this 
series of articles I wish to acknowledge the many 
courtesies extended in the way of valuable data, 
and cuts by Mr. H, C. Hurlburt of the Colts Patent 
Fire Arms" Co. of New Haven, Connecticut; die 
Smith & Wesson Arms Co, of Springfield, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and H. Tauscher, agent for the Luger 
automatic pistol. I also desire to thank my numer¬ 
ous friends who have from time to time given me 
their cordial support by generous praise and timely 
suggestion. In the great and growing fraternity of 
gun lovers we should be mutually helpful. 
end] 


THE PACIFIC COAST WINS 


T HE rifle shooting championship of the Universi¬ 
ties and Colleges’of the United States on indoor 
ranges goes tf* the Pacific Coast for the first time. 
The judges appointed by the National Rifle Asso¬ 
ciation lo examine the targets made by the differ¬ 
ent teams which shot on their home ranges during 
all of last week, report that the team making the 
highest score was that of the State College of Wash¬ 
ington. Columbia University of New r York, the 
winner of the trophy last year, was second and the 
University of Wisconsin, third. This National 
competition, the second of Its kind held in this 
country-, is rapidly increasing in favor among the 
universities. It was inaugurated last year and only 
four teams competed; Columbia University, Yale 
University, Harvard University and George Wash¬ 
ington University. This year twenty-one institu¬ 
tions entered. Harvard University withdrew before 
the shoot owing to the team’s inability to secure 
arms with which to shoot. Three other institutions, 
Drury College of Springfield. Mo*, University of 
Idaho and the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minn., did not send in their st ores, leaving seven¬ 
teen teams in the race. The order in which these 
seventeen universities and colleges finished, with 
their scores, are as follows; State Co liege of 
- Washington, store 949; Columbia University, score 
923; University of Wisconsin, score 91S; George 
Washington University, score 918; Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, score 914: University of Cali¬ 
fornia, score, 908; University of Iowa, score 901; 
University of Maine, store 897; Agricultural College 
of Utah, score 8%; University of Pennsylvania, 
score 889; Virgina Polytechnic Institute, score 870: 
Cornell University, score 807; University of Nevada, 
score 861; Michigan Agricultural College, score 846; 
Louisiana State University, score 825; Delaware 
College, score 818: Rhode Island College, score 
gift, The honor of having made the highest indi¬ 
vidual score in the match goes tn A. A. Leach, Jr., 


of Columbia University, who made 49 points stand¬ 
ing and 49 points prone, a totbil of 98 of a possible 
IU0. The winning team as well as ten others used 
the United States Army .22 caliber Gallery Rifle in 
the match. The other six used the Winchester .22 
caliber musket. All used a ,22 caliber short car¬ 
tridge, The match w r as shut at 50 feet on a National 
Rifle Association target having a one-inch bullseye; 
ten students composed a team, each member of 
which fired 10 shots standing and ten shots prone. 
The possible score which a team could make would 
be 1 .000 points, so that the winning team made the 
excellent score of only 51 points less than the pos¬ 
sible, or an average of 94,9 per man, which shows 
efficiency in team work and conscientious training. 
The winning team was in charge of Capt. H. IL 
Mitchell, the United States Army Officer detailed 
to the college as military instructor. 

Of the seventeen institutions competing, fourteen 
were land grant or agricultural colleges having 
military departments. These colleges are issued 
arms and ammunition by the Government and are 
in much better shape to carry on rifle practice 
work than such institutions as Yale, Harvard, Colu- 
lumbia and Princeton. The members of such 
teams must buy their own rifles and ammunition. 
Even Lhis privilege is denied the riflemen of Harvard 
University. In 1905 Congress passed a law author¬ 
izing the Chief of Ordnance, IT. S. A., to sell the 
government rifle to rifle clubs affiliated with the 
National rifle Association, if the governor of the 
state approved. The Governor of Massachusetts 
would not approve of such safe to the Harvard Club. 
There are fifty-four State Colleges in the United 
States having military departments under the con¬ 
trol of the War Department. That only fourteen of 
these could get together rifle teams does not speak well 
for the military efficiency in these institutions. A good 
soldier is not made by dose order drilling, whereas 
good rifle work is the keynote to military efficiency. 



HOW TO BECOME A CRACK 

V.— STAGE AND REVOLVER SHOOTING 


SHOT 


By ADOLPH TOPPERWE1N 
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'ANCY shooting such as you 
see on the vaudeville stage, 
can be divided in two distinct 
classes— the first the real clean 
accurate shooting, requiring 
great skill and practice, the 
second the stage faker shoot¬ 
ing with the assist¬ 
ance of an apparatus. 
These miscellaneous 
humbugs pretend to do 
wonderful Lhings when in 
fact they are as a rule, 
very ordinary shots. On 
account of the small space 
? in which the stage shot is obliged 
to shoot, his work is of an entirely 
different nature from that of the outdoor expert, 
and it is restricted mostly to "position shooting 1 ' 
and such tricks as are catchy to the audience. 
The stage shooter hardly ever does any aerial work, 
as he would soon shoot up the back of the stage, 
unless he had it well protected, which he can 
hardly do as he moves from city to city, and this 
would mean the carrying of hundreds of pounds 
of excess baggage; therefore, he must please his 
audiences some other way. This is generally done 
by having a back stop made fixed on an easel, and 
backed well with a steel plate, covered with wood, 
which is in turn covered with paper or anything 
to give it a neat appearance. This is placed 
about fifteen feet from the shooter, though it looks 
much further away to the audience. The performer 
then begins his shooting by doing a lot of "position 1 ’ 
shots, placing himself and his rifle in various diffi¬ 
cult positions, shooting With a mirror, cutting cards 
and various other feats. Some times he lias an 
assistant who holds various objects for him to 
shoot at. Shooting with a mirror is as simple as 
in the ordinary way. All one wants is a little prac¬ 
tice. Also shooting with the sight of vour rifle 
covered with a card is easy. All you must do is to 
shoot with both eyes open, and the card will appear 
transparent. There arc some very excellent teams 
on the stage who do real, good, legitimate shooting; 
and all of their work is just what it appears to be— 
good shooting. While all do about the same stunts, 
some have a knack of doing their work in such a 
pleasing manner and in such a way to make it 
appear really harder than it really is. However, 
all this requires much practice. J do not approve 
of shooting at objects on the heads of assistants, 
h is not, in my opinion, justifiably to risk human 
life in this way. It is bad enough to shoot small 


objects out of ynur assistant’s fingers, but 1 don't 
think they ought to lie practiced unless the performer 
is strictly a good shot and then great care should 
be exercised. Fur holding objects to be shot at, 
the assistant sometimes wears gloves, having steel 
thimbles concealed in the thumb and fore-fingers. 
If you are an a mature, cut out these tricks entirely, 
as there are so many other nice clean shots you can 
niake without taking any risks. The stage fakir 
is the man who docs the most wonderful things to 
ihe average on- looker, but Lu the man who shoots 
a bit these things look different. Some of these 
fellows, however, are so clever that it takes the 
closest watching to "catch on” and detect their 
tricks. If you see one of these acts don’t let your 
enthusiasm get the best of you and go homeland 
tell your friends of the wonderful shooting you have 
seen. The average public likes to be humbugged, 
and you can’t blame the performer if he gives his 
on-lookers a "thriller,” an act which keeps them 
guessing. As long as he can do this he "makes 
good” and his salary is assured. One of the most 
common things employed for stage work is Lhe shut 
cartridge used in rifles and revolvers* and it is a 
very important factor in Wild West shows. For 
the stage performer they are handy for many 
reasons. In the first place it makes the hardest 
shots very easy, and he does not bother about 
heavy back stops to protect the stage. The charge 
of No. 12 shot with which the shell is loaded enables 
the most ordinary shot to do the most difficult 
Tricks, The main apparatus however is his "plat¬ 
form” fir "target” against which he dots his shooting. 
This platform is, as a rule, covered with very thin 
boards or cloth, black or green velvet. Behind 
ibis target is a lever, some Len nr fourteen inches 
long, pivoted in the center. One end has a steel 
disc about eight or ten inches in diameter, according 
to lhe performer's motion and skill, and of a size 
which he is pretty sure not to miss. The other 
end of this lever has a steel point at right angles. 
The whole thing is arranged in such a way that lhe 
steel point or spike is directly opposite the middle 
of the glass ball, or whatever the performer shoots 
at. or rather what he is supposed to he shooting at. 
All this arrangement is of course hidden from view' 
by the cloth cover and this partition. The shooter 
has his assistant place the object in Its place directly 
opposite and in front of the steel point, or to ma ke 
it still more "catchy” he holds it there. The per¬ 
former, holding the rifle in some difficult position, 
shoots not at the object but through the partition and 
doth, some eight or ten inches or more to one shir. 
His bullet goes through, strikes the steel disc on the 
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other side of the cover, which drives the spiked end 
forward , breaking the glass ball and at once returning 
out of sight, The trick is also done by haying a 
large platform. The assistant stands with tine 
object on his or her head, the performer goes back, 
into the audience, even up into the gallery or balcony, 
shoots and breaks the balk When this is done the 
steel disc on the lever is very large and some two 
feet over the assistant's head. Any reasonable 
man will admit that if some one really undertakes 
to shoot something from the head of a human 
being and does it fairly, he will do it close in and 
will not take additional risks by going hick seventy- 
five to one hundred feet to do the trick, and by 
artificial light too. Snuffing candles is an old trick, 
and while this is not at all difficult in the legitimate 
way* you will see it done 
by plat ing three or four 
candles in a little box like 
arrangement, divided in¬ 
to cam pa rt ment s for 
each candle, some thrive 
by five inches in dia¬ 
meter, lined with steel 
plate. AM you have to 
do is to shoot right in to 
these little boxes and 
the splash and rush of 
air will put nut the 
candles. Any school 
boy can do it. Another 
way the candle trick is 
done and varied by 
using matches held by 
the assistant* is. to have* 
like the lever apparatus 
a bellows placed behind 
the platform on the 
handle of which is fixed 
a steel disc* say six 
inches in diameter, and 
a rubber hose from the 
end of the bellows con¬ 
necting with a little 
hole in the target. The 
assistant holds the can¬ 
dle or match opposite 
this hole, the shooter 
shoots against the steel 
disk on the bellows, 
drives the air through 
the rubber tube and 
through the hole* and 
out goes the match or 
candle. To the ama¬ 
teur shooter 1 will say* 
do not monkey your 
time away with "’fake*’ 
shooting. If you do it 
some one will surely 
catch you at it and 
forever ruin your repu¬ 
tation as a shot, 

* * * 

I will not attempt to say much about revolver 
shooting, but a few words may not tome amiss. 
Shooting the pistol or revolver is an art entirely 
different from rifle and shot gun work, and takes 


the closest kind of study and practice. On account 
of the shortness of the barrel and the fact that you 
must shoot it with one hand only, it is very difficult 
to hold and pull without moving your gun out of 
line or the object to be hit. When shooting a rifle 
vour left hand grasping the barrel or fore arm aids 
your holding* but in shooting hhe revolver your one 
hand alone does the work. The main point in 
becoming a good "holder 1 * is to learn not to pull 
the trigger but to squeeze it, employing the entire 
hand to do so. This ' squeeze” must 1* straight 
hack, not side wavs. This, as a rule* to the begin¬ 
ner is most difficult and requires much practice. 

A great deal has been written about the wonder¬ 
ful feats with the six-shooter out west by cowboys* 
who according to these stories never miss i and 
whether on foot or horse 
— I back,nothing is too small 

for their unerring aim. 
These things, as a rule, 
originate in the mind 
of some writer who has 
perhaps never been west 
anti by people who have 
absolutely no knowledge 
of shooting. There are 
plenty of men out west 
who shoot well with the 
revolver* but on Lhe 
whole, the western man 
is greatly overrated as 
a pistol shot, and you 
may take the best of 
them, put them in com¬ 
petition with some of 
our eastern target re¬ 
volver shots and the 
western man would dis¬ 
appoint you. In the first 
place the "cow- punch¬ 
er' 4 always uses the 
Colls 44 or 45 single 
action gun, the best 
weapon made for rough 
use and good hard work* 
but it is not intended 
for real accurate shoot¬ 
ing. with its short barrel 
and full charge ammu¬ 
nition, The man out 
west who has a reputa¬ 
tion as a " dead shot” 
is a man who* as a rule, 
has in his career as 
sheriff or some officer of 
the law, killed his man 
(or more) simply be¬ 
cause men of this caliber 
are cool, self-collected 
and quick to get the first 
shot. The "gun fight¬ 
ers” of the old days are 
pretty nearly all gone, 
some in lhe natural way 
and some by the ' lead 
route.” These men would and could shoot quickly, 
and shoot at men in the same cold blooded way 
an ordinary person would shoot at a tree or slump, 
and as this kind of shooting was, ns a rule* done 
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at very dose range some one would generalIv get 
hurt. It h quite a different thing shooting ai a 
target and shooting at a man who k also trying to 
take a pop at you. As a real good marksman the 
western gun fighter and bad mart is greatly overrated. 
In a pistol tight he could give our modern target 
shots "cards and spades/' but our up-to-date target 
and military shots could shoot "holes" all around 
the bad man out west when it comes to real accurate 
shooting with a revolver. There are numerous 
revolver clubs all over the country and the ranges 



been done in connection with out-door rifle work 
mostly by the expert, and, like rifle shooting, at 
flying, objects, with the pistol t>r revolver requires 
much practice, practically the same rules being 
followed as when using the rifle, the main point 
being to pull steady and get well under your target. 

SOUK STRAY SHOJS 

Shoot with both eves o|jen. 

Don't forget to dean your rifle after shilling. 

Never use coat oil to dean your gun. 


A 



lUAGSAir OF STAGE FAKER S TRU’K H.ATFOM.M 


A — Platform; I! Med Jin* untl Rod; C— Position of slttd dixe m 
K Iff fit [ on glass ball; F— Cuum of hulk 


are as a rule twenty to fifty yards, and although 
this kind of shooting has been practiced for years, 
it was left to Mr. C. Crossman of the St. Louis 
Revolver Club, to make the first "possible” or 
perfect score at twenty yards that h;is ever been 
made. He used for this shooting a Colt's New Ser¬ 
vice Revolver fitted with target sights and shot 
reduced ammunition. Most all the in-door revolver 
shots use reduced ammunition or gallery' loads, 
loaded with round or conical bullets and black and 
smokeless powder. This ammunition is most ac¬ 
curate and more pleasant to shoot than the full 
charge. All target revolvers and pistols are fitted 
with adjustable target sights, but I have seen some 
very good scores made with regular sights. The 
most popular revolvers for target work are the 38 
Smith & Wesson Spec Eal, 44 Smith Ik Wesson 
Prussian, 38 Coifs Officer Model, and 44 or 45 
Coifs New Service. However* targe l shooters like 
other shooting cranks differ, and most every one 
has his own ideas as to trigger pull, grips, sights* 
etc., each man shooting what he thinks is the ties! 
combination. Of late fancy revolver shooting has 


in.n stnivk hy bullet; J) — Pin whirh breaks glvss bat| oft target; 
’I ihruifjdi purr, lion striking 1 disc. 


Ewerv Winchester is tested at the factory, 

Don't jerk your trigger, pull steadv. 

\ leaded rifle barrel is not accurate. 

Don't leave vour rifle standing about loaded. 
Some fool may think it emptv. 

Quicksilver will sometimes take the lead cut of a 
rifle barrel, but a belter plan is to get a new rifle. 



The Candle Bok 


Never try to shoot an obstruction, such as a rag 
or mud, out of your rifle. It will almost certain)v 
bulge the barrel and ruin it forever. 

Don’t get discouraged if you are shooting bad. 
try it again, the chances are that you arc shooting a 
great deal better 1 han some other fellow, 
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if you love yuur rifle, never under any circum¬ 
stances loan ybur gun or you may loose a friend. 
Don’t blame your rifle if you are shouting bad, 
sometimes it is the man behind. 

Remember it is difficult to shoot towards the sun 
or light, turn the other way. 

Examine your rifle sights once in a while by 
targeting your rifle at close range; they may gel 
moved a bit and cause you many misses. 

A gun or rifle which is very oily in the barrels will 
not shoot well, shoot out the oil with an extra shell; 
before starting your score. 

On very bright days blacken your sights with 
ordinary shoe blacking, or smoke with a match. 
Remember, practice alone can render a man pro¬ 
ficient, backed up by close and studious observation. 
For weak eyes use a Lyman or Marble rear sight 
with large aperture. 

In snap shooting at flying objects, thrown straight 
up m the air, always aim directly under; most of 
your misses will be high. 

Don't gel excited; wait until you get cooled down 
a bit, as you will only be wasting your ammunition. 

You can’t expect to hit marbles in the air all the 
time; use a larger object. 

[the 


(Hass bottles are dangerous when used as aerial 
targets, unless thrown high or straight away* 

To get the best results use the am mu n't ion in¬ 
tended for your rifle; if you are using a .22 caliber 
Winchester use Winchester make of cartridges. 

When you shoot at ail incoming target shoot just 
in front or ahead of it; don’t let it come too close, 

Shoot on an outgoing object as quickly as you can; 
gel under it as it is dropping. 

Don’t use an iron rod, get one of brass or wood. 

To become a good shot discover your mistakes— 
why vou miss—and correct your errors. 

Mercurial ointment will prevent your gun from 
getting rusty when near salt water. 

Use smokeless powder ammunition; its dsaher 
than the black powder kind and costs only a trifle 
more. 

Don’t boast; your friends will know if you are a 
good shot! 

Never use shot cartridges in your rifle; they will 
lead the barrel, and if you cannot shoot well enough 
to hit an object with a bullet use a shot gun. 

The secret of being a good shot is first to correctly 
judge distance, second the speed of the object fired 
at. and third, pointing your rifle at the place where 
the object wm be when the bullet gets there. 

END.] 


WANTED—A .22 AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


By A. W LOWDEEMILK 


[Editor’s Note—For many years there has been 
a steady demand for a light, handy, high grade 
revolver to take the .22 caliber rimfire cartridge. 
The call was principally from the more intelligent 
group of shooters who wish to shoot a great deal 
but who have conscientious scruples against shoot¬ 
ing their families into the pporhouse. The call for 
the .22 caliber revolver was met with a response 
by several armorers. The Colt people put out a 
diminutive Utile toy, a pretty little weapon but 
wholly unsuited to the needs of a practical pistol 
shot. They next swung to the opposite extreme 
and gave the public a .22 caliber in a 45 single- 
action army frame. The tiny little cartridge did 
not work well in the ponderous frame on account 
of the escape of gas between the cylinder and the 
end of the barrel and imperfect combustion causing 
excessive fouling. I own one of the Colt 22-45 
revolvers and since the smokeless .22 long rifle 
cartridges have come into general use I have used 
thousands of them in it, obtaining a poor degree of 
accuracy. The arm is much too heavy fere comfort 
or to use for snap shooting. The Smith Ik Wesson 
people put out a dainty liLtle .22 caliber revolver, 
fully up to their high standard of material and 
workmanship, but too light for the snap shot and 
of course possessing the inherent defect of all small 
caliber revolvers—loss of energy at the joint and 
imperfect combustion. The invention of the .22 
caliber automatic Winchester smokeless and grease¬ 


less cartridge and the Colt automatic pistol points 
the wav to a solution of the problem of a practical 
.22 caliber repeating pistol of first class workman¬ 
ship of undisputed accuracy and one that will fill 
a hitherto unoccupied panel in every sportsman’s 
cabinet. Mr. A. W. Luwdermilk. who, is known 
to every shooting man in America through his able 
articles on fire arms, has formally launched the 
boom for the new’ pistol and the Outer’s Book 
stands sponsor for the movement. Mr. Lowder- 
niilk and others who so eloquently championed the 
cause of the Haines Model will contribute drawings 
showing the outlines of the proposed model and 
description of the details of construction. The 
objections offered by the manufacturers against 
the Haines Mode! will not apply in this case as 
the automatic being already the accepted arm of the 
future, every thing done in the way of perfecting 
the new pistol will be applicable to the larger cali¬ 
bers. Mr. W W. McQueen of Menominee, 
Michigan, first suggested the ,22 auto pistol to me 
about three years ago and the idea seems to have 
spread through a sort of mental telegraphy. Future 
numbers of this journal will contain much of in¬ 
terest on the subject of the ,22 pistol. Mr. I-owder- 
mitk suggests that the new arm will be ideal for two 
handed and expert work of the snap shot and 
professional. Sensible and courteous discussion 
of the subject will be welcomed by this magazine. 
Let us have your opinion — R, A. K. 
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T IU% suggestion by Mr. \V. E* Butt pertaining 
to tiie , 22 auto-pistol together with your com¬ 
ment on same strikes me in just the right place. 
An auto-pistol having a barrel live to six inches in 
length, to handle the ,22 rim ft re cartridge* is much 
in demand and the first manufacturer in the field 
will meet a ready market. Providing, of course, 
that its lines are practical, such a weapon would 
displace thousands of .22 8. & W. single shot pistols 
now in use and its advent into snooting circles 
would do more to create active interest in, and also 
more to demonstrate the possibilities of* the auto- 
pistol, than any other one thing. Much of the 
prejudice now existing against the auto-pistol, in 
general, comes through the fact that a sufficiently 
comfortable grip has not been applied to it. As 
an accurate fast-shooting weapon, m\ the class gj 
l urge is Us fit Id embraces y its effectiveness hinges 
closely around this one point. The principles of 
grip as related to the revolver must always remain 
a compromise, by reason of the revolver’s bulky 
cylinder throwing the hand into a somewhat awk¬ 
ward position, but in the auto-pistol the anatomical 
position of the hand renders possible* a grip, em¬ 
bodying* without friction* every principle which 
aids the aiming process and which enables the 
shooter to maintain perfect control of the barrel. 
As the a li to-pistol is clearly to be the arm of the 
future, the refinement of those points, which in its 
present stage of development prohibit its general 
adoption and which limit its practicability as a 
weapon, are by no means unworthy of the manu¬ 
facturer's careful consideration. 

It is through intelligent criticism that many such 
points are brought to light and your remark in a 
recent issue to the effect that the handle of most 
of the auto-pistols submitted, seemed in you to have 
been built as a cartridge magazine and conforming 
to the demands of it. rather than to the peculiarities 


of the shooter's hand* was but one of the many 
instances which show your fine discrimination and 
delicious style of handling truth, for sometime 
past I have busied myself with fashioning models 
of the auto-pistol with a view to showing myself 
that the grip could be perfected without deviating 
from the principles of mechanism already estafv 
fished* with the result that l am now not only sure 
of this but equally confident that the auicnpiscol 
in a perfected stale presents the only solution to the 
grip problem* Now in putting this matter of a .22 
rim fire pistol before the manufacturer, bearing in 
mind the character of its many uses and the desir¬ 
ability of having the weapon conform to them, 
would it not be a good idea for those of us who are 
sufficiently interested, to get together on the main 
points similar to the manner we handled the 
Haines Model?” I am inclined to think such a 
design or model could be treated with compara¬ 
tively little effort, that would meet the approval of 
the representative marksman and by submitting 
such a design to the manufacturer our chances of 
getting action taken on it would be much better 
than was the case with our previous effort* As for 
myself* as is usual with all gun cranks, it would be 
a labor of love and my enthusiastic nature would 
lend itself readily to the furthering of anything of 
this nature, offering as it does to all shooters so 
many new and interesting variations to our regular 
practice. It would be a great disappointment to 
me if the manufacturer producing this weapon made 
of it another vest pocket affair* and I believe a 
little agitation of the subject, enough at least to 
show clearly the type of gun desired, would be a 
good and wise [dan to follow. However, for all 
this, I leave the matter entirety in your hands* 
feeling sure that whatever action you eventually 
take will l)e right and for the best interests of the 
shooting fraternity. 


BRITISH RIFLEMEN SUPERIOR 


T HE superiority of the riflemen of Great Brit¬ 
ain on the gallery range has just been dem¬ 
onstrated by the victory of the British team in 
the International Small Bore Match just ended. 
When the American rifle team was in England last * 
summer taking part in the shooting contests of the 
Olympic Games, Genera! James A. Drain, Presi¬ 
dent of the National Rifle Association and captain 
of the team was approached by the secretary of the 
Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs of Great Britain 
with a proposition to hold a friendly international 
match with small bore rifles on gallery ranges, the 
match to be shot on targets issued by the British 
Association to lx? signed by the respective associations 
and interchanged* the results to be cabled. The 
conditions of the match were 50 men on a side* each 
man firing 30 shots at 75 feet on a target having a 
one-half inch counting bulls-eye, counting 10 [minis, 
and a one-inch sighting bull, counting nine* and 
eight concentric circles of one-quarter of an inch 
apart, counting from eight to one, the rifle used not to 
be over .230 caliber. Any sights were allowed not 


containing glass and any position could l>c assumed 
in firing. A business firm in England presented 
a trophy which will be held by the country winning 
it for one year* or until the next contest* and each 
member of both teams are to receive a medal com¬ 
memorative of the event. After the conditions were 
decided upon* Australia asked to be allowed to 
come into the con Lest* which was agreed to by both 
(he United .States and Great Britain* thus making 
it a three cornered match, A cable has been re¬ 
ceived from the British Association announcing the 
fact that their team had made the grand total of 
14,583 points of a possible 15,000 or an average of 
201 |>er man. The scores of the American team 
were 14,179, showing that we were beaten by 404 
puims or 8 points per man, Australia has not yet 
been heard from, but it is hardly probable that their 
scores will equal those of the British team. In 
view' of the fact that the American team was made 
up of some of the best known experts of this coun¬ 
try it is hard to explain why we are so inferior to our 
British cousins in ihis style of shooting. 


THE KRAG-JENKINS SPORTING RIFLE 

CALIBER ,30 GOVT, MODEL, 1909 
By PAUL B, JENKINS 


[Editor's Note,—Every genuine gun crank ivho 
has been educated to appreciate utility, symmetry, 
and rare beauty of workmanship in a fire arm, will 
know just how I felt when a few days ago I was 
permitted to handle die beautiful converted Krag* 
so fitly and eloquently described by its enthusiastic 
designer. When I first received the weapon from 
its owner's hands I was surprised at its exquisite 
balance. Although weighing nearly seven and one- 
half pounds, it has the buoyancy and feel of a much 
lighter weapon. The weight of the mechanism, 
the necessary thickness of breech, the magazine 
and its load are all located between the points of 
support when the arm is held in position at the 
shoulder, off-hand, or while shooting from a prone 

I F that title for the arm shown in the accompany¬ 
ing photographs is a rather formidable name* 
several other equally unique designations have 
been suggested for ft. The owner was for calling 
it the Krag-Mcunier* in honor to the skill of the 
man who did the work on it. Mr, Bodenbuch, 
whom everybody in Milwaukee knows, “over at 
Member's" gave it the above name, after the com¬ 
piler of the ideas it embodies. But if it were named 
after the English fashion, by stringing together the 
n aiaes of the men whose ideas it embodies, like the 
Rigby-Banks-Mauser. it would have a formidable 
cognomen indeed. For the fact is that it unites in 
one arm the leading features suggested in the recent 
writings of Lieutenant Whelen, Horace Kephart, 
Mr, Crossman and Walter Winans, while Mr. 
Robert Kane says that it is exactly the kind of 
American-made spotting rifle that he has been 
advocating for years. And when it was exhibited 
in the office of the Outer's Book, Dan B. Starkey, 
editor, said to the writer: 'Now you write us the 
full story of how you came to produce it, so that 
our readers can see just what is possible in the way 
of a purely American-made, bolt-action sporting 
rifle.” So this is the story: Early in the fall of 
1908 the writer was "in the market” for a rifle 
w hich should come as near as possible to the longed- 
for ideal combination of both a perfectly practicable 
hunting-arm and a target-weapon of which the 
user need not be ashamed. Having fired pretty 
nearly all the varieties that have been made 
in the past thirty years, and read all the gun- 
books and magazines that have been printed* and 
thumbed all the catalogues, be was naturally unable 
, to reach a decision. In this frame of mind he 
happened upon Lieutenant Whelen's notable 
series of articles on the subject, read his eulogy on 
the possibilities of ihe K rag-Jorgensen cavalry- 
carbine for conversion into the “ideal all-around 
American rifle,” and went after one straightway. 
It was not “in hand” the next day, however—■ 


position. While handling and admiring this lieau- 
tiful weapon one almost forgets his bias in favor 
of, or against any particular type of arm. It makes 
little difference whether it is actuated by a holt, a 
lever or a crank. "The gun is the thing*'' and one 
almost feels a sense of joint ownership in the 
pleasure of examination. The work of transforma¬ 
tion was done by Steve Mourner of the John Men- 
nier Gun Company, and after studying the Krag- 
Jenkins tlioroughly it is easy to understand that 
the detail of outline and finish represents over forty 
vears' experience at the gun smith's Ix-nch. Tt is 
side to predict that those who are so fortunate as to 
see Mr. Jenkins* latest convert will at once try and 
pick up a Krag and have a duplicate made, — 1 
R. A. KJ 

Uncle Sam doesn’t do things that way!—but mem¬ 
bership in the National Rifle Associatitm (blessings 
on the man who invented that solace for the gun- 
aching civilian heart!) proved the open sesame^ and 
finally, by freight* came ihe gun. And then we 
went at it. The first thing done was to lighten the 
trigger-pull and eliminate the “drag/' which was 
done by the insertion of an adjustable set-screw, 
instead of by Dr. Hudson's nevertheless excellent 
and more commoniy practiced suggestion of a 
bit of steel hack-saw r blade damped under the 
trigger-guard. Either will do the work, of course, 
and the screw has no greater arguments in its favor 
than that it is entirely invisible and so perhaps a 
little more “ship-shape** generally. The wood¬ 
work was then begun on, and the stock was first 
trimmed down and reshaped to almost exactly ihe 
lines and dimensions of a Parker straight-grip shot¬ 
gun* which we used as a model. There is ample 
material for a good deal of this trimming-down on 
the Krag stock, as when it is made for purely mili¬ 
tary purposes and handling it is quite thick and 
bulky. Both the grip and the under-side of the 
fore-end or hand-grasp were then checked deeply. 
The photographs will give an idea of the quality 
of this work. The entire wood-work was then 
treated with filler and hand-rubbed to the smooth, 
dull gloss of what is sometimes called the “London 
finish,” in contrast to the shiny appearance of a 
varnished surface. The result was quite a revela¬ 
tion to those who had seen the gun before this 
treatment* and many who have seen it since have 
inquired where w T e secured so perfect a piece ot 
walnut, under the impression that a special stock 
was made for the arm, whereas the truth is that it 
is the original government wood,treated as described. 
As the owner is a bit long in the arms and the stork 
was a trifle short for perfect handling, it u~as length¬ 
ened—to say nothing of other advantages — by the 
addition of an English "Silver’s recoil-pad,"^ hr 
original steel Inn t-plate being removed for this 
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purpose except the portion just on the u>p or heel 
of the butt, (It ought to lx said, perhaps, that 
except for this advisability of a trille more length, 
the steel plate would not have been superseded, as 
it is certainly ihe last of all materials for strength 
and wear just where both are needed). Blued 
screw-eyes for the hooks of one of the easily-re- 
movable Winchester gun slings were then inserted, 
one in the tinder-edge of the butt, and one in the 
band that holds the barrel to ihi* fore-end, and the 


sight needs but to be seen to be fallen in love with 
at otict! It looks elaborate but is really very simple, 
is quickly adjustable for elevation and tightly 
locked when set, has a point-blank stop to prevent 
iis being accidentally set too low, the wind-gauge 
setting is as line and accurate as watch-work, and 
n has both large and small apertures, either of which 
is usable with both eyes open. The corresponding 
ivory Wad, front-sight blade was inserted in the 
original slotted sight-stud and wound-up ihe im- 


THTI KJtAC-JEXKIXS-- RIGHT HAND VIEW 



sling was attached. Then we went at the sight 
problem. Everything that might do, old or new, 
was studied, and there are several that would do, 
especially if the future user js familiar with them 
and likes their style. But at last the old reliable 
Lyman make that is on all the owner's other rifles 
was chosen, and their new rear-sight of the wind- 
gauge pattern made especially for the Krag i.Nu. 34) 
was sent for. But weren't they reluctant to send it l 
(That is, instead of having the gun sent to them .o 


prove men is, and ihe only and original* i gim of its pre¬ 
cise kind, so far as the writer knows or can hear, was 
done at last. One or two comments on the com¬ 
pleted arm- nuiy lx* of interest. As the photographs 
show, the original and excellent Buffington improved 
military rear-sight, probably the best in the world 
for purely military purposes, has been removed, 
and the opening left in the upper half of the wooden 
barrel-cover Inis not yet been filled in. The best 
way to do this would be to have a new piece of wood 
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be fitted). True, they have a great reputation for 
good work and accurate sights to maintain, and so 
may be pardoned (and pitied) for not knowing what 
kind of work the man in whose hands the gun was 
could do. It is also true that it is no task for any 
amateur gun smith to put nn one of these elaborate 
rear-sights, for the block or base of the sight attaches 
to the metal of the receiver at a particular spot, 
and a very small piece of the stock must be cut out 
to receive it. But when it was done—that rear- 


made, with no opening in it, which is to be done 
for this gun for hunting use, ns the opening would 
lx* very bad in snow, rain, etc. As it now stands, 
the military sight ran be readily replaced with no 
more trouble than the insertion of its screws. While 
examining the gun we early discovered that it had 
been throated' in the making, which we did not 
know to have been the government custom in the 
Krag, and we are Informed that only the liter 
models were so treated. It is so well done that in 
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firing for experimental purposes a hum I red and 
fifty rounds of S- & \V. 32s, with a Winchester 
"supplemental chamber, ” which Dr, Hudson says 
is sure to lead the rilling, not the slightest trace of 
such leading occurred—and incidentally these little 
loads do very nice work at short or gallery distances. 
Two excellent points for practical purposes, the 
Krag action has which a great many foreign-made 
high-class, bolt-action sporting rifles have not. 
One is the fact that the very simple safety-lock will 
not only lock the firing-pin when cocked, but will 
also lock the firing-pin against cocking and the gun 
against opening when desired. The gun can thus 
be made safe not only when loaded and cocked, but 
it can he fastened against being easily opened by 


weighs seven pounds seven ounces. I t has a balance 
that must lie felt to be appreciated, coming up to 
the shoulder like the finest shot-gun. It has a 
capacity of six shots, one in the barrel and five in 
the magazine. It does not load with a dip, but the 
cartridges are easily poured from the hand into the 
opened magazine box. J have never had one jam, 
and it can be instantly emptied without having to 
[jump the loads out one by one as in some ijox- 
magazine arms. The bolt is quickly removable, 
making inspection and cleaning from the rear per¬ 
fectly possible. It is indisputable that the bolt- 
system is not as quick as a lever-action repeater, 
but one who is used to it can operate it with great 
rapidity and ease, many soldiers, hunters and other 
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the chap who picks it up and wants "to see how it 
works” while it is also proof against the bolt being 
jerked open by branches catching under the bolt- 
handle when hunting in heavy woods, a not uncom¬ 
mon trouble w ith other bolt-actions. The Krag, as 
every user of one knows, has also a knurled cocking - 
knob, which allows the firing-pin to be cocked or let 
down again with the finger and thumb. Many 
otherwise excellent foreign rifles have no corking- 
piece at all, and can be cocked only by working the 
holt-handle, which is the case with the Sauer- 
Mauser, some Mannlichers and (I think) the big 
Peterlongo II mm. Mauser. The Manniicher- 
Schoenauer, however, has such a knob. The Krag, 
as here described, unloaded and without sling, 


users of ihe bolt-system working” it while at the 
shoulder. Lastly, the processes of treatment of this 
rifle as here mentioned were interrupted, last fall, 
long enough to take it into the “big woods” in the 
deer-season, when it dropped its buck, running, 
dead in his tracks with a single shot. And what 
did it all cost? The gun as here shown, complete, 
sights, hand-work anti all, cost just oboui one half 
of what it costs to buy in this country an imported 
bolt-action sporting rifle of a similar grade! How 
long will it be before some American manufacturer 
has the foresight (no pun intended) to put 
on the market a rifle of this type for the Amer¬ 
icans who now 7 have to go through all this to 
get one? 


To Our Experimenting Readers : 

Mr. Jenkins, in his very interesting description of his remodeled Krag, has set an example 
worthy of emulation You were interested in vhat he did; he, and thousands of others, would l>e 
interested in what vou may have done. Please give us and them the benefit of vour experiments. 
So long as you keep it to yourself any Improvement you may have wrought benefits only yourself, 
whereas when you tell about it the whole shooting world is benefited. Very much of the wonderful 
improvement in fire arms has conic through the efforts of men like Mr. Jenkins, who, carrying out 
theli own ideas, have shown the manufacturers how to make belter arms. The columns of this depart¬ 
ment will always be open to new ideas, however slight the improvement Ihcv may suggest. — R. A. K 





THE BOLT vs. THE LEVER ACTION 


III*.— DURABILITY AND CONVENIENCE 
By EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


A RURSTED primer has no terrors for the 
shooter of a modern Bolt action. fturstcd 
primers do not occur very often and they 
usually happen from a tremendous overbad* but 
when they do occur* they arc likely to play hob with 
the man behind. The Mauser or the Springfield 
takes tare of the blown out printer, as ii takes care 
of every other emergency in the shooting line that 
a rifle can take tare of, A little hole is bored in 
the extractor which corresponds with another hole 
out through the side of the receiver and the gases 
are promptly herded out through these openings 
before they have time to look around and discover 
the best place to start in with their tear-up girne* 
And as the breech pressure of the new Springfield 
Model 1&013 cartridge is something like 50*000 
pounds and the other cartridges for the Mauser 
not far under these figures* tt is easy to see that 
there is gas to spare when this tremendous load 
is ignited. 

The head of the Mauser or Mannlkhcr or New 
Springfield* bolt, enters the covered-over receiver 
an inch or more and this close fitting boll, covered 
up with an inch of receiver, tends to keep all the 
disturbance and gases and bits of primer and other 
undesirable things, inside the chamber, although 
with our lever action with the head of the cartridge 
almost in sight when it is fired* it does not always 
prevent these stray bits of unpleasantness from 
coming back along the bolt if a shell should happen 
to burst around the head or a primer give up the 
ghost. The writer remembers well a lever action 
.22 calibre repeater with a solid top which used to 
spit burnt powder and smoke and gases back into 
his face with monotonous regularity, along this bolt, 
despite the solid top. The chamber of (he rifle 
was burnt and allowed the gas to come back along 
the shells but the thought occurred to him more 
than once, if a little weak .22 would do this, what 
Would happen if a high power charge should get 
away with the bead of a cartridge with a bolt of 
this description. 

The cartridge of the bolt action is supported 
solidly by the bolt, locked firmly to the receiver 
immediately to the rear of the cartridge and no 
play can take place. The bolt action is operated 
by cams, it is cocked by cams* the cartridge is 
seated by cams and the empty shell is started from 
Its chamber by cams. No idea can tie gained by 
using a bolt action, of the power exerted bv these 
cams on the bolt, but it is a fart that no shell ever 
refused to come out, once the extractor of the holt 
action got a firm grip on its collar and said “come. 3 ’ 
You are pulling up on the bolt handle with an easy 
motion and hardly realize the grim death struggle 
that is going on inside the chamber between the 


extractor and the balky shell, but the extractor in¬ 
variably t omes up smiling with the refractory shell, 
in spite of atl its efforts, something that is not always 
true with the lever action and the weak backward 
pull of the lever extractor. The writer has seen a 
man take a lever action rifle and holding the rifle 
between hh knees* yank with all his strength at the 
lever, trying to start some swelled shell from the 
chamber* In his own experience he has had the 
extractor of a lever action rifle cut nicely through 
the brass rim of the shell and leave the cartridge in 
the rifle. There is no such thing as a divorce 
between the fired shell and the extractor of a rifle 
like the Marnilicher* or Mauser or New Springfield* 
until both parties reach old Judge Ejector at the 
rear of the rifle. The big extractor hook settles 
down over the rim of the headless shell and stays 
there like a bulldog attached to the bosom of your 
best trousers until the shell is taken back and kicked 
out of the locality by the vicious ejector. We might 
stop to look at the ejector just a minute* 

This ejector on a bolt action is an educated ani¬ 
mal . The empty cartridge case is not fired vicious¬ 
ly at your head Inn it is quietly and swiftly fired 
out sideways so far away that you would not step 
on it if you walked around for half an hour. Once 
in a while the lever action ejector will lie down on 
the job and the empty shell will join the loaded 
cartridge and try to climb back into the chamber 
with it. The old axiom Two bodies cannot 
occupy the same space at the same time** interferes 
at this stage, while lhe mule deer grins at you over 
his shoulder and departs to keep an engagement 
a hundred miles hence. 

When we come to the standpoint of durability, 
there is but one thing to say. The lever action will 
last quite a while but bolt will last longer. The 
entire absence of small and weak parts* the care 
used in the selection of materials and their prepara¬ 
tion for the few wearing parts on a bolt action rifle 
are prima facie evidence that the bolt will outlast 
the lever action, even though both rifles were made 
with the same care* which Is not true. If one will 
compare an Old Krag and a lever action that has 
received the same treatment-—aIthmigfa very few 
of the lever action rifles would be in existence if 
man-handed like an ordinary Krag—the question 
will need no further reply. 

For cleaning* the bolt of the military action 
slides out to the rear* leaving the barrel free and 
ready for cleaning or inspection. This in itself is a 
tremendous advantage to the man w r ho cares for a 
rifle as though he expect to have it the next season 
or even longer* Alx>ut the greatest advantage 
which our American lever actions possess U cheap¬ 
ness and that they are wonderfully cheap cannot 
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be denied* Their manufacture at a profit at their 
present prices is a wonderfully strong testimonial 
to A ankee up-to-date methods of doing business 
anrl for the price, the rifle is very well made. A 
good lever action to handle an ordinary hunting 
cartridge like the 30-30 will only subtract some 
sixteen ducats from the purchaser's bank roll. \ 
box magazine rifle to handle the more powerful 
cartridges will cost about $25.00. In the columns 
of our leading sporting magazines is advertised a 
foreign rifle that sells for $75 00, rather a difference. 
If you go to the right-little, tight-little Isle for your 
shooting iron you can very easily spend $300.00 
anr] gel nothing but lock stork and barrel, although 
it would be a very fine lock stock and barrel. If 
you should go to an English "gun maker and offer 
him $15.00 for a new modern up-to-date hunting 
rifle for the modern cartridges, the fourth assistant 
office boy would lead the “Blawsted Yankee” out 
of the shop by the ear and turn him os^er to ihe 
police as being "Queer, don't you know," 

But supposing that you are a genuine rill^ crank 
—and you are, when you come to think about it— 
and want a rifle that is better made than the $15,00 
article, commonly sold in this country? What are 
you going to do about it ? You can have a very 
superior sort of engraving put on the outside of the 
arm and you can get some very nice stocks if you 
pay enough for them, but wilt the inside be any 
better or different? Nay, nay, the inside is made 
by machinery and that particular machine is too 
busy to listen to you even though you jingle gold 
in its ear. The $15.00 article is open to improve¬ 
ment in both lhe making of its parts and their finish 
but all your motley over this $15.00 goes on the 
outside that does not matter and not in the inside 
that docs, It is very possible that }'ou cannot 
afford to own such a weapon, but if you are a shot¬ 
gun crank you cannot deny that you would like 
very much to afford a fine shotgun with perhaps 
$300.00 tied up In its shining barrels and beautiful 
lines. You know that you would find the "Shoot" 
and the wearing qualities there that you could not 
get for $15,00. Then why cavil at paying a good 
price for a weapon of precision which requires just 
as much care in its manufacture as a shotgun? 
You would not expect to get much of a shotgun fur 
$15.00 would you? And yet you will buy a rifle 
for $15.00 and expect to get perfect satisfaction. 
The item of cheapness in favor of the American 
lever action rifle is hardly much of argument after 
all t unless the price of the cheapest one Is all that 
can be gotten together, but as a rule, the average 
man who will pay $15.00 for his rifle to take on a 
deer hunt, will just as cheerfully pay $150.00 for 
the gun to take into his duck blind. They do 
things differently in the lands across the water— 
and they have belter hunting rifles, tot), 

American manufacturers can make as good a 
rifle as anyone else in the world—but they don't, 
outside our Springfield and Rock Island arse nab. 
Tt is regrettable but it is irue that to get a ‘Fine” 
rifle, one that has received the same painstaking 
care that is bestowed on a line shotgun, we must 
go across the water at present. The only choice 
we have is our $15.00 rifle, with or without the 
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flub-dubbery on the outside. With every dollar 
we put into a shotgun, we get out that much better 
workmanship, hotter shooting, better wearing 
qua lilies and more satisfaction and it is equally 
true as regards the rifle—when the extra dollars 
are put into RIFLE and not into gold dogs, en¬ 
graved leaves, etc., even these do appear to some 
extent in our fine shotguns. The holt action is the 
superior of the lever action in its primary principles 
and as made by the foreign makers it is better in 
gs application. Our manufacturers can make as 
good arms as the foreign rifle makers but they don't. 
This same short-sighted policy, the same idea that 
cries ever for speed and not for care in the making 
of rifles, has tolerated the old actions which were 
all right when they came out, but which have been 
proven time and time again to be inferior in everv 
jxfint—except cheapness, to the modem bolt action. 

It has been urged by some people that the lever 
action can Ik; handled quicker than the boh action. 
This is undoubtedly true, if the user is accustomed 
n> ihe lever action and makes the change to the boll 
later. To a person who has handled neither one, 
there will appear to be very little difference and he 
will handle his holt action as quickly as the man 
with the lever, provided they Ixith have used the 
rifle the same length of time. For light cartridges 
like the .22 or the 25-20 or the 32-20 the lever ac¬ 
tion can be handled with marvelous speed by an. 
expert but ihe difference hi the number of shots 
fired from the two styles of rifles at the end of twenty 
minutes continuous firing will be greatly in favor 
<>f the clip-loading bolt action and there will lie but 
little difference in the number of aimed shots fired 
from the two rifles in a given time. An automatic 
places the second shot in position for firing a little 
more quickly than either the boh or the lever, yet 
there are quite a few of the bolt and lever actions 
sold every day, in spite of this slight difference in 
speed in favor of the automatic. From one-ha.If to 
one second will place the second shot with the bolt 
gun at your disposal. No greater speed is neces - 
sar>\ Certainly the bolt action is not inferior in 
Speed to the terribly long throw of the lx>\ maga¬ 
zine lever action rifle. 

As the lever action is American and the bolt 
action h foreign there may be some patriotism 
entering into the equation/ but barring all con¬ 
siderations excepting excellence of action and price, 
the bok action will win out on every point, except¬ 
ing that of cheapness. And if you happen to lie 
out cm Labrador or in the wilds of British Colum¬ 
bia and a shell jams with that silver-tip only thirty 
feet away or the empty shell refuses to come out of 
the chamber, or the double-acting, compound 
thingumbob somewhere in the depths of the action 
breaks at the critical moment, or if you drop that 
rifle in the muddy edge of the stream and find the 
receiver full of dirt and game dose by, or if you 
happen to sec a bok blow out and scar a friend's 
face for life, or if about the time you get user! to the 
rifle and get it sighted to your satisfaction, you find 
that St is shot out ami worthless, you may sit down 
and have a talk with yourself as to whether or nit 
even this item of cheapness will have as much weight 
with you when you get your next rifle. 
end] 
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A CRITICISM OF A COMPARISON* 

PART X 

Bv CHARLES NEWTON 


I READ with great interest an article by Edward 
C, Cross man in l he May and June numbers 
of the Outer’s Book on the subject of bolt 
anion rifles as compared with those actuated by the 
lever, and the article left uur old friends, the Win¬ 
chester, Marlin and Savage rifles in such a battered 
up. stamped in. and generally demoralized condi¬ 
tion that sympathy for the under dog leads me to say 
a word in their defence, therefore I will examine 
the articles somewhat. The first proposition ad¬ 
vanced is thal the American people are creatures 
of habit and like to purchase goods of standard 
quality and by reliable makers. Guilty. They 
are then charged with a "strange dislike to try new 
things” which is "about the only explanation that 
can be found for the constant popularity and demand 
for rifles equipped svith the old makeshift lever 
action.” In other words 79.999,999 obstinate 
people utterly refuse to grasp with open arms at 
the bolt action which has, by the remainder of our 
80.000,000 people been "recognized as th:- strongest. 


action rifles on both sides. Hence the bolt action 
is nearly old enough to vote. This leaves :ls the new 
thing the box magazine, which was put out in its 
perfected form by the Remington Company under 
Lee’s patent granted about 1879, and is consequently 
thirty years old. Certainly long enough to become 
acquainted, if any claim of novelty is made fur 
the combination of the bolt action with the box 
magazine and the rilled barrel, this same old 
Remington-Lee combined all three points thirty 
years ago and has been consistently rejected as a 
sporting weapon by the American public ever since. 
Nor was this rejection because of inferiority in 
material or workmanship in the weapon or lack of 
standing of the manufacturers since no firearm 
makers, either American or foreign, are better or 
more favorably known, the world over, than the 
Remingtons, and everywhere their goods are con¬ 
sidered to, and do, represent the highest degree of 
perfection in both material and workmanship. 
From the production of the first Remington-Lee 



simplest and least Jiible to trouble of all actions 
made.” Which reminds us at limes of the eleven 
obstinate jurymen. 1 think a fair inference from 
the article in question is that ihe new- thing which 
the obstinate majority so coldly refuse is the Unit 
action lx>x magazine rifle, and I will so consider 
it. In passing, however, I will observe that all our 
repeaters are bolt actions, the bolt being actuated 
in some by means of a lever beneath the arm and 
in others by a handle on the side. The correspon¬ 
dent evidently classes the former as lever actions 
and the latter as bolt actions, therefore I will so 
speak of them, merely calling attention to this 
point to avoid being charged later with inconsist¬ 
ency in speaking of the bolt of a lever action rifle. 
As to the bolt action box magazine rifle being a new 
thing, I think the spirally grooved bore is sufficiently 
old to avoid the charge of novelty. As to the Unit 
action being a new thing, the oldest one in my 
collection is a Lamson carbine stamped 1865, while 
the Franco-German war was fought in 1870 with bolt 


rifle until the last, which was within the last three 
or four years, their models have been kept strictly up 
to date and the equal or superior of contemporane¬ 
ons rifles made abroad and yet, after thirty years of 
trial the American public has pronounced against 
them as a sporting rifle beenus? they are oj bolt action, 
box magazine type and jar no other reason, and their 
manufacture has been discontinued. The Hotch¬ 
kiss, another bolt action repeater brought out by 
the Winchester Company at about the same time, 
met a similar fate. The two greatest rifle factories 
in America having thus tried to popularize the bolt 
action and both having signally failed in spile of the 
prestige of their names and reputations indicates 
that the people as a whole, and they are the Ameri¬ 
can’s court of last resort, have decided in favor of 
the lever action with practical unanimity. 

Having thus endeavored to demonstrate that ihe 
rejection of the bolt action rifle by the American 
public was not because it was a "new thing,” I 
assert that this same American public docs not 
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eschew things because they are neitK In the early 
90 the Savage Anns Company placed on the 
market a hanimerless rifle with revolving magazine, 
a radical departure from anything then in use. 
The company had no established reputation to back 
its goods, but it made good goods, the public tried 
them, approved them at once and today the Savage 
is one of the most popular of sporting rifles, although 
but recently a "new thing.” When the semi-auto- 


Furthermore I have had niissfires with both 
Krag and New Springfield due to not pressing the 
handle quite down when closing the action in firing 
rapidly, thus allowing the moving part of the bolt 
to catch on the cam and divert the power of the 
mainspring to dosing the action instead of explod¬ 
ing the primer, I have had no such trouble with 
the lever action. The next comparison made be¬ 
tween the two types of rifles is as to safety and the 



MODEL 1886* ACTION OPEN, 
SHOWING WORKING PART 


matir or self-loading shotguns, rifles and 
pistols were first brought out they were 
"new things” but the public went after 
them at once and the Remington, Win¬ 
chester and Colts factories are still taxed 
to their utmost capacities to keep up 
with the demand, I think this clearly 
disproves the assertion that the "strange 
dislike to try new things . * * * is 

about the only explanation that can 
be found for the constant popularity and demand 
for rifles equipped with the old makeshift lever 
action. The next indictment against the lever ac¬ 
tion is thaL it jams at limes. The writer has used 
several rifles of ihk type without encountering this 
trouble, and has never met any one who claims to 
have been troubled in this way, but be also owns a 
Krag and a New Springfield and both fail to repeat 
at times owing to the cartridges not feeding in from 
the magazine, while the cutoff was set for magazine 
fire. Therefore I think the verdict of the American 


first point made is as to the safety of 
the locking mechanism. Any of the 
locking mechanisms in use on either 
type of rifle are amp y strong for the 
cartridges for which they are made, 
and If more powerful cartridges are 
desired can be made stronger to meet 
the added strain, provided, however, 
no flaw exists In the metal: therefore 
the question of safety of locking must 
be examined from the view point of a possible 
flaw in the steeL The highest type of bolt act ion, 
from Lhc standpoint of strength of locking mechan¬ 
ism, is that having the double locking lugs at the 
head of the bok, white in the lever actions the 
most perfect type is the model IS8G Winchester. 

Considering the New Springfield as a sample of 
the bolt action type of weapon we find it would be 
necessary In order to force back the bolt, to sheer 
off the locking lugs which are each j-inch square; 
this would let the strain back upon a safety shoulder 



MODEL 1886, CLOSED, SHOWING 
ACTION LOCKED 


public based on a trial of thirty years weighs 
something even against the opinion of one 
man, however positive his assertions* I 
agree with Mr. Crossman as to the 
annoyance which might be caused by a rifle 
becoming jammed at a critical time, but think 
if such experiences were at all frequent the 
inexplicable popularity of the lever action repeater 
would suffer therefrom* Practically all the cases 
of "jamming” I ever heard of happened between the 
lime the Marlin Company stopped advertising in a 
certain magazine and the demise of that magazine. 


about fxj-inch which would strike a point'of the 
receiver about 1-16 inch thick, and which while it 
might save the day in case of a break is not very 
strong. In case of the model 1886 Winchester the 
bolt in this rifle is held in place by two locking bolts 
of hardened steel of the finest quality crossing the 
bolt at right angles and embedded one-half in the 
receiver and onc-half in the bolt and taking the 
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strain edgewise. These locking I■ -its arc \ inch 
Tilde, i inch thick and the depth of the holt is about 
f inch, therefore before the bolt ran be forced back 
both locking bolls must be sheared through edgewise 
their entire width to a depth of § inch and from the 
center line of the bolt to the inside. Therefore the 
sheared surface would be J inch by | inch or 21-32 
of a square inch lor each 1 jo 11 or 1 3-10 square 
inches of sheared surface. On the other hand with 
the New Springfield the sheared surface would be 
| inch by | inch by 2 or about 2-7 square inch of 
sheared surface. One steel is as hard, sound and 
tough as the other, consequently the relative 
strength of the two locking mechanisms are as 2-7 to 
1 3-10, or about as one to five ia favor of the Win¬ 
chester. True, the New* Springfield has a safety 
stop consisting of a shoulder on the bolt opposed 
to a shell of the receiver less than § inch thick by 
ii inches long giving, in case it did not spring out 
to the side and lei the boh shoulder past, 5-32 of a 
square inch of surface to shear to let the bolt back 
and making a total of sheared surface for the bolt 
action of 7-16 of a square inch or just If of the 
strength of the Winchester. Considering these 
actions from the standpoint of a possible flaw* with 
the bolt action the entire locking is done with a 
single piece of steel and this piece of steel may con¬ 
tain a flaw and may not, and the flaw might be 
variously disposed so as to cause either one or both 
locking lugs to let go in which case only the thin 
shell of the side of the receiver opposed to the safety 
shoulder interposes between the shooter's head and 
trouble, and this might easily spring aside under 
strain and let the safety shoulder pass. On the 
other hand a flaw* in the locking bolt of the model 
18S6 Winchester would be immaterial since one 


locking boll can be removed and the other which 
remains will be ample to stand the strain. From 
this it follows as a natural consequence that before 
the model 1S&G Winchester could blow back there 
must not only exist a flaw* but this flaw mus~ be in 
the exact center of the locking boh and passing 
through it edgewise maintaining its proper align¬ 
ment, otherwise it does nut affect the strength of 
the bolt, and further, as similar flaws must exist in 
both bolts which are made from entirely separate 
and distinct pieces of steel, not only are the chances 
of a flaw*, if one existed, being so located as to 
weaken the bolt infinitely remote but the chances 
of two separate pieces of steel each having a flaw* so 
carefully located as to weaken the bolt and of both 
those pieces being assembled in the same rill * so far 
more remote as to render danger from this source 
practically impossible. Therefore we see that not 
only is the locking device of the 1836 Winchester about 
three times as strong as that of the New Springfield 
but the chances of trouble from a flaw in the lock¬ 
ing parts are far more remote owing to the use of 
two separate pieces of steel, either of which is alone 
sufficient to perform the office. Mr. Cross man 
says: “Bolts have blown out and shooters have been 
killed with this sort of locking apparatus." When 
and where? I have known of an 1886 Winchester 
being heed with the 38-70 shell full of sharpshooters 
powder and a 255 grain metal cased bullet, but both 
locking bolts and receiver still go to the 
woods after moose, and, strange to say, with the 
firer, but some other parts of the rifle were left 
behind. The only case of a bolt blowing out 
which ever came to my notice was reported recently 
by Lieut.Townsend Whelen,and this was blown from 
a Krag, which is a bolt action, box magazine rifle 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Editom Gun Department: Having been an 
interested reader of the Outer's Book, and more 
especially the Gun and Ammunition Department, 
I feel free to ask you a few questions pertaining to 
your department. X wish for some information in 
regard to foreign made automatic pistols and rifles. 
Could you please inform me where I could obtain 
catalogs containing full detailed description of all 
foreign made automatic pistols, such as the Mauser 
or Luger, etc., giving the different calibers in which 
they are now made. Will you kindly also inform 
me where I can procure catalogs of the Mannlkhcr 
and other foreign boh action rifles? Figuring that 
the Mauser automatic pistol or carbine with a 
SHncb barrel is sighted up to five hundred and one 
thousand yards, can accurate shooting be done with 
it at these ranges? Is the 25-35 autodfmding 
Remington rifle accurate at six hundred yards, and 
is the 30-30 auto-loading Remington accurate at 
one thousand yards? I have frequently heard the 
term “o'clock" used in connection with the marking 
of targets, I have so far been unable to understand 
what the term means. Will you kindly explain 
this and furnish the other desired information? 

Yours truly, FLOYD J. FOWLS. 


[You may procure catalogs of the Mauser auto¬ 
matic pistol and rifles from Von Lcngerke 3: Det- 
mold, 319 Fifth Avenue, New York, which will give 
you full and detailed description of these arms. 
H. Tauscher, 320 Broadway, New York, can 
furnish you with catalog of the Luger automatic 
repeating pistol and carbines, also of the Hoencl- 
Marmlicher rifle. Shoverting, Daly & Gales, 302 
and 304 Broadway. New York, will, on request, 
send you their book of fine guns, giving cuts and 
detailed description of the Luger pistol and carbine, 
the Sauer-Mauaer rifle and the SchilUng-Mannlichcr 
rifle. The Luger is made in two calibers, the 7.65 
M M or 30 caliber, and the 9 M M or 38 caliber. 
The Luger and the Mauser are considered by 
shooting men to be the best of all the foreign made 
automatic pistols. Although sighted up to extreme 
ranges, these pistols can not be expected to show 
remarkable accuracy at 500 and 1000 yards. The 
rather short Ixirrcls render shooting extremely 
difficult. Under very* favorable conditions these 
weapons in the hands of an expert would undoubt¬ 
edly show some good scores at 500 yards or over. 
The pistol is a short range weapon and lias a field 
peculiarily its own. Beyond this field it encroaches 
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on the domain of the rifle, and its a matter of course 
it is heavily handicapped. You will find all of the 
Remington auto-loadang rifles accurate* Neither 
rifles or cartridges were designed for long range 
work, but under favorable weather conditions, with 
fine target sights, an experienced long range marks¬ 
man could do good work with the 25-35, the 30-30. 
or the 35 Remington auto-loader. The term 
'‘o'clock” as used by riflemen is descriptive, and 
has been in use for many years* It is used to locate 
quickly and accurately, the position of the shots 
on the target, and also the direction of the wind on 
the range. To illustrate: To every rifleman the 
target is an imaginary dial. With this system, 
assuming that you are using the Crecdmore target, 
an imaginary line drawn through the center of 
the target vertically, would strike 12 o’clock at the 
top, and 6 o'clock at the bottom. A line drawn 
from left to right horizontally through the cenLer 
of the target would touch 9 o'clock and 3 o'clock 
on the imaginary dial. The inter-section of these 
lines in the exact center of the bullseye would, if 
struck by a bullet, indicate a perfect shot. A shot 
in the upper half of the bullseye on the vertical line 
would be termed a 12 o'clock bullseye. If on the 
lower half on the same line, it would be a 0 o'clock 
bullseye. If the bullet should strike to the right 
of the exact center on the horizontal line, it would 
be railed 3 o'clock bullseye, and if to the left center 
on the same line, it would be a 9 o'clock bullseye. 
Or curing in the other divisions of the target, the 
shot would be described in a similar manner, a 
6 o'c loc k, 4, or 9 o'clock 3, as the case may be. 
Shots on intermediate lines radiating from the center 
to other figures on the dial arc descril>ed in a like 
manner. To describe the direction of the wind, 
on the rifle range it is treated in exactly the same 
way. A 12 o’clock wind is one blowing direct from 
the target, A fi o'clock wind is one blowing square 
against the face of the target. A 3 o'clock wind 
blows across the range from right to left, and a 9 
o'clock wind comes from the opfwisite direction. It 
is the custom m some of the European countries 
to use an imaginary compass to locate the position 
of the shot and describe Lhe direction of the wind, 
but their method is not as convenient nor as easily 
memorized as ours, — R. A. K.] 


S, & W. PISTOL ACCURACY 

Editor Gbn Department; Perhaps man/ of 
your readers, even those who are expert shots, may 
not fully appreciate the wonderful accuracy of the 
little Smith & Wesson .22 caliber target pistol and 
.22 long rifle cartridges. Enclosed are two con¬ 
secutive groups of 10 shots each, made from 



TEN SHOTS, U. U C.—HELD FOR CRlK/PINC, NOT FGit CENTER 


machine rest at the gallery' of the Manhattan Rifle 
and Revolver Association, with a 9-inch Smith & 
Wesson pistol and U, M* C. long rifle black powder 
cartridges, distance 20 yards. These twenty shots 
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can be almost entirely covered by a five-cent piece 
and (with possibly one exception) the entire number 
would touch the half-inch 25 circle of the German 
ring target—-creditable work for a fine rifle at same 
distance. These groups are slightly better than 
the average results we have obtained under same 
conditions, but from thousands of shots fired it has 
lieen clearly shown that either an eight, nine or ifl¬ 
inch pistol is easily capable of making perfect 
scores on the Standard target at twenty or fifty 
yards. In the machine rest used, the pistol is left 
as free to recoil and jump as if held in the hand in 
the natural position of target shooting. It is there¬ 
fore just a little unfair for us to blame the gun 
when we hit the 4-ring; and although the machine 
rest shows great difference between the cartridges 
of the several makes, and even decided difference 
between batches of the same make and style of 
ammunition, yet the poorest is easily capable of 
keeping well within the seven or eight circle, not 
to mention the jour or five ring. Yours truly, 
____ W. J. COONS. 

N. R, A, MEMBERSHIP 
Editor Gun Department: On page 500 of Lhe 
May issue of the Quiet's Book, there is an inquiry 
From a certain Mr. Schmoling relative to purchasing 
a new model Springfield military rifle. You reply, 
saying that it can be purchased by members of the 
National Rtfle Association or of clubs affiliated 
with it. I have heard that members of government 
rifle clubs can purchase the new Springfield, but is 
it true that annual members of the X. R. A. can buy 
them? I am much interested in firearms and 
shooting, having been a member of the University 
Corps of Cadets for the Last two years. I have 
practiced at the "U" with the gallery Springfield, 
caliber ,22. and now have a model '95 Winchester 
N. R. A. rifle for 30-40 (Krug cartridges). The 
gun shoots fairly well, but I don't like the lever 
action, and have long desired a good bolt gun. I 
thought of joining the N. R. A., and wilt do it this 
summer. What other requirements does one need 
to buy the government rifle? I can furnish good 
references as far as knowledge of proper care of 
arms, and interest in the work For the last year 
has*e procured Outer's Book from my newsdealer's, 
and have enjoyed the gun and ammunition depart¬ 
ment particularly. The government could get the 
people more interested in shooting if it would sell 
its rifles, of course under proper restrictions. 
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Hoping that 1 do not impose upon you for this 
request, and also a reply at vour convenience,lam 
Yours respectfully, CHARLES RYDELL. 

[Through the courtesy of Lieut. Albert S. Jones, 
Secretary of the National Rifle Association, I am 
able to give definite and reliable answers to your 
questions. Lieut. Jones says: “Life members in 
the National Rifle Association may purchase the 
Springfield rifle and ammunition from the Govern¬ 
ment. Members of affiliated organizations pur¬ 
chase their rifles from the club of which they are 
members. As the purchase originally must be 
made by the club itself from the government, such 
rifles after they hav£ once passed into the hands 
of individual members become their individual 
property, and no further interest in Ihem is taken 
by the government. As we had no such member¬ 
ship as annual members at the time congress passed 
the law authorizing these sales, this privilege could 
not be extended to such members.” I am pleased 
to see so many of our most desirable young men tak¬ 
ing an active interest in rifle and pistol practice, and 
the Gun Department of the Outer's Book will be 
found ever ready to supply information to ail who 
may ask for it.—R. A. K.J 


THE SINGLE TRIGGER 

Editor Gun Department: I have an Ithaca 
No, 4 shot gun of this year's model Would like 
to ask if you know of any firm or manufacturer that 
would put a single trigger attachment on this gun. 
I like the hunter one trigger, but don't suppose they 
would put one on any gun except their own make. 
As X have only one arm, I think the one trigger 
would be quite a help. Thanking you in advance 
for any information you can give, 1 remain vours 
truly, “ E. H. LANE. 

[I know of no manufacturer who will change your 
1909 Ithaca double to a single trigger. The Ithaca 
people do not make a single trigger double gun. 
The L. C. Smith Company make single trigger double 
guns, but I cannot find anything to indicate that they 
would apply their system to another make of gun. 
I think the work would have to be done by some 
competent gunsmith. I would suggest that you 
write the John Mourner Gun Company, 272 West 
Water Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, They em¬ 
ploy one of the best gun smiths in America. You 
could learn from them if there is a single trigger 
system that can he appLIed to the Ithaca, and the 
probable cost of doing the job. R. A. K,] 


BIG GAME RIFLE 

Editor Gun Department: I note you say in 
the Outer's Book, that any information your readers 
desire will l?e given, so I am writing to get vour 
opinion on the best hunting rifle, a rifle for moose, 
deer, elk. caribou, grizzly, etc., as found in Wy¬ 
oming and Montana. This fall I contemplate taking 
a hunting trip out west, and am going to purchase the 
gun that you refer me to, as I am sure you know more 
about this subject than myself. I have been using 
in the past, a 30-30 Savage, but have only hunted 
in Wisconsin. Now, what I want to know is this, 
is a 30-30 large enough for an allround big game 


gun, or do you prefer the Winchester .30 U. $. 
Army Model, or .35 Winchester Repeater, or any 
other caliber? What is the license for hunting in 
Wyoming? And could you refer me to a good 
guide out there, or could you suggest a better place. 
Yours very truly, D. R. BLACKBURN. 

[In selecting a cartridge for use on grizzly bear, 
moose, elk, caribou and deer, you need one posses¬ 
sing great penetration, range, accuracy and 
shooting power with the mini mum of recoil There 
are many good cartridges on the market possessing 
ail the desirable qualities above named. Mv own 
choice would be a model 1895 Winchester rifle 
taking the new 30 rimless cartridge. This cartridge 
is one of the most accurate yet developed. It has 
a velocity of from 2200 to 2750 foot seconds accord¬ 
ing to the weight and shape of bullet used, and a 
relatively low trajectory. Its energy at 50 feet 
from the muzzle is 22S6 feet pounds, the penetration 
with the soft nosed 220 grain bullet is 18j-inch pine 
boards, with a full mantle it will pierce fJS boards 
of the same thickness. When sighted at 100-200- and 
300 yards the trajectory midway of each range is 
1 inch, 4.52 inches and 11,40 inches respectively. 
The free recoil in fool pounds is 16.13. Should you 
desire a heavier cartridge with greater shocking 
power, the 35 W. C. F, with a 250 grain bullet, and 
the 405 with a 300 grain bullet, may be had in the 
same arm. Should you be partial to a bolt action 
I would suggest the 8MM cartridge in a Sauer- 
Mauser or Mannlicher rifle. Some of the greatest 
African hunters have found the above named 30S 
and 331 caliber cartridges and the rifles recom¬ 
mended, sufficiently powerful for the heaviest game. 
None of the cartridges of the 32 spl -32-40-30-30-or 
303 Savage class, although excellent in Wisconsin 
and Michigan, are adapted to the heavier game 
of the west. I carried a model 1895 Winchester, 
rimless 220 rain bullet, both full and half-mantle, 
on an extended trip through Arizona and old Mexico 
and it proved a most excellent and desirable weapon. 
My rifle was equipped with Lyman receiver, and 
ivory bead front sights and a shot gun butt. For 
information in regard to guides and license write 
M. P. Dunham, Ovanda, Montana, W. H, Jordan, 
Xshawood, Wyoming, and H, F. Bondurant, B on du¬ 
ra m, Wyoming, and N* S. Leek, Jackson's Hole, 
Wyoming. R. A. &,] 


ORGANIZING A CLUB 

Editor Gun Department: As lama subscrib¬ 
er to the Outer’s Book, I take the liberty of 
asking you for some information in regard to organ¬ 
izing a .22 rifle dub. Please send me some rules 
and regulations, also the different ranges and tar¬ 
gets used for .22. Yours truly 

H.'A. NERISON. 

[To organize a rifle club my advice is to get 
together all those who in your vicinity are interested 
in the movement, and send out a call for a meeting 
to organize. Have your local paper publish the 
call along with a good argument setting forth the 
benefits of such a club. When the meeting is ready 
to organize, elect your officers, a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary-Treasurer, and at least two 
other members of the association, who with the 
officers, shall constitute the Executive committee. 
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The initiation fee and dues should be merely nominal* 
as the expense for a ,22 caliber range is not neces¬ 
sarily heavy. I would suggest that you organize 
under the requirements of the National Ride Associa¬ 
tion of America, as there are many benefits to be 
derived from such affiliation. These are the re¬ 
quirements: “Twenty citizens between the ages 
of 10 and 45 in any locality may organize a dub. 
The name of sudt a dub should be if practicable, 
the same as the city or town in which it h organized* 
The bylaws as approved by the Secretary-df-War 
must be adopted, I will forward you, in a few day's, 
a copy of the National Rifle Association rules for 
organizing rifle clubs, which will outline the many 
advantages of such affiliation. The targets used 
by most ,22 caliber rifle dubs are the National Rifle 
Association Targets and the standard American 
reduced to dimensions proportionate to the distance 
at which they are used.—R, A, K,) 


ABOUT B. B, CAPS 

Editor Gun Department: Will you please tell 
me whether or not the B, B, caps as manufactured 
by the Winchester anti Union Metallic Companies 
have any bad effects on a gun? I would like to use 
the smokeless round ball caps in a .22 single shot 
Smith Si Wesson and in a ,22 rifle, but I am told 
they are very injurious to a gun, being loaded with 
fulminating powder. Wishing the Outer's every 
success and that the Gun and Ammunition depart¬ 
ment will continue to grow. I am, vours very truly, 
WARREN W, BRITT. 

[I would not recommend the use of B, B. caps in 
any high grade arm like the Smith & Wesson pistol 
or the various makes of the .22 caliber rifle. It is 
pretty generally understood that there is a certain 
percentage of powdered glass in the formula of the 
priming of the B, R. caps which with each shot is 
deposited just ahead of the shell chamber. When 
used in quantities, this deposit soon cuts that sec¬ 
tion of the barrel to such an extent that the barrel 
is enlarged, the rifling ground out, and roughened 
so that rust soon finishes the work of destruction. 
Another troublesome feature of their use is the 
frequent leading of the barrel* The unJubricated 
pellets often stick in the barrel and several may 
become lodged at the same point before the obstruc¬ 
tion is noticed. The conical ball caps are more 
desirable to use. They are loaded with smokeless, 
semi-smokeless and black powder by all reputable 
manufacturers. The bullets of the conical ball 
caps are lubricated and are therefore not so liable 
to lead, or stick in the barrel. If you decide to use 
the conical ball caps In your high class weapons, 
I would suggest that you wipe the barrels and 
mechanism freely.—R. A. R.] 


RELOADING CARTRIDGES 

Editor Gun Department: I have noticed in 
reading the different sporting magazines that there 


seems to be a great many men who reload their 
ammunition, and have come to the conclusion that 
I would like to try it myself. Please give me in¬ 
formation as to what primers to use, what kind of 
powder and how much for both full and miniature 
loads. How would the .303 British or Savage 
bullets be for my gun, a ,30 '03 Rimless? I think 
these ought to insure a good, tight fit. Do the 
Ideal people make reloading tools for this gun and 
do they furnish instructions for reloading? Do the 
Ideal people or any of the large manufacturers of 
ammunition sell the new pointed bullets? Thank¬ 
ing you in advance, 1 remain, Yours truly, 
FRANK TRASK. 

ftf you have had no previous experience In the 
reloading of cartridges for your 30 caliber rimless, 
I would suggest Lhat you send to the Ideal Manu¬ 
facturing Company of New Ilaven, Conn,, for a 
copy of their latest hand book. You will find it to 
be a compendium’of valuable information on the 
subject of reloading cartridges for almost every 
kind of arm. As you do not give the make of your 
rifle, I presume it is a 95 Winchester. If so, the 
303 British and the 303 Savage bullets will work 
well in it, as it is now bored to 308, It would be 
difficult to give a definite rule for your guidance 
without knowing the weight or kind of bullets which 
you intend to use. For a miniature load there is a 
great number from which to chose, varying in weight 
from eighty grains to two hundred and twenty, which 
is the standard, Powder charges vary from three 
grains of Bullseye up lo the full charge of forty-nine 
of pyrocelleluse, which is the government limit, 
A good miniature load for use at ranges varying 
from 25 to 100 yards is a bullet weighing 87 grains 
propelled by 5 grains of either of the following 
brands of smokeless powder: 5 grains “Unique/* 

' Infallible/ 5 “BuUacy^” or ft to 7 grains of “Du 
Pont” smokeless No. 1, At ranges from 100 to 160 
yards, a bullet weighing from 125 to 150 grains 
ahead of 5 to 7 grains of “Sharpshooter” S to 10 
grains “New Schultz” 10 grains of “Marksman,” 
or 15 grains of DuPont No, 1” smokeless, gives g<xid 
results. By increasing the weight of the bullet, 
and using the copper base cup made by the Ideal 
Company, the range and velocity may be increased 
if desired, up to six hundred yards. For the latter 
distance a charge of from 20 to 23 grains of Light¬ 
ning smokeless is used. All of the bullets not 
patched should be composed of an alloy of 80 per 
cent lead, 10 per cent tin, and 10 pet cent antimony. 
A good lubricant should be used with all naked 
bullets. In varying from the formula of a certain 
load, if it is desired to increase its strength, watch 
the primer carefully, and if it is Battened out, flush 
w'itb the edge of the primer pocket, the limit of 
safety has l>een reached. In experimenting in¬ 
crease the powder load not more than a grain at a 
time. Weigh your powder carefully, and when 
using a brand of powder that docs not fill the shell 
be sure that you do not inadvertently double the 
load. With the 30 rimless an infinite variety of 
loads can be made for any kind of work with a rifle. 
R. A. K.] 
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SELECTING THAT RIFLE 

PART l 

By EDWARD C CROSSMAN 


T O the average man, even though he Ik* a 
lover of outdoor life and more or less of a 
hunter, there is a certain mvstcry about 
rifles and cartridges. And the smootfi blue tul*s 
of a shotgun are not a whit less mysterious. 

One make of rifle shoots much better than another, 
even though the same cartridges be used. Another 
make of rifle shoots absolutely flat in defiance of 
a 1 1 the laws of gravity, and despite the fact that a 
cartridge nuiy be used, which pitches the bullets 
to the mark in about the same curve described by 
a brickbat going over the alley fence. A certain 
make of rifle is "hard-hittingNot the cartridge, 
but that make of rifle, mind you, although the rifle 
is made for even* standard cartridge fmm the .22 
caliber up, and with some of the cartridges h about 
as hard hitting as the lap of your lies! girl's fan. 

The manufacturers of rifles do their best to en¬ 
courage this pleasant mystery, seeming to prefer 
to depend upon this unknown, inexplicable quality 
of Lheir make of gun for their sales, to selling the 
arm upon its real merits. Advertisements warning 
the prospective purc haser to supply himself with 
"The Hard-hitting Barbarian,” if he desires to 
have a ghost of a show.far game, are common In 
our outdoor magazines. 

This buncombe and hocus-pocus used at times 
In selling rifles, is only equalled by the astounding 
line of talk put up by the makers of photographic 
lenses and field glasses. The rifle makers—by 
inference If not directly—claim to have the secret 
of setting aside all the laws of gravity, and by a 
certain combination of a nilro explosive, lead, 
cupper, brass and steel, to exercise this gravity 


demon from their weapons. The lens makers, by 
a secret combination of glasses, obtain a special 
dispensation from Mother Nature whereby they are 
not governed by the laws of optics. 

A bullet which travels “flat* 1 for 300 yards Is 
only equalled by a lens cutting sharp everything 
from three feet to infinity and working at F.4. 
Yet both of them are obtainable — if you have 
implicit faith in what you read. 

The only excuse for this paper is to try to sweep 
away some of the mystery at present shrouding 
rifles and ammunition in a pleasant, dim. uncanny 
haze. The only explanation for the wonderful 
performances of some rifles—according to their 
owners or makers—is that the spirits assisted the 
bullet. It makes the subject a whole* lot more 
attractive to put it on its own basis a* a wonderful 
problem in physics, the solution of which is worked 
out by well known laws. 

The first and most important thing is to remem¬ 
ber that the selection of a rifle—to use a llibcrui- 
anism—should not be the selection of a rijle, bin 
the selection of the cartridge which you believe will 
best do the work for which you want it. Then 
from the rifles made for this cartridges select the 
one appealing to you the most. A certain cartridge 
will fierform the same in any standard rifle, be it 
Savage, Winchester, Martin, Stevens, Remington 
or one of the bolt action, foreign tribe. At 1.000 
yards, an expert rifleman might be able to detect 
some difference in the extreme accuracy of the 
different arms—due principally to variations in the 
Cl of the bullet, but for ordinary hunting pur[jases 
or for short and mid-range work, up to BOO yards. 
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all standard rifles will shoot alike, using the same 
cartridge. 

When a man goes into a hardware store to buy art 
edged tool, he usually has a faint idea, at least, of 
the use for which he wants the tool. Unless he has 
but recently been gazing upon the wine when it is 
red, he is not likely to select a safety razor for 
operations upon the family wood pile, n or would 
he consider a scythe the best instrument for mani¬ 
curing purposes. It is true that by careful use of 
a pen knife he might split kindling, and by expert 
use of a sharp axe he might shave lumself, but u 
is better certainly, to purchase a tool particularly 
adapted to the use he has in mind* 

Vet the gun store men say that it is not an un¬ 
common happening for an intelligent appearing 
man to stray in and demand a rifle which will 
prove equally satisfactory for use on rabbits and 
grizzly bears without change of ammunition or 
sights They carry such rifles in stock, it is true, 
but it might be difficult to discover the rabbit after 
the fuss was over. Ii is by the far the best idea to 
select a cartridge for the specific use you have in 
mind. If you want an all round rifle, however, it 
is well to remember that a powerful, high velocity 
cartridge, amply strong for the big game, can be 
reloaded and used satisfactorily on the smaller 
game—rabbits, squirrels, woodchucks, tin cans and 
paper targets, hut that a low fxnvcr cartridge, made 
especially for small game, cannot well Ik 1 loaded 
heavily enough for the 1% game you may enrountci . 

To select a cartridge intelligently, and to be able 
to smile in a superior manner ai the gun dealer 
when he tells you solemnly that a certain rifle will 
shoot "absolutely flat" 1 for 300 yards, it is well to 
go into the subject of the flight of a bullet bred from 
a gun. From the fact that the bullet cannot 
ordinarily be watched in its flight through the alr t 
there is a certain amount of mystery attached to it, 
whereas there is nothing mysterious about it. The 
flight of a bullet is very Little more complex than 
dropping a watermelon from Lhe third floor on 
your enemy's head. Gravity is the main force to 
l>e considered in both eases. 

When a bullet is fired from the barrel of a gun, 
it is just us Susceptible to the wiles of the gravity 
siren below it as though it were simply dropped 
from the muzzle of the gun, I ms a very common 
idea that if a bullet is speeded up'fast" enough, It 
can escape the force of gravity—-sort of an artful 
dodger, as it were, speeding too fast for gravity 
to discover it. 

If a bullet is dropped from your hand through 
the air, it falls some 10 feet the first second, 48 feet 
the next second, and so on. And a bullet fired 
from the muzzle of a rifle and sent out on a perfectly 
horizontal line* although it may lx* traveling at the 
rate of 3,000 feet per second away from the gun, it 
falls Iowan 1 the ground just as though It were 
dropped from your hand— 16 feet the first second, 
48 feet the next one, A bullet therefore, traveling 
at the uniform speed of 2,000 feet per second away 
from a rifle, held perfectly horizontal, four feet from 
the ground, would strike the ground one-quarter 
second later—or 500 feet away. If the rifle were 
fired at a deer 600 feet away and the bullet traveled 
the entire distance at this high speed, it would strike 
the ground 100 feet short of the animal. Therefore 
to counteract ibis gravity force, It is necessary to 
raise the muzzle of the rifle above the horizontal 


line, and use some of the powder force in pushing 
the bullet away from the gravity giant clutching at 
it. The pressure of the air has a great deal to do 
with die flight of a bullet but we are considering it 
in this case, as though it were fired “in vacut>.'' 

The bullet of a 30-30 cartridge, a typical hunting 
cart ridge. If fired from a rifle properly aimed to 
strike a target 300 yards away from the muzzle \s 
over 15 inches high half-way along its course— that 
is the muzzle of the rifle has to be pointed at a spot 
15 inches higher than the level line from the muzzle 
of the rifle to the target. And conversely, if the 
rifle were sighted for 3(H) yards and It were fired at 
an object 150 yards distant, like a deer for instance, 
it would very likely skim nicely over the top of the 
animal's back, even though the rifle were aimed 
right at the quarry by the luckless hunter. 

The flight of a bullet b therefore tin a curved line, 
and the less time the bullet is exposed to the pull 
of gravity, the “flatter” the curve* For Instance, 
the bullet travels at the rate of 2,000 feel per second, 
and is fired at a mark just 2,000 feet away. Air 
resistance being forgotten for the nonce, the bullet 
reaches the mark just one second later and is ex¬ 
posed to the downward pull of gravity for just this 
space of time. The muzzle Is therefore aimed at 
a point above the mark and the bullet gaining the 
distance above the horizontal line necessary to 
counter-act the force pulling at it, '"slides 1 ' down 
the further side of its parabola 10 the mark. An¬ 
other bullet* sent out at a speed of but 1,000 feet 
per second, takes two seconds to reach the mark, 
is exposed to gravity twice as long as the first bullet, 
and it must therefore be sent in a higher curve to 
ire vent gravity from bringing it to the ground 
jefore the mark is reached. At 300 yards the 30-30 
bullet rises some 15 inches in its flight—-that is the 
rifle is aimed this far above it. But the old Govern¬ 
ment bullet; fired from the 45 -70-105 rifle, if aimed 
at a mark 300 yards away, rises 30 inches above 
the normal line or twice the height of the 30-30. 
The 30-30 has therefore the flatter curve in Its 
flight or "trajectory.” Its trajectory is not fk 
however, any more than a dog's hind leg is straight, 
but it Is flatter than the slow moving 45-7U bullet, 
simply because h travels faster and does not give 
gravity lhe time to drag upon it, that the slow flight 
of lhe 45-70 affords. 

The flat” trajectory' of a bullet therefore depends 
first upon its speed, then upon its shape,— whether 
it gives the minimum of air resistance and, lastly 
Upon its weight,—whether it holds Its energy in 
spite of the air resistance, or whether It being light, 
falls off in speed like a feather thrown from your 
hand, as compared with a pebble. 

The chief advantage in flat trajectory is that it 
lessens the chances for missing yuur mark through 
error in estimating lhe distance, or through not hav¬ 
ing time to change the sights of the rifle for quick 
shots. A rifle sighted for 100 yards and having a 
flat trajectory, In shooting parlance, would not miss 
a deer if the game were 200 yards distant anti the 
rifle was fired point blank at It, The bullet would 
strike lower than your point of aim, and it would 
be preferable to raise your sights If time permitted, 
but still for n quick shot, you would probably 
score a lilt if your aim was not too low down on lhe 
body of the game. But with one of t heboid style, 
low-velocity, curved-trajectory rifles, where the 
bullet travels in a high curve, the greatest care is 
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necessary in setting the sights for long shots, else 
the bullet would go curving just over, or just under 
the game. Jt is just the difference between bring 
a mortar at a ship, where the shell travels in a great 
high curve through the air and where the projectile 
will score a miss if not exactly aimed, and firing 
an ordinary coast defense gun with its low-curved 
trajectory. There is no mystery about it, the 
bullet that Lravels the faster, arrives at the mark 
in the shorter time, and therefore offers less chance 
for the pull of gravity to operate. The shape of 
the bullet would have nothing to do whh its Slight 
—in vacuo—but the resistance of the air has a 
great deal to do with the llight of the bullet. For 
this reason,’the bullet having the sharper point will 
hold its velocity*—its speed—better than a bullet 
with square nose or even a blunt rounded one. 
And again a bullet offering the smaller section to 
the air, will hold its velocity far belter than the one 
having its weight in a different form, where the air 
can push against it and hold it hack* Air resist¬ 
ance is great factor in the flight of a bullet. No 
man who has ever ridden a bicycle against a good 
stiff breeze has any doubt as to its efficacy in slow¬ 
ing up the speed of a moving objectr A bullet 
traveling at the rale of 180G feet per second, is 
burking an air resistance equivalent to a wind 
blowing 1200 miles per hour, A wind blowing at 
one-twelfth this speed would uproot trees and 
overturn strong buildings, so it is easy to see that 
ibis air resistance would have a great effect on the 
flight of a projectile. This air resistance is negli¬ 
gible at the short ranges, up to 300 yards, but 
above this range, the falling on in the speed of the 
bullet is noticeable, and the man who likes to try 
long shots at game or target cannot afford to over¬ 
look this feature. The resistance of the air is one 
of the great arguments against the big bore car¬ 
tridges, except for hunting at short ranges, The 
resistance of the air, to projectiles traveling at 
velocities from 1500 to 2000 feet, per second, is not 
increased in direct ratio with the increase in the size 
of the bu Met but it Increases with the squares of the 
different diameters. For instance the air pressure 
on two bullets of the same shape, one .30 caliber 
and the other .50 caliber, is not as 3 is to 5* but is 
as 3 is to 8, or nearly three Limes as much as Lhe 
smaller bullet has to buck. When wc come to 
consider that we have an equivalent of a 1200-miles- 
per-hour zephyr, to drive our bullet against, the 
difference in the bullets is worth considering. 
Therefore if we want a bullet of a certain weight— 
that is delivering a certain amount of energy that 
we know* is necessary to kill game, it is apparently 
better to put it in the form of a long, thin, bullet 
at high specif, rather than a short, stubby one that 
has to buck from two to three times the air resist¬ 
ance. At short ranges this is not worth considering, 
but the true rifleman will want to try shots at long 
range at times and there is no use in wasting hte 
powder’s energy driving a stubby projectile through 
the dense body of air between it anti its target. 
l 1 Uncle Sam considers this problem of air pressures 
so great that he called in his brand new model of 
1003 rifles, tens of thousands of them there were, 
and re chambered them for a new bullet having an 
extremely sharp point, with which it had been 
found that the velocity could be held up to the 
long ranges. Diameters being the same, the heavier 
bullet will usually hold its velocity longer than the 


lighter ones, both of them being started at the same 
speed. Not so this new bullet. It is buL 150 
grains in weight against 220 grains for the former 
bullet. Vet on account of lhe sharper point, it 
holds its velocity much letter than the older, heavier 
bullet, although they are both the same diameter. 

The greatest objection to the long, thin, small¬ 
bore, high-velocity type of cartridge, is that in the 
opinion of some people* this bullet does not strike 
as heavy a blow as the larger bullet; that it tends 
to penetrate cleanly without causing much shock 
or loss of blood. This was true with the bullets 
encased entirely in the copper-nickel jacket* used 
with the small-bore high-velocity bullets to insure 
their slicking to the rifling, but with a bullet prop¬ 
erly made, having its point of soft lead, it strikes 
a blow powerful enough for anyone and penetrates 
to the vitals of the animal, something that cannot 
always be said of the large-bore* lead bullets* 
advocated for game shooting by some hunters. 

Again, Lhe large-bore bullet* even though it be 
metal patched as the large Ixmc cartridges are tlow 
made* tends to flatten out too much or break up* 
from having too great a striking surface and not 
enough bullet behind to hold it together. Lead 
bullets of large bore are particularly liable to fail 
in the Sr penetration* to "dinner-pi ate” instead of 
mushroom* to flatten out entirely on a large bone 
and fail to reach the vitals of the animal. The 
ideal game killing bullet for large and tough game 
would be a bullet from three to five times its dia¬ 
meter, in length, traveling at high speed and with 
soft point. A bullet of this kind would mushroom 
enough to give the shock required and still have 
enough undeformed bullet left to complete the 
penetration to the vitals of the animal. Moose 
have been found time and again containing flattened 
lead bullets, evidently fired from some large bore* 
low velocity rifle and which failed to kill or even 
permanently disable the animal. You have a cer¬ 
tain amount of energy to deliver. You can deliver 
this m the form of a bullet, easily flattened out and 
deformed* excellent tor soft fleshed game such as 
deer or antelope but noL good for tough game like 
the moose or grizzly, II is easy to find a bullet 
that wilt deliver a powerful blow but this is not all 
that is required. You can deliver quite a little 
energy and a heavy blow with a base-ball bat in 
the hands of a husky man but this will not prove 
very effective. You can deliver it in the form of a 
brickbat and get the same striking energy that is 
behind your bullet, but all the harm that will result 
will be a set of sore ribs for the game struck. You 
ran deliver your energy in the form of a small-bore 
bullet that will mushroom on impact to a certain 
degree and yet retain penetration enough to reach 
the vitals. This is better than a flattened out bullet 
on the outside of some big bone, and this is the 
tendency of stubby, big-bore bullets on striking 
tough, long-haired, thick-hided animats. 

And again, the bullet traveling at extreme high 
speed has an explosive effect of its own, and con¬ 
verts the parts near it, when it strikes game. Into 
projectiles themselves* just as the blow of a mallet 
on a stationary croquet lull, converts it into a 
projectile itself. Uncle Sant mentions this explo¬ 
sive effect in his "Small Arms Firing Regulations 11 
for the army* and it is well known that shots from 
high-power* small-bore rifles in the stomach were 
nearly always fatal in the late wars, while bullet 
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wounds, from the same rides, in the head, were 
often not serious. This, of course, with full meitl 
patched bullets, with soft point the head shots 
would have been fatal almost without exception. 
Some of the big-bore bullets are almost as large in 
diameter as they are long, and they flatten out on the 
least provocation. And you cannot imagine a 
Battened out button of lead pc net rating very far, 
either. When you shoot game you want to do 
business with the insides—the works—of the animat 
not merely with his hide or the flesh immediately 
adjoining. 

The all-round rifle has yet to appear. It is per¬ 
fectly practicable to load the most powerful car¬ 
tridges on the market, and get good results on the 
small game, by using light powder charges and a 
small bullet. And if you—dike most Americans— 
want but the one rifle and cannot afford an entire 
battery like our English cousins, it is well to get a 
cartridge large enough for the largest game you 
expect to hunt in the next fiv* years or for the long¬ 
est range at which you expect to practice. Lighter 
loads for other purposes are easy to work out. 

But—if you are positive that you will never cross 
Lhr path of the festive grizzly t that you have no 
ambitions to see a moose head of your own getting 
in your den, then don't get a grizzly rifle. Tf all 
that you Want to do is to blaze away at a mark, to 
shoot squirrels and tin cans and blue jays and 
chicken hawks and your neighbors' cats, don't get 
a .405 Winchester, It is tine for big game but is 
not a pleasant rifle ty shoot, and there is no use 
killing your small game so excessively that you 
cannot find h afterwards. If this is the height of 
your ambition—and you are planning a whole lot 
of fun for yourself, even if your quarry is not large— 
get a ,22 caliber rim-fire rifle of standard make^a 
repeater, of course, adapted to the short, the long 
and the long-rifle cartridges. You will have an 
arm that can be used on the 200 yard range with 
the long rifle cartridges, with results that will make 
the shooter of the heavy gun sit up and take notice 
—providing of course there are no excessive zephyrs 
rambling about the vicinity of the range. And for 
back yard practice, or your range that you fixed 
up in your basement, the .22 short, smokeless 
powder, will give you line results and won't bellow 
to the passing policeman every time you pull the 
trigger either. 

If you are a one-gun man, don't make the mistake 
of buying one of the small fry caliber rifle*, that 
stand between the .22 and the 32^10. The calibers 
of the class of the 25-20, 32-20, and all the other 
multitudinous calibers of this class are very nice 
for certain kinds of game shooting, or target prac¬ 
tice, but they are not worth while to Lhe one-gun 
man. If his sole ambition is small game and short 
range target practice, the .22 rifle will take care of 
his requirements. The .22 long rifle cartridge with 
mushroom bullet will do wonders in killing game, 
as the writer can testify, and even a coyote or small 
wolf will fall before its deadly tire under 100 yards 
range. And the small rifle affords lots of prartice 
at a small cost, lhe .22 caliber cartridges costing 
about 25 cents per 100. and the long rifle costing 
35 cents for lhe same number. The cartridges of 
the class of the 25 20 and 32-20 cost around $1,50 
per 100—six limes as much as the .22 caliber,, and 


the owner has a rifle that is neither fish, flesh nor 
good red herring. It is like the lazy man who was 
too light for heavy work, and too heavy for light 
work. This just about describes these "betwixt- 
and-between” calibers, although of course, for the 
man with half a dozen rifles, they are very line for 
certain classes of game. The 25—20, 32-20 and 
other cartridges of this class are loo light for deer, 
although deer have, of course, been killed with 
them. The cartridges cost too much fur the all- 
round blazing which the small rifle lover wishes to 
do. and the one-gun man with one of them w ill find 
that he didn't get much of a rifle after all. 

If you are entirely certain that deer or small 
black bear will be the largest representatives of the 
furred family you intend to hunt in the next five 
years—if you want a cartridge that can be reloaded 
easily, that is made in more different loads by the 
factories, and that has more different forms of ideal 
cast bullets adapted to it than any other cartridge 
made; that is the most accurate cartridge in the 
world with but one exception, perhaps; then buy 
a 32-40 rifle with nickel-steel barrel and be happy. 
It is hardly heavy enough for grizzly or similar 
tough animals—although the writer would prefer 
to be the man Inch in d the rifle than the grizzly if a 
test came—but for all ordinary American game It 
is a killer. Why a man will buy a .30-30 or any 
other rifle of this class, such as the .303 Savage or 
the .32 Special, when the 32-40 rifle is obtainable 
the writer cannot see* 

The 32-TO has been the standard for years for 
fine target shooting anti today, it, with its twin, the 
38-55, are the cartridges used by the lovers of fine 
off-hand shooting at 200 yards* And the devotees 
of this sport want a cartridge that will put one shot 
almost on top of another-at this range* The fac¬ 
tories supply for rifles of this caliber* the 32-40 
black powder cartridge; the short range cartridge; 
the miniature cartridge; the low pressure smokeless 
cartridge with either full metal patched or soft 
nosed bullet; the 32-40 lead bullet cartridge with 
smokeless powder; and Lhe 32-40 high power 
cartridge, with either full metal patched or soft 
point bullets. This makes a total of six different 
cartridges, all of them entirely different and adapted 
to different sorts of shooting. The cartridges cost 
about twice as much as the .25-20. but the owner 
has a rifle that can be changed from a fine short- 
range target, or small game shooting, arm, to one 
of the modern high-power, hard-hitting class, simi¬ 
lar to the .3(1-30 and ,303. The shell is straight 
taper, there is no bottle neck to stick in your ritk\ 
and which requires resizing when reloading, to 
finally break short off after a few shots. The 
bullet weighs 1G5 grains, five grains less than one 
make of ,30-30 cartridge and five grains more than 
another make. With the high power cartridge— 
and mind the name, a certain company underloads 
these cartridges for the 32-40 rifle, calls them "High 
Velocity” and lists them in its catalogue as much 
inferior in power to their real strength when prop¬ 
erly loaded. These are not what you want. With 
the high power cartridges, the rifle gives an initial 
velocity of over 2,OCX) feet per second, a striking force 
of close to 1000 fooi-ibs., and a penetration of 33 
pine with full metal cased bullet. 
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THE LEVER vs. THE BOLT ACTION 


A CRITICISM OF A COMPARISON 

PART II 


Bv CHARLES NEWTON 


T HE next point is concerning the consequences 
of si burst primer, I once got a tut of 
cartridges for my 30^30 Marlin which evi¬ 
dently had copper primers and nearly every one 
burst" at discharge but no gas ever found its way 
hack along the firing pin hole as far as the hammer 
and I am confident that neit her Winchester or Martin 
will let gas from a burst primer Ijack the length of 
the IxdL. However, tests are easy and I wish the 
Editor would load a high power Winchester or 
Martin with a copper primer, tire it and tell us if 
he got any gas at the rear end of the bolt. A No. 
7 V, M. C. primer w ill burst readily but will ignite 
the powder* As to the springing of the Model 188b 
Winchester boh, tins bolt is about J' x iA* squire 
and runs in a groove in the receiver, the walls of 
which are 1-inch thick and the bolt has a flange 
on each side its full length running in a correspond¬ 
ing groove in the wall of the receiver. Did Mr. 
Grossman ever see, hear,, feel, smell or taste one of 
these bolls spring? if not, how docs he learn it? 
The next point of alleged superiority of the bolt 


is one which comes into use any lime a person 
travels with the rifle, therefore is of much greater 
importance than a feature which is seldom used. 
As to ease of taking the rifle entirely apart, the boll 
action is certainly superior to the lever action, and 
we will examine the relative importance of this point 
of superiority. 

Rifles are made to use, not to take apart and put 
together again. If facility of taking apart and 
putting together is of greater importance than speed 
nr accuracy of fire, then the bolt action is superior. 
On the other hand, if dismounting and assembling 
is an operation performed but once in several years, 
or even at shorter intervals, unless it becomes a 
matter of practically everyday experience, it is 
letter to have a rifle which gives the greatest effi¬ 
ciency in the field than one which will come apart 
easily, unless lhe liability to breakage is so great 
as to make ease of repair in the field of paramount 
importance, and we will see if il does. The settle- 
mem of the West and conquest of the prairies and 
mountains required, received and developed a class 
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action over the lever action is in its “simplicity and 
ease of dismounting/' This head is susceptible of 
discussion from two standpoints, taking down for 
packing ur carrying in a Victoria case, and taking 
the rifle and lock mechanism completely apart. 
From the standpoint of convenience in taking 
down for transportation, our repeaters, if purchased 
in the take-down model, readily come apart leav¬ 
ing the stock, lock and all operating mechanism 
in one part and the barrel and magazine attached 
in another and will then pack in a space the length 
of the l>arrel with no loose pieces. With the bolt 
action one must use a screwdriver and take the 
weapon apart, leaving loose screws and parts to 
get lost or misplaced, and when u is taken apart 
it slid requires space for packing sufficient in length 
to accommodate the stock and forestock, which 
are all in one piece, also the length of the receiver 
is added to that of the barrel Therefore the rifle 
cannot be earned in a Victoria case nor can U be 
packed in any trunk of ordinary size. This point 


of men who were true frontiersmen, who were away 
from civilization for months at a time and whose 
food was procured and sculps protected by iheir 
rifles and revolvers. These were practical men, of 
much experience and their very lives depended 
upon the accuracy, durability and efficiency of their 
rifles, consequently they would not, as a class, be 
swayed by fad or theory regarding their weapons, 
but would and did choose those which long experi¬ 
ence demonstrated would give the best general 
average of service under the conditions in which 
they were used* The tests of service to which 
these weapons were put were fully as strenuous as 
any to which the modern sportsman subjects hi* 
rifle and as a result the American coat of arms 
might well be a Colt's revolver and a Winchester 
forty-four* There has never been an arm which 
has* received to nearly unanimous an approval as 
the Winchester type of lever action repeater received 
at the hands of these frontiersmen, and, since there 
were bolt action rifles on the market during nearly 
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all the time the reputation of the Winchester type 
of rifle was being thus made and tested, one of 
which was made by the Winchester company itself, 
the only explanation is that this class of men, who 
were more qualified to pass judgment ujjon this 
question than any other class of men who ever 


from it. So does the lush action, but in a less de¬ 
gree. With a rifle having a tubular magazine of 
just sufficient length to accommodate the same 
number or cartridges as used in the box magazine, 
that is five, the rifle will balance at about the base 
of the rear cartridge. With the box magazine the 
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lived or will ever live again, for the frontier, 
with its pedis afid hardships has been ban¬ 
ished from the earth, actually found the lever 
action ride superior, as an allround weapon for 
hard usage and efficiency, to the bolt action 
and trusted their lives in its keeping. Both 
styles of rifle have their points of superiority, 
and to determine the best type of rifle we 
musL have recourse to the law of averages; 
must determine the relative value of the differ- 
ent features of the different arms and thus 
determine the best. 

We have no court to which we can submit 
the question, huL we find, nevertheless, that they have 
been passed upon, first by the great army of fron¬ 
tiersmen who tamed the West, and later by the 
whole American people, and the determination of 
the first was affirmed by the second with practical 
unanimity, and was in favor of the lever action 
repeater. It may jam, it may break, the flat springs 
may be all wrong, it may Ije complicated, it may 
get out of order, it may Ik* hard to repair, and may 
balance improperly* but neither the frontiersmen 
or the American public have been able to notice it 


points of all the cartridges are two inches to 
the rear of the balance of the arm* and it 
glows more muzzle heavy at each shot. 
Therefore the difference between the box 
magazine and the short tubular magazine 
of equal capacity, as to changing the balance 
of the arm is largely theoretical. 

If a shell sticks in the bolt action, and if 
the extractor be strong enough it will be with¬ 
drawn by the cam action of the boh easier 
than if it stick in the lever action, hut as to 
the extractor slipping by the cartridge head 
and leaving it in the chamber, extractors 
can !>c made as strong in one type as in the 
other, and can U: made to srick as closely to Lhc 
shell As to the likelihood of this kind of an acci¬ 
dent happening, it enters into the great law of aver¬ 
ages which, when summed up. has pronounced so 
conclusively in favor of the lever action. As to 
cleaning the rifle from the breech, the take-down 
lever action is just as handy as the bolt action and 
does not require as long a rod. As to the safi ly on 
the holt action* the half cock notch has sufficed fo 
the great army of American sportsmen and the 
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during the forty odd years in which the word 
' ‘Winchester'* has signified everything which is 
reliable and efficient to the great army of American 
frontiersmen and sportsmen, and during which bolt 
action rifles of equal excellence except as to design 
have ornamented the shelves and storerooms of the 
manufacturers. The next subject of criticism is 
the tubular magazine. It does rhange the balance 
of the arm fiQffi£wba! as the cartridges are used 


different locking devices which have been put upon 
our rifles from time to rime, although efficient in 
their action have been abandoned as a useless 
complication. Therefore the question as to which 
is the better style of action is largely one of taste 
combined with adaptability to the purposes for 
which it is to be used. Each type has its points of 
superiority and each its disadvantages. The lever 
action combines speed of fire to the capacity of the 
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magazine, trim ness of outline, case of manipulation 
anti symmetrical disposition of weight to meet 
shock of recoil. With this ionics a more compli¬ 
cated construction accompanied by such a |jerfec- 
tion of material and workmanship that the compli¬ 
cated construction practically ceases to be an ol> 
jcctfon. The bolt action is simple in construction 
and admits of rapid recharging of the magazine, 
and rapid and easy dismounting and re-assembling, 
therefore its disadvantages consisting of slower opera¬ 


tion, more awkward manipulation, throwing the 
rifle out of balance under shock of recoil by the boll 
handle projecting from the side, inability to take¬ 
down and more clumsy appearance due to the box 
magazine are outweighed by its good qualities 
when considered from the standpoint of a military 
ami but disqualify it for use as a popular sporting 
rifle and readily account for the fact that in America 
it has never been seriously considered for that 
purpose* 


ENCOURAGING RIFLE PRACTICE 


T HE attitude of the government and the 
National Guard Authorities throughout the 
country toward the civilian rifle shooters 
has greatly changed in the last year or so. No 
longer is the government rifle an object of curiosity 
to the American citizen; no longer does he stand 
on the outside of the fence and watch the national 
guardsmen at work at the butts, fearing to trespass 
up >n the range. It is now possible for any citizen 
to purchase the government rifle and ammunition 
and the ranges of both the federal and state authori¬ 
ties are thrown open to them for practice* That 
rifle shooting as a pastime is rapidly increasing in 
favor is shown by the fart that within the last eight 
weeks rifle dubs have been organized in the follow¬ 
ing localities: New Haven, Conn.; Apalachicola, 
Fla.; Altoona, III; Chicago, III; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Manchester, N. H.; Atlantic City, N, J.; Brooklyn, 
N, V.; Earlville, N. V.; Rfsbee, Ariz.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; St. Augustine, Ida. There have also been 
t tubs organized by the students of the Michigan 
Agricultural College and the Agricultural College 
of Utah. Among the public and preparatory 
schools of the country over forty clubs have been 
organized and affiliated with the National Rifle 
Association of American Many of the boys have 
purchased the government rifle and are shooting side 
by side with their fathers and big brothers, using the 
same methods and qualifying as junior marksmen. 
Another subscriber to the endowment fund which 
the Association has been trying to raise has been 
secured. The plan h to secure twenty subscribers 
at $o.00D each for an endowment fund of §HH).000 r 
the income from which is to be used in promoting 
rifle shooting among colleges, schools and civilians. 
The scheme was suggested by Robert Bacon, ex- 
secretary of state, who was the first subscriber. 
The second man to show' his patroilsm is General 
McCrosky Butt, of New York. It should not be 
difficult la secure eighteen more men who are big 
and broad and patriotic enough to help out this 
very laudible scheme. Great interest is being taken 
by the military schools of the country in the action 
of the National Rifle Association in throwing open 
its matches to teams of cadets. If the transporta¬ 
tion and subsistence of such teams could be taken 
care of by the government in the same manner in 
which Lhe stale teams are looked after it is quite 
probable that Camp Perry would see more cadet 
teams at the shoot than National Guard teams. 


The school authorities and the boys are willing but 
the expense incidental to sending these teams to the 
national shorn is too great to Ise undertaken by the 
schools themselves. The $1,500 silver cup pre¬ 
sented by the United States Marine Corps to the 
National Rifle Association for an individual match, 
which will be held at Camp Perry has been delivered 
and is a beauty. Every rifleman on the grounds 
will want to have a try at it. Col. R. K. Evans, 
executive officer of the matches, is working out the 
details of his skirmish match which will be the first 
attempt to make the new battle conditions lately 
adopted by the Small Arras Board of the Army 
applied to a competition and is arousing a great 
deal of interest among the shooters. Six hundred 
and sixty-two menders of the Coast Artillery Corps 
of Connecticut competed for the National Rifle 
Association medal on the state range last month. 
The winner was Sergt. James F. Chadwick of the 
tenth company located at New London. State 
Rifle Associations have lately been organized in 
Florida, Arizona and Mississippi. 'There are now 
thirty-two states and territories with state associa¬ 
tions. The one hundred mark w ill soon be reached 
by regimental organizations affiliated with the 
Association. The latest acquisitions arc the Seventh 
Regiment of New York, Seventy-Fourth Regiment 
of Buffalo and the First Infantry of Arizona. It is 
believed that there has been no action since the 
revival of rifle shooting began that will have such 
a far reaching effect upon lhe future of rifle shooting 
in this country as the action taken by the National 
Rifle Association of America in deciding to return 
to the competitors in its annual matches all entracc 
fees on the percentage basis, less the actual cost of 
running the range, As the Army will have charge 
of the matches, furnishing the officers, markers 
and scorers, the percentage of entrance fees avail¬ 
able for distribution will lie large. Another popular 
move was the lengthening of the prize lists so that 
in Lhe larger matches twice as many competitors 
will be in for prize money as heretofore* The 
National Rifle Association in deciding to make this 
move believes it has met the wishes of all the rifle¬ 
men of lhe country and it ts now up to them to make 
a su ccess of the innovation * Program s a n d i nfo rma- 
tion of the big shooting tournament to be held at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, in August can be secured from 
Lieut* Albert S* Jones, Secretary National Rifie 
Association of America, Ilibbs Building, Washing¬ 
ton, D, C. 
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WANTED—A .22 AUTOMATIC PISTOL 

A FEW SUGGESTIONS 


S INCE the invention of fixed ammunition, no 
single cartridge has done more to promote 
marksmanship and foster the love of fire 
arms among Americans than the dainty diminu¬ 
tive little .22 caliber ride cartridge. Many a rifle¬ 
man of national reputation may easily trace his 
string of victories with match and military rifles, 

I Mick to an humble beginning with a cheap Klobert 
Rifle and a box of .22 shorts. At first they were 
looked upon with contempt by the stalwart giants 
who shot the powerful long range .45 and ,60 
caliber Sharps and Remingtons, but like everything 
of right principle, the baby caliber gradually worked 
its way into general recognition and popular favor, 
until today, the .22 caliber rifle is universally recog¬ 
nized as a most important factor in the education 
of riflemen. Not only is the .22 placed in the 
hands of the school boy and cadet, but ft is an 
important item in the equipment of every company 
of national guardsmen or regular troops; While 
every expert shot numbers among his favorite arms 
a .22 caliber target rifle having some specially 
favored action, and a barrel by Pope, Zkchang, or 
some other famous maker, the excellence of whose 
handiwork is a permanent standard for the less 
carefully finished product of armorers who manu¬ 
facture rifles in vast numbers by machinery. Thus 
in the domain of the rifle, the .22 caliber has been 
received with something like due appreciation. 
The same can scarcely be said of the .22 caliber 
in the not less important field of the pistol. Tfs 
true Stevens, Remington, Wurfflein, and Smith & 
Wesson have produced first class target pistols, 
but they were in nearly every Instance intended for 
target work only, and were single shot arms. Not 
a single type of repeating pistol to lake a ,22 caliber 
cartridge of any kind has ever U A en offered to 
American shooting men, that could in any way be 
called a success. Some were too small and light, 
others too large and heavy, and all were handi¬ 
capped with that inherent defect of the revolver 
which permits the escape of gas between the barrel 
and cylinder, causing a loss of energy, and an 
accumulation of fouling at that point. This is one 
of the natural limitations of the revolver, and as art 
obstacle to the further development of that type 
of arm, it appears to be insurmountable. Still 
another k the cylinder. Not only k it bulky and 
cumbersome, bulging to both sides as it does, but 
ihe number of shots must of necessity lx; limited 
by the circumference of the cylinder and the size 
of the cartridge, both of which must be kept vvitbin 
the dimensions demanded by long established laws 
of symmetry and proportion. The use of smokeless 
powders would, in a measure, eliminate the dis¬ 
agreeable feature of fouling, so long a nightmare 
to revolver shooters, but here our progress would 
cease. By taking the automatic type of pistol as a 
principle to build upon and improve, we seem to 
have practically unlimited latitude in almost every 
direction. Certainly the plan of its mechanism is 


admirably adapted to the requirements of the .22 
caliber cartridge. The closely locked breech 
mechanism prevents the loss of energy, so disastrous 
to the mi nature cartridge. The long magazine, 
located in the handle, insures an ample number of 
rounds so that reading is no longer a drudgery. 
There are no unnecessary projecting corners or 
bulging sides, to catch on things and wear bright. 
The sighting plane is the whole, over-all, length of 
the arm, U has a single action lock work and 
trigger. No other kind has ever furnished on excuse 
for its existence on any arm , The plane of function 
is straight forward and back, thus reducing the lia¬ 
bility to dog or block while in action. The mechan¬ 
ism k simple, contains but few parts, and all the 
parts necessary to remove for cleaning arc easily 
dismounted and assembled without the aid of tools. 
Notwithstanding all of the good points, here noted, 
and they are natural to the type, the automatic 
pistol in Its present stage of development is far from 
being the perfect weapon which is the dream of the 
American target expert, the soldier, or the sports¬ 
man. The mechanical principle is ideal, the speed 
of maintained fire all that can ever be desired for 
the individual, and the system of recharging the 
magazine is speedy and In every way satisfactory, 
In mentioning the above advantages, I have the 
Colt's automatic in mind, but the points brought 
out are common to all of the best makes of the 
automatic type. 

In naming specifications for a new .22 caliber 
auto pistol, to avoid complications and the necessity 
for adding andher cartridge to the already too 
numerous list, we suggest that the pktol be made 
to take the Winchester .22 caliber automatic rifle 
cartridge which is powerful, clean, smokeless, and 
grease less. A rimfire is not expensive to shoot, anti 
it has been thoroughly proved in the arm for which 
it was originally designed. Its dimensions arc such 
that the magazine and the grip which receives it 
may be reduced to exquisite proportions, and 
modeled to any desired shape. Mr. Lowdennilk 
wisely suggests the Colt single action grip as the 
pattern that would give the most general satisfac¬ 
tion arming the shooters who have given ihe subject 
sufficient study to have formed a definite opinion 
in regard to it. This form seems, to have been 
accepted without question by all the manufacturers 
of high grade weapons in America. It seems to 
meet the requirements of the various groups of 
pistol shooters who differ widely in their ideas of 
manipulation and shooting, more nearly than any 
other form of grip. It is distinctly American, lends 
itself readily to the varying sizes and structure of 
the hand and has returned to universal favor after 
other patterns of grip have been tried and failed. 
In the new weapon we want no hyphenated title. 
Neither .22-32 nor 22-45, nor any other suggestion 
of a compromise. We want a ,22 caliber auto¬ 
matic pistol from cornerstone to cupola, a weapon 
that when finished and placed In the hands of 
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shooters, will represent the best thought of the 
progressive and representative shooting men of 
America. In our former efforts to get a revolver 
more in accordance with modern ideas, we became 
hopelessly divided on the most trivial points, often 
losing sight of the main question entirely. This 
can scarcely happen again, as most of the causes 
for contention formerly encountered have been 
permanently settled by changing conditions. There 
can be no difference of opinion as u> caliber, for the 
new gun is intended to occupy an entirety new field. 
The merits of double and single actions can not be 
brought up for discussion, for the reason that the 
automatic types are all single action ami can be 
bred faster than the most enthusiastic admirer of 
1 he double action ever dared to claim for his favorites 
and that 1 cm j, without deranging the aim by pulling 
against the combined strength of main and sear 
spring with the trigger. There will be no fear of 
the arm varying in its elevation or energy on account 
of escaping gases, such a condition is impossible, 
each cartridge is chambered in the barrel and the 
breech locked until the bullet has left the muzzle, 
thus utilizing the full value of the powder charge. 
In an arm as light in caliber as a .22, great rare 
should be exercised to avoid the common mistake 
of making the arm too light. Each arm requires 
a certain amount of weight to handle to good ad¬ 
vantage, Probably no small arms of which we 
have any knowledge were so perfectly balanced as 
certain accepted models of Lhe dueling pistol; in 
these it was noticeable that most of the weight was 
forward of the grip. The tendency of modern 
armorers more especially those who build the 
automatic types, is to place the weight mostly to 
the rear of the trigger. This method, together 
with the short slender barrel, does not give us the 
muzzle weight so familiar in our revolvers and so 
essential to steady holding, Wc have erred in 
both directions, and now that we are designing a 
new weapon for up-to-date shooting methods, we 
should see to it lhaL funner errors of construction 
are avoided in so far as they may be. The auto¬ 
matic types have been in general use for over ten 
years, or long enough to have made their way in the 
shooting world, but it can not be claimed that they 
have done so. We look in vain for worlds records 
with Colt or Lugcr. The Bergman and Mauser 
are not conspicuously mentioned among the shoot¬ 
ing stars of St. Louis and Manhattan, and our cau¬ 
tious military group still cling lovingly to the faulty 
revolver. There is a reason for this, and fb my 
mind, the reason is not far to seek. Theoretically, 
the auto pistol is the more perfect arm for every 
purpose for which a one hand gun may he used. 
They arc accurate as the revolver, and with the 
same load, wilt shoot 25 per cent stronger. They 
are easily dismounted for cleaning, requiring no 
tools, and are less ^acceptable to injury, and the 
speed of lire when once started, is incomparably 
faster than with the revolver. What then is the 
cause For the preference shown the older weapon? 
To my mind it is its superior fit and balance. The 
handle of a pistol should be more than a mere easing 
for machinery. It should be designed with an idea 
of fitting the average man's hand when held in a 
natural shooting position. The angle of the hand 
with rebtiun to the barrel should be such that aim 
can Ixr taken without bonding the arm or wrist out 
of a natural easy line. There should be weight 


enough forward of the trigger to balance the arm 
and steady it while aiming. No matter what the 
mechanical perfections of an arm, if it can not be 
held to point of aim or directed quickly and natur¬ 
ally at the object to be hit, it can never become a 
favorite with expert marksmen. I am of the opinion 
that the mechanism of most auto pistols is unneces¬ 
sarily heavy, and in some instances, the frame of 
the weapon contains too much dead metal. With some 
mikes the barrel is short, out of all proportion to 
the total length of the arm. When this occurs the 
proportions arc not pleasing to the eve, and it Is 
extremely difficult to so distribute the weight that 
a well balanced weapon ran he produced, Colt 
and Savage.have shown us that a highly complicated 
nr an intricate system of machinery is unnecessary. 
That all the machinery necessary to function prop¬ 
erly may l*e contained within a Limit of less bulk 
and even greater beauty than any of the revolver 
types to which wc have become to strongly attached. 
Taking a system like the Coll or Savage as a prin¬ 
ciple for the proposed .22 caliber multishot pistol, 
let us see how they might be modified to meet our 
requirements. It is essential that a first class 
weapon should be safe, beyond question. There¬ 
fore, the breech should be securely locked until the 
bullet has left the muzzle. This feature is already 
assured as most auto pistols are so constructed that 
no gases escape. A uniform pressure is maintained 
against the bullet while passing through the barrel, 
a condition essential to accuracy and proper com¬ 
bustion, The grip should be placed at such an angle 
with regard to the bore that the cartridges Would feed 
easily and surety from the magazine into the chamber, 
no matter •what position the arm may chance to be 
held in. This angle should permit the hand when 
in the act of firing, to be plated as near as possible 
in the line or recoil of the axis of the piece. An 
inherent fault of the revolver is the height of this 
line above the s^rip, which is tv> doubt responsible 
for much of the disagreeable muzzle disturbance of 
the latter arm. Shall we have an outside hammer? 
The sentiment of most progressive gun students 
would probably be against the outside hammer, but 
what have we to take its place? If we enclose the 
hammer svithin the frame, it means a diminutive 
little safety that can not lx' shifted, with a cold or 
gloved hand, or an additional automatic safety sear, 
placed on the rear of the grip that must be grasped 
in an arbitrary manner to function properly. 
Weapons so equipped have never been the chosen 
amis of the knowing ones, whose lives depended on 
their guns. I believe an outside hummer like the 
one on the single action Colt revolver, of proper 
shape and proportion, would be preferable to any 
other device. Time has proved that no other 
weapon could be gotten into action as quickly and 
as safely as the single action Coll revolver. The 
greatesL objection to any of the automatic types as 
an emergency gun, is the exasperating slowness of 
firing the initial shot. It not only requires extra 
motions, but under certain conditions, the employ¬ 
ment of both hands. Given an outside hammer 
with a properly shaped spur, and a good deep 
safety notch, the gun may l>e carried with the 
chamber loaded. It ran be cocked safely and surely 
with the thumb as it ts drawn from the holster, and 
the first shot delivered with incredible speed. It 
would make but little difference whether the .22 
caliber were made with the hammer covered or 
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exposed, but as part of our object in advocating 
the new gun is the ultimate improvement of all 
American arms, it is worth while to study the sub¬ 
ject from every point of view. A feature of the 
auto pistols as at present constructed, is the over¬ 
hang to the rear. This projection docs not contri¬ 
bute to the beauty of any arm, and is not necessary 
as a mechanical feature. Should a well shaped ham¬ 
mer be applied to the new pistol, it could be utilised 
as a guide to the slide, and the over-hang dispensed 
with. In comparing the different existing models 
and makes, we may glean many good jjoints from 
each. We may also learn to avoid much that is 
unsightly and undesirable. Assuming that the 
mechanism is contained within the handle, as with 
the Coll anti Savage, a longer barrel will be required 
to give the proper balance for accurate shooting and 
ease and speed in handling. If any of our first class 
pistol makers will give the development of the auto¬ 
matic pistol, the attention w hich it merits* perfecting 
details of mechanism, refining and beautifying 


exterior outlines to conform to long established ideas 
of beauty in gun architecture, I venture the prophecy 
that the results will not only he a surprise to them¬ 
selves, but the demand will astonish even those 
manufacturers who have been accustomed to filling 
military contracts. Almost every sportsman's jour¬ 
nal contains inquiries for a .22 caliber pistol suitable 
for snap shooting. Rapid fire methods arc becom¬ 
ing more popular, already some of our progressive 
marksmen are anticipating the manufactures by 
applying 22 caliber barrels, and cylinders shortened 
and bushed to take the .22 long rifle smokeless 
cartridge, to Colt and Smith &: Wesson models of 
appropriate weight. A .38 Smith & Wesson mili¬ 
tary, and a Colt Police Positive, so treated, in tests 
at fifty yards range, showed surprising accuracy. 
Scores of 80, 88, 89 and 00 being made. If such 
accuracy can be secured w ith a converted arm, whrit 
may not be dune with weapon built specially, with 
every ]*■rfection of balance aml met h a n i c a 1 
detail. 


A BOOST FOR THE AUTO 


Editor Gun Department: I want to add an¬ 
other boost to Mr, Lowdcr milk's idea of the desir¬ 
ability of an automatic .22 caliber pistol. It seems 
to me that either the Colt or Winchester people 
have a first rate chance to put a fine selling propo¬ 
sition on the market, and fill a gap for just such a 
gun. And as Mr, Lowriermitk says, do not make 
it a vest pocket abomination—make it with a five 
or six-inch barrel, not too light, and with a com¬ 
fortable grip—one that you tan get hold of with 
the whole hand, instead of two lingers. Make the 
trigger pull as light and clean as is consistent with 
safety, and with sights that are removable if desired. 
It would seem that die grip safely is amply sufficient 
without the positive lock. The Winchester ,22 
auto cartridge should perfectly fill the bill, both for 
power and cost, for the type of gun in question. 
Like those mentioned, I have had the .22 auto 
"bug” for some time, more so since using a Luger. 
1 like the Luger very much indeed, and am reloading 
both reduced and full automatic charges, using a 
bullet for the full loads, of my own design, with 
line results, i am getting the trigger pull gradually 
lightened and am beginning to gel results that look 
like fair success, but for some localities and for a 
tramp though deep brush, it is too much gun in 
the first rase and too expensive in the second. 
When one can pick up from fifi to 75 per cent, or 
even more of their Luger shells, as in Uuget practice, 
it makes very cheap and strung shooting, but find¬ 
ing those same shells in the brush, is like finding 
hen's teeth. Here is where the .22 auto pistol, 
smooth working and w-ell sighted, would shine. 
How many times you will see mentioned, that so 
many hunters carry the Stevens or Smith & Wesson 
pistols for small game. Why not the .22 auto¬ 
matic then? As I have not seen previous numbers 
of the Outer's Book, and judge that previous 
articles have been written on the Revolver and Its 
Use, 1 should like to ask the editor what type of 
pistol or revolver seems to have the call as a bona 
fide target gun, for twenty and fifty yards, where 
the military, double action and "'knock down" 


features do not flourish? The gun*‘ that in the 
hands of a studious and conscientious shooter and 
one who can hold and pull, largely eliminates itself 
from criticism of its faults, throwing the burden of 
fault on the man who is liack of it and watching 
his money disappear in a whiff of smoke? I am 
reloading several of the high power cartridges, full 
charge, and like to see what others are doing—also 
make a cherry and cut a mould now and then. 
But everybody gel to gether, pull up you "galluses” 
and whoop for a .22 automatic pistol, made with 
civilized dimensions. Yours truly, 

H. B. JOHNSON. 

[Mr. H. B. Johnson's letter is characteristic of 
the many which we are receiving daily since Mr. 
Lowdermilk first broached the subject of the .22 
caliber automatic pistol No suggestion offered by 
a practical sportsman, fur many years, has caught 
the fancy of the public so quickly, or met with so 
cordial and enthusiastic an endorsement. Answer¬ 
ing Mr. Johnson's query as to what type of a pistol 
or revolver has the call as a bona fide target gun for 
twenty or thirty yards, where the military double 
action and knock down feature do not flourish, etc., 
I would say that the .22 single shot pistol is the 
choice of ail those who know anything of its real 
advantages, among which are cheapness of ammu¬ 
nition, marvelous accuracy, portability, cleanliness 
and other desirable features. With the .22 pistol 
one Is exempt from the drudgery of reloading 
cartridges, of cleaning during and after prolonged 
practice, the perplexities of break-downs, and the 
expense of repairs. The .22 pistol has but one 
draw- hack, and that is the monotony of loading 
one shot at a time, thus limiting the speed of fire 
to a degree that is somewhat trying to thf*sc who 
have been accustomed to the exhilarating speed 
of medium caliber repeating pistol, revolver or rifle 
fire. At present we have no weapon in the domain 
of the one hand gun that corresponds to the auto¬ 
matic and repeating ,22 caliber rifles, which have 
proven so popular*— R. A. K.] 
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HOW TO TEST A PISTOL 



B Y submitting the interesting drawing of his 
machine rest for testing l he accuracy of one 
hand guns of every type, Mr, W. }. Coons 
of New York ha* taken the initiative in a move¬ 
ment which, if followed to a logical conclusion* will 
do much to educate the public to a better under¬ 
standing of the possibilities of short barreled guns* 
Mr Coons truthfully says: “A rifleman, when using 
a new arm or experimenting with ammunition, can 
place the gun in a rest and leant with mechanical 
certainty in a short time, and with the expenditure 
of a few shots, the merit of his gun and load* The 
pistol shooter, on the other hand, has not this ad¬ 
vantage and must depend upon his own hand and 
eye* Even with the most exfjert shots, this method 


ing, hut must hold the muzzle free, A machine 
rest for the pistol would readily label the inaccurate 
ammunition, and it seems strange that some one 
has not put such an appliance on the market.” In 
view of the ever increasing interest of the various 
groups of shooting men in the evolution and per¬ 
formance of the pistol, it would seem that the 
efforts of Mr. Coons are being directed along the 
right lines. The results obtained have been more 
uniform and satisfactory than by any other method 
vet devised. The principle of the Coons machine 
rest "Not only eliminates the human element of 


THE COONS TESTING 
MACHINE 


holding and aiming the weapon, but at the 
same time allows it the same freedom to 
jump and recoil as if held by the hand.” When it is 
remembered that efforts have bcenViade from time to 
time to secure the maximum of accuracy from this 
class of weapons by using skeleton stocks and tele¬ 
scopic sights, the excellent results obtained by Mr. 
Coons are the more remarkable. A fresh interest 
has been awakened on the subject of pistols and their 
performance. The government is testing new types 
of the revolver and automatic pistols of various 
makes with a view to their adoption, exhaustive 
tests have just been concluded to determine the 
most accurate make of ammunition for use in 
service revolvers, pending the action of the ord¬ 
nance board in regard Lo the automatic pistols, now 
undergoing the test of actual service. From the 
meager report received and the hurried methods 
of conducting so important a test, experienced, 
and scientific shooting men might with entire pro¬ 
priety question the results so obtained. No doubt 
the test was wholly impartial to all concerned, but 


must be uncertain, and if my own slight experience 
is any criterion, the average shooter is naturally 
apt to think a certain load is allright because he 
happens, when trying it, to be in unusually good 
form or to be favored with good luck. The same 
man also is apt to condemn a load if he happens to 
make a series of unsatisfactory scores* . . It is 
plain that testing a pistol with the hand and eye is 
more difficult, and firing a greater number of times 
in order to arrive at definite and correct results, 
than testing a rifle from the shoulder. Hence there 
is greater need for a pistol than for a rifle machine 
rest. The pistol shooter has not even the advan¬ 
tage of resting the muzzle of his weapon when test- 
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were the methods used, such as would bring out 
the full merits of the various loads? The machine 
rests as used by the government to determine the 
comparative merits of the five different makes of 
revolver ammunition were constructed as follows: 
Five cement bases, four feet tie low' and four feet 


but the weapons remained unchanged throughout 
the test. It would be a most interesting and in¬ 
structive proceeding to substitute machine rests of 
the pattern invented by Mr. Coons for the one used 
by the government in the recent test, all other 
conditions being identical, and compare the results 




10 shots. 50 yards, Smith & Wesson military revolver, J 7-:0 l® shots, 50 y.irds. .38 Smith & Wesson mtlLt&ry revol 
grdn* Uulbeye powder, Peters HO^rsm bullet. Reduced ver. grains Biitteeye | owder, l5$-grain u. M. C 
one-third. hallot. Reduced one-Uitrdi 


a bow earth were built. On top of these heavy 
two-inch planking was bolted and to these the 
revolver nests were secured by heavy screws. The 
service revolver, 3ft caliber Cults, were then clamped 
into the machine rest, sighting shots were allowed 
which In all cases were taken. One shot at a lime 
being placed In the i yUnder for that purpose. As 



n> shots* C5- feet, Smith 
Sr. Wesson pi slot, IL M, C, 
.1*2 Inng-rifto cartridges, 


obtained. Mr. Coons and his duhmates of the 
Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association have 
done considerable experimental work with both 
the rigid type of rest where the muzzle is held 
down firmly and the one where the muz/le is left 
free to recoil and jump in a natural manner. Mr. 
Coons says: "The rigid machine has been tried 



Ju shots* Ek=i mot, SmltP 
& Wesson pl»tol, pa ter a 
♦22 lonjs-rlEle cartridges. 


a usual thing, two sighting shots were fired. Once 
but one was fired and once four were taken which 
was the highest number. The time limit for recu rJ 
tiring was set at ten seconds for the five shots which 
were placed in the weapons at one time. After the 
tiring of each series of five shots for record, the 
contestants were each assigned to another rest 



M s],oC- yards. Smith & Wesson pistol. Peters 
So vett^Pop^'Armory .22 cartridges. Reduced <mt*- 
tntid 


but little, and although it makes very dose groups, 
the Interesting question remains to be answered 
whether the rigid style of machine will make a 
proper distinction between what would lie regular 
and irregular ammunition if fired under match 
conditions* and whether or not its close groups 
signify more than that the revolver itself is accurate.” 
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We reproduce herewith some remarkably close 
groups marie by Mr. Coons with his free recoil 
machine rest. These groups were shot with a .38 
Smith 8: Wesson target revolver with a 64-inch 
barrel. The .22 califier groups were made with a 
Smith & Wesson single shot p'stnl with an 8-inch 


compose his muscles and pulse into a condition of 
perfect rest, or nurse his nerves into that semi- 
hypnotic condition which compels the round 
headed little demon of a front sight to suspend his 
hair spring fandango for the fraction of time 
necessary to press the trigger. The use of a well 



Number L 



barrel. A very ingenious pneumatic device for 
tripping the trigger was invented by Mr, M. Hays, 
to whose skill and courtesy we arc Indebted for the 
drawing, but in making the accompanying groups 
the trigger was pulled by band. The question of 
rest shooting must always be one of great interest 
to gun men and those who imagine that it is easy 



Number s. 


Number 1, 



to acquire the skill necessary to get the possibilities 
for accuracy from a high grade arm, can have 
another guess. Watch the average man sighting 
his hurtling ride and you will notice that few if 
any are able to maintain the body in jx*rfecl revise 
in any position a sufficient length i f time to release 
the sear without deranging the aim. Some nun, 



on account of peculiarities of physique or tempera¬ 
ment, may not hope to master the art of rest shoot¬ 
ing. ah hough they may l*c excellent marksmen in 
other positions. The man who is full blooded and 
Carrying considerable flesh will lind it difticull to 



constructed rest like the one illustrated by Mr, 
Coons will save much discomfort, enable every 
one to test his own arms and loads and eliminate 
most of the uncertainties which must remain for a 
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long time in one’s mind where arms are sighted 
without the assistance of some such steadying 
appliance. We should avail ourselves of every 
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legitimate means in quickly acquire a thorough 
knowledge of both our weapons and their loads* so 
dial we may lie the better able to conduct our prac¬ 
tice in such a manner as will enable us to gel the 
best results in the shortest time with least effort 
and expense. In practice with any type of arm 1 
believe it is well to establish for imc*s self ai least. 


a process of elimination. Thus when a fault is 
discovered, work with direct reference to it until it 
is wholly eliminated or as nearly so as may be, 
working on each adverse condition in turn as they 
present themselves until all are remedied or im¬ 
proved. When all doubt as to the cause of trouble 
is removed it is usually a short road to the cure. 


Note— The groups shown were from Machine Rest at 20 yards with Smith & Wesson .3S re¬ 
volver, No. 1. 5 shots, No. 2, 10 shots. No. 3, 5 shots, Ideal Ki t-grain No. 300270 bullet, 2*4 grains Laflln 
& Rand Bullseye powder. No, 4. 10 shots, No. 5, S shots, Ideal 134-grain No. 3GD27Q bullet, 2.7 grains 
La din & Rand Bullseye powder. No, G, 10 shots, No. 7* 10 shots, Ideal 154-grain No. 300270 Ini tier t 
2.7 grains LalUn X Rand Hullseye powder. No. H, II) shots* No, 9. 5 shots* No. 10, 5 shots. Ideal 154- 
grain No. 300270 bullet. 3 grains Tallin & Rand Bufisew powder. X t. It, HI slmis, SillimaivManhaiten 
Kmd. 2:4 grains Lalfin & Rand Bulbeye powder. Ideal N’ i. 36072. HO-grain bullet. No. 12, 10 shots, 
U, M, C. factory full charge Smith & Wesson Special smokeless cartridges. 


FOR MILITARY RIFLEMEN 


It ifl our esteemed privilege to review the blest 
work on the rifle by Lieut. Tnwsend Wltelen, 
entitled "Suggestions ki Riflemen, Revised Edition 
1909.*' Although primarily intended for military 
riflemen, the information contained therein is 
equally valuable to every student or user of modern 
firearms. The volume is of convenient pocket size; 
contains two hundred and forty-live pages of most 
excellent reading, every word of which is informa¬ 
tion of the most practical nature. Numerous illu¬ 
strations show the firing positions best adapted to 
steady holding and a successful employment of the 
gun sling as an aid to extreme accuracy. The 
work is interspersed with simple tables for sight 
adjustment, wind allowances, elevations, etc., and 
how to handle mirage, light, and atmosphere. 
The opening chapter is devoted to the "Selection 
of an Accurate Rifle." No aspiring young marks¬ 
man who reads this need lie handicapped with a 
poor weapon. Mel hods of testing, and caLiberating 
are described in such detail that anyone with ordin¬ 
ary gun sense may himself conduct the Lest. The 
care of the rifle is next in importance, and receives 
due attention. The latest formulas for removing 
fouling and metalic deposits are given* and informa¬ 
tion as to where the various ingredients may be 
purchased* Nothing Lhai can be of use to the 
novice or the veteran rifleman on the range or in 
the gun nx mi, has been omitted. Every paragraph 
of the work is filled with knowledge which lakes a 
lifetime to acquire, which some men can never 
acquire, and which few can impart to their fellows. 
Short, mid and long range firing are fully described. 
Slow, rapid, and skirmish firing are explained in 
detail, while even snap shooting at moving objects 
receives attention. Lieut, Whelens book is the 
last word on modern high power rifles* and should 
lie in the pocket of every rifleman* The work is 
published by the Franklin Hudson Publishing 
Company* Kansas City, Mo, 


FOR A POLICE MATCH 

J. A. Addle man, with the Honey man Hardware 
Company of Portland, Oregon* has been trying 
for several months, to arrange a revolver match 
with the Portland, San Francisco, St, Louis and 
Cincinnati police revolver clubs* Portland and 
Cincinnati shot a match in September of last year 


which resulted in a victory for the latter by the 
small margin of seven imhiiis, These clubs have 
in ibis manner created considerable interest among 
the officers of the police forces in their cities, and 
are taking full advantage of same by holding 
hi monthly matches for championship of the force* 
In both cities, business houses and citizens have 
put up prizes to be shot for by the dubs. The 
San Francisco officers say they are out of practice 
with n » place suitable for target practice, and have 
decided not to enter the match* Any police revolver 
dub desiring to participate in San Francisco's 
place, can have full information by writing Mr. 
Addle man at above address. 


A GOOD TARGET 

The target shuwn herewith was recently made at 
Cincinnati by H. B. Wilson, who has contributed a 
number of valuable articles to the department* It 
was made with a Colt Police Positive .38 caliber 



revolver at 20 yards. Mr. Wilson is deeply inter¬ 
ested in revolver work in fwlice departments, and 
if the average officer were his equal as a shot, few 
offenders would care to act as targets. 





AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT 


T AKING adTanl&ge of the public interest in 
the style of guns used by c\-President Roose¬ 
velt on F his African trip, the Winchester Arms 
Company, with their usual progressive ness, arranged 
an exhibition of their goods, including duplicates 
of the Roosevelt guns, and sent it out under the 
supervision of Capt. Laudensaek, the crack military 
shot, to be shown in all the large cities. Naturally 
the exhibit has attracted wide attention and it has 
served not only as a splendid piece of advertising 
for the Winchester company, but as a means of 
educating the shooting public in the mailer of the 
latest gun and improvements. While the exhibit 
was showing in Milwaukee, the Outer’s Book suc¬ 
ceeded in taking the only picture of it that has been 
obtained, which is shown on another page, and, 
which we believe will interest thousands of readers 
in places where the exhibit was not taken. As a 
nutter of course, the duplicate arms of the Roosevelt 
expedition were objects of profound interest to 
every one. Many complimentary remarks were 
heard among the visitors as to our great ex-presi¬ 
dent's rare good judgment m selecting such practical, 
powerful, and convenient arms for hb dangerous 
expedition. The personal armament of Mr. 
Roosevelt consists of three model 1895 Winchester 
rides chambered to take the 405 caliber cartridge, 
which makes the most powerful repeating rille made 
in any country. One riBe of the same model to 
take the 30 rimless or U. S. Springfield cartridge, 
undoubtedly the most accurate long range cartridge 
ever developed, and the one with which our gallant 
American riflemen defeated all comers at the 
Olympian games in 1908, Two exquisite little 
model 1903, ,22 caliber automatic rifles, each dupli¬ 
cates of the one with which Capt, Laudensack 
scored 91 shots in one minute at Camp Perry In 
1908, establishing a world's record for rapid fire. 
The 405 and the 30 rimless Winchester rifles made 
for Mr, Roose veldt have the standard twenty-four 
inch barrel* fancy American walnut stock and fore- 
end, tastefully checked, a shotgun bun with Silver's 
recoil pad, and each has a shapely cheek piece 
neatly carved on the left side of the comb which 
lias the effect of throwing the line of sight directly 
over the center of the barrel, a most essential feature 
when aiming hurriedly. The little .22 caliber auto¬ 
matics arc made with fancj- American walnut stock 
and fore-end, pistol grip, checked in appropriate 
design. They are unchallenged beauties and every 
inch effective weapons. The famous armament of 
the deservedly celebrated hunter, is appropriately 
completed by the addition of a model 1897 Win¬ 
chester 12 ga uge re pea t mg she i tg u n , 1 A ke its mates, 

it is made with special walnut stock checked, with 
straight grip, and silver recoil pad. No gun ever 
made has met with such unprecedented success with 
so little advertising. To it belongs the unique 
distinction of having so successfully passed the ex¬ 
haustive test of the U. S. ordnance board that not 
a single recommendation for change was made, 


or considered necessary. It is while mingling 
with the crowd at the Winchester exhibition, that 
one begins to realise that there are many men 
of many minds, among the gun loving fraternity. 
Discussions there were tn plenty as to the relative 
merits or performance of each particular type or 
caliber of arm. There could however, In? no 
difference of opinion as to the symmetry of outline, 
excellence of workmanship, quality of material, 
and beauty of finish* The display consisted of 
twenty-three guns representing some of the more 
recent ideas in gun architecture and decoration. 
Outside of the Rooscvcldt group with their busi¬ 
ness-like appearance, were many exquisitely decor¬ 
ated arms of the varous mcidels, which might well 
be classified as works of art. Conspicuous among 
these was a Model 1895 chambered for die 30-40 
cartridge. It had a twenty-eight-inch barrel, full 
nickel plated, gold finger lever and trimmings, and 
birdseye maple stock and fore-end finished in natural 
color. No combination could be better calculated 
to display the naturally graceful lines of this famous 
model. The proportions of the model 1894 are 
admirably adapted for the purposes of decorations. 
Among the many rifles displayed was a model 1894 
which was truly an aristocrat among that goodly 
company, A 30-30 of standard dimensions, fin¬ 
ished in the natural colors of walnut and gun metal, 
t he fore-end and shapely pistol grip stock elaborate Iy 
hand carved with delicately shaded grape leaves 
and bold sweeping scroll work. The barrel, the 
finger lever, the frame, and the butt plate were in¬ 
laid with airy gnssammer Lines of platinum and 
gold. The side plates were inlaid deeply w ith gold 
figures of fighting bucks and a challenging hull 
moose which showed in striking contrast against 
the rich satin finish of the dark gun metal. Another 
weapon much admired especially by the numerous 
lady visitors was a model 1892 carbine made for 
the Mexican trade. It was w r ell calculated to capti¬ 
vate the fancy of the glitter loving southerner. 
The short barrel and finger lever were heavily silver 
plated, while the receiver, the bands, the butt plate 
and the sling ring were of burnished gold, and the 
hammer and screw heads were of blue steel, and 
every metal surface was lavishly engraved with 
appropriate scenes. A miteworthy feature of the 
exhibit was the care displayed in selecting the wood¬ 
work for the various arms. The military arms were 
supplied with close hard straight grained walnut, 
while the fancy arms were in most cases made up 
with the celebrated feather grain walnut, than 
which nothing more beautiful has ever been used 
in gun construction. Among the various models 
displayed, the knowing ones could easily note the 
many concessions made to individual ideas and the 
requirements of various organisations. Side by 
side with the sportsman's favorites could lie seen 
the grim but graceful lines and military finish of the 
repeat!tig rifles made to conform to the requirements 
of the National Rifle Association, and the .22 caliber 
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musket for armory use. As the result of a demand 
for a light weight big bore sporting rifle, a 45-70 
in the famous model 1880, weighing but 6} pounds 
is shown, which can be had with every variation of 
finish to please the most fastidious. Capt. Lauden- 
sack was ably assisted in his efforts to entertain the 
public by Mr, Sylvester of Chicago, Mr. Keyes of 
the New York branch, and Mr, Siefkin, the hustling 
missionary of Milwaukee, all able representatives 
of the enterprising company, whose Big Red W is 
always a welcome sight to gun men. 

Capt. Laudensack, himself, was an interesting 
part of the exhibit, since his fame as a rifle shot is 
w idespread. The Captain, who lives in New Haven, 
Conn., was for a long period a member of the 
Connecticut National Guard and for ten successive 
years held second high average for his regimental 
rifle team. His first appearance at a tournament 
of note was at Sea Girt, in 1905, in attendance on 
the National Matches and matches of the New 
Jersey State Rifle Association, where in winning 
the Kuser Rapid Fire Match with a score of 117 
he distinguished himself and made a new world's 
record. In doing this he used a Winchester Model 
1895 rifle, which is the same kind of rifle that ex- 
President Roose veldt has taken to Africa to shoot 
big game with. As this is the most powerful re¬ 
peating rifle made and has great rapidity of fire, as 
is shown by the world's record made with it as above, 
it will readily be recognized how deadly a weapon 
Mr. Roosevelt has. At the National Matches at 
Sea Girl in 1906, CapL Laudensack again won the 
Kuser Rapid Fire Match* In 1907, the National 
Matches were held at Camp Perry, where Capt, 
Laudensack made another new world's rapid fire 
record, scoring fifty-one shots in one minute at 300 
yards with a Winchester Model 1905 ,32 caliber 
self-loading rifle* Again in 1908 at Camp Perry, 
he put up still anoLher world's rapid fire record, 
targeting 9! shots in one minute at 200 yards w ith 
a Winchester .22 Automatic rifle and Winchester 
cartridges* Capt Laudensack seems to excel par¬ 
ticularly at rapid-fire shooting, buL is also able to 
do notable work at other forms of shooting, as his 
performance m die tournaments of the Zettlcr Rifle 
Club in New York City shows. On the difficult 
bullseve target he was second last year, making a 
target of one degree; and on the ring target be tied 
for first place with three "possibles” of 75. This 
year he also made ‘"possibles.” On account of 



CAPT. LAUDENSACK 

Capt* Laudensack's expert knowledge of firearms, 
he was selected to inspect and sight all the arms 
carried by ex-President Roosevelt to Africa* 


RELOADING FOR THE SAVAGE 


Editor Gun DepT.: — I am much interested in 
the gun question of today. After having read and 
studied all the makes and calibers I finally decided 
on the Savage 32^40. This caliber I think about 
right. I have never had a 32*-40 before anti there¬ 
fore T would like to know your own special com¬ 
bination, There are loads recommended in the 
Ideal Book for every bullet, and all of that, but 
everyone who has reloaded his own ammunition 
knows of some special combination that is a winner. 
I would like your advice in this matter. 

Yours truly, "SANDY*” 


[Before advising anyone on the subject of re¬ 
loading cartridges, I consider it the part of wisdom 
to call attention to the dangers attending the oper¬ 
ation, when using brands of smokeless powder 
which do not fill the shell. In most instances 
smokeless powder should be weighed carefully, 
and extreme care taken to avoid doubling the 
charge. For the 32-40 high power 23 grains by 
weight of Lightning smokeless with either full 
metal cased bullet or Ideal cast bullet No, 319295 
with copper gas check on base* For mid-range 
and short range. 6 to S grains by weight of Unique 
smokeless with a bullet cast 14 parts lead to one 
part tin.—R. A. K.J 











THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 

Bv D, H. EATON 


T HE tenth Grand American Handicap was 
held a \ Chicago, June 22 to 25, on the grounds 
of the Chicago Gun Club. The results showed 
that progress has been made in the use of the shotgun, 
as in many other ways, during the past year. The 
weather during the week averaged fair* It was 
seasonably but. with no strong winds to increase 
the difficulty of hitting the day targets, and. except 
on one day, no rain to stop the shooting. The 
tournament was under the direction of Mr. Elmer 
E. Shaner* as usual, and his corps of trained 
assistants in the responsible positions, ensured the 
smooth running of the events. Mr. Fred Whitney, 
of X>es Moines, Iowa, again looked out through the 
cashier’s window, at the crowd of shooters, anxious 
to put up their money for a chance at the big prizes* 
He knew them all, and answered their good-natured 
“kidding” in the same vein* In this position Mr, 
Whitney’s proverbial coolness and good nature 
make him without a peer. Mr, Bernard Elsesser, 
of York, Pa., was m charge of the important work 
of compiling scores, and figuring out the moneys* 
For several years he has acted as assistant, and 
this year proved that he was well skilled in all the 
intricacies of the work, by his accuracy and speed 
in preparing the pay orders for the winners. Mr. 
Charles North was in charge of the traps, and with 
the exception of the first day, kept them working 
smoothly and to their limit. The traps used on the 
first day had been tested before being installed, 
but the pressure, when over 300 shooters were to 
be served, was loo much, and they developed a 
weakness which caused a delay that it was impos¬ 
sible to make up* On Tuesday night the old 
Leggetts were replaced, and no further trouble was 
experienced, but it was necessary to cam - the 
events forward so that the championship were not 
shot until Saturday instead of being finished on 
Friday. This is something that has never hap¬ 
pened before since the G. A. II. was inaugurated 
m 1900, and it is safe to prophesy that it will never 
happen again* Air, Fred Tceplc. Secretary of the 
Chicago Gun Club, had charge of the field force, 
and certainly had his hands full. The arrange¬ 
ments for the comfort of visiting shooters and spec¬ 
tators were ample, and in the commissary depart¬ 
ment a decided improvement over those of two 
years ago. 

The handicapping committee was composed of 
Messrs. G, V. Dering. Columbus, Wis., Chairman; 
Fred H* Teeple, Chicago; Woo I folk Henderson, 
Lexington, Ky*: Geo* K* Mackie, Scammon, Kans„ 
and Elmer E* Shaner, Pittsburg. All the members 
are thoroughly conversant with the conditions in 
the trapshooting world tixlay and well quail!led 
to pass upon the merits of the individual shooters* 
The task of handicapping a large number of shoot¬ 
ers from widely separated localities is a delicate 
one. and the absence of complaints must be a proof 


that the committee performed its duties in a spirit 
of fairness, and with knowledge. The purpose of 
the handicap, of whatever kind, is to place the 
average shot on something approaching equality 
with the expert, thus giving him a fighting chance 
to win out in the competition. The very poor 
shot cannot be considered, but must fight It out 
until constant practice brings Its reward of increased 
skill. It is often stated that distance is not a handi¬ 
cap for the most expert shots, but a glance at a few 
scores made by such shooters as Fred Gilbert, 
W. R- Crosby, C. M* Powers, I*ester German, and 
others, would seem to show that it does. Without 
question the expert at 20 to 22 yards will defeat an 
ordinary shot at 16 yards, but, they will not put up 
the scores they make frum the shorter distance* 
In 1908, at the G. A. H*, C. \V. Powers broke 100 
straight from 16 yards, at his handicap of 21 yards 
he scored 91, a loss of nearly 2 targets per yard. 
Woolfolk Henderscn scored 98 at 16. and 94 at 19 
yards, a loss of l| targets per yard* j* Graham 
got 96 at 16 and 91 at 19 yards, losing 1| targets 
|M?r yard. J. S* Fanning, with 98 at 16 yards, 
dropped to 87 at 18 yards, a loss of over 5 targets 
per yard* W. K* Heir, 97 at 16 and $6 at 22 yards, 
a loss of almost two targets per yard, W, R. 
Crosby seemed not to feel the handicap so much, 
as he broke 94 at 16 and 92 at 22 yards, less than 
one target per yard, J, R* Taylor got 90 at 16 
and S3 at 22 yards, losing 11 targets per yard. 

This year a difference was also manifested. 
The practice day events and the G* A. H, were the 
only ones in which doubles did not figure in the 
totals. On Monday, L. J. Wade broke 99 in the 
morning and 96 In the afternoon from 16 yards, 
Shooting from his handicap of 19 yards, he broke 
91. a loss of 2§ targets per yard over his first score, 
i| over his last score, J R, Graham got 97 and 

90 from 16 yards* from 2ft yards he broke 91. a 
toss of l J targets per yard from his morning score* 
W. Henderson broke 96 from 16 yards and 93 from 
19 yards, a loss of 1 target per yard* H- Dixon, 
with 96 from 16 yards dropped to 83 from 2ft yards, 
a loss of Z\ targets per yard. Lester German, UK) 
from 16 yards, 84 from 21 yards, a loss of 3} targets 
per yard. Fred Gilbert 97 from 16 yards. 93 from 
21 yards, a loss 4-5 of a target per yard. Occa¬ 
sionally a shooter seems to do as well, or letter, 
from the back marks, but these arc exceptions. 
For instance, J. R. Livingston scored 95 from 16 
yards and 96 from 19 yards* Mrs. Topper wein, 

91 from 16 and the same from 19 yards* ft is safe 
to state that, on an average* each yard from 16 Itack 
will cosl the shooter dose to 2 targets each. 

The scores were higher than those of last year 
in similar events. The Preliminary in 1908 was at 
single targets, the event at doubles being extra* 
In the scores at 100 singles there were two 95’s; 
two 94 s; one 93; seven 92’s; nine 91’s and ten 90’s, 
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In (he G, A. H.* two 92*$: six 91*5, and seven 90’s. 
In the amateur championship match* 18 yards, 20Q 
singles, there were four earn of 183, 182 and 179. 
The professional championship event, same con¬ 
ditions, had two tS8*s; two 187 $, and three JS6's, 
In the doubles, high score was 18, and there was 
only one: there were eight lb’s, which was second 
high. In the G. A. H, this year, the only event in 
the program not having any doubles* there were 
four 9G ? $; six 95 : >; seven 94 V p twelve 93 ’sl fifteen 
92 T s; twenty 91*$, and fourteen 90*s. The cham¬ 
pionship matches at 200 targets from 18 yards, 
had two eyents at doubles. In the amateur match 
there was one straight score of 20 in the doubles; 
four of 19 and eight of 18. In the professional 
match, six scores of iy and fourteen of 18, The 
winning amateur score was 188* second* 187* and 
third 185. In the professional match one score 
of 193; two of 191; one of 190 and two of 188, In 
the event at doubles on the first day, two straight 
scores were secured; six of 19 and eight of 1$, In 
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the preliminary one score of 20, three of 19 and 
thirteen uf 18 were recorded In the event at 10 
pairs. These figures show a vast improvement 
over those of the previous year* and especially in 
the events at doubles, and are evidence thil this 
style of shooting has received much attention from 
all shooters. The doubles were rim oil this year 
with little more expenditure of time than that 
required to shoot at 20 singles. The shooters went 
up in squads and shot clown the line* instead of 
going to (he score one at a lime. The pairs were 
all thrown alike, a left and right quartered This 
style of shooting is most interesting to the specta¬ 
tors, and there was always a crowd at trap No. 3, 
where the double shooting was done; but it is 
decidedly not popular with the shooters, many 
of them slating that they would never attend 
another G A, H, if doubles were a part of the 
program. Others were not so radical but the 
general opinion seemed to be that doubles should 
not Ixi a part of the principal events. It would be 
much belter to have one day* devoted to doubles 
shooting* say an event at 50 pairs. The shooters 
could then enter or nut, a& they saw fit* and would 
be under no compulsion to do so* as is the case now. 
The matter will be fully discussed at the annual 
meeting of the Association* and arranged satis* 
factor! ly. 

The location of the 1910 G. A: H. will not be 
settled until the December meeting* The only 
city which got much boosting was Denver* Colo., 
anil its claims and advantages were fully set forth 
by Mr* A, E. McKenzie. There was talk that 
Chicago would be chosen as the permanent home 
of the big event* There is nothing official in the 
rumor* of course, anti many think iL would be a 
great mistake to make such a ruling. Columbus 
would be the choice of a big majority of the shooters 
because of the excellent facilities* and the case of 
reaching the grounds from the hotels. Indiana¬ 
polis, also would be acceptable, as the dub has 
proven its ability to handle a crowd successfully, 
Chicago has proved that it can round up a larger 
number of shooters than other places* and may 
have another chance. Cincinnati will be in shape 
this fa Ik to make a bid* and has the room on its 
new grounds in accommodate even a larger crowd 
than visited Chicago this year and in 1907* 

The tournament this year was very successful* 
the number of starters in the G. A. If. lacked 
twenty-one shooters of equaling the high mark 
reached by the 1907 event* but with this exception 
was the largest ever held* sin re changes were made 
in the program. On monday practice day. tw'o 
100-target events were scheduled* one in the morn¬ 
ing and one in the afternoon. In previous years 
the practice has consisted of 100 target shot in the 
afternoon* Over 180 shooters took part in the 
practice work* 22 squads in the morning arid 33 
squads in the afternoon* The scores made were 
exceptionally good. In (he morning J. R. Graham 
was high amateur with 97. J. R. Livingston, 
Jesse Young and Harvey Dixon tying for second 
on 95. L. I. Wade was high professional with 99, 
which included a run of the first 90 straight. J. S. 
Fanning was second with 97, and a run of 72, 
H. D. Freeman third with 9(5, breaking his last GO 
s l ra ig h t „ W* H* Hec r 95 . I n t he a fter noon *' Lester 
German broke 100 straight. H. D* Freeman* C. 
G, Spencer and Fred Gilbert were second high 
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professionals with 97 carh. L. 1. Wade, J* W. 
Garrett, R. R. Barber ami H. C. Hirachy 96 each- 
High Amateurs were L. Ried, 98; Jesse Young and 
M. Hensler, 97 each; WoolfoJk Henderson, F. 
Fuller, Joe Barth, Harvey Dixon, A- A. Wirtesburg 
and II. Dunvill, 9(3 each. Long runs were made 
by Jesse Young, 68; Joe Barth, 7L Fred Gilbert 
64, and L. German 100* Squad No, 20, W* R. 
Crosby, L* German, Fred Gilbert* J. K. Taylor 
and \V. Huff carried off the honors, breaking 99 
in event No, 4, and missing only 24 targets out of 
500 for the afternoon* The professionals, shooting 
both evening and afternoon program finished with 
L. J* Wade, 195; H* D. Freeman, 193; W* H* Heer, 
190, Amateurs, Jesse Young, 192; W. Henderson, 
191; Harvey Dixon, 190. 27,400 targets were 
trapped* li l>ecame known that Lester German 
was to be married to Miss Grace Pritchard, of 
Aberdeen, Mich.* on July 1st, and he was the 
recipient of many congratulations and good wishes 
from the shooters, with whom he is a favorite. 
The day was cloudy, with several light showers, 
but none sufficient to stop the shooting* 

On Tuesday, the first day of the tournament, the 
program was four events at 20 single targets each 
and one at 10 pairs* In ail 314 shooters faced the 
traps. Shooting began at 9:50 and was stopped 
at 5:15* Owing to trouble with the traps, only 
three events were finished. The day was partly 
cloudy, and intensely hot. Wednesday the second 
day, was cloudy and hot with a fresh breeze* The 
Tuesday's program was finished about noon. 
Harvey Dixon was high amateur with 97: K. Dun- 
nil 1 96; Jesse Young and Tom Graham, 95 each* 
High professionals, W* H* Heer, Mrs. Topperwein 
and Fred Gilbert, 96 each; J* W. Garrett and W. 
R* Crosby, 94 each; J. M* Hughes, L. S. German 
and C* G. Spencer* 93 each. High average honors 
for the day, computed on the 80 single targets, 
were divided between Mrs. Topperwein* professional 
and Bart Lewis, amateur, 79 each* In the event 
at doubles, Tom Graham and V, B* Asher were 
high with 20 straight, and were paid $43.35 each* 
32,980 targets were trapped. The Squad 7, H, 
I. Freeman* Mrs. Topperwein, Harvey Dixon, 
G. K. Mackic and \Y. Henderson, carried off squad 
honors, breaking 100 straight in the second event 
and 9S in the first event* Squad 5, G. A. Olsen, 
H* C* Hirscby, J. H* Stair, F* E, Rogers and H. 
W* Cadwallader, came second with 99 in the fifth 
event, the last man missing one target. The pre¬ 
liminary handicap was started at 11:25 and was 
about half finished at 5; 15 when a halt was called* 
Seventy-five squads* 375 men, faced the traps in 
this event, ninety-one men, including the profes¬ 
sionals, shooting for targets only. EL L Hess made 
a straight in the doubles to-day, and this proved 
to be the only in the event* 

Thursday, the third day* was sultry and threaten¬ 
ing, The Preliminary Handicap was finished 
about 2 o'clock. The winner proved to be Frank 
Fisher, of Eagle Grove, la., on a score of 94* J. 
D. Cummings, V* R, Asher and H. Hopkins, 93 
■each; F. A, Hukinaer, 92. I"red Gilbert was high 
professional with 92; L. L Wade, 91; W. Huff, 
R, R. Barber, H* McMinahey, and T* H. Keller, 
Jr., 96 each. 39,380 targets were trapped* The 
Grand American was started at 1:30 and the first 
■event finished, and fourteen squads shot at 40 
targets each, before shooting was stopped* 
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Friday, the last day of the tournament* according 
to schedule, was devoted entirely to the finish of 
the Grand American* The day was partly clear 
and dowdy, and very sultry. About noon a heavy 
thunder shower delayed the shooting for nearly an 
hour, and at 6:30 four squads still remained to 
finish* and were carried over to Saturday, as was 
the sbooloff of the tie for first. There were 435 
starters* J. R. Livingston, Springfield* Ala., was 
picked for a winner, as he had dropped but one 
target in the first 80, but he lost 3 in the last event, 
finishing with 96* Late in the afternoon G. E. 
Burns, of Cleveland, got into the tie. Then W, 
Wettleaf, of Nichols, la*, made a grandstand play, 
and scored a total of 96 by breaking his last 20 
straight* Fred Shaltuck, Columbus, O., went to 
the score for his last 26 with a recorf I of 4 misses* 
Showing no signs of nervousness, he broke straight 
and got into the charmed circle* Dr. W. Sh&Uuck 
also had a chance to make the tie as he had a score 
of four 19 F s, but the strain was a little too much, 
and he lost a target finishing with 95* B. T. Cole 
had 76 out of the first 80* and a straight would have 
given him a chance for the prize. He got 19 in 
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Lbe last round, making a total of 95. H. Mess 
divided second high amateur honors with the last 
two shooters on 95, K. P. Johnson was third on 
94. D. Basstow was high professional on 95. 
R. Q, Heikes, C, H. Ditto, H* D, Freeman, R, W. 
Clancy and L* j. Squir 94 each; F, Gilljert, \\\ Huff, 
H. McMursbv and J. M. Hughes, 93 each. For 
the day 30,850 targets were trapped. Saturday, 
June 26, saw the finish, The day was sunny and 
hot, with no wind to help make the heat endurable. 
The remaining squads in the G. A. H, were railed 
to the score at 9:20 and at 9:30 had finished without 
altering the results as recorded on Friday. The 
four tie men were called to trap No. 3 in front of 
the dub bouse, and at 9:40, after Mr, Shaner had 
made bis request for absolute quiet during the 
shootoff, started the final record to decide the 
winner of the big event. Mr. Paul North acted as 
referee, while Mr. E. E. Shatter scored. Livingston 
had bad luck and missed his first target, but pulled 
himself together and broke the other 19. Burns 
was the next one to fall, missing his 6th and 7th 
targets and finishing with 18. Welt leaf held out a 
little longer, loosing his 8th and 10th and 19th 
targets. Sbattuck broke his 20 straight and won 
by 1 target over Livingston, He was surrounded 
by his friends and carried on the shoulders to the 
club house, amid applause and congratulations. 
The championship matches were begun at 10 
o’clock and proceeded rapidly to a finish at 3:25. 
There were 66 entries in the amateur and 42 in the 
professional matches. Three of these were scratch¬ 
ed, leaving 64 starters in the amateur and 41 in the 
professional, a total of 105. The match was at 
200 targets, events No, 3 and No, S being at 10 
pairs each. At the finish of the first 100, F. E, 
Foltz, an amateur, led the field with 98, \V. H, Heer 
and J, R, Taylor, professionals, were second on 97 
each. H, D. Gibbs, amateur, was the only shooter 
to make a straight at the doubles. D. A, Upson, 
Cleveland. Ohio, won the amateur championship, 
with 188, F, E, Foltz, McClure, Ohio, 187; Woolfotk 
Henderson, Lexington, Ky,, 185. The professional 
championship was won by Fred Gilbert, Spirit 
Lake, la., on 193. W. 11. Heer, and j. R. Taylor, 
191 each; C, G, Spencer, 190. For the day 20,900 
targets were trapped, making a total of 160,430 
targets for the week’s program. Squad 15, E. 
Gilbert, W. R, Crosby, W. H, Heer, t\ G. Spencer 
and J. R. Taylor did nice work in the seventh 
event, breaking 99 out of 100. 

The financial rewards for skill were worth while. 
In the Preliminary the purse amounted to $1,520. 
Sixty-two shooters in the money, lowest score to get 
in was 87. First money, $152.00, The three 93 ? s 
got $121.60 each. The 87‘s got $5,60 each. Grand 
American purse, $4,053.00, Sixty-four shooters in 
dist ribut ion, Fi rst money. $405.30; second. $364.75 
third, $324,25; fourth $283.75. These four moneys 
to the 96"s, in order of finish in the shooloff. Next 
six moneys to the 95 T s, $148,65 each. Seven 94 s 
received $63.80 each; thirteen 93 s and fourteen 
92’s each received $40.50,. and twenty Ill’s got 
$12.15 each. 

Amateur purse, $1,256.00. Fourteen places, 177 
being lowest score to get in lire money. First 
$226,10; last three moneys $2540 each. Profes¬ 
sional purse. $772,GO, twelve places, 182 lowest 
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score to get in the money. First, $169,85. Two 

19 Us got $123.50 each. Last four mane vs to the 
182 % 813,50 each. 

A brief summary of the Grand American may 
prove of interest and value. The event was first 
held in 1900. at Interstate Park. Queens, Long 
Island, New York, June 12. with 74 starters, 
Rc4la O, He ikes, 22 yards, score 91. 1901, same 

place, July 18, 75 starters. E. C. Griffiths, 19 yards, 
score 95 1902, same place, May 8. 91 starters. 

Charles Floyd. 18 yards, score 94. 1903. Kansas 

City, Nek, 179 starters, M. Diefendcrfer, 16 yards, 
score 94. 1904. June 23, Indianapolis. 317 starters, 

R. I>- Guptill, 19 yards, score 96. Tied by W, M. 
Randall, 17 yards. Three shootoffs necessary to 
decide, Guptill 17. 17, 19; Randall 17, 17, 15, 
1905, same place, June 29, 333 starters, R. R. 
Barber, 10 yards, score 99, 1906. same place, 

June 21, 268 starters, F. E. Rogers, 17 yards, 94. 
1907, Chicago, June 20-21, 456 starters. J. J. 
Blanks. 17 yards, score 96. Tied by C M. Powers, 

20 yards, and M. J. Margott, 18 yards, shootoff, 

Blanks 18, Margott, 17, Powers 15. 1908, Colum¬ 

bus, June 25-26. 336 starters, Fred Harlow, 16 
yards, score 92. Tied by Wool folk Henderson, 19 
yards. ShootofF, Harlow 18, Henderson 17, 1909, 

Chicago, June 25-26, 435 starters, Fred Shattuck* 
IS yards, score 96. Tied by J. R, Livingston, 19- 
yards, W. Wettleaf, 19 yards, and G* E. Burns, 16 
yards* ShootofT, Shattuck 20, J, R. Livingston 19, 
Rums 18, Wettleaf 17. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


SPRINGFIELD vs. WINCHESTER 

Editor Gun Department; I have taken great 
interest in the various articles on bolt action rifles 
which have appeared in the Outer’s Btiok, and am* 
prompted to write this by an article in the July 
number written by Mr. Newton. In this article, 
a comparison is made of the strength of the new 
Springfield and the Winchester 1886 model I do 
not own either of these rifles at present, but did own 
the Winchester, in .33 caliber up to about six years 
ago, and whatever figures I mention below are 
given from memory only. In Mr. Newton's com¬ 
parison of these rifles he undoubtedly selects the 
weakest point of the Springfield for the purpose, but 
he docs not do this in the case of the Winchester, 
as any one familiar with this arm will know- It is 
entirely improbable in rase of an arm of this con¬ 
struction bursting that the two licking bolts would 
shear in a direction parallel with the bore, and con¬ 
sequent Jy the measurements for a comparison 
should not be taken at this point. I believe lhaL 
this arm would undoubtedly break at a point of 
the receiver where the metal is cut out to receive 
the above bolts, and not the bolts themselves. If 
this point, or rather, these points of the Winchester 
were used to compare the amount of metal resisting 
the force of the explosion, it will be found that the 
cross section of same is not much greater than in 
the Springfield, probably about -jfc" x l* on each 
side of receiver, or about j square inch, which is 
only a little mure than the cross section of the two 
lugs on the bolt of the Springfield, as given by Mr. 
Newton. If a comparison of the strength of these 
two arms is to be made on a basis of the amounts 
of metal opposing the opening of die breech, then 
the weakest point must lx* selected in each, and that 
point, in the Winchester, is as stated above. I do 
not, however, believe that this comparison has any 
value, on account of the difference in the quality 
of the steel used in the two arms. 1 have under¬ 
stood that the United States Government has made 
exhaustive tests to find a superior steel for the new 
Springfield, and that they have a steel much superior 
to the nickel steel which 1 believe is used by the 
Winchester Co. I understand the Springfield costs 
$18.01) to manufac ture, and that the materials used 
in it is what brings this cost so high, Now Lhe 
Winchester model 1SSG, in .33 caliber retails for 
$20.00. How much dues it cost to manufacture? 
Perhaps $6,00, but prohably not over $5,00, and at 
such a cost, it is not possible that the same grade 
of material is used as in the Springfield, even though 
some of the difference in cost may be due to the 
high rate paid by the government for labor. Some 
will say that I place the cost of the Winchester too 
ow, but lam well versed in such matters, and my 
own estimate is lower than I have stated above. 
Manufacturing costs are often as low as 15 or 20 
per cent of the retail price, especially in the case 
of widely advertised articles, and to show that the 
above cost is not so out of proportion, 1 will 
give below the comparative costs and retail prices 


of some articles which I know arc correct, although 
I will not name the articles, simply saying that they 
are made of metal and wood, and that the labor 
is of as high a grade as is required in gun making. 
One article, which retails for $5.00, widely adver¬ 
tised, costs 74 cents to manufacture, and of this 
amount 22 cents goes for the plush lined Ihsx in 
which it comes. Another article, retails for $40.00, 
also widely advertised, costs $7.42 to manufacture, 
and this cost includes an allowance for royalties* 
and depreciation on the machinery used. Also, 
one part of the above, which is sold separately, 
retails for $5.00 and costs 62 cents to manufacture. 
None of the above articles are monopolies, all have 
several competitors, and consequently may be 
considered as probably haring a ratio of tost to 
selling price nearly the same as lire arms. This 
article was prompted by the result obtained by Mr, 
New ton's comparison, w hen he claims the Winches¬ 
ter to be five times as strong as the Springfield, 
and, for the reasons 1 have given, T believe that if 
a teat could be made, the Springfield would hold 
together at a pressure a long way above the Win¬ 
chester. At any rate, the latter is certainly not 
five times as strong, if lhe measurements taken for 
comparison are those I have indicated, 

J, E. TAYLOR. 


THE SPRINGFIELD FOR HUNTING 

Editor Gun Department: I am writing to get 
your opinion on this question: Would you con¬ 
sider the new Springfield government rifle a proper 
gun for deer and moose hunting? Hoping to get 
opinions from some experts, I remain, respectfully* 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

[Your letter has furnished me with an interesting 
topic for an article, which I am sure will be of 
interest to a great number of other thinking riflemen, 
and when 1 have gathered sufficient data. I shall 
treat the subject at length in a future number of 
the Outer's iBook. I have hunted with the old 
Springfield with Lhe 32 inch barrel, the Krag with 
the 30-inch, several military carabines, and while 
uniformly successful with all of them, the new 
Springfield, to my mind, more nearly approaches 
what might be considered the hunting type of arm 
than any of the others. You might, however, wish 
to make some changes in the sights, for deer hunt¬ 
ing. It would not be difficult to substitute an ivory 
bead: front sight for the steel military. I would 
suggest, however, that no matter what sights you 
decide to use* sight your weapon very carefully at 
an average hunting range for the game which you 
intend to hunt. The rear sight of the N, S. is so 
graduated that when the leaf stands vertical it can 
be adjusted as low as one hundred yards. When 
folded down on the sight base it shows the bottle 
sight only. If this is used for hunting, it would 
lie necessary to hold low on the game, as the rifle, 
when used with the bottle sight, is sighted for 530 
yards. If you can arrange the sights to your own 
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satisfaction, I assume you wish tn do so w ithout in 
any way changing the"character of the arm. You 
will have as good a hunting arm as any one could 
wish. The 1903 Rimless cartridge is a favorite 
of mine, in a model 1895 Winchester, For hunting 
purposes I use the regular 220 grain bullet both 
full and half mantle. I would suggest that you 
find the zero of your rifle and secure it there, also 
set your hunting elevation under 200 yards, as there 
is very few deer or moose killed over that range.“- 
R. A. K.] 


RELOADING A .25 20 

Editor Gun Department: I would like to 
have you tell me through the magazine how a .25-20 
single shot rifle of Stevens make would be for re* 
loading purposes, and at what game the .killing 
power of factory loads smokeless powder soft point 
eight full patched, would be effective. Yours, 

F. PEAT. 

[You may reload the .25-20 single shot for the 
Stevens, or any other single shot rifle, with great 
success^ This will not only give you an infinite 
variety of loads, but your ammunition will be com* 
paratively inexpensive. You may use any of the 
following powders to load the 25-20 single shot. 
Smokeless, 4 grains by weight, Unique 7 grains, 
weight, Marksman or DuPont's No. I Black, 17 
grains weight, F. F. G. or 13 grains weight King's 
semi-smokeless. With a 73 grain bullet very satis- 
factory target work may be clone up to 200 yards 
tn the absence of wind. All small game up to deer 
may be killed with the .25-20, and even they have 
been bagged with a lucky shot, properly placed, 
I would not, however, recommend the 25-20 for 
deer hunting. The .25-20 single shot is not in¬ 
tended for metal patched bullets, nor are they 
necessary. Metal patched bullets are used in the 
.25-35 cartridges of various makes. They are 
very rangy and powerful.—R. A. K.] 


NOT ALL ONE WAY 

Editor Gun Department; The various ar¬ 
ticles appearing lately in the “Arms and Ammuni¬ 
tion Department" of the Outer's Book have in my 
humble opinion greatly added to the value of your 
publication and 1 look forward each month to re¬ 
ceiving the. next issue. 

1 have for some time been interested in the con¬ 
troversy going on in other publications regarding 
the relative merits of American and foreign rifles 
As the result of Mr. Grossman's article you are 
doubtless receiving from your readers the usual 
missives conveying the readers’ opinions of the 
various arms under discussion, giving their opinion 
of a man who will be so unpatriotic as to praise 
foreign products to the detriment of American 
goods, etc,, and I hope that those of your readers 
who disagree with Mr, Crossnian will refrain from 
personal abuse and will give retts&ns instead of 
merely slating personal preferences. 

Without entering into a discussion with Mr. Gros¬ 
man relative to the merits of the various forms of 
breech mechanism under discussion, it seems t<■ me 
as though Mr. Crossman were losing sight of the 
fact that one of his chief arguments will look equally 
well on the other side of the fence. 


Before going any further, I desire to state that I 
own an 8 m.m, .Sauer-Mauser, a Winchester 30-30 
Model 1894, turbine and a 7-m.m, Remington single 
shot, 1 firmly believe that the Mauser has the 
strongest breech lock of the three arms mentioned 
and I only mention the arms owned by me so that 
you may know where I stand with reference to the 
arms under discussion in Mr, Crossman's article. 

The statement I take exception to or rather call 
your attention to is on page 4SS of the May number 
and reads as follows: “Of course, if you believe 
that steel is now made without thaw* anti will never 
break if it does not show a flaw when it is made, 
you will be perfectly happy with a rifle locked in 
this way, etc.” Suppose that the steel in one or 
more of the three locking lugs in my Mauser should 
get tired and give up its job at the moment that 
I pressed the trigger, don’t you think I would be 
likely to go home in a pine box? f know its a 
mean trick to “pick up” Mr. Crossman in this 
way, but that is the nature of the “baste.” 

In conclusion I desire to say that I believe that a 
man armed with and accustomed to a bolt gun can 
tire as many aimed shots per minute as the man 
with a lever action and to prove this I need only 
point to the work done by our Regulars and our 
National Guard at the disappearing targets on the 
range. On the other hand, I believe that the man 
with a lever action rifle having the hammer at half 
cock (or in the case of the Savage the safety on) 
can have his weapon ready for business quicker 
than the man armed with a Sauer-Mauser having 
the lock secured. Yours verv trulv, 

A GUN CRANK. 


PRIMERS AND LOADS 

Editor Gun Department: I have at hand your 
kind reply to my questions in regard to loads for 
my .30 Rimless and I am now going to trouble vou 
again. I would like to know what primer to use 
for the ,38 Automatic Colt's. The Ideal Hand 
Book, if l remember rightly, gives the 14 W Winches¬ 
ter and 0 U. M. C, but as you do not include t hese 
in the non-mercuric primers, I am afraid to use 
them. I would also like to know what you think 
of a load of four to six grains of “Du Font No. 2’ J 
smokeless with the 125 grain Ideal bullet for a sort 
of short range load. I do not suppose the pistol 
would repeat automatically but it would not be 
much trouble to operate It by hand. In regard to 
full loads for the ,30 Rimless, I contemplate using 
40 and 45 grains of >30 W. A, with the 180 grain 
.303 Savage bullet and the 215 grain .303 British 
bullet respectively. Do you think these loads 
would be too great? My gun is a '95 Winchester. 
As I did not send direct to the factory, I have had 
considerable delay in getting moulds and reloading 
tools but have secured several cans of powder and 
one thousand No. 9 U. M. C. primers, I am using 
the Maxim Silencer and find that it certainly adds 
greatly to the pleasure of shooting. Thanking you 
for the information given me, I remain. Yours 
respectfully, FRANK TRASK. 

[I do not think there is any non-mcrcuric primer 
made to fit the .38 Colt automatic shell. The non- 
mcrruric primers os now made are Lhe U. S. No, 24. 
the U. M. C. No. 9. and the HAS Gov’t. These 
will fit the same shells as the U. M. C, Nos. 24* 7|* 
84, the Winchester 2|, 24 W. andp. and the Peters 
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and 2 4 S. This list covers a great number and 
variety of shells. You need have no fear of using 
shells, taking the mercuric prliners, if you wash them 
carefully immediately after Bring. They should 
be decapped. washed in boiling water, and dried 
thoroughly. Usually the heat retained after im¬ 
mersion in boiling water will dry the shells if they 
are kept moving so that the water may drip from 
them. Do not subject the shells to a heat sufficient 
to draw the temper. A good load for your .38 Colt 
automatic pistol would be three (3) grains of Bulls- 
eye powder. Four (4) to six (6) grains Dupont No, 
2 will work well. You may always reduce the charge 
with safety, but increases should be made a fraction 
of a grain at a time. Your automatic Colt pistol 
should not be expected to function with a reduced 
load. The full load for the .30 Rimless is .45 grains 
30 W. A. powder, and 36.2 grains for the 30-40 or 
Krag. This is when the regular 220 grain bullet 
is used. The 3Q3 Savage and British bullets being 
lighter, may be used with perfect safety* In vary¬ 
ing the charges of powder watch the performance 
of the bullet. 

I am pleased to note that you are using the Maxim 
Silencer. I consider it an important step in the 
development of rilled arms, and would be greatly 
pleased to have you record your impressions of the 
silencer from a rifleman's viewpoint, for the bene lit 
of the readers of this journal. Every rifleman is 
interested in the experiences of other riflemen. 
Therefore, wc welcome them all, whether it is to 
give or receive information. Come again, R. A. K.] 


MORE ITHACA PRAISE 

Editor Gun Department: If you will kindly 
permit of a little space in your valuable journal, I 
would be pleased to acquaint a number of my 
sporting brothers my experience with the double- 
barrel Ithaca gun. A few months since the Ilhara 
was practically unknown in my immediate vacinity, 
but having used their gun fifteen years ago, I or¬ 
dered one made after my own specifications,— 
which, by the way, was exactly as ordered—and 
same has been given a thou rough trying out, both 
in field and at blue rocks. At the latter, I do not 
think they have an equal. Their close shooting 
and exceptionally quick locks ahvay insures a good 
score. After trying out my gun to their thorough 
satisfaction a great many of the boys in our Cun 
Club have placed orders with the Ithaca people and 
those that have Ithaca guns are well pleased. To 
see and use them, is certainly the best way to ap¬ 
preciate their many good qualities. I sincerely 
believe they are the best guns made in the United 
States, and I have found that they arc all and more 
than the manufacturers claim for them. Would 
also like to mention, that you will get a square deal 
from the Ithaca Gun Co. Yours truly, 

B, S. CLARE. 


THE LIFE OF A BARREL 
Editor Gun Department: I read the Outer's 
Book regularly, and I must say that you are pub¬ 
lishing a most excellent magazine. The only way 
I can sec to make it more satisfactory would be to 
publish it twice a month. Mr. Kane of the Gun 
Department seems to be a very reliable authority 
on fire arms, and willing to answer questions. 
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Therefore, I take the liberty of asking a few. What 
is the life of the Winchester .33 barrel? Almut 
how many shots will it stand and still do accurate 
shooting if the bullets are gas tight, and how is it 
as a big game hunting arm? Yours truly, 

A READER, 

[It is a pretty well established fact that more guns 
are allowed to rust out than are shot or worn out. 
Assuming that the .33 is properly bored, and cared 
for, its life as a hunting arm is practically unlimited. 
The life of barrels, like the .30 military having a 
10-inch twist intended for bullets with the nickel 
steel mantle, is considered to be from two to five 
thousand rounds. The ,33 barrel has a 12-inch 
twist ami takes a copper mantled bullet. Conse¬ 
quently there is less wear than with a barrel having 
a quicker twist and shooting bullets with a hard 
steel mantle. The life of military barrels is said 
to be from two to five thousand rounds, Using this 
as a basis for our calculation, it would seem that the 
life of the .33 barrel should be at least one-third 
longer. Three years ago I sighted a ,33 Winchester 
rifle for a hunter. It was said to have been fired 
over three thousand times. Compared with a new 
.33 sighted at the same time, and under Identical 
conditions, sights, etc., I could detect no failing off 
of accuracy or sjDeed In the older weapon, I have 
sighted many rifles of this particular caliber, and 
have invariably found them to possess great accu¬ 
racy. In sighting a ,33 I once fired two shots at 
twenty-five yards, three at fifty, five at one hundred, 
five at one hundred and twenty-five, and five at 
one hundred and fifty. By increasing the elevation 
slightly at each firing point, and shooting from a 
rest, I was able to keep all the shots well inside of a 
black hullseye four inches In diameter. The sights 
used were an ivory bead hunting sight and a Lyman 
combination rear. While there are other cartridges 
that have greater range and penetration, and would 
in some territory be more desirable, you need have 
no hesitation to put vour trust in the .33 anywhere 
on the American continent. It is much favored as 
a hunting arm in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Min¬ 
nesota. R. A, K,] 

THE REMINGTON .22 

Editor Gun De v artmesjt ; Wi3 1 the Remington 
No. 2 .22 caliber single shot rifle bundle the U. M. C. 
.22 extra long cartridge? About what is the differ¬ 
ence, if any, in shooting qualities if the Winchester 
model 1 BOO rifle having a 20-inch Ixirrel, and rifle 
having 24 or 26-inch barrels? Yours truly, 

S. C. 5HENK. 

[The Remington No. 2 rifle is not chambered 
regularly for the .22 extra long cartridge. It is 
chambered for the .22 short, long, or long rifle 
cartridges. Any single shot rifle chambered for the 
.22 long rifle cartridge will take the .22 short, ,22 
long, .22 long rifle or .22 U. S. Armory cartridges. 
They will not take the ,22 extra long. There Is a 
slight advantage in results obtained from 24 and 
26-inch barrels as compared with the 20-Inch barrel. 
Much of this is due to the greater weight, and length 
of the sighting plane of the longer barrels. I am 
inclined to think that the difference of performance 
is more noticeable while using black powder am¬ 
munition, Either length will give satisfactory re¬ 
sults up to the practical limit of range for the .22 
cartridge, R. A, K.] 
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FART II 

By EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


OR the man who does hcjI care for a battery of 
rifles, yet who wants a ride that will do for all 
round use, powerful enough for deer, mountain 
lion, black bear—in fact every sort of game found in 
this country, with the possible exception of the 
grizzly—-whose very existence in these days has 
been disputed by the scientific sharps,—Che *32—10 
offers the nearest approach to perfection* For a 
trip* for instance to visit some relative on a ranch 
"out west” w here you may find deer or bear, where 
you will certainly find coyotes and where even the 
long eared jack-rabbit offers temptations to the 
good marksman, the 32—40 rifle will prove itself 
to be the liest all-round ride made. 

The standard rifling of the .32—40 rifle being one 
turn in sixteen inches of the barrel, against one turn 
in ten inches for such cartridges as the .30-30 and 
*303, the owner can use soft lead bullets — pure lead 
if he so desires—with a hurry-up charge behind 
them, and not have any fear as to leading his rifle 
from the soft bullets not taking the twist of the 
rifling. The XT. M. C. Co. give the accuracy limit 
of the bullet at from TOO to 800 yards, practically 
half a mile, using the ’ high power” cartridges made 
for this caliber* The man who has once used the 
32—40 as an all round rifle cannot be persuaded to 
back to any other cartridge,—unless he wishes to 
hunt the largest son of game or wants to shoot 
at the extreme military, ranges. 

The Other cartridges of this power, should not be 
considered, from the stand-point of the one-gun 
man* The bottle neck partridge and quick turn of 
the rifling make them hard to reload, particularly 
for the novice, and no other rifle possesses such 
flexibility as to the loads used. The *32 "Special” is 
a fraud and a snare, in that it is simply a 32-40 w ith 
the added disadvantage of being a Wttle-neck shell 
and having but few cartridges turned out for it by 
the factories* in case the owner does not care to 
reload for his smaller game and short range shoot¬ 
ing* IL is less powerful than the 32-40* and while 
32—40 cartridges may be purchased anywhere, it 
being one of the oldest cartridges on the market, 
the .32 Special cartridges are much harder to obtain 
in the smaller towns. There are but two or three 
factory cartridges made for this rifle, while for the 
32-40 there are more than half a dozen, giving the 
user his choice of loads large enough for bear, to 
loads suitable for shooting your neighbor's cat off 
the back fence with the minimum of fuss—both at 
the time of the crime and later when the victim is 
discovered. 

We have not touched upon the automatic tribe 
of rifles. A book might be made of t he arguments 
pro and con this breed, but h is only necessary in this 
paper to point out a few of the defects which make 


them undesirable for the one-gun man and then pass 
on. 

Automatic rifles arc made by two of our largest 
rifle factories and are of two distinct types, one 
having a movable barrel and an additional cover 
over it on which are fixed the sights. The other 
has a fixed barrel and depends upon the inertia of 
a heavy breech bolt and the resistance of the re¬ 
tractor spring to take the pressure of the gases of 
the explosion* One rifle is ns clumsy in appearance 
and make-up as a rifle could well be* and still be a 
rifle, but it is made for powerful cartridges. The 
other is made in neat lines, without the additional 
Imrrel of its rival, but it is made for cartridges which 
are lacking in power for hunting big game* As all 
round rifles no automatic tribe has any claim to 
consideration whatever* They cannot tie operated 
by any but the regular service load,—light loads 
will not function them* Empty shells (for reloading 
cannot be purchased at all and the owner of one of 
these rifles must depend upon reloading the factory 
shells after he has fired them, although he may not 
wi&h to purchase expensive factory ammunition and 
fire it merely to obtain the empty shells. All of 
the automatic tribe are too heavy excepting the 
,22 made by one of the factories, 

'Hie *22 automatic is a fine little rifle for the man 
with half a dozen guns but again is not the rifle for 
the man with but one. Ammunition for the greedy 
little beast costs just twice as much as the long rifle 
cartridges for the ordinary .22 repeater, and more 
than twice as much as the .22 shorts. It is not all 
well made—as far as the rifleman is concerned— 
having a little short, stubby stock, evidently made 
for some six year old child instead of a man* 8imply 
because a rifle Is of a small, light caliber is no reason 
why it should be turned out with stock, weight and 
balance all deficient. 

The .35 automatic with the moving barrel, while 
one of the most hideous feasts of arms on the 
market, U a splendid arm for big game u p here 
nipidhy of fire is a desideratum, hitting hard* fearful 
blows and hitting them as fast as you tan pull the 
trigger* It undoubtedly has a place in the armory 
of the gun crank or the man w T ho hunts big game 
every year, but the man who is looking for but one 
rifle, and who admires a rifle for its own sake as 
well as for its murderous qualities, will not be 
interested in the automatic* The writer knenvs of 
nothing more conducive to slovenly shooting, to 
inaccuracy and carelessness in placing the first shot* 
than an automatic, either rifle, pistol, or shotgun. 
The additional shots at the users disposal seem to 
be continually yelping "hurry up and fire usl 
Hurry up and fire us!” and nine times out of ten the 
owner proceeds to do so with all speed. This is 
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not theorizing, but personal experience. The 
writer has ""been there'* and has watched others 
use these arms besides. 

As a rule, the line between large-bore and small¬ 
bore, cartridges is drawn at the -35 caliber and 
should be properly drawn at the .33, All cartridges 
over the ,35 are “big-bore- ’cartridges, all under 
this are small-bore, either light or medium strength 
cartridges, like the 32-20, etc,, or else of the modem 
high power, high pressure, military type- Among 
the latter may be mentioned the 6 man. Navy—-the 
“m.m, n by the way standing for millimeters, the 
foreign way of measuring cartridges—the 7 nun, 
Mauser; the 7.G5 m-nu Mauser; the S ra.m. Mauser 
and Mann lie her; the .30—10 U. S. A.; the old Krag- 
Jorgcnson food; the 30-45, used for a time in our new 
army rifles, the new Springfield; the Model of 1900, 
.30 caliber, with sharp point bullet; the ,303 British 
and the various modifications of these cartridges in 
the way of sharper pointed bullets, etc. These are 
all of the pure military type but have been found to be 
splendid for big game shooting on account of their 
power and their accuracy. In addition to these 
cartridges, there are the purely sporting, high 
pressure, small bore breed, modifications of the 
original military small t>ore* high pressure idea. 
These include the 25-36 and the 25-35, twin cart¬ 
ridges, using a bullet weighing 117 grains, having 
a very flat trajectory and power enough for deer 
and similar game. Other cartridges are the well 
known 30 -30; the .303 Savage, w T hich must not be 
confused with the .303 British; the 32-40 high 
power; the .32 Special; the .33 Winchester; the .35 
Winchester; and the 9 m.ni. Mauser and Mann- 
Hcher In addition to these, arc the various cart¬ 
ridges for the automatic rifles, only those for the 
moving barrel type coming under the head of 
small-bore, high-pressure loads. 

The large bores include the hundred and one 
modi Scat ions of the old black powder cartridges, 
the only large bore, strictly modern cartridge being 
the ,405 Winchester, a terrific hitting cartridge, but 
not advisable for target practice or for teaching 
your best girl how to shoo! a rifle. The others are 
simply patched up remnants of the black powder— 
rehistoric days. The big bore rifie is splendid for 
ilting a tremendous blow at short range* and will 
be a favorite for years with hunters who shoot at 
close range, in the woods where they could not see 
their quarry more than a hundred yards away even 
if they desired to shoot further. At the long ranges* 
due to the air resistance and the poor shape of the 
bullet, the big bores are outclassed by the modern 
small bore types. 

Some of the modem forms of big bore cartridges 
are loaded to give high velocity, velocities approach¬ 
ing those of the modern small bore cartridges. 
These are far from being accurate at the long ranges, 
being simply “express 3 * cartridges designed for game 
shooting at short range. The former express cart¬ 
ridges were loaded with a light bullet and terrific 
charge of powder, the idea being to gain the fiat 
trajectory obtained in the present day by the small* 
bore, high-pressure idea. The express Lribe were 
however, lacking in accuracy to a sad degree, it 
being impossible to get a decent group of shots at 
ranges over 200 yards. The modern idea of making 
these large bore bullets with metal patched jackets 
and driving them at high speed with heavy charges 
of smokeless powders, makes them, in effect, simply 


express cartridges again, the bullets being short for 
their diameter and the accuracy being accordingly 
poor. The big bore cartridges are very good for 
certain pur poses, such as shooting animals in thick 
woods at dose range, where it is desired to tear a 
hole the size of a bucket in your soft^fiesh game to 
drop it in its tracks. If the quarry be of the tough 
persuasion, moose, cinnamon bear* etc.* your hole 
is likely not to materialize on account of there being 
too much resistance and the bullet assuming its 
dinner-plate form, which it is so anxious to do. 

Among the most popular of the big-bore persua¬ 
sion art- the good old .45-70-405; the same cartridge 
with 350 grain bullet, and the modification using 
the .330 grain hollow point bullet designed by 
Gould, and which has proven itself to be an excep¬ 
tion to the other express types of cartridges, in being 
very accurate. The .45-90 is another popular 
cartridge and the cannon-like 50-110 has found 
much favor in the eyes of those who like to scare the 
game to death before they pull the trigger. The 
.40-70-830 is another splendid big-bore cartridge, 
while the .38 calibers include two or three desirable 
loads for the open countenance type of rifle. 

For the man who has a trip/ perhaps to the 
Kadiak bear country* in his mind for the near 
future, or who hopes’to meet the moose in his very 
lair at no distant date; who likes to shoot at long 
range, either the blank, expressionless 1.000 yard 
target or perhaps at a coyote trotting serenely along 
where he fancies danger is absent* there is nothing 
finer than one of the cartridges designed and evolved 
by Uncle Sam in the past 15 years. These include 
the 30-40, the 30—15 rimless, adapted to the New 
Springfield Model of 1903, and the latest of all* the 
1906, .30 caliber with sharp pointed* Spkzer type 
of bullet. 

No cartridge made has received so much careful 
attention from expert shots* and the government 
and private factories alike* as the 30-40* the Krag 
cartridge. Originally as vile a shooting cartridge 
as was ever turned out* through poor fitting bullets, 
dirty, poor powder and poor fitting rifles, it has been 
developed into probably the finest small bore 
cartridge in the world. With this cartridge and the 
sharp pointed “Hudson-Thomas ,r bullet our team 
of riflemen won the Palma Trophy, the blue ribbon 
of the shooting world, from the English, Canadian 
and Australian rifle teams in 1907, The scores 
made at this shoot have never been equalled since, 
proving the wonderful accuracy of this load at the 
long ranges* half a mile or more. There arc dozens 
and dozens of different cast bullets listed for the 
man who likes to reload his shells—as he should do 
to get the good out of his rifle, and to learn its 
capabilities. The ammunition is obtainable any¬ 
where—sometimes very cheaply, too* if the pur¬ 
chaser knows li-krf to go for it. W ith soft point 
bullet, the .30—40 is strong enough for any game on 
this continent and the owner has besides a rifle that 
is accurate to the last degree for target shooting. 

The .30-45 Is a more powerful cartridge than the 
.30—40* using some 44 grains of powder against 
34 for the *30— 40, but using the same bullet. 

This cartridge was designed for the ne^v army 
rifle, being made rimless and adapted to the clip- 
loading idea used at present in the Mauser, Lee 
straight-pull and Now Springfield of our own army. 
All of the bullets designed for the 30-40 are suited 
to this cartridge as well* and for big game It strikes 
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a harder blow than the 30-40. being for this reason, 
perhaps preferable. The ammunition however is 
not so easily obtained in the smaller towns about 
the country. 

The present government cartridge, known as the 
“Model of 1906,” bids fair to become one of the 
best cartridges ever turned out but it has not 
“struck its gait” up to the present time. It will 
doubtless be changed and improved in the next 
two years, as the writer at the Government School 
of Musketry, saw the trial of a new form of bullet, 
even more pointed than the one now in use, and 
there is evidence that there will be changes in the 
ammunition or the rifle, or both, shortly. The 
present cartridge, burning some 49 grains smokeless 
powder behind its 150 grain bullet, speeds the 
bullet through the air at the rate of 2750 feet per 
second, 30 per cenL faster than the .30-40 bullet. 
This results in a flat path for the bullet, while the 
sharp point, cutting down air pressure, helps it to 
hold its speed at the long ranges. The terrific speed 
of the bullet, however, results in “metal fouling” 
being deposited in the barrel to a great extent, and 
there b constant trouble from this cause. Metal 
fouling is simply pure copper from the jacket of the 
bullet, left in the bore of the rifle from the friction 
of the bullet on the sides of the lx>re, or from the 
escape of gases past the bullet, or both. A deposit 
of Lhis sort, requires the use of ammonia prepara* 
dons to remove, and endless trouble and swabbing. 

It is likely that some change in the twist of the 
rifling will take place or Lhat the bullet will be 
changed in composition to avoid this trouble, and 
the prospective buyer will do well to “bide a wee” 
until the government and the target shooting sharps 
have worked out the new cartridge to its ultimate 
perfection. With its terrific speed, the new cartridge 
should give “shocking'' effects on game, using soft 
nose buffets. Those who have used the rifle on 
game declare it to be the best arm for game shoot¬ 
ing vet produced. 

The 7, 7.#5, and 8 m.m. cartridges are all splendid 
for game shooting but are only made for foreign 
rifles, such as the Mauser or Mann lie her. 

The type of rifle purchased will depend more 
upon the cartridge than upon any choice the pur¬ 
chaser may have. The .22 can be purchased in 
any American make. The writer’s choice is the 
Marltn 1S97 Model, but it is the most expensive of 
all the .22 caliber rides made. The 32-40 cart¬ 
ridge can likewise fie used in rifles made by any of 
the standard American makers uf rifles, the pur¬ 
chaser only being careful to see that the barrel is 
of nickel st-ed or “hi- pressure” sled as the makers 
variously call their nickel steel Ixirrels. Some of 
the makers still turn out their 32-40 rifles with soft 
sled barrels adapted to black powder and low 
pressure smokeless ammunition. The High Power 
cartridges cannot be used in these soft sled rifles 
as the pressures developed are too great. 

The large Itorc cartridges can be obtained in two 
standard American make of rifles. It is lo be re¬ 
gretted, however, lhat but one American company, 
making repeating rifles, has been up to date enough 
tn keep pace with the modern progress in cartridge 
making. There is but one American factory turn¬ 
ing out repeating rifles for the military type of 
cartridge, such as the 30^40. 30-45, etc,, and the 
company deserves all credit for its progressiveness 
in this rcspeU. The Winchester Model of 1895, 


commonly known as the “Box Magazine" rifle is the 
only one made for these military and highly desir¬ 
able cartridges. The Savage and Marlin are both 
of them splendid rifles, but unfortunately they arc 
made only for the cartridges of the 30-3(1 and 32-40 
class, ot_ the modern small 1x3re type* and the 
big-bore cartridges of the older style. The box 
magazine rifle is made for the 30-40, 30-45 and the 
Model of 1900 ammunition. The writer does not 
fancy this style of mechanism for such powerful 
cartridges, but it is a great favorite among hunters 
and has given entire satisfaction. 

Personally, the writer is partial to the bolt action 
type of rifles, “bolt action” meaning rifles using the 
mechanism of the Mauser, Marmlicher, Lcl- or 
Krag-Jorgenson type. The Mauser bolt was taken 
in its entirety for our new army rifle, and it is un¬ 
doubtedly the strongest, simplest and most reliable 
form of breech mechanism known. With the ex¬ 
ception of the Lee-Remington and the I^ce straight 
pull rifles, still remaining in the stocks of the dealers 
about the country, the bolt action rifle is not ob¬ 
tainable in American manufacture, something that 
is hard to understand, considering the manifest 
advantages possessed by this type and the fact 
that it lias been adopted by every civilized govern¬ 
ment on earth for military use, A bolt action rifle 
of the Mauser type can be taken apart with the 
fingers atone, until there is nothing left to it but the 
component pieces of the bolt and magazine, and the 
rifle, stripped as bare as a walking stick. The bolt 
and magazine can be taken out of the rifle and 
taken to pieces with the fingers in twenty seconds. 
Some American makes of rifles could not be taken 
to pieces in as many minutes and would require 
half a dozen tools, all of which you of course, 
would carry along with you on a hunting trip into 
the wilds. It is necessary to go abroad to get the 
bdt action, hunting rifle, and they cost more, but 
the extra money is well expended if you are a gun 
lover and can appreciate line hand-finish on a fire¬ 
arm. The lack of small parts, the simplicity of 
mechanism, its sureness and strength and the fine 
balance of the foreign-made, boh action rifles make 
them worth the added cost to the man who knows. 
The writer's Idea of a perfect rifle would be a Sauer- 
Mauser bored for the Model of 1906 cartridge. 
The $ m.m. cartridge, however, is a splendid one, 
and the fact that all of the 32-40 series of bullets, 
from the metal-patched, to the cast short range 
variety, fit this caliber, makes it particularly valu¬ 
able to the American gun crank. The power of 
the 8 m.m. is greater than any American small bore 
cartridge made, with the exception of the ,35, just 
on the dividing line between large and small bore. 
As compared with the 30—10, the figures are as 
follows: S m.m., weight of bullet 236 grains, 
initial velocity, 2129 feet secs; energy developed: 
at the muzzle uf the rifle by the bullet, 2376 ft lbs,, 
height above the level at 100 yards, when rifle is 
fired at a mark 200 yards away, 5.67 inches, 
30-40, weight uf bullet 220 grains; initial velocity 
2005 feet per second, energy at muzzle, 1972 foot 
lbs., height at 100 yards when shooting at 200, 
5,41 inches. 

The ideal rifle, if in the 32^0 caliber, should 
weigh not to exceed 7 pounds, and not more than 
7A pounds, if for the heavier, military type of 
cartridges. The foreigners are ahead of us in this 
respect, that they cut off all the useless, dead-weight 
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of a rifle and still have it strong where it is necessary. 
Our rifles are loo heavy unnecessarily so. The 
rifle should have a round barrel—never an octagonal 
one. The octagon barrels weigh from { to 4 
pound more than the round barrels, the bluing of 
the barrel wears off llie sharp corners in a. month, 
and the sharp corners become dented at the slight¬ 
est provocation. The rifle should have a pistol 
grip and checkered stock and fore-end. If you are 
inclined to spend any more money than the regular 
price of the rifle, instead of getting a finely figured 
—and heavy—stock, have one made to your order, 
to fit you so your eye will fall along the sights 
without craning down your head or “histing” up 
your elbow. It should have a shot gun butt, plate 
steel and cross-lined to prevent it from slipping. 
The shut gun butt is particularly necessary on a 
rifle with a heavy recoil, like Lhc 8 m.m. or the 
30-45. The curved rifle butt is an abomination 
and a snare. Even if it Tils you, the recoil all comes 
on the two inches at the bottom of the crescent, 
and if it does not fit you, you will get the pound of 
the rifle on one of the "horns"’ of the curved plate. 

The barrel should not be over 24 inrhes long. 
This is the length of the barrel of the new army rifle 
and as our Olympic team wiped Up the ground with 
all sorts of foreign teams at Bis ley, using this rifle 
last year, it is evidently accurate enough for the 
ordinary man. 

It should l>e a take-down rifle, if of the lever 
persuasion. This not so much for convenience in 
carrying, as for the purpose of cleaning the rifle 
from the breech, as it should be cleaned—and must 
be, if you expect to keep your rifle Accurate for any 
lime. There is no quicker nay to destroy its 
accuracy than to dean it from the muzzle, rub the 
cleaning rod against the sharp lands at the muzzle, 
wear them down, and then have a bullet leave live 
muzzle pointing in some direction except the way 
it should. This, is one great argument In favor of 
the bolt action over the box magazine American 
type, the bolt can I*e slipped out of the rifle as easily 
as you could take a cartridge out, and then you hav e 
your rifle dear and unencumbered for cleaning 
from the breech. Durance vile in the guardhouse 
awaits any soldier who persists in cleaning his rifle 
from the muzzle, Unde Sam well knows the effect 
of this. 

The trigger pull should not be Over 4 pounds. 
This is born out bv the fact that Uncle Sam’s service 
rifle has but a 8 pounds pulh Anything over 4 
pounds is but that much imposition on your trigger 
finger and results in a tendency to jerk the trigger 
if you are in a hurry. The rifle should have a sling 
strap If you intend hiking it in the rough country. 
It is a great help in carrying and an aid to steady 
off-hand aiming if you are not in a hurry. An 
adaption of the army "Shaw” sling would add ten 
dollars to the value of the rifle for practical use. 

Knock off the open sight of the rifle—and don't 
look to see where it fell. The peep or the telescope 
is the only sight worth considering for any purpose. 
The peep can be obtained for any rifle under the 
sun if you will give the makers of the sights, an 
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idea of what you want. The telescope is coming 
into favor more and more. The experience of 
Major Powell Cotton, the English big game hunter 
and explorer, in Africa, using a telescope sight on 
a 6$ m.m. Mannlicher and killing all sorts of game 
from hippopotamus, rhinoceros and lion down to 
jackal and monkey, fo sufficient proof of the feasi¬ 
bility of the telescope on a hunting rifle. Bag game 
shooting in Africa is according to all reports, not 
the tamest sort of sport nor do the rifles receive the 
gentlest of usage, but Cotton says that lie never had 
to adjust his telescope sight through his entire trip* 
and that it was of the utmost value in seeing game 
in the jungle where it could not be found over 
ordinary sights. The writer has seen but two 
telescopic sights that seemed to be what they should 
be in their mounting arrangements and optical 
qualities. They are the Sidle, of American make, 
and the Goertz of German manufacture. The 
shoddy mountings furnished with some scojjcs 
have done much toward preventing a more general 
use of this type of rifle sight. 

But, regardless of the type of rifle you select or 
the sights with which you fit it, stick to Lliat par¬ 
ticular rifle and learn It thoroughly. It takes 
months, sometimes years, if you shoot but little, to 
make friends with a riflo—to get accustomed to it 
and the feel of it, so that it leaps to your shoulder 
like a well fitting shotgun and wtlj shoot straight 
even though it is too dark to see your sights. You 
should know the trigger pull so you can guage the 
pressure necessary to discharge the rifle to the last 
half-ounce. If you intend using the rifle on game 
sometime, the better you know the rifle and the 
better you shoot it on targets or tin cans or cats, 
the better chance have you for landing the nobler 
quarry when the time comes. Any old rifleman 
knows how strange and uncomfortable a new rifle 
feels if he is accustomed to one of his own and he 
knows Uk>, that his scores at the target will show 
the difference. Even a military rifleman, shooting 
a rifle as like a thousand others of the military type 
as so many peas could resemble each other* will 
complain if asked to shoot a strange rifle—and not 
simply on account of the difference in the sighting. 

The man who shoots merely at big game, who 
keeps his rifle lying Idle eleven and a half months 
in the year, is cheated out of three-fourths of his 
fun. To the genuine rifle lover, half of the pleasure 
in hunlirsg is the feel that he is prepared for any 
game that may show itself, that he and the rifle are 
old friends and understand each other. The man 
who hunts merely to kill, who regards his rifle 
merely as the instrument that will let the life out of 
the game he may see has missed the best part of 
the fun. 

Make an intelligent selection of your rifle; don’t 
get a cannon for practice at thirty yards on house 
flies, but whatever your selection, shoot $he rifle —* 
dona stick it somewhere in a corner for eleven 
months and then wonder why you miss your hard 
sought game on the twelfth. 

Turn rifle crank instead of game killer and see 
how- much more fun you get out of the game. 

EXTtj 
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By LIEUT, TOWNSEND WHELEN. U.S.A. 


D URING the last six months the Outers Book 
' and many other sporting nmga/Jrtes, have 
been filled with discussions for and against, 
foreign rifles, on the bolt vs. the lever action, etc. 
I have read all the articles with the greatest interest, 
particularly those by Mr* E, C* Crossman^ whom 
I know to be an expert whose opinion is worthy 
of respect, and also lately an article by Mr. Newton, 
replying to Mr. Cross man’s articles. Mr* Newton 
is also well known among the experts and has done 
much original experimenting. That two such 
noted writers, experimenters, and marksmen should 
disagree so materially seems remarkable. Without 
taking up the cudgel on either side of the dis¬ 
cussion, I should like to present to our riflemen a 
few pertinent facts for their consideration* My 
own experience has been limited to our own make 
of rifles, both lever action and bolt. My experience 
with the lever actions has been continuous for the 
last 20 years, and during the last nine years I have 
probably fired as many shots from our bolt action 
rifles as any man living. Although l must plead 
lack of experience with foreign rifles, I have lately 
had the favor extended me of a careful examina¬ 
tion of all the prominent makes and have been 
able to form a pretty accurate estimate of their 
worth. With all this experience l must say I am 
still as much at sea as ever in regard to which is 
the best rifle. Personal opinions and tastes enter 
so much into the matter, that even were it possible 
to construct a rifle mechanically, ballisticallv and 
artistically perfect, I doubt if it would even suit 
the majority of our riflemen. 

I am going to consider the bolt and lever action 
American rifles and the bolt action foreign rifles 
in regard to their accuracy, durability, safety, ra¬ 
pidity of fire, finish, balance, etc., and shall pick 
them to pieces, lock, stock and barrel, presenting 
the facts in the case as they appear to me. 

BARRELS* 

The most important part of a rifle of course is 
the barrel. Our more modern barrels are bored 
very' much alike. They are l>orcd before rifling 
to be a perfect cylinder without taper or choke, and 
are then rifled with uniform depth of grooves for 
their entire length. Our ,30 caliber barrels, for 
instance, are bored .3000 inch and rifled .004 inch 
deep, and they thus have a constant land measure¬ 
ment from throat to muzzle of .3000 and a similar 
groove measurement of .3080 inch. The throat 
is short, the bullets having a short groove bearing 
surface, mostly enclosed in the shell, and a Jong 
land bearing surface. The barrel is not throated 
for the laud bearing surface, that part of the bullet 
extending right up into die rifling. We depend 
upon the land bearing part of the bullet to correctly 
center it in the barrel and prefer to have the groove 


bearing portion short, to reduce the friction. Such 
barrels give all the accuracy that can be desired. 
They shoot much mure accurately at all ranges 
than it is possible to aim them with metallic sights 
and are fully capable of placing all their shots in 
the regulation bullseyc at 1000 yards* Their last¬ 
ing qualities depend upon the kind and amount of 
powder used. The .30 caliber Springfield, with 
pyroceilulose powder, has been fired over 6000 
rounds before any decrease in accuracy could be 
noticed even at KMX) yards. The same rifle loaded 
with Du Pont 1008 Military Powder has been 
fired 4500 rounds before deteriorating. The 
.30-40 Krag and Winchester rifles using W. A, 
powder have a shorter life, averaging about 150(1 
rounds before their long range accuracy begins to 
disappear. Note, however, this carefully for com¬ 
parison. When our high power barrels begin to 
go off in their shooting qualities it will I* noticed 
that the hot powder gases have eroded or burnt 
the barrel just in front of the chamber for from two 
to five inches. This portion of the bore has become 
enlarged and roughened, and the lands have almost, 
if not entirely, disappeared. In outside shape and 
weight the preferred shape of our best barrels going 
back even to the day of the Sharp's Old Reliable 
rifle, have been round, heavy at the breech, and tap¬ 
ering gradually and evenly to the muzzle. Barrels 
shaped thus have done the best shooting and have 
Wen free’st from flip. Some few of our rifles have 
been put out with very heavy breech tapering a 
few inches ahead of the chamber to quite a small 
diameter, which is carried- to the muzzle. Such 
barrels have been found to have excessive flip and 
to do excellent work only when used with one par¬ 
ticular make of very evenly loaded cartridges, a 
change to another make or ten requiring an entire 
resigh ting of the rifle. We believe that a round 
barrel expands equally in all parts as it heats up in 
firing and thus prefer it to the octagon or ribbed 
barrel, particularly for long range work. 

Now let us look at the typical barrel of German 
make, as seen on the 8 and 9 m-m rifles. These 
barrels are hored* before rifling* with a gradual 
taper from breech to muzzle* They arc then rifled 
cylindrical^, the result being that the grooves are 
very shallow' at the breech and deep at the muzzle* 
Jn fact, they look exactly as our .30 caliber barrels 
do just before they are worn out, being, however, 
without the roughing at the breech from erosion. 
They seem to have a little better polish than our 
rifles, although J have seen some Winchesters which 
were as smoothly bored as the best of the foreign 
make I have examined* The foreign bullets have 
their groove bearing surface extending from the 
base right up to the point with no land bearing 
surface at all* The barrels have a long throat to 
accommodate this bullet and it is supported and 
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centered accurately by this throat. The lands being 
shallow at the breech, cut gradually into the bullet. 
In outside diameter the barrels are very thick at the 
breech but immediately in front of the chamber, 
and about- half an inch in front of the receiver they 
taper very suddenly, with quite a bottle neck to 
quite a small diameter* which size is carried with 
slight taper to the muzzle. These barrels have a 
rib on top, very similar to that on the older style of 
Smith & Wesson revolvers. Tills rib is matted on 
its upper surface. 

Now for the comparison between the two types. 
It seems to me that the powder erosion will soon 
cause the shallow grooves of the foreign barrel lt> 
disappear, when this results the bullet will have 
to jump quite a little distance through a smooth bore 
before taking the rilling. If one of my .30 caliber 
American barrels looked like these foreign ones do, 
I should be about ready to discard it as worn out* 
Two other facts also tend to make me believe that 
the foreign barrel will have a short life. First, llie 
very long groove bearing surface of the bullet, 
which will give increased friction and heat over our 
bullets of the Hudson-Winchester type; and* second, 
the fact that the foreign makes of powder usually 
used in these rifles have very much hotter gases 
than ours. As to the two ways of centering the 
bullets in the bore before explosion takes place* one 
is probably *as good as the other. Mr. Walker, of 
the Remington Arms Co., chambered a few Rem¬ 
ington Lee rifles after the foreign method in 1902. 
using swaged up 30-40 bullets, and these gave satis¬ 
factory results at 1000 yards, Mr, Cross man tells 
us that the rib on the foreign barrel prevents all 
flip, so that at short range miniature loads require 
the same elevation as high power loads. The 
same holds true with several of our own rifles with 
round* gradually tapered barrels. The matted 
surface of the up|>er side of the rib is a great ad¬ 
vantage, hut we can also obtain American barrels 
with matted upper surfaces* 

It seems to me that the foreign rifles will give the 
same results regarding accuracy as our very best 
rifles, but that this accuracy will deteriorate much 
sooner than with our best rifles. The other details 
as to the exterior shape* weight and finish of the 
two are largely a matter of taste* It cannot be 
denied, however* that all our factories put out 
many Inferior barrels which cannot be compared 
with the average run of foreign make* either in 
accuracy or lasting qualities. 

ACTIONS 

The action for a repeating rifle should be safe* 
absolutely reliable in its functioning* durable and 
rapid. Regarding the first qualification—safety. 
I think all actions may foe considered safe for the 
cartridges for which designed No action is abso¬ 
lutely safe, I personally saw the action of a New 
Springfield rifle, which I consider the strongest made* 
completely demolished and the bolt blown back in 
the shooter’s face* The accident, as near as I could 
determine, was caused by a double charge of powder 
in the cartridge. The barrel of this rifle was not 
injured a particle* l have also seen other cases 
where the barrel suffered and the action Stood pat. 
One case wiLh a .25-3,5 Winchester Single Shot rifle 
occurred where the action was blown to bits antfthc 
barrel not damaged a particle* The load that did 
the mischief was the shell full of sharpshooter 


powder. This action is about the strongest made 
by any of our private makers* All of which I Lhink 
simply goes to show that no action in infallible 
against fools and the mistakes of the loading ma¬ 
chine. Sometimes* however* a manufacturer is 
tempted, from the standpoint of economy, to adopt 
a new and more powerful cartridge to an old action, 
and enough safety limit is not lefL. I cannot help 
think that this has been done with the Winchester 
Model 1895 action in adopting it to the Government 
Model 1900 cartridge* The action was originally 
designed to stand a breech pressure of 38*000 
pounds* but the new cartridge develop 50*000 lbs* 
pressure, and a bad case of metal fouling, unknown 
with the old cartridge, might develop even 75*000 
xiunds pressure with the new one. Sometimes a 
idle wear well render an action unsafe. I had a 
few years ago a Winchester Model 1894, *30-30 rifle* 
which 1 used a great deal. Toward the end of its 
life the bolt would often blow back and open on 
firing* due to the wearing of the friction stud on 
the rear end of the link* "The defect, however* was 
entirely remedied by a new friction stud and spring. 

When it comes to reliability of functioning* I 
think the bolt actions have the best of it I have* 
of course, in my profession unusual facilities for 
observing of bolt action rifles, having been for lhe 
last eight years In the closest touch with thousands 
of men using these rifles daily, Mr. Newton says 
he has had both the Krag and Springfield jam when 
the cut-off was set for magazine fire. I can hardly 
understand this statement, for I have never seen a 
j,tm with the Krag which was not due either to 
gross ignorance or carelessness. I have fired 
probably 20,000 rounds from Krag rifles* much of 
It rapid tire* and under excitement, and never had 
a jam or trouble of any kind* I have never yet 
seen a new Springfield rifle jam and do not believe 
it is possible for it to do so* The foreign Mauser 
action is identical with the Springfield and what 
holds good with one rifle must hold with the other 
also. I have never seen a jam with any of our bolt 
rifles which could not be rectified in five seconds. 
The Krag would jam if one cartridge was pushed 
half way into the barrel and then the bolt deliber¬ 
ately pulled back and another cartridge pushed up 
against the first* It would also jam sometimes if in 
filling the magazine the head of one cartridge was 
placed ahead of the one preceding it. To do either 
of thesee acts one had, it might almost be said, to 
do them intentionally. The clip of the Springfield 
will occasionally “spill” the cartridges in loading, 
but this is no fault of the action. 

On the other hand, every Little while we hear of 
a lever action jamming through no fault of the user. 
Hie only lever action I ever had jam with me (ex¬ 
cluding the old 1873 Winchester* now obsolete) 
was a 25-30 Winchester Model 1892. I have never 
heard of a ca$e of Lhe Winchester Model 1895 
jamming and believe it is impossible for it to do so. 
Jams with lever action rifles are often very hard 
to rectify* Sometimes it takes a whole machine 
shop of took to get at the trouble. 

Regarding the durability of the two actions there 
is little to choose between the two when black 
powder cartridges are used, 1 have a Model 1895 
40-72 rifle which has been fired upwards of 20,000 
rounds and the action is still as good as new* and 
I have seen other models after similar wear in the 
same condition* Fiut all lever actions used with 
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realty high power cartridges seem to get very shaky 
and worn after seven or eight hundred rounds. It 
has long been a fact well known to all ordnance 
boards, that the bolt action is the only one which 
will stand the blows of thousands of rounds of 
smokeless cartridges and still remain tight and safe. 
For durability I do not believe any actions can sur- 
pass out Krags and Springfields* particularly the 
Krags numbered over 400 r 000 and the Springfields 
numbered over 250,000* It is not perhaps known 
that these rifles are being constantly improved. 
Every weak part and even 1 accident to these rifles 
has always been reported o Aid ally and the Ordnance 
Department has always welcomed these reports 
and used them to assist in making every part and 
piece of the rifles letter and stronger. I have a 
Krag action winch has had five barrels fitted to it 
and worn out, beside^ an enormous number of 
reduced loads fired from it, and daily snapping 
practice for five years, and today it is as good as 
ever — not a single part has failed in any particular. 
I know through long association, through the 
scanning of hundreds of reports, what our own 
military bolt actions will do T but must plead ignor¬ 
ance regarding the foreign product. If their ma¬ 
terial is as good as ours they should be just as 
durable, but I should hate to trust them 500 miles 
from a gunsmith and 5000 miles from separate 
parts, and these last not interchangeable, without 
positive first-hand knowledge on this point. 

Regarding rapidity of fire, neither out bolt or 
lever actions or the foreign Mauser rifles leave any* 
thing to be desired. It h perfectly true that lever 
action rifles having a free recoil of less than II foot¬ 
pounds can be fired much more rapidly than the 
bolt action, and also in all calibers they can be fired 
mure rapidly in unaimed fire, all this to the extent 
of one magazine full* W hen, however, it comes 
to the realty lugh power big game cartridges having a 
recoil of over II foot-pounds and used for accurately 
aimed fire, the recoil so disturbs the equilibrium 
or balance of the marksman that it takes about a 
second and a half for an expert rapid lire shot to 
recover it sufficiently to aim steadily again. Dur¬ 
ing this interval either bolt or lever action can 
easily be worked, so that it becomes a fact that 
with the larger high power big game cartridges 
aimed rapid fire can he executed as fast with one 
type of action as with the other. It is hardly fair, 
for instance, to compare the rapidity of fire of a 
9 m-m Mauser with a 25-20 Winchester Model 1892, 
but rather should the funner be compared with a 
J15 caliber Winchester Model 1895 in this respect. 
If this be done the bolt action will be found just 
as fast in skilled hands. Also the bolt action can 
be shot with greater rapidity and accuracy in the 
prone position than the lever action. I have never 
fired the MamiUcher action, so cannot state any¬ 
thing as to it rapidity. The Remington-Lee was 
a very slow action, as the main spring had to be 
compressed by pushing the bolt directly forward, 
which was a decided effort and besides pushed the 
rifle away from the shoulder. The Krag, Spring- 
field and Mauser compress the main-spring by a 
cam in first opening the action, and it is mechanic* 
ally so arranged that it is no effort at all. I con* 
sider the Krag the fastest bolt action made, and 
with it J have frequently fired six shots in twelve 
seconds and gotten six hits on the prone skirmish 
figure at 200 yards. This figure is considerably 


smaller than a deer's body. Using the Springfield 
rifle in rapid fire at 200 yards. I have often seen 
men fire ail their five shots in from 10 to 12 seconds 
and have all shots tut the kneeling figure. 

Another Important feature in a rifle action is the 
case with which it can be taken apart for cleaning. 
It is here that the lx>It action is head and shoulders 
above the lever, and this is the deciding feature 
which causes me to prefer the bolt action. Suppose 
you are residing in a cabin in the north*west. 
You take your rifle out some winter day for a hunt— 
temperature 20 below Kero, If you have previously 
taken the rifle entirety apart in every detail (time. 
Iioh action 15 seconds; lever action from 2 to 8 
hours) and wiped all oil from it. you will have no 
fault to find with your arm. Towards dark you 
come home to your warm cabin pretty well tired 
out. After five minutes indoors your rifle thaws 
out and condenses a film of moisture cm every 
single part down to the most minute screw and pin, 
if it's a bolt action you have only a little job. 
You dismount the rifle, time not more than 15 
seconds, wipe each part with a dry rag and then 
an oily one, time not more than five minutes, put 
the rille together again, time 15 seconds; total time 
not more than 0 minutes. Rut if it's a lever action 
you get out your different sized screw drivers, three 
or four drift pins and a pair of pliars, and get to 
work. By the time you have gotten the breech action 
entirely apart, including the bolt and extractor and 
extractor spring, and taken out the magazine and 
magazine spring from one to three hours have 
elapsed, depending upon how expert you are at 
the job. The assembling wall take just as much 
lime, so that the job will lake you from two to six 
hours at a time of day when you are very tired. If 
you neglect to do this your rifle rusts in every part, 
becomes stiff and hard to operate, continually jams 
at critical times, and a couple of repetitions of this 
lack of treatment renders it absolutely useless. 

Similar occasions occur in other localities and 
climates when it is absolutely necessary to entirely 
dismount the action for cleaning. A day behind 
a pack train or a sand storm on the Arizona desert 
will make it necessary, A day's hunt in the tropics, 
the fall of the rifle into a stream ora very rainy day 
anywhere will also make it desirable. 

I started out to give the pros and cons on cither 
side of the argument as they appeared to me and 
it h only fair that 1 should state one weak point in 
the bolt action rifle. Suppose you are hunting on 
a rainy or sleeting day and it suddenly turns colder 
or freezes* The water has leaked in around your 
bolt and then frozen. The whole action becomes 
frozen up fast and you can't open it or operate it 
in any way. The only thing to do is to stop, build 
a small fire, thaw the rifle out, dismount it, and 
wipe it off. The weather remaining below the 
freezing, this will not occur again. This, it seems 
to me, is the only weak point in the bolt action, it 
only occurs when the rifle gets wet through and the 
thermometer then drops belosv the freezing point. 
The lever action will not admit enough water to 
cause this trouble if kept well oiled anti guarded. 

When one hunts deer and similar game in the 
thick woods of the north-east, when rapidity of fire 
is greatly desirable, I believe he will secure the best 
results from a medium power lever action rifle like 
the Winchester Models 18SG and 1894, or the 
Savage. So too the sportsman whose hunting is 
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confined to a month or two in the early fall will 
have no fault to find with our lever actions of stand¬ 
ard make. But when the hunter or explorer 
separates himself for many months from civilisation, 
when he hums the grizzly and giant moose, when 
his shots are as often above 200 yards as under 
100, and particularly if his hunting ground is the 
frozen north, 1 think the bolt action is much more 
apt to carry him through without word of com- 
plaint than any lever action. And J believe he 
would be well, until we know more about these 
foreign ritles, to adopt a Knig or Springfield with 
sporting finish and sights, for their durability is 
unquestionable. My own favorite rifle for wilder¬ 
ness hunting is a Krag carbine with Lyman sights. 
This type of arm is splendidly illustrated in Mr, 
Jenkins' admirable article in the July number of 
the Outer's Book. Mr. Jenkins states that he ob¬ 
tained most of his if leas on remodeling this arm 
from a previous article by myself. By some lucky 
chance he has exactly duplicated my own rifle, ex¬ 
cept ihat on mine I have retained the military butt, 
and have substituted a hand guard without rear 
sight recess for the one which came on the rifle. 
This rifle shoots accurately enough with high power 
ammunition to enable one to be sure of big game up to 
500 yards provided he has correctly estimated the 
distance and knows his sight elevations for the 
various ranges. It wilt also shoot the ideal bullet 
No, 3QS241 accurately enough to be sure of hitting 
the head of a grouse or squirrel up to 75 yards, t 
think it would be very bard to find a rifle which 
would excell it in all points m a real wilderness. 
However, l must admit that were I going into Maine 
or New Brunswick or Northern Wisconsin after 
deer, caribou or moose, [ believe T should choose a 
Winchester .113 caliber Model lS8fi, as two or three 
shots at a disappearing animal in the thick woods 
can be gotten off quicker from it than from any 
bolt action. 

stocks 

A stock suitable for a hunting rifle should tit the 
owner perfectly so that when the rifle is thrown 


naturally to the shoulder, the sights come exactly 
into line on the object aimed at. Of course the 
factory standard stocks will only be correct for a 
small proportion of individuals. After a good 
barrel it will pity better to invest extra money in a 
well fitting, made to order stock, than in any other 
way. A stock should also be checkered at the grip, 
and the fore arm should lie checkered otherwise 
hands wet with rain or perspiration are apt to slip 
at the critical moment and give one a wild shot. 
Also it is much easier when one wears gloves to 
obtain a good hold on a checkered stock and fore¬ 
arm than nn smooth ones. 

The stock on a foreign arm is no more liable to 
fit one correctly than is the stock on our own stand¬ 
ard rite. These foreign stocks are thin and weak 
at the grip, and Liable to break at this part in case 
of a fall Our own sporting rifle stocks are heavier 
here and moreover are reinforced by heavy steel 
tangs. Our military models have thick, heavy 
grips and in service seldom break. In reading 
English works on big game hunting one is continu¬ 
ally coming across cases of rifle stocks breaking 
at the grip, 

I am under the belief that there are a great num¬ 
ber of sportsmen in this country who would tike to 
see placed on the market a reliable, accurate and 
durable rifle of superior finish and workmanship, 
and that they would stand ready to pay almost any 
price for it. I believe the most popular action for 
such a rifle would lie one operated by a lever, 
similar to the Winchester Model 18S6, but with a 
now protruding box magazine, dip loading, and 
capable of being dismounted in every part without 
tools. It and Its ammunition should tie accurate 
enough so as to give a mean vertical dispersion at 
1000 yards of not over 7 inches and this accuracy 
should remain for over 5000 rounds, 1 think that 
such a rifle made by American machinery and 
slightly finished by hand as to trigger pull and 
smooth working of lioit could easily be made to 
retail at $50.U0 and think it would fill a long- 
felt want among the true lovers of a fine rifle. 


HUNTING ARMS OF THE FUTURE 

By "ALMO" 


W ITH great interest on a hot July day in 
New Mexico, I read that interesting 
article on the conversion of the army 
musket to a sporting arm. Before undertaking such 
a job, one little look into it should be done, A 
military arm is the last resort a sportsman should 
use. Its cartridge is constructed to wound; a 
sporting rifle should be constructed to kill and with 
as little suffering to the wild beast as possible, A 
lew years ago a small bore craze spread over the 
the world, but it is ended. The leading rifle makers 
are making larger bores—England is showing 577; 


Belgium 10 m-m and our makers are following. 
The new game laws of New Mexico prohibits the 
use of these long range military arms because too 
many wounded black-tail deer and many stock are 
found crippled. Stalking large garnets become a lost 
art. A practical hunting rifle for large game would be 
unsalable in our market until the small bore craze 
is ended, and we again learn the art of stalking, 
and use a hunting rifle. For target shooting and 
for sale to the masses of the people our American 
rifles are leading the world. They are marvels of 
work at the price they are sold at. The largest 
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boxes using high velocity cartridges, are just right 
for American game. These are not called For by 
buyers, but .25 and .30 caliber sell readily. Target 
practice uses the most cartridges, so it*s well to let 
the target rifle lead. Big game hunters, as a rule, 
can use most any gun, provided it is free from any 
safety device, when trigger is pulled. Automatic 
pistols are in great demand and target cranks want 
a .22. It would be a good investment for the 
cartridge men and would encourage target practice, 
hut for automatic pistols as a weapon of defence, 
please excuse me. I have been held up six times 
and every time ] found that my .45 colts weight of 
metal used as a dub saved me when applied with a 
large amount of nerve gathered on Texas ranches. 
Automatics have loo many safeties. 1 have heard 
of one being made to act as a double action. This 
would be handy, as the trigger could be pulled in 


coat pocket. The makers are turning out over one 
thousand per day and are nearly two years behind 
orders. For target use, Colts target revolvers are 
all one can wish. By continued use the cylinder is 
jarred loose in the frame, but an expert gunsmith 
can bring the frame together in his vice. Stopping 
the leakage of powder gas, and making the revolvers 
equal to new. In shot guns, lately, I have seen 
several lady hunters using American .20 gauge guns. 
I shot ft Jr trial an Ithaca .20 guage, 'being for 
several years a 20 bore crank.** I found that Uncle 
Bob Edwards of the Ithaca Gun Co, has the boring 
of 20 T s down as line, if not finer, than the high 
priced makers of Europe. The shooting season is 
drawing near. Fishing has been good. Deer and 
turkey arc reported plentiful. Armed with a 
dollar-and-half hunting license, one can kill his 
limit in New Mexico every day. 


THE BOLT ACTION AGAIN 

By R. J, KAUFMAN 


I HAVE read Mr. Crossman’s vigorous attack 
Upon the lever action rides andl consider this so 
unwarranted that I cannot refrain from dipping 
my oar into the argument. Mr. Newton, in the July 
Outer's, has handled the thoretical side of the 
question well; I wish to say a few words about the 
practical part. 1 have used the Model 1895 Win¬ 
chester continuously for the past live years,—first 
the ,30M0 Sporting Model, next the .30 Rimless 
Sporting Model, and last, but not least, the .30 
Rimless N. R. A. musket, which I have now, and 
which, for practical use, I would not swap for all 
the Mausers, Mannlichers, Krag-Jorgensens, etc., 
that ever came out of Germany or Denmark. 
Now as to a little comparison. I presume Mr, 
Crossman will not object if I take, for example in 
speaking of the bolt action guns, the New Spring- 
field, which is the blest and universally recognized 
as the best of all the bolt actions. Mr, Crossman 
speaks of the cute little tricks of the lever action 
rifles, but is he aware that the New Springfield has 
the cute little trick of catching its magazine follower 
against the rear wall of the magazine, thereby pre¬ 
venting The cartridges being presented to the bolt 
in order to be carried into the barrel? This would 
be sure to bring forth loud applause if a Filipino, 
with a four-foot cheese knife, was "sashaying” 
with blood in his eye in the direction of ihc user. 
Also, the New Springfield is supposed to throw out 
ils empty dips, but as a matter of fact, only about 
three or four out of the five will do it. The other 
one or two will not let the bolt forward until the 
dip is taken out by hand. Again many of these 
rifles will not load properly. 3 have known guns, 
which, with every clip that was loaded, would allow 
one or two of the cartridges to jump forward out 
of the middle of the dip as the shells were being 


pushed down into the magazine. Sometimes a 
shell would lay too far forward, partly in the maga¬ 
zine and partly m the barrel; then there would 
be as pretty a jam as one could ask for. Fur¬ 
thermore, many of these weapons work hard or 
cloggy, rough places on the receiver preventing 
smooth working of the bolt. Of course, i don’t 
suppose that this is the fault of the superfine design 
of the weapons, but ail the same, we have to 
use them as they are handed to us by Unde 
Samuel t not as they are made by the Utopia Fire¬ 
arms Co. Now as to the shooting. In the military 
com pan) of which 1 am a member, we have one 
gun which shoots at 200 yards with the sights set 
at 200j at 300 yards with ihc sights set at 100, and 
at 500 yards with the sights point-blank; another 
which shoots ai 200, 300, and 500 yards with the 
sights set at 550 for all three distances; another, 
at about every second shot fired, will make simply 
a hissing noise and drop the bullet a few yards in 
front of the gun; another which shoots at 200, 300 
and 500 yards with sights set at zero and at 600 yards 
with one point right wind. One of these weapons 
would he a fine article to do long range shooting 
with or slack up against a wounded grizzly or moose 
with, wouldn’t it? W. M. Pugh, an ex-ordnance 
sergeant, of Baltimore, Md., to whom 1 wrote in 
regard to these weapons, says;—"Now as to those 
rifles you spoke of and their erratic behavior* with 
sight changes; I remark that I am not any more 
surprised at these or Other similar OctUfrances. I 
think I am within the truth when I say that I have 
had to intimately deal with some 1200 military 
pieces and the idiosyncrasies of these weapons 
under varying conditions of practical use, taught 
me to expect most anything of them.” In contrast 
to this, 1 have never seen a Winchester or a Renting- 
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tun which did nos. do good, cons!stent, in:curate 
shooting up to the limit of its accurate range. Mr. 
Cross man says that having the receiver closed at 
the rear is the only guarantee of safety. Then 
how about the bolt actions? They are not closed 
at the rear, Mow, as to the bolt being locked three 
inches from the head of the shell, when my Win¬ 
chester (or any other) is shut the bolt is as tight 
and its solid as if it "growed there/* The bolt of 
any Springfield can Ik* wobbled laterally about 
one-thirty-second of an inch and about one-tenth 
inch lengthwise when the bolt is shut. Suppling 
a primer should split or the powder gel loo 
“rambunctious" and wdt the head of the shell, 
as sometimes happens, which would hold the gas 
in place Lhe best? And it is just as easy to believe 
there are flaws in the loc king bolts of a new Spring- 
field as in those of a Winchester. Mr. Crossman 
seems to forget that there are just as liable to be 
flaws in one as in the other, also that proof loads, 
of far greater pressure than any rifle is intended tu 
shoot, are hred in all rifles, for the express purpose 
of bringing out such flaw's. I have seen a ,38-55 
AV in Chester carbine, fired with an overload of smoke¬ 
less [jowder, which hurst the barrel at the breech 
so it u r as spread out nearly flat, but the action 
worked as free])- as the day the gun was made. 1 
have known of a fine target .45-70 Winchester 
fired with an overloaded shell, which hurst with 
such violence as to throw' a piece of the barrel 
150 feet, but (he action Is still in the ring. As to 
rapidity of manipulation, 1 have handled both bolt 
and lever action guns, and I consider the lever ac¬ 
tion twice as quick as the other, and I have never 
yet met a shooter, even the rankest bolt-action crank, 
who would not admit it. Concerning the cleaning 
part, the bolt action gun is certainly the easier to 
dean properly, but the difference is not of such 
importance as it may seem. If one uses care, no 
rifle need be mined by cleaning, I use a throng 
and can clean my Winchester in that manner much 
easier than 1 can clean my Springfield with a rod, 
on account of its extremely smooth finish, in which 
point it is way ahead of the Springfield. Ex- 
Presidem Roosevelt, who is recognfeed as some¬ 


thing of an authority on firearms, has chosen Win¬ 
chesters and Remingtons to take with him into 
Africa and front the reports that are coming to us, 
they certainly seem to be making good, as they 
always do. It is a significant fast, that explorers, 
in the equatorial and polar regions, go Id-seekers, 
plainsmen, adventurers anti others who require a 
weapon that is absolutely reliable and t an lie de¬ 
pended on in every emergency, almost Invariably 
choose the Winchester. The American sportsmen 
and our western pioneers, who certainly are intelli¬ 
gent enough to know a good gun when they see one, 
have never taken kindly to the bolt action. The 
Hotchkiss never became popular outside of military 
circles and has long since died a natural death. 
The Remington-Lee, a weapon of splendid balance, 
beautiful design, and excellent shooting qualities, 
points found In few bolt action guns, did not lie- 
come popular enough to warrant the continuation 
of its manufacture and is no longer listed by its 
former makers. The Lee Straight Pull and 
Chaffee-Reece have gone the same ignored nous 
route. What is the cause of this if it is not the 
survival of the fittest? After careful study and 
much use of the two styles of weapons, I would 
sum the matter up thusly: The bolt action is 
superior to the lever action in ease of cleaning, 
dismounting, and assembling. In speed of manipu¬ 
lation, balance, and handling qualities, the lever is 
much the superior. Either is strong and safe, the 
lever, if anything, bring a little (he better. In 
quality of barrels, which is the alt-important point, 
the lever unions are, in general, far superior to 
the others. 

In concluding, I wish to add my voice to those 
which are raised in demand of a .22 caliber auto¬ 
matic pistol. We need it badly and I think there 
would be a great demand for such a weapon. How¬ 
ever. let us have it built, not for the .22 automatic 
cartridge, but for the good old reliable .22 long 
rifle, which is more powerful and costs only about 
half as much as the automatic cartridge. In a 
future number of Outer's I intend to give some 
hints on the cleaning and care of firearms, If the 
editor deems my article worthy of printing. 


THE COLT EXHIBITION 


T HE eves of the shooting world are now cen¬ 
tered on the big tournament which started at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, on August 9th and will con¬ 
tinue until September 4th. The country’s most expert 
rifle and revolver shooters are contesting for the 
many prizes offered for skill in target shooting, 
and with improved arms and ammunition this 
year’s scores will be record breakers. Among the 
trade exhibits that of the Cult's Patent Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Co., of Hartford, Conn,, is 
unique and interesting. Not only h a full line of 
their famous revolvers and automatic pistols shown. 


ranging from the little vest pocket caliber .25 to 
the heavy six shooter, but the “Evolution of the 
Army Revolver” is show n by samples of the various 
models adopted by the United States government, 
including the old 1 ‘powder and ball,” the forty-five 
introduced into the West by the cavalry troops and 
made famous by the cowboys, and ending with the 
new improved type which the company is furnish¬ 
ing for use in the Philippines and Cuba. An 
opportunity is also afforded to examine the latest 
type of automatic rifle recently adopted by the 
government, known as the Benei-Mertic, which 
will be manufactured by the company for the army. 



THE DROP OF THE BULLET 

By CHARLES NEWTON 


T HE article on "Selecting that Rifle/ 1 by 
Edward Crossman, in Outer’s Rook for 
August, contains so much that is valuable 
and so many points which are unknown and con¬ 
sequently surprising to the novice in ballistics that 
t feel like emphasizing some of the points made, 
particularly as to correcting the popular impression 
that there exist rifles which "shoot flat” for some 
distance, 

Mr. Crossman gives the actual figures showing 
the drop of a bullet fired horizontally from a rifle 
held four feet above the earth, and they are certainly 
surprising to the novice and inasmuch as 1 am a 
novice they surprised me, 

Mr. Crossman states (page 163) that "a bullet 
therefore, traveling at the uniform speed of 2000 
feet per second away from a rifle held perfectly 
horizontal, four feet from the ground, would strike 
the ground one-quarter second later, or 500 feet 
away.” He makes no mention of the effect of the 
flip or jump of the barrel, therefore I z.ssimc that 
he considers the bullet to be projected in a perfectly 
horizontal line from the muzzle of the rifle until 
forced into a curve by the action of gravity upon it. 
He further states in part the law of falling bodies^ 
show ing the rate of fall to be 1b feet the first second, 
3 x lb or 48 feet the second second, on lb or 80 
feet the third second, 7 x 10 or 112 feet the fourth 
second, 9 ,\ 16 or 144 feet the fifth second and so on 
However, this law applies just as fully during the 
first second as at any later lime, and since the bullet 
falls lb feet the first second and starts from rest, 
or zero, its average velocity during this second is 
16 feet and its velocity at the end of the first second 
is 32 feet per second, consequently it docs nut fall 
as far during the first part of that second as during 
the latter part, its velocity constantly increasing 
during its fall. 

To ascertain how far it fell during the first quarter 
econd, which Mr. Crossman says was four feet, 
we will apply the law of falling bodies as follows: 

Let X equal the distance which, the bullet falls 
during the first quarter second. It will then fall 
3 X during the second quarter, 5 X during the* third 
quarter and 7 X during the fourth quarter, 
X3-I-X+5X+7X equals lb X the whole distance 
traversed during the second, ib X equals 16 feet, 
herefore X equals one foot. The distance which 
the bullet falls during the first quarter second, 
hence my surprise at his figures. 

Of course, these figures are based upon the bullet 
maintaining a uniform velocity, which it does not, 
but in staling the proposition Mr. Cross man ex¬ 
pressly assumes that the forward velocity of the 
bullet is uniform, consequently the difference be¬ 
tween Mr. Cross man's figures and mine show 
the exact difference Ijetwccn our respective un¬ 
derstandings of the subject, unless, possibly 
Mr, Cross man was shooting uphilL However, 


Mr. Cmssman states in the same ankle, (page 
164) that "air resistance is negligible at the short 
ranges up to 300 yards.” 

The United States Government states in the 
Manuals of Instructions issued with the different 
arms used by it the remaining velocity of the 
bullets from the different cartridges at the different 
ranges as follows,: 

Cartridge --Velocity at —-— 


Model 

Muzzle. 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 



Yds. 

Yds, 

Yds, 

Yds. 

Yds, 

Krag 

2000 

1783 

1590 

1418 

1265 

1138 

1903 

2300 

2092 

1898 

1718 

1554 

1406 

1904 

2200 

1999 

1812 

1634 

1482 

1342 

1906 

2700 

2465 

2244 

2038 

1846 

1668 

Thus 

we see 

that not only 

is the 

air resistance 


nat "negligible” at the short distances but is in 
fact greater at shorter than at longer ranges, and 
grows steadily less as the range increases. 

As to loading powerful smokeless powder rifles 
with very light charges, it cost the writer a fine 
barrel lo learn tha die decrease in posver may be 
carried too far for the safety of the barrel. 

We all know that the fumes and the residue de¬ 
veloped by exploding a smokeless powder primer 
are intensely acrid in their nature, but when used 
with a loaded cartridge these elements become 
blended with the gases of the powder and are carried 
safely out, but where the charge of powder is 
so small as not lo completely carry them out, unless 
the rifle is very carefully and persistently cleaned 
it is likely to rust. 

The writer has a high power .22 caliber rifle 
developing 2550 feet seconds velocity with 19 
grains Lightning powder and a 63 grain bullet. 
He wanted to get a charge for crows which would 
be as nearly noiseless as possible, so worked up 
one of four grains bulk of Infallible powder with a 
48 grain bullet and used with a Maxim silencer. 
The noise was very slight and velocity and accuracy 
good, but the barrel, which, when used with the 
full charge cleaned very easily, was very difficult 
to dean, and when put away after cleaning w'as 
found in so badly rusted a condition a week later 
as to lx k beyond saving. Since which I have gone 
very slowly" in using very light charges of powder 
with smokeless primers. 

I also noted with much interest the comments 
in Mr, J. E. Taylor's article in the same issue upon 
my comparison of the strength of the New Spring- 
field and the Model L886 Winchester, and will say 
by way of explanation that the reason I dwelt 
particularly upon the locking bolts of the latter 
rifle was the fact Lltat Mr. Crossman, to whose 
article my letter was in answer, had pointed out 
these slips of steel as being the particular source of 
weakness of this action, although personally 1 con ¬ 
sider them its strongest point, but I will compare 
the two actions with regard to the point indicated 
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by Mr. Taylor, viz; the sides of the receiver where 
it is weakened by the cut for the locking bolts. 

As stated in my former article, the amount of 
metal to be sheared off in the New Springfield in 
case the bolt is to be forced back amounted to 2-7 
square inch of sheared surface* exclusive of the 
decidedly frail safety shoulder support, but I did 
not point out that from this should be deducted the 
amount of skit about inch wide cut lengthwise 
[hrough one of these lugs, thus removing this amount 
of metal, but we will not bother with this and will 
consider the New Springfield as presenting 2-7 
square inch of metal to hold the bolt in place. 

The Model 1SS6 Winchester receiver measures 
5-32 inch in thickness opposite the locking bolt 
tut by 2{ inches in depth, but as the receiver is 
beveled on the corners we will call it two inches* 
Inasmuch as the likelihood of the action giving 
way is not a problem of interest from an economic 
standpoint, the possibility being so remote, but 
solely from the standpoint of personal safety of the 
shooter, it appears that before the shooter can 


receive injury from the bolt Hying back both 
sides of the receiver must be broken awav their 
full depth, since if either be left intact it will hold 
the bolt in place and protect the shooter. There¬ 
fore we find this receiver presenting 5-32 x 2 x 2 or 
£ square inch of metal on the cross section through 
locking I soils slots which leaves it with nearly double 
the metal of the New Springfield* 

Therefore, while Mr* Taylor's point as to the 
locking lugs not being the weakest part of the 
receiver i& well laken, still at litis point the Win¬ 
chester shows up with nearly double the melal to 
resist the si rain of the explosion found in the New 
Springfield. 

As to Mr. Taylor's estimates of the cost of manu¬ 
facturing rifles I shall submit this to the Winchester 
company for their guidance, but as to his logic bv 
which he demonstrates that the metal used in the 
Winchester ride is inferior to that used in (he New 
Springfield, this I expect to retain as I am a lawyer 
by profession and may at some time be badly'in 
need of an argument when it may come in handy. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


LOADS FOR THE SAVAGE 

Editor Gun Dki\\etm:ent: In the last number 
' L Sandy asks about loads far the .32-40 Savage* and 
as this is my favorite rifle, 1 will tell of a few* loads 
I have found satisfactory, I believe, however, 
that "Sandy” will find the greatest pleasure in ex¬ 
perimenting to determine what loads best suit his 
particular rifle, and would recommend him to get 
the "Ideal Hand Book/' which is cram full of use¬ 
ful information, and is of the greatest assistance 
in selecting loads, bullets, tools, etc. 

Load No. 1.- Ideal bullet No. 317204, 130 grains, 
not sized, and a 12 grain bulk measure of "Sharp- 
shooter” powder* This is a fine squirrel load, as 
this bullet has a round point, not blunt like most 
32—40 bullets. This bullet is not listed in the last 
Ideal Hand Book, but they may be able to furnish 
it, or if not, one of their other sharp pointed bullets 
of about the same weight ought to be all right. 
This load shoots with the same sighting at 50 
yards and under as load No, 2 which is one of the 
reasons I like it. 

Load No. 2.—Ideal bullet No. 319295, 165 
grains, cast about 5 parts antimony, 10 parts tin 
and 85 parts lead, with copper gas theek on, and 
a 36 grain bulk measure of "Lightning” powder. 
This is just about as powerful as the factory high 
power cartridge* judging from the sights* ’which 
take the same setting for 100 and 200 yards for 
both cartridges* This is a line load for deer and 
black bear, also bob cats, which are the only ani¬ 
mals I ever tried it on. Have also used the same 
amount of Wabrode military powder with above 


bullet, and it is so nearly the same as Lightning 
that J have no choice* except that Lightning is 
easier to obtain. 

Load No. 3.—Same bullet as No. 2, except cast 
of about 5 parts tin and 95 parts lead and no gas 
check, and 40 grain bulk measure of "Kings” 
Semi-Smokeless t. b. G* This is a very accurate 
bad, although I believe C. G. powder might be 
better, but not so speedy. I am not much at the 
target, and this load will shoot better than I can 
hold, and is the one I use when I get a chance to 
practice, as it is very cheap. 

In regard to tools, I use the Savage reloading 
tool, Ideal Shell Resizer, and molds, and ordinary 
bulk charge cups. The Savage tool is made to 
resize the shell at the same time bullet is seated, 
but I do not like this part of it, and have put a set 
screw on the tool to prevent the lever closing all 
the way, which prevents the shell l wring forced all 
the way into the die, and I resize my shells every 
time in the Ideal resizer, which is much better. 
Another point, if the Ideal reloading tool is used, a 
separate bullet seater will be required for a sharp 
pointed bullet, as the regular seater will blunt the 
point, but in the Savage tool, I overcome this by 
removing the seating screw and placing a pointed 
bullet in the hole and then pouring a little bullet 
metal on top. This makes a mould of the point, 
which, when placed ahead of the seating screw, 
will prevent flattening the bullet points. This 
mould can lie removed when seating flat point 
bullets and replaced at will. Almost anvihing will 
do for lubricant on the bullets. One mixture 
which does not crack nor melt off in summer, is 
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unc part ixreswax, one part tallow and tine part 
vaseline, all melted together and stirred while 
cooling* My way of applying this is to stand 
about 100 bullets "point up in a pie plate and pour 
the hot grease to the right depth. When cool, cut 
bullets out by pressing over each one a shell with 
head cut oil, allowing them to force the one in the 
* shell out of the open end. Then heat the pan and 
return excess grease to the original can. I hope 
some of this may be of interest to L Sand yd 1 but as 
1 said at first, the principal pleasure is to experiment 
until you find what loads anti processes you like. 

Yours truly, J- E. TAYLOR. 


THE REMODELED KRAG 

Editor Gun Department: As usual I have 
taken the July Number from the newsstand and 
have become considerably interested in the converted 
Krag. The question arises, why can not these guns 
be put on the market for sale to the public? The 
New Springfield rifle will no doubt take the place 


of all the Knags and old Springfield guns, conse¬ 
quently the government will probably sell out the 
latter. Now, in place of waiting a few years and 
selling these guns for a little or nothing I don’t 
see why some one who has the financial means 
could not get them from the government and trans¬ 
form them into the sporting model which you show 
the photographs of. I have generally noticed that 
when some foreign country has adopted a new rifle 
the old guns are sold out for from about three to 
five dollars. If this is the rase with the Krag- 
Jorgensen it will pay some one to remodel these 
guns and I feel satisfied that they would sell for a 
reasonable price, 1 would like to hear from others 
on the subject. Yours truly, C A, PATTISON. 

The reason why the Krag and New Springfield 
rifles cannot be purchased in quantities is that the 
government will sell only to the National Rifle 
Association and affiliated organizations. Reason¬ 
able restrictions are necessary Lo prevent the Na¬ 
tional Arm from passing in quantities into the hands 
of undesirable parties,—R. A. K, 


THE NEW STANDARD ARMS CO. 


That Wilmington will revolutionize the manufac¬ 
ture of firearms, is the firm belief of those who have 
had an opportunity to learn of the output of the 
Standard Arms Company. The plant, which is 
one of the most complete in the country, is now' in 
operation, but the output lias not reached the 
initial stage. 

The plant has a capacity of almost one hundred 
guns a day. Starting from blocks of wood and steel 
through the various processes, down the long rooms 
of busy machines, the piece is finished—lock.— 
stock and barrel—when it readies the end of the 
room, where the tests are made through a tube, 
three hundred feet long. 

In addition to sporting rifles of many calibers, the 
manufacture of a military ri tie is anticipated* 
When the automatic death dealing machine is 


rifles and lest them in firing action. He found a 
large new brick building, with saw-tooth roof, 
giving excellent light over the entire area, fifteen 
acres, for expansion, and railway siding, lie saw 
an ideal power plant in which electricity is generated 
for power and light and exhaust steam is utilized 
for heat; a fire pump and automatic sprinklers; 
numerous twenty horse-power electric motors, 
conveniently distributed throughout the plant for 
sectional power, and elevated overhead for safely, 
a blacksmith shop, and furnaces for case-hardening, 
annealing, icm pc ring, etc.; a machine shop, fully 
equipped for making special tools, jigs, and fix¬ 
tures, and for keeping them v in good operating 
condition; long rows of the best up-to-date ma¬ 
chinery, each equipped with its special appliances 
for performing a distinct operation in the manu- 
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placed upon the market, it will prove one of the 
greatest arguments for the world s peace that has 
vet been advanced. It would mean the placing of 
a rapid-fire gun in the fullest sense of the word in 
the ha ml of every soldier, capable of discharging 
six shots in a second. 

It has been known for several months that the 
Standard Arms Company, including some of Wil¬ 
mington's brat business men, has been equipping a 
plant in the southern part of the city for the manu¬ 
facture of automatic rifles under the Nmith-Condit 
patents. The company has hud nothing to sell, and 
has not desired publicity, hence but few know what 
has been accomplished and what is proposed. 

A representative of the Morning News inspected 
the entire plant, to examine the mechanism of the 


failure of rifles; an outride house for blueing the 
steel parts; a tool room and a store room; bins for 
drying walnut for gun stocks; a slocking depart¬ 
ment for turning the slocks, and rooms for polish¬ 
ing and varnishing; an assembling department, 
where all the component parts meet and are as¬ 
sembled in to the completed rifle: then the Proof 
House adjoining with its steel tube. 300 feet long 
and (J feet in diameter, and terminating in a bomb¬ 
proof, in which velocity and accuracy are tested 
and recorded, and from which the rifle goes to the 
shipping mom; an experimental and developing 
department, equipped with machinery for that 
class of work; a large suite of offices, well furnished 
for business purposes.-— [Del.), .Yffli/f. 
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Guns and Ammunition 

EDITED BY ROBERT A, KANE 


This department is Intended to be a place for the exchange and discussion 
of views on any subject pertaining lo arms and ammunition^ from which no one 
with an idea to advance shall be barred. The only conditions arc that the 
opinion must not be manifestly absurd, that it be expressed in courteous language 
and that no personalities be indulged in. Each opinion k printed for wnnt it 
is worth and its publication does not commit the editor to the view expressed. 
r Idie wiliest range will be permitted and our readers are invited to make free 
use of these pages, but it is important to remember that under mt circumstances 
U'tV prfinnaittirs ever be permitted* 



THE COMPOSITE RIFLE 

MERGING OF TYPES 


S OME nne has appropriately compared war 
to an organised hunt on a grand scale. 
Accepting this view, unprejudiced by a 
shortened prospective, it would seem that the state- 
mem, cruel and inhuman as it may appear, is fully 
warranted by facts. Assuming that the essential 
conditions of the hum are also present in war, it is 
but natural and logical to ask, why there should 
be any material difference between the military 
and the hunting rifle. In studying and comparing 
the really essential requirements of each type of 
arm, we find them identical. None of the features 
which combined or singly serve to produce a perfect 
arm of either type, will be found out of place on 
the other. In fact a sporting arm may tx 1 and 
often is vastly improved by the addition of some 
of. those features which have hitherto been found 
only on the military types. I believe that a retro¬ 
spective survey of ride building in America for the 
past forty years will convince most of us that there 
has liven a gradual tendency toward a merging of 
distinctive types, until some of the once celebrated 
rides of history have forever lost their identity. 
Styles in rides do not change with the season, like 
women’s bonnets, or without apparent cause. 
There is always some clearly defined reason for 
every radical change of type or caliber. The 
eager haste of European countries to perfect the 
military ride was the direct cause of the high power 
small bore cartridge being welcomed in the domain 
of the hunter, and the same reasons which led to 
its adoption by the military group, were urged to 
introduce it among users of the sporting rifle. 
The more attractive and convincing of these rea¬ 
sons were: enormous striking energy, great velocity 
with consequent low trajectory and greater danger 
zone, rendering line sight adjustments unnecessary 
at practical hunting distances; marvelous range 
and penetration, reduced recoil and the advantage 
of being able to carry double the amount of ammu¬ 


nition. To these undeniable advantages might he 
added the non-fouling qualities of the new smoke¬ 
less small bore cartridges and the possibilities of 
building hunting arms of much less weight, and 
greatly reduced proportions. A much needed im- 
rovement. Up to the time of the adoption of the 
igb power military rifle in America, the types of 
arms and the cartridges adapted to them as used 
by the different groups of riflemen, were more 
distinctive than at any other period in their history. 
To mention a cartridge in the vernacular of the 
craft in the old days, was to convey definite infor¬ 
mation in regard to the type of arm for which it was 
made, and the nature of the work for which it was 
intended; thus we knew that when some one re¬ 
ferred to a 45-120-550 the arm was a Sharp's long 
range target rifle. If a 44-100-520, it was a Rem¬ 
ington target model with a 34-tnch barrel and a 
rolling breech block. There were shooting giants 
in those days and to the influence of their superb 
marksmanship and intelligent methods can be 
traced the consistent victories of more recent 
years. It was not without deep regret that 
we have watched ihe passing of the long range 
civilian rifleman, and Lhe merging of his |>ecrless 
weapon Into the modern long range military rifle. 
With the coming of the latter the match rifle dis¬ 
appeared perhaps forever. More than any other 
arm it was the product of the combined genius 
and experience of genuine shooting men, not mere 
theorists. 'The weight of the match rifle was lim¬ 
ited to ten pounds, which, compared to the arms 
of that period, was a fair average, and kept the 
special arm well w ithin the limits of practical re¬ 
quirements for either the military or the hunting 
field. Unlike our Schueizen-brethren with their 
cumbersome overweight weapons, this sensible 
weight limit enabled the expert target shot to make 
use of his acquired skill under almost any condi¬ 
tions. His shooting position at short range was 
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strictly off-hand, the natural and easy position of 
the hunter, and although the lighter caliber mid- 
range ride was sometimes used, many of the best 
shots used their long range rifles at all ranges. I 
have frequently encountered the match rifle on the 
game trail, with hut a change of sights, thus proving 
that special arms may also he practical arms. The 
distinguishing features of the American match rifle 


here given were about the average for most special 
match rifles as there could be but little deviation 
from an established standard* while the weight 
limit of ten pounds was maintained. In the 
interesting period during which long range rifle 
tiring was developed in the United States, the widest 
latitude was permitted the individual, under the 
rules, to work out and develop promising theories 


American nutch rifle* a Peabody Martini with an Amman bum). Contcmportirv with this urm were the 
Sharp s T the KCnungtoa and tJw Ballard* all much alike in general mtilme. varying only in mechanical deidl The umitp of men 
t S.*S e instrumental in developing the match rifle, and who so ably demoostnued its possibilities als> disi omd the limiLilions 
™ the black powder curtndKt'. I his may account in part for the loss of interest in the match rifle just prior to the coming of the 


Were its absurd simplicity, racy length over all, 
slender but strong grip, finely modeled shot gun 
butt* long exquisitely tapered barrel, a globe front 
sight with windgauge, and a tall Veonier rear sight, 
mysteriously suggestive of scientific marksmanship. 
The actions most favored were the S harps or S harps- 
Bore hard, the Remington, the Ballard* the Peabody 
Martini vvith an American barrel, or various com¬ 
binations of the above named actions and barrels. 
Ail of the actions here named were for single shot 
rifles. I cannot remember of ever having seen a 
repeating or magazine arm used as a match or long- 
range rifle. The Sharps-Borchard and the Pea¬ 
body-Martini were hammerless mechanisms, and 
to my mind were the neatest and most serviceable 
of all the excellent actions then in use. My own 
rifle was a Feabody-Martmi action to which was 


of hjs own* Jf successful, the knowledge thus 
acquired became the commdh property of the craft: 
manufacturers readily responded to reasonable 
requests of acknowledged experts, for changes and 
improvements with the result that while possibly 
differing in minor details, the match rifle in America 
became a fixed standard of excellence recognized 
everywhere for beauty* balance, durability and 
performance* Some of the l>esi features of the 
latest military rifles owe their existence to the 
genius and painstaking labor of that little group 
of enthusiasts who did so much to perfect the long 
range rifle* Instead of the old clumsy* club-like 
musket butt of colonial days we now have at least 
a start in the direction of a sensible shapely butt 
stock which in time will be improved in accordance 
with the ideas of up-to-date gun lovers* who would 



A twauiitii] specimen of the woods butUer T *rifle of that period following the general adoption of the percussion lock. li ha* 
!l fun octogon barrel sLigiifly tap wed frocri brewh In muzzle. The stock rind fore end are of rosewood and beautifully 
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m dainty hemit) lines supphts a tasteful and handy pistol grip. In studying these now tjbWetc weapons 
i l . ?° c ff""? ¥ f : lhinkm * that mir preset day armorer* in their haste to turn out arms, art- losing sight of much 
that was learned in the behoof of experience and which might with profit be perpetuated on our newer and more powerful modem arms 


fitted ;t thirty-twoinch barrel, made by the Provi¬ 
dence Tool Co.* of Rhode Island* It was cham¬ 
bered for the 44-100 bottle necked shell made by 
lhe IL M. C* Co., and distinguished from others of 
its kind by the name k What Cheer." The rifling 
was identical with the Colt system, and the pilch 
was one turn in twenty inches, uniform throughout 
the length of the barrel. The stock was fourteen 
inches long with straight grip, shot-gun butt* with 
a drop of two inches at the heel* The dimensions 


combine beauty with strength* The trigger-pull of 
the army grille has been reduced from the rooky- 
proof six pound pull of the old long-tom lo the 
three-pound standard established by rational* 
practical men, unhampered by hide-bound tradi¬ 
tions. The barrel has l>cen shortened to meet the 
requirements of modern explosives and the varying 
needs of the several branches of military service, 
ft is extremely doubtful if a majority of the hest 
civil and military riflemen in America would en- 
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dorse the length of barrel as adopted for the New 
Springfield by the ordnance department. To in¬ 
crease its length from 24 to 2S inches would give 
slightly improved ballistic value, a longer sighting 
plane and an arm less sensitive to sight adjustments. 
One of the reasons for shortening the barrH to 
carbine dimensions, was for the convenience of the 
mounted branch of the service. Inasmuch as the 
cavalry wing of the service must always be numer¬ 
ically far inferior to the infantry, the navy and 
marine, it is difficult to see the logic of making so 
important a concession to a branch of the service 
comparatively littleused,who have ahorse to earn' the 
rifle on the march, and who usually tight dismounted. 
In view of the fact that on account of the shortness 
over-alt of the new Springfield it was deemed neces- 
sary to increase the length of the bayonet, it would 
seem that if the additional four inches of barret 
would give us a better rifle for every purpose, it 
would have been wiser to have placed the extra 
few ounces weight on the end of the barrel where 
it would be of daily use in improving the marks¬ 
manship of the army, than on the bayonet where 
it might never be used at all. The Rrag rifle was 
issued with a thirty-inch barrel, and although the 
boll action added at least six inches more to its 
length, it was a rather neat looking military arm. 
Its total length did not vary greatly from the well 
proportioned single shot match rifles, nor was it 
beneath the notice of that large and sensible class 
of big game hunters who still prefer a steadying 
muzzle weight on their favorite hunting arm. 
Thus we see that it is possible for the soldier marks¬ 
man, the civilian expert and the practical game 
shooter to meet on common ground in their choice 
of the points which go to make a perfect arm. 
The soldier of tomorrow must be at once a hunter, 
a scientific rifleman and a military marksman 
combined. Therefore his weapon must logically be of 
the composite order. The almost perfect work of 
the New Springfield proves that extremely long 
barrels are not necessary and that beauty and pro¬ 
portion need not be wholly sacrificed to secure 
ballistic perfection. 1 am of the opinion that a 
twenty-six or a twenty-eight-inch barrel on our 
present sendee rifle would be in the line of progress. 
The stock of a rifle is not a dub, was never intended 
for one and should not be used as one; the day of 
the dubbed musket has passed forever in the military 
as well as in the big game field. Lieut. Whelen and 
Mr. Paul Jenkins, with their converted Krags, have 
shown us what is possible in the way of refining 
and beautifying without weakening the present 
type of military arm and it is greatly to be desired 
that our ordnance department should take a leaf 
from the book of experience of the American sport¬ 
ing arms manufacturer instead of taking their 
models from foreign countries. Sporting model 
rifles of most foreign countries are woefully weak 
at the grip, I have seen several German and some 
English sporting rifles split and broken at the grip 
by the shock of bring the regular loads. No doubt 
some of the trouble was caused bv the excessive 
drop of the stock which, being three to three and 
one-half inches below the direct line of recoil, 
threw the shock against the grip which, being the 
weakest point, caused it to buckle and break. 
American arms are not usually made with an ex¬ 
cessive drop except on individual order. It Is a 
well established fact that the more experienced a 


man becomes in the use of both rifle and shot gun 
the less drop he will require on his weapons. Our 
long range experts learned this early in their career, 
and every experienced trap shot knows it. The 
very latest arm for the use of experts (the Win¬ 
chester tournament shot gun), liears in its general 
outline a most striking resemblance to the near¬ 
perfect match rifle of thirty years ago, and the 
dimensions of each are nearly identical The new 
gun has a stock fourteen inches long, a neatly- 
modeled straight grip, a drop of I }J inches at the 
heel and If inches at the comb. Try and picture 
to yourselves your Kray. or New Springfield, with 
a 26 or 28-inch barrel, a stock with the drop and 
lines of a Winchester, a Parker, a Smith, or a Fox 
trap gun, whose models strong and shapely, over 
the composite result of intelligent study and cordial 
co-operation of both sportsmen and manufacturer. 
The prejudices of shooting men die hard. Even 
at this late date may be found many who ding 
tenaciously to the long barrel idea of pioneer days, 
when superiority as a shooting arm outweighed 
every other consideraiion. The coming of the 
repeater types, such as the Spencer, the Henry and 
the Winchester, and their performance in the hands 
of famous frontiersmen, did much to educate the 
public to an appreciation of the great advantages of 
speed of fire, convenience in handling and porta¬ 
bility. The military arms of that period had com¬ 
paratively little influence on the hunting rifle, al¬ 
though there seems to have been a gradually 
increasing demand for more powerful hunting 
cartridges which continued until the large calibers 
were again much in evidence. We may easily 
trace the growth of caliber of the hunting rifle from 
the 40 and 60 to the pound of the colonial pioneer 
to the powerful .45 and .50 caliber buffalo and 
grizzly bear rifks of the West, Economy was of 
course no small factor in the calculations of the 
early pioneers when the difficulties and dangers of 
transportation were to be reckoned with, and it 
was largely on this account that the small caliber 
was preferred. Until comparatively recent years, 
great accuracy was not expected or considered 
necessary with military arms, consequently they 
were usually held in contempt by the straight - 
shooting civilians and border men. Meanwhile 
private rifle makers with a genuine pride in their 
profession aided by an extremely critical public, 
wholly familiar with almost every kind of shooting 
weapon, continued to improve and beautify Ameri¬ 
can hunting arms. The civil war was to a great 
extent responsible for the invention and appearance 
of many of the truly Ingenious forms of repeating 
mechanisms which became more or less famous, 
although some of them were rather short lived* 
Army men in authority did not seem to lake kindly 
to repetition arms, and it was not until every civil¬ 
ized government in the world was fully armed and 
equipped with high power repeating or magazine 
arms that our ordnance department began to sit 
up and take notice. Meanwhile excellent repeating 
rifles were being manufactured and Sold in thou¬ 
sands to civilians, frontiersmen, adventurers, and 
even to the American Indians who were not slow 
to note their points of superiority as a sporting 
and war weapon, ll would he difficult to decide 
without considerable study, whether speed of fire 
of repeating arms or the superior performance of 
the modern small bore exercised the greater in flu- 
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cnee on the development of small arms. The 
enthusiasm with which sportsmen have welcomed 
the automatic hunting rifle would indicate that 
speed of fire was the one great object to l>e attained. 
However, a brief experience with an inferior car¬ 
tridge In an otherwise satisfactory arm showed 
conclusively that the success and popularity of an 
arm depends more on the nature of its ballistic 


after he used that caliber constantly. Then came 
the day of the really small bores, the 303 English 
gun. Men found that rhino and elephants came 
down to well planted shots from that inferior weapon. 
Today no one who has had experience, burdens 
himself any longer with the old-fashioned heavy 
Hfles that were so long dreamed indispensible, I 
think that shortly the use of even a ,500 or a ,577 




performance under practical conditions than on the 
ease or speed with which it can be manipulated. 
The 44—40 2(H) in the model 1873 Winchester was 
considered a marvel in its day, hut its days were 
numbered when hunters began" to use the 45-70-405 
in the various makes of repeating rifles to which it 
was adapted; so, too f was the >45 a favorite until 
one had tried the 30 “40 and other far-reaching 
military cartridges. The 30-30 was popular only 
until the various military cartridges were tried oh 
game. Aside from the ballistic superiority of mili¬ 
tary cartridges, ts the fact that they arc made with 
great care, i lu- standard of excellence is maintained 
and, as a rule,, they are more easily obtainable than 
must makes of the exclusive sporting cartridge, 
more especially on the frontier. There are still 
many hunters who favor the large caliber rifle for 
big game and who can give good logical reasons 
for their choice. I believe however, that a concen¬ 
sus of opinion of all the big game hunters of the 


cordite rifle will be uncommon. They are not 
needed. Any good rifle with a powerful powder 
charge will kill an elephant stone dead if the bullet, 
however small, is planted in the brain. It is quite 
common to shoot in this way, the largest bulls, 
even with the tiny ,256 Mannlieher, or the ,276 
Mauser rifles. I have known an elephant to fall 
dead within 200 yards by one shot from a .256 
Mannlicher, that penetrated the whole length of 
the Ixidy from behind, and at last lodged in the 
heart. On the other hand it h still quite easy, even 
with the most powerful of modern rifles to "plaster 
an unfortunate beast all over with bullets, and not 
bring it down. Twenty large bullets were tired 
into one hull by my friend's professional hunter 
and his gun bearers, before the poor beast itelL” 
1 have learned from several other sources that the 
>i m. m. Mauser or Mannlicher cartridges is a favor¬ 
ite with the big game hunters of Africa and in most 
cases is preferred to the heavier calibers* Mr, 



A modt) ]Sfl8 Krajr-Jortfensen. In this rifle we begin trTsee evidcnceof modifications which mark the pstsdnx of the 
match run-. Among these were shortening this bftttcL reducing Lhe caliber and flit- addition of the The Rrag wa* far 

from ;l sutrfw frnm the viewpoint of the scientific marksman, when first adopted, but the cord hi co-operation. of civilian amt mili¬ 
tary experts and progressive ammunition makers soon made the Kr.ij? ,m :irm to he respected. 


world would show a majority in favor of that class 
of cartridges commonly classified as ''raflitarv* 1 ’ 
In the July number of The World's Work is pub¬ 
lished a moat interesting account of an elephant 
hum by Dr. W, S, Ramsford* The weapons used 
receive considerable attention and to the student 
of Are arms this article is full of information. It 
reads In part as follows; ^Selous was, I think, the 
first man to try a small We .450 (black powder) 
on elephants. He did so because one of his other 
rifles was not to hand when he wanted it. There- 


Carl E> Akdt v, of the Field Museum at Chicago, 
carried an 8 m. m. Haene Ala nn lie her on his 
former African trips and I know that a ,256 Schoen* 
aucr Mann I idler forms part of his armament on 
his present expedition. The unqualified endorse¬ 
ment which the military cartridges adapted to 
various makes of arms have received for hunting 
purposes, from acknowledged authorities, prompts 
me to make the assertion that it is entirely possible 
to combine the military, the long range target rifle, 
and the big game hunteris rifle in one arm and 
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produce an improvement over each, for its separate 
purjjose, Every one of the cartridges designed 
exclusively for military use has proved to lie an 
excellent hunting cartridge giving much better 
results than most of the cartridges that were specially 
designed for the game field. The 30 -40-226 with 
both full and half mantle bullet, jumped at once 
into popularity as a hunting cartridge, having once 
used it on big game in a reliable rifle* no sportsman 
of discernment would care to go back to the 30-30 
or others of its class. The .30 Lb S T Government 
Model 1903, with its great velocity and heavy 
bullet, is a revelation to the hunter who uses it for 
the first time, its range accurary and power 
makes it a prime favorite at once. The New 
Springfield Shell model 1906, with its tremendous 
speed of 27(H) foot seconds, is the latest competitor 
for honors in the hunting field. Although a bullet 
adapted to the hunter's use has not been officially 
used in connection with the 1900 shell* there is no 
doubt but that it soon will be. Pointed full mantled 
bullets weighing from 150 to 205 grains, are now 


opportunity to expand* will soon become set and 
unprogressive. In many respects our own country 
has greater advantages and should make more rapid 
progress in the perfecting of fire arras than any 
other. The reasons for Lhis are obvious. We have 
a great and ever increasing population, the male 
portion of which may all become gun users and by 
reason of their extremely high standard of intelli¬ 
gence and education, they may also become critics 
whom it might not be good policy to ignore. It is 
the policy of the war department to encourage 
young officer* to specialise and fit themselves for 
instructors, and their splendid methods are be¬ 
ginning to show results not only in greatly improved 
marksmanship but also in the character of our 
weapons. It is true that we were forced to accept 
a foreign action for our national arm, but this does 
not seem to have been so much of a misfortune, as 
it enabled our ordnance board to select the best. 
Of course it is somewhat humiliating to be com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge that after half a century of 
protection to our domestic arm makers and their 



The Nrw Sprintftidd,, probably the most talked about ritle in the world, not faultier us yet. but rapidly becoming so. It U 
at ornc a long ran^e target rslle of proved accuracy and merit; it need* only proper bullet ELfid change of sights to (five us u 
superior type of a sportsman's arm for the heaviest game, while us a military ami il has no equal. With the adoption of the New 
Springfield our Idea* of whai constitutes a jwrfccl -uni for a ?|>cdfic line of service have changed somewhat and tlu? New Spring- 
field might, : dll be so modified that it would be a afill more desiruble arm for each group of shooters. 


being used with great success in our new military 
arm. The 303 British, another military cartridge 
is a favorite hunting cartridge and it is used in great 
quantities by African hunters, even the 7 m.m. 
Spanish Mauser purchased in numbers by our citizens 
as relics, arc being used successfully as hunting 
weapons. The bullet weighs 175 grains and may 
be had in full metal patch or soft point. Through 
the influence of the National Rifle Association the 
National Guard, the Regular Army and kindred 
organizations, the American people, more especially 
the younger element, are rapidly becoming per- 
mealed with military ideas in everything pertaining 
to fire arms, nor is this surprising, Ln nearly every 
foreign country where a heavy military establish¬ 
ment is maintained permanently, and where mili¬ 
tary service is not only general but compulsory, the 
people know but little about tire arms other than 
the types used bv them during their period of en¬ 
force* I ser v ice - T h is m ay accou m to a ce rtain ext en t 
for the ready made, general appearance of some 
makes of foreign arms. It is inevitable that men 
educated along certain arbitrary lines, without 


workmen, giving them a free hand in the field of 
invention and production we were unable to pro¬ 
duce an action suitable for our national arm. With 
the essential points of the three types of arms so 
nearly identical* it would not be difficult to make 
our national service rifle answer for every purpose. 
The few minor changes required will readily occur 
to the shooter whose experience covers the three 
departments of ride shooting, I am of the opinion 
that it would be possible for the soldier and the 
hunter to meet on common ground on the subject 
of sights, I cannot hiring myself to think that the 
present sight on the New Springfield is altogether 
satisfactory from the view point of the experienced 
rifleman or soldier. The distance between the front 
and rear sights is absurdly short, considering the 
total length of the arm. I )nly the most scrupulous 
cart* in adjustment enables our riflemen to roll up 
the scores which are the wonder and admiration 
of the world. The range between the sights on 
the service arm might be almost doubled by placing 
it on the end of the bolt or on the grip of the rifle; 
thus placed, the unsightly hump produced by the 
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siftht when folded down anti the wooden hand pro* 
let non would be nu longer necessary. It was the 
policy of all the wise ones amung the famous long 
range marksmen to utilize every inch of the ab¬ 
normal length of their weapons, to secure 
the accuracy which they knew was possible with 
them. Every one who has watched the growth 
and development of rifle shooting in all its various 
departments most, like myself, have noticed the 
growing tendency to favor some form of the peep 
sighlr Exclusive target shooters have always been 
partial to (he peep and globe as a combination, 
which to them stood for the greatest possible ac* 
curacy, except the telescope sight, which was not 
then in general use. The invention of the Lyman 
combination rear sight has done more to educate 
the American shooting public to the advantages of 
the peep sight than any other cause. After its first, 
appearance on hunting rifles and its good qualities 
became known, it made its way rapidly until at 
present some form or make of peep sight is found 
on a majority of hunting rifles now in use. The 
Buffington sight as issued with the 45-70 Springfield, 
was equipped with a peep sight with which good 
work could be done nut like the present service 
sight, was too far from the eye to bring out the 
capabilities of either weapon or marksman. In 
competition with the army marksmen before the 
Kmg was adopted, I noticed that they used the 
triangle or open sight in preference, while conceding 
the superiority of the peep sight fur accuracy. 
Among the guardsmen were many competitors from 
the big game districts of Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota, who were accustomed to the use of 
the hunting rifle at home. These men invariably 
used the peep sight, enlarging it slightly for the 40 
shot skirmish. Using some limited experiments 
with the 45-70 Springfield, equipped with a Lyman 
combination rear sight, placed on the grip, as a 
basis for my statement. 1 firmly believe that it is 
altogether feasible to sight our present service rifie 
in a similar manner and vastly improve the per 
formance of the arm. To most riflemen the grip 
seems to Ixt the natural location for the rear sight. 
Placed there on a service rifle, a sight of an appro¬ 
priate model could be folded down when nat in 
use, and be entirely out of the way and possibly out 
of sight, w hen not in actual use on the range or in 
action. The subject of sighting any type of rifled 
arms has nut received the consideration or study 
to which it is justly entitled. Most rifled arms as 
now sighted give one the impression that the appli* 
cation of the sights was merely an after thought, 
and no provision had previously been made "for 
iheni. Fortunately we are rapidly outgrowing that 
idea, and with the intelligent co-operation of the 
practical hunter, the scientific and experimenting 
civilian and the enthusiastic and progressive young 
soldier contingent, we may confidently expect to 
see our service rifle lu remain at the head of the list. 


In watching the merging of the various types into 
the composite arm, X have noticed a leaning of the 
sportsmen contingent toward the adoption and 
practical use of the gun sling on their hunting rifles. 
Another point worthy of notice is the preference 
shown for round instead of octagon barrels. Thirty 
years ago only a few outside of the long range shots 
knew that the gradually tapered round barrel was 
fur several good reasons, superior to the octagon, 
draw filed barrel, with corners to wear bright, 
expand unevenly, and cause an erratic flip. The 
extended fore end, a feature peculiar to military 
rifles, is also growing in favor among the laymen. 
Those who have used it know what a splendid pro¬ 
tection it is for the barrel, saving it from the thousand 
natural shocks which the rifle is heir to, while on the 
game trail. The one really objectionable feature 
which in recent years has made its appearance 
in rifle construction is the so-called take down 
system. While it is very convenient on a .22 caliber 
it is wholly out of place on a military, a target or a 
hunting arm. I have never seen a rifle, large or 
small, built on the take down system that would 
not ivork loose and become shaky. There should 
never be a joint between the receiver and the 
barrel, nor a break between the front and rear 
sights. This principle in rifle construction is so 
time-honored that it has become an axiom. I 
think we shall yet see some form of a recoil pad 
on our service and heavy hunting rifles. By this 
l do not wish to be understood as intimating that 
our young soldiers are Jacking in Lhu grit or stamina 
necessary to withstand the 16 fool pounds recoil 
of the New Springfield. I believe, however, that 
to reduce the effect of the recoil on the shooter will 
tend to improve the scores while the recoil pad will 
perform marvels in the way of protecting the arm 
from heavy jars which might put it out of service. 
For the first time in the history of America, military 
arms and methods are in the ascendency. The 
wise policy of the government in permitting the 
sale of service rifles to civilians at cost, will have 
a far reaching effect and great educational value. 
There can never lie a very dangerous or dose mon¬ 
opoly in arms and ammunition while the govern¬ 
ment continues Its present liberal policy, private 
armorers will be compelled to make as good arms 
as the government and sell them as cheaply, or suffer 
by comparison. It is altogether fitting that the 
government should establish and maintain the 
standard of its arms, and there is no good reason 
why, w T ith the protection and encouragement given 
domestic manufacturers, they too should not con¬ 
form to the standards required and demanded bv 
modern riflemen. While many of us still regard 
with favor the types of arms endeared to us by 
long years of association, we should nevertheless 
be ready to welcome everything that makes for the 
betterment of American arms. 


THE BOLT vs. THE LEVER ACTION 


A REPLY TO MR- NEWTON 

PART I 


By E. C CROSSMAN 


I N carefully reading Mr. Newton's reply to my 
rerent article, I am unable to find anything 
that seems to me to accord with facta, hut he 
makes a number of statements which may be 
looked at askance, although Mr, Newton doubtless 
makes them in good faith* Summing Mr* New¬ 
ton's article up, before starting to reply to such 
parts of it as seem to need reply, it has the ear 
marks of a theorist rather than a practical shot* 
No greater proof of this can be obtained than by 
reading his statement that he has never heard of 
our American rifles jamming—outside of the state¬ 
ments primed in old Recreation years ago. Prob¬ 
ably not a reader of the Outer's Book can make 
such a statement, if he will use his memory—that 
he has never heard of trouble with American rifles 
jamming. Mr. Newton is doubtless sincere 
throughout, I lake tt that it is merely a case of 
not being in touch with the practical me of the 
rifle anti the men who use rifles for other purposes 
than the SvhueUen game, Mr. Newton states that 
my article has left the American lever action rifle 
in such a ‘stamped up” condition that he is prompted 
by pity to lake up their defense* l wish to call 
attention to the fact, while on this subject, that I 
have not attacked the American rifle—except in 
the indirect way of showing that in tnv opinion it 
is inferior in design to the up-to-date bolt type* 
Mr, Newton goes to much trouble to prove the age 
of the boll action, which has not i*ecn disputed. 
It merely proves that the idea is correct, and with 
its modern improvements, it has become the finest 
action in existence. As applied to sporting rifles 
in the United States, it is a new thing as I have 
pointed out. Our high tariff, since the Mauser 
and Mannlichcr have been brought up to their 
present high standard as sporting rifles, has suc¬ 
ceeded in making them as rare in this country, as 
the famed Dodo* The argument is not regarding 
the bolt actions of 1879, to which Mr. Newton 
refers us as a sample of a perfect bolt action, 1 he bolt 
action has been improved in the past thirty years— 
the lever has not* which is just the point under 
discussion and the point which I wish to make clear* 
The paragraphs on the boh actions which have Ijeen 
used by American makers and which I admit did not 
prove popular—serve as an excellent demonstra¬ 
tion of the saying that a little knowledge is a danger¬ 
ous thing, Mr" Newton knew that oar makers* 
the Winchester Company and the Remington 
people, used a bolt action of some sort—that it 
proved unpopular and he therefore reasons that all 
bolt actions are of the same class and will be equally 


unpopular for evermore in the minds of American 
sportsmen. 

Lei us consider the rifles Mr. Newton bolds up 
to us as failing to win the confidence of American 
sportsmen. It should be explained, first T that in 
writing of boh actions* as compared with the lever 
actions used on our American rifles, I did not con¬ 
template using the French Chassepot or the Prussian 
needle gun of the war of 1871 as an example of the 
perfect, up-to-date bolt action rifle. As 1 adore 
stated, the bah action has been improved to keep 
pace with smokeless powders and new' ideas m gun 
construction; the lever action has stood still. Of 
course, being accustomed to the failure of our rifle 
makers to go ahead and keep abreast of the changes 
in ammunition and latest discoveries in rifle making, 
Mr, Newton has naturally taken it for granted that 
the bolt action of 1871 is the bolt action of today 
and that like a certain mode) of an American rifle, 
the bolt has not been improved upon during the 
last 2Z years. Hence Mr. Newton's holding up to 
us of the archaic and condemned Lee, and the 
equally archaic and condemned Hotchkiss actions as 
reasons why the new Mauser and the improved 
Mannikin?^ as well as our own New Springfield 
and Krag are n >t the superiors of the shaky, pinned, 
screwed and riveted lever actions commonly used 
in this country. Mr, Newton is doubtless sincere 
in this, hut it would have made his article of greater 
value had he taken the trouble to inspect a modern 
Mauser or our New Springfield and then examine 
one of the old Lee or Hotchkiss actions. Let us 
consider the first type of boh action, which Mr. 
Newton holds up to us as being a typical up-to-date 
action, and one which has failed to make good in 
ihis country—the Lee. It is only necessary to ask 
Mr. Newton to dismount the two actions Mauser 
and Lee, side by side, with a stop watch held on 
him, to demonstrate to w hat a state of ^up-to-date¬ 
ness” the Lee has been brought. It differs just 
about us much from the new Mauser type as one 
of Mr. Newton's lever actions, in simplicity, in 
strength and in finish, the Lee Is as different from the 
Mauser us the Chasseput is different from the Lee. 
It seems almost useless to waste the space of the 
Outer's Book in arguments as to the weak points 
of the lore action, whether made by Remington, or 
the arsenals in England, in view of the angry letters 
appearing almost daily in the English press on the , 
subject of the English government's horrible mis- 
take in retaining the old and weak Lee action in 
their new short service rifle. The row in English 
slum ling circles has progressed to the stage where 
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even the government admits the mistake, but says 
that there is no available money at hand to effect 
a re-armament of the English troops. The rifle 
adopted was of the short barreled type, like our 
New Springfield, To get the required velocity, 
with the short barreled type of rifle, it was found 
necessary to use a cartridge giving somewhat the 
pressure of our New Springfield ammunition. 
Bui they didn't use it- The weak Lee bolt, having 
no locking lugs on the forward end, would no l stand 
over 40,000 pounds pressure and even at this, was 
dose to the danger limit. The English ordnance 
people are therefore faring the cheerful prospect 
of going into battle, when their next war comes, 
with the tropps armed with a rifle of the archaic 
type and lacking the flat trajectory and consequent 
increased danger space of the rifles of other nations* 
No one, keeping in touch with the developments 
on the other side of the pond, would make the glar¬ 
ing mistake of holding up the Lee as an example 
of the modern type of bolt action. Just one quo¬ 
tation from the shooting weekly, “Arms And the 
Man,” reviewing the situation in England, and 1 
will drop the subject of an action that has l>cen 
proven beyond pread venture to Ijc as out of date 
as Mr, Newton's lever action; 

“Our English brethern are not without rifle and 
ammunition questions of their own. A very serious 
error, was made when the present short rifle was 
adopted by England. Their halt ‘without a forward 
lug will not stand a chamber pressure of over 20 
tons. That is, we believe, the outside figure* Our 
on')! sendee ripe (Practically a Mauser.—E< G. C.) 
short barreled and light, is equal to 52,000 pounds 
chamfer pressure and possibly more.” Then fol¬ 
lows a quotation from the Territorial Service 
Gazette. l ‘lt may be accepted almost without 
hesitation that lack of available funds must render 
the question of the rearmament of the British in fan- 
try at present needless to raise.” The remainder 
of the article from the English papier is a review of 
the methods in which something ran be done to 
patch up this poor Lee into a modern rifle. Note 
ihat rearmament of the British infantry is urgently 
needed; that only lack of funds stands in the way 
and this too. after the present rifle was adopted 
but a very shoe I time ago. 

Mr. Newton holds up to our gaze, . the ancient 
and deceased Hotchkiss action as another type of 
the modern bolt action which failed to find favor 
Two reasons why it did not become popular were 
ihiii it was as much of a makeshift as the lever— 
and it was made by a factory that is not noted for 
its fine finish or attention to the balance of the arms 
which it turns out. Even a Mauser can be finished 
In a poor enough way to make it unattractive to 
the prospective purchaser. It is not necessary to 
say much abouL the Hotchkiss. The bolt and 
magazine were made up of over twrnly-nine parts 
as compared with about a dozen for ihe modern 
Mauser* The Hotchkiss was hard to take apart, 
it was not particularly strong, it was poorly finished 
and it proved a failure-—through its own inherent 
weaknesses —long ago. To sum up this part of 
Mr. Newton's letter, the American made bolt ac¬ 
tions— Lee, Lee straight pull, and Hotchkiss, 
failed to find favor for the good a nr I sufficient 
reason that they were nearly as weak and compli¬ 
cated as the lever action; they were equally as 
deficient in balance and finish; they were about as 


much like a modem Mauser or Ross as the old 
Chassepot and last but not least, they were put on 
the market at a time when the lever-action—in 
strength—was sufficient for the low power cartridges 
used. In simplicity of dismounting, Lhe old type 
of bolt—ihe American breed—-offered but little 
advantage over the lever action, with an inferior 
speed of fire. It should be remembered that the 
argument is not regarding archaic bolt actions nor 
about the poor examples offered by American 
makers. Twenty years ago, or even ten, the lever 
action was strong enough to stand the pressures 
developed by the ammunition user! at that time. 
But, a new era is at hand. Pressures are running 
up and up in both military ami hunting rifles. In 
England, more than half a dozen of the largest 
makers advertise rifles and ammunition developing 
over 3.000 foot seconds velocity. The cartridges 
for which the lever actions were made—and not 
improved since—developed from 15,000 pounds 
pressure to (he square inch, to 30,000 and gave 
initial velocities of from 1,200 foot seconds to 2,000. 
Our modern cartridges develop from 40,000 to 
50.000 pounds breech pressure and we get from 
2,000 foot seconds initial velocity up to 3,100 foot 
seconds, The ammunition has changed year by 
year, the lever action has stood still. The 1886 
model of one company is admittedly the best and 
strongest of all its actions* This by no means im- 
lies that it could not be improved upon; it simply 
as not been, because with the form of locking 
bolt which this company uses, they had reached 
the limit with this model. Their later models, 
notably the 1895, made for infinitely more powerful 
cartridges, are decidedly weaker than the older 
model* 

just one more quotation from u well known 
English magazine, “Arms and Explosives,” and we 
will pass on from the discussion of what is already 
known to most well-informed |>eopk—the weakness 
of the actions which Mr. Newton holds up as ex¬ 
amples of perfect bolt action rifles which failed to 
find favor in this country: ' An extremely inter¬ 
esting article in the Times of the 14th ult., raises 
once again the subject of settling at an early date 
the very serious problems incidental to the obsolete 
design of ihe present service cartridge and the 
virtual Impossibility of making any substantial im¬ 
provement without first modernizing the rifle which 
pres it. The well known defects of the British 
service rifle allow a very small margin of safety, 
compared with what exists in the rifles of other na¬ 
tions. A great and monumental error was committed 
when the short rifle, which was virtually a new arm, 
was allowed to be introduced Into the service* SO per¬ 
petuating the structural dejects of the old weapons." 
This is the new and up-to-date rifle which the Rem¬ 
ington Company failed to make popular In this coun¬ 
try, the action being practically the same in both 
rases, So much for strength of the Newton type 
of bolt action, and the modem Mauser or Ross, 

The question of finish and ease of taking down 
is one which can best be appreciated by the man 
who has taken down and examined the fine finish 
of such rifles as the Sauer-Mauser or the Schoneaur- 
Mannlicher, and who knows how American fac¬ 
tories habitually finish their rifles. Discussing the 
finish of American rifles, as compared with the 
foreign, selling abroad for about the same price as 
our rifles bring in this country, is useless. Only a 
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comparison of the two can make dear the superiority 
< if l he foreign ri tie i n this respec t . Mr, NeWlon holds 
up the Savage as proof that the American people 
do not eschew new things, merely because they arc 
novel to them. The Savage gained in popularity 
by leaps and bounds, as would the new Mauser, 
for example, if it could be purchased at the price 
of a Savage. Mr, Newton T s frank acknowledg¬ 
ment of the quick gain of the Savage in popularity 
assists me greatly in my argument for the boh 
action rifle, for this reason. The Savage is a hybrid, 
hieing a compromise between what we call the lx>Il 
action and the lever action. Like the Mauser and 
other bolt actions the Savage bolt contains the 
firing phi, main spring and the sear notch. It 
has no exposed hammer; it does not use the vertical 
locking bolt and last but not least, the cartridges 
are carried in the box magazine type of magazine. 
It is hard to sec how a lever action rifle could 
approach any nearer to the boh action idea and 
still lie a lever actuated rifle. Mr. Newton, through 
his confession nf the rapid gain of the Savage in 
popularity, acknowledges how anxious to get away 
from the archaic type of lever action, our sportsmen 
are. Americans, as pointed out, are a people of 
habit — as they are great believers in persistent 
advertising, regardless of the merit of the article 
advertised. The Savage was a departure from the 
old out of date form of tubular magazine; it had 
graceful lines and good balance; it had a strong 
bolt; it was without the old hammer, which has 
been used ever since our first matchlock; it was 
better finished by far than any other American 
arm, and withal, was lever actuated. It was 
persistently advertised. Force of habit makes an 
American sportsman prefer the lever action, but the 
equally strong belief in advertisements made the 
clan of sportsmen investigate the combination 
ottered by the Savage and the manifest advantages 
offered by this rifle, quickly made it the favorite. 
Note that the habit of thinking the lever indispens¬ 
able to a hunting rifle was not broken when Ameri¬ 
can sportsmen adopted the Savage as a recognized 
and excellent type of hunting rifle. The Savage 
is a long step abend but is still a long way behind 
the bolt action in east? of taking down, and sim¬ 
plicity. Mr. Newton points out the popularity of 
automatic type of weapon as proof that Americans 
are not creatures of habit. No stronger demon¬ 
stration of this force of habit and dislike to stray 
off after strange gods, can be had than this very 
automatic type of firearms which Mr. Newton 
believes is such an excellent example of the readi¬ 
ness of American sportsmen to take up anything 
new artd good in the firearms line. Any unpreju¬ 
diced man, reading over the advertisements and 
the advantages claimed by the automatic type, will 
agree that if these claims be true, then every fire¬ 
arm not actuated in this way, is nothing more than 
a fit candidate for the junk-heap and that factories 
that continue to make the old style band actuated 
arm are merely piling up useless weapons which 
they will never lie able to sell. We have automatic 
rifles, shotguns and pistols, in sufficient variety to 
supply every want of the shooter. In spite of this 
fact and the manifest advantages supposedly pos¬ 
sessed by the automatic, there arc ten hand-func¬ 
tioned weapons sold to one automatic at Lhe present 
time. This is not because the automatic idea is 
very new. It b not♦ The automatfc typc of weapon 


has been with us for years, its virtues have been 
advertised for years and there are few shooters who 
have not handled or shot the automatic type of 
weapon in some form. Vet, in spite of this superi¬ 
ority over the hand actuated rifle or revolver or 
shotgun, our factories making the old types of fire¬ 
arms grow year bv year, to accommodate the in¬ 
creased demand for their output. The Colts Com¬ 
pany recently found it worth while to irtstal new 
machinery at a cost of thousands of dollars to make 
certain slight changes in their revolvers—and they 
also make automatic pistols. The makers of fine 
doubleguns report no falling off in the demand for 
the old type iif hammerless shotgun, while the rifle 
factories making the old type of weapon, do not 
seem to be accumulating dust and cobwebs on their 
machinery. If the automatic type is so far ahead 
of the old style weapon, why do Americans continue 
to purchase the older arms? Is it, as I stated, 
liecause Americans are a people of habit and that 
the reason the automatic has not entirely displaced 
the hand functioned weapon is the same reason the 
makers of the make-shift lever action rifle can still 
foist their product on the public? The ordnance 
boards of every civilized nation on earth, report 
that the bdt action Is the superior of any other 
type; the lever action rifle has never been used by 
any civilized army; the advantages of the bolt 
action are so apparent that when Uncle Sam 
decided to adopt a different rifle from the old Krug* 
the lever action was never even considered as a 
possible substitute, and yet the great bulk of the 
shooters of this country continue to purchase rifles 
fitted with actions invented thirty years ago and 
never improved since. The bolt action, as I staled 
in my article, is a new thing to American shooters, 
in its modern form and made by factories that take 
a little pride in their product and do not believe 
that a mediocre article, puffed by huge advertising 
is belter than a fine article which advertises itself. 
Not one man in a hundred, interested in guns anri 
shooting, has handled or shot a fine bolt action rifle, 
either New Springfield, Sauer-Mauser, WalTcn- 
fabrick-Mauser, Schoneaur- MannJicher or one of 
the fine English-made Mannlichers or Mausers, i 
know this to be a fact from the enormous amount 
of correspondence I receive in regard to the foreign 
bolt ac tion rifles, from whom they can be obtained 
and the details of their appearance. Therefore, 
the bolt action as at present made for high pressure 
smokeless powder, finished as high class rifles 
should be finished, artd balanced somewhat differ¬ 
ent from a baseball bat, held out by the light end, 
is a new thing to our sportsmen, all dates on relics 
In some one's private junk-heap, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

I have used the Lee-Remington, both in the ,45 
caliber and in the modern small bore, high pressure 
type, for years, I was perfectly familiar with the 
Hotchkiss* but would not own one. I have used 
the Lee straight pull and have used the Lee-Speed, 
of England. T used the Krag from its first Issue 
to the National Guard and the New Springfield 
following, and while I was Impressed with the 
strength of the Krug action and the ease of taking 
down of the bolt type, I still considered the lever 
action to be superior for hunting rifles—because I 
had not seen the bolt applied to a rifle made for 
hunting. I owmed a Mauser of the Spanish War 
breed, but the boh handle sticking straight out and 
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its general clumsy appearance did not impress me 
favorably as a hunting arm. The New Springfield 
was i he first rifle that see met! to me to be what I 
would want in a hunting rifle but it was not until I 
sa^v and shot the Mann!idler that I realized that 
the bolt action as at present turned out by the 
foreign factories was ahead of the lever action in every 
way, from balance to finish, with the added advan¬ 
tage of the strength and simplicity of the bolt, 
which I had always admired. Foreign makes of 
bolt actions are not advertised in this country to 
any extent. Sportsmen are not familiar with them 
and even were they advertised in everything from 
the Epworth Herald to the Bartender's Guide, like 
some of our old friends, it would take some time to 
make them popular, for the reason given—the con¬ 
servative disposition of our people to let the other 
fellow do the experimenting, even though for mili¬ 
tary purposes the actions had stood the test for 
years. 

Readers with some sense of humor will probably 
come to the conclusion that Mr, Newton is attempt¬ 
ing to spring a joke of some son on them in his 
statement that he has never met anyone who has been 
troubled with jams in our American hunting rifles. 
Mr; Newton goes on to say that he has used several 
rifles of this type—referring to the lever action— 
without encountering this trouble, and that his K.rag 
and New Springfield both jam at times, Mr, 
Newton’s personal experience proves as little as my 
own, mine being that the lever action does jam and 
that the Krag and New Springfield do not when 
properly handled. It is hardly worth while arguing 
over this point. Practical rifle shots, those who 
have hunted and who have mixed with men who 
use rifles for other purposes than to fill up private 
museums, know that our hunting rifles do jam and 
that certain makes are more prone to do this than 
others. I venture to say—anti f believe I wall he 
backed up in the statement by the real rifle shots 
who read the Outer's Book—that every man who 
has hunted fur any time and who has used the rifles 
of different American makes, has experienced* 
trouble with the rifles jamming, failing to repeat or 
other kindred trouble. On a recent hunting trip 
I took in Northern California; (here were seven of 
us in the party, two half-breed Indians; two moun¬ 
taineers—professional liear hunters—and three city 
men. We all agreed that the lever action would 
jam and every one of us had some experience to 
relate in that line. One make, using a tubular 
form of magazine, which was attacked in another 
publication some years ago, came in particularly 
for censure. But they all agreed that even- the 
Winchester would jam as nicely as any other. 
Nearly every user of the Savage will find trouble 
with the magazine failing to bring up the cartridges 
according to schedule or the magazine refusing to 
lei the fourth and fifth cartridge dow n into place 
when loading it. And yet this rifle is the best 
American rifle made, in my opinion. The fact that 
Mr. Newton has never heard of any instances of 
this sort—and they are frequent—can prove but 
one thing—that he knows very little of the practical 
use of the rifle and has never done much hunting. 
His New Springfield which fails to repeat, does so 
because he fails to draw the bolt back to the limit 
of its travel, sufficient to allow- the lop cartridge to 
rise into place. The Krug will fail to work if the 
cartridges are loaded into the magazine with the 


rim of one cartridge ahead of the one above it— 
thus preventing the upper one from going forward. 
This is also prevented by a little care in loading. 
Those who have watched the work of military 
riflemen—-proficient military riflemen—in rapid fire 
will agree that the Krag or the New Springfield 
repeated when it was called on to repeat. 

Every rifle will, of course, jam at times; the point 
is, how easily and quickly may the jam be ret!need. 
Here is just one quotation from a fetter recently 
received from a well known military rifleman, 
author of a standard book on shooting and a well 
known big game hunter—in other words a practical 
rifleman: *T guessT have shot the Krag about as 
often as any man living. I averaged about 0,000 
rounds per year from 1901 to 1907, and I’ve never 
had a jam nor a single part break, nor any trouble 
whatever.'' Here is another quotation from the 
same letter which might interest the reader: *T 
have at present a little Krag Carbine, which X have 
used quite a little for hunting with excellent results. 
It slill has the military finish but the interior has 
been thoroughly gone over, the stock repolished, 
Li man sights attached, a hand-guard without sight 
recess and a sling strap and rifle swivels added. It 
is a very handy little weapon and I would not give 
it for any lever action I have ever seen/’ Mr, 
Newton has had misfires with the bolt action rifle, 
due to not pressing down the boh handle. Try 
shooting a lever action with the lever action partly 
open. Mr. Newton has dug out his tape and 
measured around and around the New Springfield 
and the Model 1R8B Winchester and has presented 
an imposing parade of figures as proof that the 
Winchester 18S6 Model is the stronger of the two. 
The question of strength of the two actions is so 
wet! settled by the tests of our ordnance department 
as well as the boards of other nations that it is an 
imposition on the editor of the Outer's Book to ask 
him to print anything more on the subject. Mr, 
Newton’s figures sound well—’Until one comes to 
consider the place where these bolts do their bak¬ 
ing. Then Mr. Newton's figures rather fade away 
in their significance. As slated before, the bolt of 
the Mauser or the Maimtfeher or the New- Spring- 
field—a Mauser with slight changes in detail— 
locks at the head oj the cartridge, inside a closed- 
ov^r receiver. The lever action bolts are locked 
three inches or more away from the point of strain. 
Thus when we consider figures, we have to consider 
whether these figures lie or not. The 1886 Win¬ 
chester is the strongest of all that company's models, 
as (hey admit. But—it is not made for cartridges 
giving enormous chamber pressures. For cartridges 
of the "high concentration” type, to quote the 
powder companies, the Winchester Company use 
their 1895 Model, having a single locking bolt and 
that further away from the cartridge than the bolts 
of the 1886 Model. The tests of the United States 
Ordnance Department proved that this action 
would grow shaky and unreliable in 2,000 rounds— 
I believe these are the correct figures though my 
informant says less. When a man tries to prove 
that the lever action Model 1886 Winchester is 
"live times' 1 as strong as that of the New Spring- 
field, he is wasting his time. As stated, the 1886 
Model is the strongest of the Winchester models 
and is likewise not used for the cartridges requiring 
a very strong action. The Model of 1895 is the 
one to consider when comparing it to the bolt 
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action made for high power cartridges. The man 
who will deliberately examine the Model 1895 
Winchester and then select it in preference—as far 
as safety goes—to the New Springfield or Mauser, 
for the 1906 ammunition, is welcome to his choice, 
hut he will soon need a new action if he does much 
shooting. 

It is rather strange, that the United States, tier- 
many, France, England, Austria, Japan, Russia, 
Spain and the northern nations, Norway and Sweden 
use the bolt action rifle for their troops in preference 
to the Model 1886 Winchester or the 1895'. Just 
where is the dividing line drawn between the 
requirements of a military man and a hunter? If 
the ordnance boards of all the* civilized nations on 
earth find in favor of the bolt action, what peculiar 
invisible quality does tile lever action possess that 
it should continue in favor for high power cartridges. 
Of c ourse a tariff of some M) per cent on the only 
modern bolt action rifles that are obtainable, is one 
reason why the old unreliable Sever action stays 
with us. The Krag which Mr. Newton says blew 
out its bolt, was fitted like the other Knigs, with a 
single locking lug, against three on the Mauser or 
New Springfield, Any rifle will blow up providing 
enough powder is crowded into it. It is not strange 
that some Krags went bad, considering the enorm¬ 
ous number of them in use and the enormous 
number of shots fired through them, something that 
cannot be said of the Model 1886. There is blit 
one modern cartridge made for the Model 1886, the 
,33, that being a comparatively low power cartridge, 
of little more power than the ,303 Savage—Savage 
loading. Mr. Newton has never heard of a Win¬ 
chester bolt springing or giving way. He also harks 
continually back to the Model 1886 which is not 
made for the type of cartridges used in the tusk 
actions of the present day. The Model of 1895 
is the one to use in making comparisons. I will 
simply refer Mr. Newton to Mr. E. L. Stevenson, 
who in the April issue of another magazine says: 
"‘Less than two weeks ago I had a lever action— 
Model 1895 Winchester—open up with me until 
the hammer was at half cock and the lever nearly 
got a way from me. Ten years ago I stood by a 
table on which was a young Eskimo, lying on his 
back. I was there to help hold him down if neces¬ 
sary, while the doctor repaired the damage done to 
his face and eves by the breech-boh of a lever action 
gun blowing out. There were no anaesthetics handy 
so the boy had to take it straight.' 3 Tins was one 
of the “five-times as strong 1886 Models" used with 
a black powder cartridge and bushel of just such 
instances can be delivered to Mr. Newton, if needed, 
No statement is noticed from Mr. Newton as to the 
strength of the Model 1895 Winchester, which is 
marie to take the modern high pressure cartridges 


of the class of our new Model 1906 ammunition. 
He is extremely reticent as to this action, for some 
reason, when it is realty the one in which we are 
interested, as handling the up-to-date cartridges. 

The conclusion of Mr. Newton's article is charac¬ 
teristic. 1 might say, however, that I have learned 
enough about a bolt action to know how to operate 
a New Springfield so lhat it will repeal; that I can 
load a Krag correctly: that 1 know enough to keep 
my rifle's bolt handle pressed dear down when 
endeavoring to fire it; that I have been out on enough 
hunts and have associated with real riflemen long 
enough to at least hear of instances of American 
rifles jamming. “There are none so deaf as those 
who do not care to heard 1 Not until last year, was 
I fortunate enough to get hold of a foreign bolt 
action sporting rifle, although 1 have used this type 
of rifle in the military models for years, This only 
goes to show how scarce a high protective turhT can 
make a really fine article. Or to use Mr Newton's 
words* I am tile only man out of 80,000,000 who can 
sec the advantages of the bolt action over the lever. 
This being the case, I Lake great pride in being the 
one man in eighty million who is able to see the ad¬ 
vantages of the action that has been adopted by 
every military establishment in the world, when 
applied to the Sporting rifle. Perhaps Mr. Newton 
can explain why the high priced English makers uf 
fine rifles, do not purchase the right to use our 
splendid “five times as strong as the Mauser” ac¬ 
tions, instead of using the Mannlicher. Mauser and 
Lce-Enfidd types, 1 might also state for Mr. New - 
urn’s benefit, that although but a year has elapsed 
since becoming acquainted with the jor dpi bolt 
action sporting rifle, I have had sense enough to get 
rid of my antiquated lever action rifles and purchase 
both a Mannlicher and Mauser. I thus have a year 
the best of Mr. Newton in progrtssiveness. 

In passing I believe the following letter from 
the United Slates Army Schtxd of Musketry in re¬ 
gard to the experience of competent rifle shots with 
the New Springfield, will put the quietus on the 
statement which Mr. Newton puts forth in regard 
to the bolt action jamming; 

My dear Mr, Grossman:—Replying to your letter 
of the 22d inst. I would state that it has been the 
experience at the schuol with all rifles and all men 
in all kinds of fire, that the rifle feeds Up the car¬ 
tridges in front of the bolt when the bolt is drawn 
fully back and forth at any rale of speed. Jams 
occur not to exceed about one per thousand shots 
fired, and may usually be directly attributed to im¬ 
proper working of the bolt rather than malfunction 
or failure of the fetid due to s|>eed of manipulation. 
Very truly yours, G. W. M. Luu, Major, 20 th In¬ 
fantry, Commandant. 


[to he concluded] 
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WHY WOMEN SHOULD LEARN 
TO SHOOT 

By Mis. ADOLPH TOPPER WE IN 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE ALTHOR 


T O the woman who is fond of out door life and 
exercise there is nothing which benefits her 
more, nothing more invigorating, healthful and 
fascinating than shooting. To learn to use fire¬ 
arms of any sort fosters out-door life, and outdoor 
life to anyone, especially to the woman whose 
duties keep her indoors, means health, A great 
many women play golf and tennis, row, and do 
other strenuous things because they get interested 
in these games or because it benefits them, and it 
is not at all difficult to pick the out door woman 
from the one who spends her time indoors; a health¬ 
ful color, dear eye and a robust form tell the stop,'. 
Shooting in all its branches, be it with the shotgun, 
rifle or pistol, is a most fascinating sport and an 
accomplishment of which anyone should justly be 
proud. Although it is something indulged in 
mostly by the sterner sex, it is within the power of 
every woman to learn the use of fire-arms. It is 
not necessary to become an expert to enjoy the 
sport of shooting. Anyone with systematic and 
intelligent practice, and of course a little patience, 
can in a little while make wonderful progress. 
As :t general rule most women have a natural 
horror of fire-arms and are too timid to try. More¬ 
over, they are not encouraged enough by their 
male friends and the average woman today cannot 
tell you the difference between a double barreled 
shotgun and a rifle, simply because they have 
never had the opportunity to become acquainted 


with these things. Husbands and brothers make 
a great mistake by not encouraging their wives and 
sisters on this subject. 1 always fed sorry for the 
woman who marries a nmn who is a sportsman 
and fond of hunting anil shooting, who after he 
has worked hard to get his holiday, hurries home, 
his eyes fairly dancing with joy and expectation, 
saving, "Dear, 1 am going out this afternoon with 
my friend B. for a hunt. They tell me the birds 
are thick. I’ll be back. Monday morning sure. 
Now don't worry and don't be lonesome, will you?” 
How many women have heard this story on a 
Saturday just after the quail season has opened! 
Now, mind you, this man dearly loves his little 
wife, but a man must have some recreation. He 
is fond of shooting and he would dearly love to take 
her along, but Lord I she is so afraid of a gun, and 
so he hunts up his friend B. and out they go, while 
his wife stays home, worries along the best she 
knows how, eagerly awaiting his home coming. 
Teach your wife how to shoot. It may seem awk¬ 
ward to her at first, but have a little patience with 
her. Don T t scold her when she tries to close both 
eyes at once. Correct her in a gentle manner. 
Tell her she is the best side partner you ever saw, 
and perhaps before you know it she will have you 
looking for your laurek, You cannot keep her 
home now, she knows just when the hunting season 
opens, she talks guns and ammunition just like 
she knew all about it, and every time she goes out 
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with you she learns jus! a little more. Every 
trifj in the woods is just a little different, there are 
so many interesting things to learn, The little 
shotgun or rifle has lost all its horrors and it is 
not nearly so awkward to handle now and doesn't 
"pop” nearly so loud. 

Since you are a woman* perhaps you do not 
tare to kill game yourself, being a little tender 
hearted, but there are plenty of other things to 


is a vast difference between the several arms. 
Say that you wish to learn to shout the shotgun 
for game shooting In the field, then I would advise 
you to begin with a light 16 gauge weapon of good 
make. Do not waste your lime and money on 
a cheap arm, as you will surely discard it soon. 
Also do not begin and spoil your efforts with your 
husband's or brother's gun. This is a common 
mistake most women make, and one which, as 
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Lest your skill on, which can afford you no end 
of pleasure. There are hundreds of marks in the 
woods and in the open, different in shapes, colors 
and si^c*. and you can have a great amount of good 
practice by selecting such marks as strike your 
fancy. Let us take it for granted that you desire 
to learn to shoot. Do not undertake too much, 
and attempt to get familiar with shot gun, rifle 
and pistol all at once. To try to master them all at 
the same time would only result in failure, as there 


a rule, spoils their chances of ever becoming familiar 
with or used to a gun. A gun suitable for a man 
is, as a rule, totally unfit for the average woman. 
Your husband's weapon may be a good one, but 
you may be sure it is too long in the stock, and* 
likely, a little too heavy for your comfort, and to 
shoot it would perhaps result in serious injury 
lo you. Secure a 16 gauge, if possible, or a 20 
gauge. I think, however, ihat a lf> gauge is a 
much more desirable arm and if you are learning 
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“KEEP THE MCTZLE POINTED DOWN 1 ’ 


with the intention of shooting in the field, get it 
Winchester repealing gun. Now take the gun to 
some good gunsmith and have him cut ofF the 
stock so it will measure aliout 12 or 12J inches 
including a recoil pad of soft rubber. This gun 
has a 28-inch barrel either modified or full choked; 
for a beginner a modi tied barrel is best* First get 
familiar with your purchase r learn to load and 
unload il and if you are a little awkward use for 
this purpose empty shells instead of loaded ones* 
When you do this always keep the muzzle of your 
gun pointed down, and never under any circum¬ 
stances point your gun at any human being even 
if you know it is not loaded. Follow this rule 
as long as you have anything to do with lire-arms. 
There are some women, and the Lord knows some 
men, who do not seem to realize the awful danger 
of lire arms when handled carelessly, who never 
seem to know which is the “business end 1 ' of a 
gun* After you have become familiar with your 
weapon have some one to show you how to “hold. 1 ' 
This may seem a little awkward to you at first, 
but with a little practice you will get the right 
position naturally. Don't shoot cramped up, 
hold you gun as gracefully as you can, at the same 


time holding it firmly against you r shoulder. The 
lighter you hold it to your shoulder the less you 
will feel the recoil, Always hold vour gun the same 
at every shot. The recoil of course may surprise 
you at first and you may feel a bit sore after your 
first day’s trial, Vour shoulder may also lie a 
htile blue, but don 1 : worry about it, it won't kill 
you. All strenuous sports have their ill effects at 
first and are liring to some parts of the body until 
the muscles are accustomed to the exercise. The 
proper load for beginners ts a very important 
question and should be studied closely. Do not 
try to shoot a very heavy load of powder and shot 
at any time. For a lb gauge gun a bad of 2J or 
2^ drams of smokeless powder and | ounce of shot 
is very good, having very little recoil. With a 
gun that fits properly any able belied woman 
should be able to shoot without suffering any 
inconvenience, provided, ol course, she does not 
attempt to shoot all of her shells at one lime. 
Try about fifteen or twenty shots. They wonh 
hurt you* Shoot as often as your time allows 
you to, so that your arm and shouider muscles 
“get set." If you arc shooting with the intention 
of try'ing your skill at the trap, which is to my mind 
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patient when you shout, and don't get discouraged 
ai what may look to you like a poor score. No 
one can break them all Trap shooting is excellent 
practice for field shooting and there are now a 
great many ladies who grace the traps. lam very 
happy to say there arc a number of them who 
shoot with such remarkable skill that they often 
defeat their male friends. A lady need not hesitate 
at any time to attend a shoot at any organized 
gun club at any place. It is perfectly proper and 
she will always find a crowd of very courteous 
gentlemen who will not only be glad to see her, 
but will also extend her every possible courtesy 
and make her stay as pleasant as possible. She 
need not hesitate to spend the afternoon at a 
local gun club together with a crowd of gentlemen, 
such as J have always found a true sportsman 
to be. Nearly every shooter at the traps will have 
an individual idea as to what kind of a gun, or load, 
is best adapted for target shooting and it is some 
times real amusing to hear the arguments regard¬ 
ing this or that toad. However, most shooters 
use what they think best, sticking to the load with 
which they get the best results, I use for trap 
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the greatest sport of all, you should by all means 
begin with a 12 gauge gun, weighing about 7\ 
pounds. I do not believe a very light gun suitable 
for trap work and although 1\ pounds may seem 
a little heavy, any woman weighing in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 125 pounds will have little trouble En 
handling that weight. Begin with a load of 2} 
drams of smokeless powder anti 1 ounce to 
ounce of 7k shot. Afterwards you may increase 
your load if you wish to do so. Your first lesson 
should be aL straight away birds. (Targets thrown 
straight from you). These should be shot at as 
soon as possible. Do not hesitate too long, and 
be careful to get well over them. Have some one 
"who knows'' stand behind you to correct your 
mistakes. Do not feel disappointed if you miss 
them all the first dme you try, but keep at it, rest¬ 
ing between every 10 shots and trying again. 
After you can break, say 50 per cent of these 
straight a ways, begin shooting at different angles. 
These will trouble you at first, perhaps more so 
than the others, as you must give them the proper 
"lead,” or in other words, shoot a little ahead of 
the flight of the target, swinging your gun with 
the bird. The main point is never to get Lm- 
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shouting a regulation Winchester trap gun, weigh¬ 
ing 7$ pounds* with a 28-im h full choked barrel, 
and a load of 3£ drams of Dead Shot smokeless 
powder and lj ounre 7f chilled shot, I can shoot 
this combination all day without the slightest in¬ 
convenience. 

The woman who dues not care to shoot the shot¬ 
gun at the traps, or in the held, and who is per¬ 
haps physically unable to handle a heavy gun but 
wishes to shoot, should begin with a rifle. With 
the many modern rifles now on the market it is 
within the reach of everyone to own a rifle. A 
light .22 caliber Winchester repeater is \\ most 
delightful weapon and on account of Sls general 
construction and easy manipulation, ii is especially 
adapted for ladies. Another good arm is the little 
,22 automatic which is perhaps the easiest gun 
for a woman to shoot, as it works automatically. 
However, the ammunition is a lit Lie more expensive 
and has a great deal more power than the little 
.22, which is perhaps the most desirable ammu¬ 
nition for the beginner as you can shoot it almost 
anywhere. The modern smokeless ammunition is 
very cheap and very clean, and you can spend the 
afternoon shooting several hundred shots with but 
little expense. An expert with a little .22 can do 
most wonderful things at moving and flying ob¬ 
jects, but the novice does not want to Lry these 
things. Shooting at stationary objects and targets 
is advisable* To shoot the rifle accurately Lakes 
a good deal of practice, hul it is not nearly so strenu¬ 
ous as shooting the shot gun, as there is little or 
no recoil, and the arm is also much lighter and 
easier to handle* There are a great number of 
adies who shoot the rifle remarkably well and a 
glance through the columns of our shouting jour¬ 
nals show you the many good scores made by 
female members of different rifle clubs. After you 
have gotten familiar with your rifle and know how 
to '"take sight' 3 and shoot with some degree of 
accuracy, you will think your little weapon is worth 
its weight in gold and wall not part with it at any 
cost. Target shooting at stationary or moving 
objects is most fascinating, and the beauty of the 
small caliber rifle is that you can, if you live in the 
outskirts of the city, do your shooting right at home, 
being careful, of course, to place your targets in 
front of some suitable back stop, generally made 
by using a box backed by a steel iron plate to stop 
the bullets, as you cannot be too careful, for the 
little *22 cartridge, although small and innocent 
ItHiking* is a very wicked shooter and its range is 
far greater than you have any idea* You can even 
shoot your rifle right in the house, if the weather 
is had and you wish to practice. A little range 
tilted up in the attic or cellar is easily arranged 
an d wi 11 a fford you end less pleasu re* I f you a re fond 
of tramping in the woods you cannot possibly get 
a better companion than a .22 caliber rifle. It is 
large enough to kill any kind of small game. 

Shooting the pistol or revolver is an art entirely 
different from shooting the rifle or shot gun* On 
account of the shortness of the barrel and the fact 
that the weapon is shot with one hand only makes 


it more difficult to shoot properly, and even if you 
are an expert you must not expect to make the 
scores with vour pistol that you are making with 
your rifle* The knowledge of shooting the revolver 
or pistol is perhaps the most practical in the shoot¬ 
ing game* It is not necessary to become an expert 
but every woman aught to learn to handle the 
revolver in such a way that she can, if necessary, 
protect herself from danger* This is especially 
good for ladies who travel, and those who are often 
placed in a position where they are compelled by 
circumstances to be alone at night* A little knowl¬ 
edge of how' to shoot a pistol fe then often a big 
protection* The mere sight of a revolver held in 
the hands of a woman in a business like manner 
has its effect on any intruder you may encounter. 
A good revolver for protection and to carry with 
you in your traveling bag is a *32 or ,38 caliber 
Colts 7 Police Positive, with three or three and a 
quarter barrels* or a .38 caliber Smith & Wesson 
hammer less safety. Any of these revolvers are 
safe and are must powerful ami accurate shooters, 
easy to carry in your grip or handbag, or 
concealed in your muff. For target shooting your 
revolver or pistol should be fitted with target sights 
and six or eight-inch barrels* The Colt*s and 
Smith & Wesson make the best target revolvers* 
There are also on the market several excellent 
target pistols, single shot arms with six, eight or 
ten-inch barrels, fitted with very delicate target 
sights* Most of these arms arc chambered for the 
.22 caliber cartridges, which give excellent results. 
]f you intend to shoot a revolver or pistol do not 
expert too much and do not Ije at all surprised if 
ut the first attempt you miss your target clean, 
even if you shoot fairly well with your rifle. Shoot¬ 
ing accurately with a revolver is quite a different 
proposition from shooting a rifle and you must not 
expect to make the same scores with your revolver 
that you are making with your rifle. The main 
point is to get familiar with the use of the revolver 
so that you are not afraid to handle it, and to Learn 
to shoot it well enough so it will lx* of use to you in 
case of an emergency, A good way to practice with 
your pistol or revolver is to go out where you can 
secure for a back stop a high sand bank* Put up a 
paper target (not too small) or a wooden box, say 
alxjut 2x3 feet, step back ten or fifteen paces and then 
see with what degree of accuracy you can place your 
shots. If you can hit the box every time you are not 
at all a bad pistol shot, and with a little practice you 
will place your shots inside of the paper target and 
sometimes in the bulls eye* I should advise the use 
of smokeless ammunition at all times as it gives less 
recoil and less smoke and is very much more pleasant 
to shoot * I think that every one should get familiar 
with the revolver and get familiar with it in such a 
way that you can pick it up at a moment's notice 
and shoot with some degree of accuracy, for there 
may come a time when such knowledge may save 
your life or that of others, I will say to the woman 
who takes up shooting, be it with the shotgun, rifle 
or revolver, at the traps, in the field or just for gen¬ 
eral amusement, stick to it* it is an accomplishment 
of which any one may justly be proud. 
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PRAXIS OF THE SHOT GUN 

PART II 

By CHARLES STILLMAN 


H AVING sclented a gun that "fits,” the tyro 
comes tii the shooting part of the programme, 
but before taking up the art of shooting, 
attention should first be given to the loading of the 
gun. Among the younger generation of shooters 
there is comparatively few who have a dear idea 
about loading shotgun shells. In these days of 
mechanical perfection, almost all shells are pur¬ 
chased loaded for use, and not many devotees of the 
scatter gun care to load their own ammunition. 
Even granting that you find it much the better way 
to buy the ready-to-use shell, knowledge is always 
a handy partner and you should know the why 
and wherefore, even though you decide to let others 
load your cartridges for you. When shooting in 
the more remote villages you may run out of your 
articular load, and as the country store carries 
ut a small stock, your choice may not be obtain¬ 
able. Powder and shot can everywhere be pur¬ 
chased and if you have an intelligent idea of the 
powder and shot loads, you can easily load up your 
empties in a spare hour or two. A box of primers, 
re- and de-capper and a pocket crimper should be 
carried in your tool pocket when shooting out of 
town, and with these tools at hand it is no trick at 
all to load your empty shells. The sportsman is a 
man with ideas and while shells may be con¬ 
veniently purchased in the different Loads, the 
"old band” is seldom satisfied unless he does the 
whole thing himself; and no one can deny that there 
is a great deal of pleasure in doing things with our 
own hands, and loading shells is at once an inter¬ 
esting and instructive pastime. Different gauges 
and bores demand varying loads of powder and 
shot, and a little experimenting along certain lines 
is often productive of much practical benefit. For 
every gauge there k a so-called standard load, 
which may or may not prove effective in your 
particular case. This is where the gun crank gets 
in his fine work, and by slightly increasing or de¬ 
creasing the powder or shot load, or by changing 
the wadding, the balance of the load may Ije im¬ 
proved considerably, which naturally increases the 
effectiveness of your gun and lends additional 
pleasure to the sport. In loading shells for the 
shotgun the mistake of overloading is commonly 
made. This excessive use of a heavy powder load 
is quite unnecessary, as repeated experiments have 
pointed out. Beyond a certain charge, the excess 
in both powder and shot k a decided drawback. 
Every bore has its proper balanced load and while 
we can safely van 1 it to meet the demand for a 
slightly heavier or lighter charge, there is a point 
beyond which it is not wise to go, if we wish our 
guns to shoot at their best. The pattern of a gun 
is defined by counting the pellets a certain standard 


charge will shoot into a thirty-inch circle at forty 
yards. The standard loads are as follows: 
Twelve gauge, 3 drams powder—1 or 1£ ounce 
No, 8 shot; sixteen gauge, 21 drams powder—1 
ounce shot; twenty gauge, 2 drams powder— 
} ounce shot No. 8. These are the standard loads 
using bulk smokeless powders, which are loaded 
the same as black powder. In factory loads the 
shells arc usually wadded with a trap or field wad, 
two or three black-edge wads and a thin cardboard 
wad over the shot. This is a satisfactory load for 
general use, but I prefer one cardboard, one white 
felt, with black-edge wads to fill up, For best 
results the wadding should be selected of a proper 
thickness to leave about three-eights of an inch fur 
a Light crimp, and all wads should be sealed with a 
firm pressure on the powder charge. In loading 
nitro powders, both dense and bulk, don't overload. 
Most of these powders burn with a considerable 
breech pressure and it is always wise to handle 
powerful explosives carefully. The recommended 
loads for the dense nitres, such as Walsrode, New 
Green for shotguns are: Twelve gauge, 30 grains; 
sixteen gauge, *2t> grains: twenty gauge, 20 grains. 
Great care must be used when loading these pow¬ 
ders, and the amateur should keep to a safe load 
and not exceed the above table given for the different 
gauges. Remember that while the bulk powders 
arc measured and struck the same as black powder, 
all dense powders must be weighed on accurate 
scales. The points of greatest interest to the 
shooter art 1 the spread and penetration of a cretam 
charge of shot. From mv own experiments on this 
subject I have found out that when using over 
three drams of powder I am overloading, but if 
using less than one ounce of shot I greatly weaken 
the load. This points to one fact, which is that 
while it is possible and sometimes desirable to lighten 
the powder load, any decrease of shot beyond one 
ounce makes the load less effective. I have tried 
2J drams of powder and 11 ounces of shot on qua! I 
and grouse and the result was much better in a 
twelve bom Parker than the regulation—3 drams, 
1 ounce No. 8—quail and partridge bad. Not 
feeling quite satisfied that this small charge would 
work with equally good results upon larger and 
faster flying birds. I made up a light duck load 
using 2f drams of pow der and IJ ounces shot No. ti. 
This load worked well but by decreasing the quan¬ 
tity of shot to one ounce and substituting No. 4 for 
No. 6 a better killing load was obtained. For 
geese and brant and long range shooting, 3 drams 
of powder and 1 ounce of No. 2 shot w ill give good 
results. The reasoning is this—in quail, woodcock 
and snipe shooting where a wide yet fairly regular 
pattern is of more importance than penetration, 
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i lie powder charge h decreased, but the shot charge 
increased. For duck and wild-fowling where pene¬ 
tration is of first importance, more powder and 
less but bigger shot will bring about the desired 
result. The question of wadding has been a much 
debated one, and a great deal that has been written, 
both pro and con, has no real practical worth. 
Years ago the cardboard wad was said to lie used 
to prevent all grease from reaching the felt wad 
and injuring the powder, and it was then used 
sbfefy for this purpose. In later years, manufac¬ 
turers tell us that they use this cardboard wad to 
improve the shoo Ling qualities of the shell. Then 
another fellow brings to light a theory that all wads 
must be from f to f of a size larger than the gauge 
of shell to be loaded. However true this may be 
in theory, if put into practice it would result in a 
liadly bulged shell, which would jam and make 
trouble in the barrel. This only applies to paper 
shells, however, as larger wads must lie used in 
loading brass shells, which cannot, of course, be 
crimped. A good wadding is the customary two 
pink-edge wads between powder and shot and the 
usual thin card (one-eight inch thick) on top of the 
shot, A better combination is a pink-edge next 
the powder, then a l inch felt wad. This gives 
a good thick wadding with considerable elasticity 
and allows the shot to start slowly, gradually in 
creasing its force until its highest velocity is reached, 
where it should be, at the muzzle of the gun. When 
using a light charge of shot, a good body of wadding 
develops the energy of the powder better, but when 
using over 1J ounces of shot, less wadding will 
give more uniform results. The knack of loading 
a choke bore gun so that it will scatter the shot at 
close range is not, perhaps, generally known. 
The old method for this open load is to lessen the 
thickness of the wadding between the pow-der and 
shot, and to increase the wadding over the shot. 
While this method is satisfactory' as far && it goes, 

a more effective system of loading was given out 
siune years ago by Mr. Greener of shotgun fame. 
This method has given splendid patterns in a full 
choked duck gun, the fetter arm being often used 
for quai] and partridge. The idea is very simple 
and the "scatter* 1 j$ fully as good as the open pattern 
obtained whh the new- fang led spreading devices. 
Here is Greener^ method: A pink-edge wad is 
first seated on the powder, then a little powder is 
added, then a cardboard wad (one-eight inch top 
wad) until two layers of powder and the same 
number of wads have been loaded, A pink-edge 
Over the shot finishes the load, A full choked gun 
will shoot almost to a cylinder pattern by this 
method of loading and a still wider spread may be 
obtained by using larger shot, say four or five. If 
this load scatters too much to suit you, it may be 
modified by loading one pink-edge over the powder 
and two pink-edge wads over the shot. By using 
only one pink-edge over the shot a pattern closely 
approaching the modified choke bore is secured. 
The open pattern has not, of course, as g(nxl 
penetration as the regular choke load, but it has 
plenty of penetration up to 35 or 40 yards. For 
>toyer, snipe and sw ift flying shore birds, a 2f dram 
oad of powder and | ounce of No. 4 shot is a good 
load, having good penetration and a fair pattern. 
This small quantity of shot will not tear or smash 
these small delicate birds in the least, while the 
ample amount of powder warrants a dose even 


pattern with the necessary velocity. The size of 
the powder grains has an influence upon the 
pattern. Those powders having a small grain give 
an increased veloc ity over the large grained powders, 
and also give a somewhat more open pattern. The 
probable cause of this difference, no doubt, is due 
to the fact that the finer grains burn more rapidly, 
and in Ihis quick combustion all the powder energy 
is consumed before the shot has been forced the 
entire length of the barrel. With the coarser grain 
powders, combustion is slower and this less rapid 
burning allows the shot to gradually increase its 
velocity up to the muzzle. The sharp pointed 
powder grains bum more freely and rapidly, while 
the rounder grains are of slower combustion. 
Experiments by an eminent authority show that an 
increased muzzle velocity is attained by increasing, 
not the quantity of shot, but the size. With three 
drams of powder and 11 ounces of No, 6 shot, the 
average velocity was 790.171 feel; with No, 4 shot 
840.527 feet, and with No. 1 shot $75,403 feel per 
second. It is the opinion of nearly all gun experts 
that more than drams of powder cannot he 
properly consumed in a twelve gauge barrel of 
ordinary length, lienee it would be useless to expect 
good and uniform results by using a powder charge 
in excess of this amount. Next-to the importance 
of using the correct wadding, the size and quantity 
of shot is to be considered. The reason why No. 8 
and No. 9 shot is generally used for snipe and quail, 
is because a dost pattern is needed to prevent the 
bird from flying between the pellets of shot. The 
only drawback to No. 8 and all shot smaller than 
No. 6, is the wounding of many birds that must 
invariably get away, With larger size shot (No. 4 
or 5) the bird is more often cleanly killed, and the 
wounding of uncaptured game is lessened. It is 
not difficult to sec that the small sizes of shot, by 
reason of their lightness, glance or rebound from 
the elastic body of a birr! much more readily than 
larger and heavier shot. The common notion that 
small shot penetrates the feathers of a bird more 
freely than the larger pellets, is not correct. In 
fact, the power of small shot to overcome this resist¬ 
ance is not so good as that of larger sizes and you 
wall always find that latge shot has a decided 
advantage in penetration, even when using the same 
powder charge. 

To handle the shotgun easily and well is natur¬ 
ally the greatest desire of the reader, and that this 
happy facility may be attained with a reasonable 
amount of practice, It is highly important for the 
novice to begin at the beginning. To begin right 
is half the art of shooting and if one wants to become 
proficient, it is necessary to begin correctly. Some 
of the simplest things are really of the most im¬ 
portance, and if these are mastered at the start, 
improvement in skill will quickly follow and the 
development, while gradual, will lie as rapid as any 
but the most impatient amateur can desire,- To 
accumulate bad habits at the start, is only to handi¬ 
cap ihe beginner indefinitely, for it is much harder 
to give up bad habits and alter the style in these 
small matters, than to begin all over again. As 
In every other sport, so it is in shooting, that some 
of the most important details are at the first glance 
apparently of small account, and for this very reason 
arc likely to be overlooked. Shooting is not child's 
play and you may take my word for it, that even 
the “top notch expert" had to learn them first and 
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must observe them as well as the greenest beginner. 
First of alt it is necessary to hold the gun correctly 
and while the exact position which the left or free 
hand should grasp the fore-end or barrel may be 
left to the Shooter to decide, the novice should never 
“hold” less than a good twelve inches ahead of 
the trigger guard, A well extended arm gives a 
more perfect command In throwing up and aiming 
the gun, and moreover, it gives free play to all the 
muscles of the arms. If you were to ask any good 
shot with the “smooth bore” to give in a few words 
his secret of the art of hitting, he would very likely 
reply—“Hold correctly, with a tirm pressure at both 
shoulder and fore-end, and shoot by compressing 
the whole hand.” This is in fact, the gist of the 
whole matter, and if it is faithfully carried out, 
future practice will certainly show a marked 
and rapid improvement. The trigger should never 
lie pulled, the act of tiring being accomplished— 
not with the trigger finger alone—but by squeezing 
the stock with the whole hand. A visit to the 
“traps” where experts congregate will show what 
“good form” 3n shooting means, and such & visit 
will teach more than a ream of descriptive text* 
As visiting sportsmen are welcome at the school of 
almost all gun clubs, the non-member should avail 
himself of these occasions and an observing chap 


proxi mates forty miles an hour, and this calcula¬ 
tion is probably more or less correct. The differ¬ 
ent varieties of game-birds may be roughly divided 
into field and shore birds, and wild fowl* Among 
the first class may be mentioned: rail, quail, wood¬ 
cock, partridge, etc,, while the latter include the 
larger feathered tribe, as, duck, goose and brant. 
The flight of the quail may be taken as the average 
speed of field game, and the duck that of the wild¬ 
fowl. In quail this class of shooting, which is 
generally termed field or cover shooting, the bird is 
generally shot at comparatively short range—often 
at twenty or twenty-live yards -and seldom at 
longer range than thirty yards. At these distances 
with the average field load, a lead” of two feel will 
be found about right for ordinary conditions, and 
the allowance which should be given to hit the game 
with the center of the charge. Wild-fowl are larger 
bodied and much swifter in their flight and more 
allowance must be given for this class of shooting. 
One writer has estimated that ducks frequently 
fly at the rate of sixty miles an hour, and any 
sportsman who has tried his hand at wild fowling 
knows by experience that this rate is not greatly 
exaggerated. As wild-fowl shooting is usually 
best on the coast, the “flight” is often accompanied 
with more or less wind, and when the swiftly living 
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cannot fail to see and hear much that he can apply 
to his own especial benefit. In taking up the 
actual shorning of the gun in the field, all theories 
and experiments should be set aside, as practical 
results must henceforth count* Shooting at a 
stationary mark and at a (lying bird are two differ¬ 
ent propositions, and to aim direct at swiftly flying 
game and expect a “kill” is to court probable 
failure, Indeed, there are several things to con¬ 
sider if one expects to learn Lhe shotgun game, and 
while any considerable success can only be ex¬ 
pected after some little experience has been gained 
In the field, the points enumerated may serve to 
start the beginner on the right road. 

In shooting at a flying bird allowance must, of 
course, be made for the swiftness of flight and the 
distance from the shooter to the game, or in another 
turn of words, the gunner must calculate the speed 
of the flying game as well as the probable lime it 
will lake for the shot to reach its intended mark. 
This question of speed and distance varies some¬ 
what according to the kind of game* and in wild- 
fowling another factor, ihe wind, has often to be 
taken into consideration. It has been estimated 
lhat the average speed of a bird on the wing ap- 
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duck comes racing down before a twelve or fifteen 
breeze of wind the actual speed is usually under¬ 
estimated by the inexperienced gunner. A “lend” 
of ten feet is often none too much to allow for the 
center of the charge, and even with this seemingly 
ample allowance the shooter will find that he often 
bags the "lair bird in the flock, instead of the 
leaders whom he calculated would receive the center 
of his charge* In all approach shots—that is, 
when the bird is flying towards the gun— no cal¬ 
culations of any kind are needed. As the game is 
approaching, the sight should be held to directly 
cover the bird* This shot is quite the easiest of all 
field shots, as it is only necessary to aim at the bird 
itself, hold, and shoot. Such a shot may be safely 
taken at much greater range than is usually con¬ 
sidered safe, as the bird is rapidly cutting down 
the distance and flying to meet the shot. When 
the bird is approaching but rising at the same 
time, a direct aim should be taken Ef at short range, 
while at longer ranges some allowance must be 
made for the rise of the bird. The difficulty of this 
shot lies in the estimate of the lead necessary, 
which calculation is made doubly difficult by the 
fact that the bird is coming head on and the degree 
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of risr cannot he seen. Needless to say, shots of 
this character are difficult to execute and to be on 
the safe si tie the novice should give a goodly amount, 
of lead/' In the falling approach wc have yet 
another shot that is frequently met with in the 
course of a day’s sport afield, and like the direct ap¬ 
proach it is one of the easiest for the beginner tu 
make. As the name implies, the flight of the bird 
is a downward sweep towards the shooter, which 
is not at alt difficult to gauge if the shooter will but 
remember the advice on "lead” already given. As 
in the rising shot, the gun should lira sight or get 
a line on the bird, and then swing ahead in the 
direction of its flight, which in this particular shot 
will be down and under the game. Two or three 
feet of dead” should lie given, the amount de¬ 
pending upon the range of the shot. If the game 
should approach the gunner at an angle, some 
little difficulty may be encountered lief ore the 
amateur will feel certain about hk atm, but a little 
shooting experience will give the requisite confi¬ 
dence, In shots of this class which includes all 
quartering shets—both left and right—little, if any 
lead need be given, the sight being directly at the 
bird. .As far as my shotgun experience goes, the 
only exception to this rule k when the bird Elies 
at an angle across the right of the gun, in which 
case the shooter should make a little allowance for 
the speed of the bird. A left-handed man will, 
however, find no difficulty in making this shot (his 
hard ones being from right to left) as his best gun 
play lies in this direction. When the game has 
passed the gun and is rapidly "heating” it for the 
next county, all that is possible for the gunner to do 
k to sight the bird and shoot as quickly as he can 
pull the trigger. Quickness k here the real require¬ 
ment and the l.jead must be quickly drawn without 
hesitation or the bird will be out of range. With 
the game flying well overhead, real trouble may be 
expected as the high or “sky-scraper” is, perhaps, 
the most difficult of all shots to successfully execute. 
The chief difficulty in pulling off this shot lies in 
the very awkward position which the gunner must 
assume in getting the gun up to the shoulder and in 
drawing an accurate tiead. 'This shot is one com¬ 
mon to the wild-fowler and can only be done with 
certainty when in a standing position. In the 
case of a bird rising at some distance from the gun t 
the safest rule is to give a generous allowance, for 
il must be remembered that all rking birds are not 
only ascending quickly, but arc as rapidly getting 
out of range. The gunner must think rapidly and 
act quickly and give too much rather than too little 
lead. With a descending bird the shooter has 
more time to calculate the range, and when shooting 
over decoys the game should he followed with the 
sight until about a yard over the water, then shoot 
without stopping the even swing of the gun. A 
good rule to remember and which should always be 
applied, is in shoot deliberately at approaching game, 
but aim quickly and shoot without delay at a passing 
bird. In all crossing shots, that is when the bird is 
crossing or living before the shooter, a good “lead’' 
should be given. A rising and crossing bird k handled 
in the same manner as rising shot, but in this instance 
both Lht* rise as well as necessary lead must lx? con¬ 
sidered. A descending cross shot k naturally just 
the reverse, and the “lead” and the drop of the 
game must he allowed for. In shooting, it is im¬ 
portant to first cover the bird with the sight, then 


swing ahead the required distance and shoot with¬ 
out stopping the smooth even swing of the gun. 

In bringing to a close these remarks on gun 
handling, a few words of advice may not he out of 
place. 

Don’t shoot at a bird hopelessly out of range. 
If it has passed by you, count it a “lost chance.” 

Dorn' forget to allow a generous amount for the 
speed of the bird and don’t forget that shot falls off 
considerably at long ranges. 

Don’t pull the gun about by the muzzle. Don't 
climb fences with a loaded gun, put the gun. over or 
under first, then climb over yourself. 

Don’t take a loaded gun in a boat or canoe, there 
k plenty of time for loading after you get aboard, 

iJon’t be a “pot shot;” give the bird a square 
deal and make it a rule to only shoot on the wing. 

Don’t be a hog, be satisfied with a reasonable 
bog. 

Don’t tank up” fur a day’s shooting. A boozy 
gunner k a dangerous man to have around. 

Don't shoot at a companionk bird, attend to 
your own side of the fence. And last but by no 
means least, don’t fool with a gun, point it at any¬ 
thing you do not desire to kill, and never pul "it 
away loaded. 

A good shotgun k a thoroughly reliable and de~ 
pend able weapon, but like all tools, the best results 
can only lie expected when Lhe mechanism is in 
the best condition. The importance of good care 
k so obvious that it should be unnecessary to dwell 
upon the advice for the shooter to always keep 
hk gun in the pink of condition, and this applies 
to both inside and outside, barrel, lock and stock, 
it is no mystery or “knack” to keep a gun in per¬ 
fect order, all that is required is a systematic and 
thorough ( leaning and oiling after use. Neither 
is it hard labor as many seem to believe, although 1 
must acknowledge that some mis-dirmed shooters 
make no end of a fuss in their endeavors to clean 
up their weapons. Squirting dirty water down a 
gun barrel isn't cleaning, not by a long shot, and 
the quicker this sloppy method is discarded the 
belter st will be for the gun—and yourself. The 
common practice of swabbing out the barrel with 
hot or cold water is not to lie recommended, as the 
action of water on the deposit left by smokeless 
powders only serves to harden the residue. The 
hut-water treatment may be all right for black 
powder users, but the twentieth-century sportsmen 
prefer to use the cleaner nitro powders and the old- 
fashioned method of cleaning should be tabooed, 
and pul on the shelf alongside the ramrod and the 
powder horn, 11 is gun wisdom to a 1 ways clean your 
gun after a day’s shooting, and the careful amateur 
should make it an inflexible rule to never leave the 
( leaning for the next morning. The quicker fire¬ 
arms are cleaned after using the better, and if 
cleaned before the powder deposit has hardened the 
shooter will save much future trouble. In cleaning 
the barrels, never rest the muzzle against the floor 
or any other hard unyielding surface. If a rest is 
required, use a piece of old carpet or sacking rolled 
Into a bundle. Glean from the breech end only, 
as any sltghl deni or burr at the muzzle will greatly 
impair the shooting quality of any fire-arm. Never 
use a steel wire brush in a shotgun, as it will most 
certainly scratch the polished inside surface of the 
barrel, injure the accuracy and greatly encourage 
rusting and pitting of the barrel. A soft brass 
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cleaner is Lhe only cleaning implement suitable for 
this purpose, anti there are several different kinds 
on the market, which if used as they are intended 
to be used, will clean without the least injury. 
The Marble, Tomlinson and Stevens gun cleaners 
are perfectly satisfactory tools. These implements 
come in all gauge sizes, are made from soft brass 
and are threaded with an universal screw which 
will tit any cleaning rod. The Tomlinson cleaner 
is a perfect tool, consisting of gauze pads fitted on 
each side of a center core. These pads of soft 
woven brass are detachable, and when worn out 
may be replaced for a trilling amount. The Stevens 
cleaner is another popular implement, intended to 
fee used with brass cloth and cotton patches, the 
latter being impbyed for all ordinary cleaning ami 
oiling, and the brass patch for removing any stub¬ 
born deposit of lead not readily removed by the 
friction of the cotton patch. Extra patches may 
be purchased at any time. The Mamie cleaner is 
a cleaner and a three-jointed rod combined, the 
cleaning pad being made of brass gauze washers fitted 
over a brass holder. This pad may be compressed 
to fit the taper and gauge of any barrel, by simply 
pressing a lever on the handle of the rod, which 
feature enables the user to firmly press the pad 


scrubbing will likely be to injure the surface of the 
barrel and deposit upon the polished steel a coating 
of brass, which will bring about a chemical action 
bctw'cen the two metals. The use of Marbled 
Nitro-Solveat oil may be freely used for cleaning 
and oiling, without the least danger of injury, and 
while I have no object in advertising their product 
(having no ax to grind) it is too good an artide to 
pass by unmentioned. When putting away a gun, 
the barrels should be stopped at the breech and 
muzzle ends with tightly titling curbs or gun ropes, 
which have been soaked with any good mineral 
oil. Slip covers of chamois should be provided as 
an extra protection for Stock and barrel, or if one 
is Economically inclined, have your wife or sister 
make the rovers out of any stout woolen material. 
While I should advise the inexperienced handler of 
fire-arms not to monkey with the locks of his gun, 
it is sometimes desirable and necessary to take 
down the action for repairing or for cleaning. As 
the mechanism of modern guns consists of but a 
few parts no difficulty should be encountered, pro¬ 
viding the sportsman does not commit the error 
of takeng; out all the screws at once. Go at the 
matter carefully, and note how the several parts 
are fitted, and you will have no trouble hi putting 



against the inside surface of the barrel, greatly ussist- 
i ng i n rent ovine a 11 de pos \ t > of lea* 1 a nd flirt. W hen 
the lever U released, the pad may be withdrawn 
without the possibility of getting stuck in the barrel. 
For deposits of lead or rust, the brass pad is used, 
while for ordinary cleaning and oiling a piece of 
cotton cloth makes an ideal implement. In using 
any kind of gun cleaner, it should be covered with 
at' least one thickness of cotton doth which has 
been well oiied. Take particular care lo touch 
every jxjrlkm of the barrel wnth the oiled doth. 
This may be easily done if the cleaner is slowly 
revolved at the same lime it is Uing pushed from 
the breech towards the muzzle of the barrel. Do 
this a second lime, using another oiied patch and 
even a third may be necessary to properly clean a 
badly fouled barrel. A dean patch should follow 
in every case, completing the job by oiling with a 
swab saturated with some good oil. When it is 
necessary to use the bare brass gauze to remove a 
deposit of lead, this should be carefully done by 
revolving the brush over the offending pans only. 
Don’t make the mistake of forcibly moving the 
brush up and flown the entire length of the barrel. 
This is aliogethe unnecessary and such a violent 


them together in their proper places. To take 
down a breech loading shotgun, first remove the 
fore-end and barrels. Then take a Screw' driver 
uf suitable size and turn out the “side pins'’ and 
remove the trigger guard. Having removed the 
guard you will notice another pin in the rear of 
the trigger plate, which should be unscrewed* In 
some guns this screw', or “hand pin” as it is techni¬ 
cally termed, will be found in the tang on the top of 
the grip. The “furniture pins” which fastens the 
forward end of the trigger plate to the breech 
action, should next tie partly unscrewed. This 
accomplished, remove the breech pin” which will 
be found on the top of the tang of the break off. 
This st rew or pin is covered by the top lever, which 
should be held to one side while the breech pin is 
unscrewed. The “furniture pins” are now removed 
and the I rigger plate and the triggers may be en¬ 
tirely removed. To assemble the gun, proceed as 
above, the order being, of course, reversed; the 
trigger plate and triggers being first assembled, 
followed by the breech pin. furniture pins, hand 
pins, side pins, trigger guard, and lastly the fore- 
end and barrels. 
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WANTED-A .22 AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


SOME REFLECTIONS 


I V evidence of the profound meatiest shown by 
Americans in the development and improve- 
ment of tire-arms were needed, it would only 
i>c necessary to publish the daily mail received by 
the Outer’s Book since the suggestion for the .22 
caliber automatic pistol was first published. Re¬ 
sponses have come from every state in the Union 
and from the most remote corners of the Republic. 
These letters arc mainly from intelligent, serious 
thinking men who are actuated only by an earnest 
and patriotic desire to improve and perfect our 
home productions and keep American arms and 
ammunition a I the head of the procession. The 
idea of a perfectly balanced and faultlessly working 
,22 caliber automatic pistol adapted to snap shoot¬ 
ing, to target work and general all round practice, 
is extremely alluring md meets at once with prompt 
endorsement by everyone who has reveled in the 
pleasure afforded by the similar use of repeating 
and automatic types of the ,22 caliber rifle. From 
time immemorial, to be expert in the use of the 
pistol has been accounted one of the principal 
accomplishments of a gentleman, and it was in 
furtherance of this well established sentiment that 
the single shot pistol reached its most perfect stage 
of development. Those of us who have seen ami 
handled the exquisite pistols, veritable works of 
art. made by past masters of the armorers’ craft, 
will forever retain a conception of fit, balance and 
beauty that will serve as a standard in our minds 
after which wo may hope to sec our modern arms 
modeled as closely as the radical changes of type 
will permit. The original single-shot pistols of 
foreign as veil as \ men can make were mostly hand 
made and therefore showed unmistakably the in¬ 
dividuality of the armorer, or if made to order, 
that of the purchaser. In this way there was often 
a marked difference in the detail and finish of 
pistols that were alike in principle; vet it was to 
this free exercise of individual ideas that the craft 
of the gun maker owes many of its most pleasing 
and permanent features of outline and detail. 
The invention of the revolver while introducing the 
hitherto unknown element of repeating and rapid 
fire into the seating game was well nigh fatal to the 
armorer?' industry of the world. So important was 
ihe advantage of repeating fire considered that 
almost everything in tnc way of what was then con¬ 
sidered standards of high class pistol construction 
was sacrificed to the new idea, it is worthy of note 
that the first move of importance toward improve¬ 
ment in the revolver was to try and increasse the 
speed of fire by double action lock work, a very 
ingenious contrivance but much over rated, and in 
the opinion of mosL practical pistol shots wholly 
failing in the object for which it was designed. 
Various scheme?, and some really meritorious 
mechanical devices were adopted from time to time, 
especially by military men, to increase the lire speed 


uf the revolving six shooter. Experts and outlaws 
who prided themselves on their skill in rapid manip¬ 
ulation, exhausted their mental and physical re¬ 
sources trying to increase their speed, to the smallest 
fraction of a second, Speed of fire with the revolver 
was practically reached with the first type put out 
by the original manufacturer, Fixed ammunition 
added nothing to its speed of fire until after the 
first six shots were fired; the double action system 
proved a failure as a speed factor when accuracy 
was expected in connection with its use. The dip 
system of reloading never ljecame popular when 
used with weapons of the revolver type. The men 
who were real masters of the art of rapid fire and 
manipulation were comparatively few. They ac¬ 
quired their marvelous skill through personal effort 
and their art died with them. To acquire extraor¬ 
dinary speed of fire with the revolver with even a 
fair degree of accuracy requires a certain amount 
of adaptability on the part of the individual and 
untiring practice That the pleasure derived from 
such practice and the pride of accomplishment 
more than repays one for the effort, goes without 
saying, but the time required to become an expert 
often makes sad inroads on one's business hours or 
the time that rightfully belongs to fine’s family. 
With this in mind we would gladly welcome any 
type of arm that will do most of the work itself. 
Such an arm is the automatic pistol, No one will 
pretend to say that it is a perfect weapon for any 
purpose. The most perfect type with which we 
are familiar is unpardonable kicking in many of 
those excellent qualities which were characteristic 
of our beautiful hand made pistols, and which has 
endeared the revolver to us all: but uulwithsiarid¬ 
ing this, the auto pistol will live. The same 
reasons which gave us the revolver, the gattling 
gun, the repeating rifle, the machine gun, and other 
rapid fire arms gave us our first crude types of the 
auto pistol, l believe that one of our most notice¬ 
able characteristics as a people Is our love of ma¬ 
chinery. It is said of the Yankee that 'Tie’ll 
make the machine and the machine that makes 
it.” This is literally true. Another noticeable 
national trail is our craze for speed in everything. 
Perhaps these two traits selected at random will 
explain in a measure the demand fur automatic 
arms in America, 

In submitting the accompanying cut to the gun 
lovers who are interested in the proposed new arm, 
it is not with the idea of having it adopted as the 
standard* but only to show that it is not impossible 
to produce an automatic pistol, and at the same 
time retain some of the distinctively American 
features which have come to us t time proved, and 
endorsed by experts. The diminutive proportions 
of the ,22 caliber cartridge intended for use in the 
proposed pistol renders it possible to produce a 
mechanism of any desirable shape and proportions. 
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Mechanical engineers whom I have consulted 
claim that there is no insurmountable difficulty in 
the way of adapting the several systems already 
on the market to the Winchester .22 caliber auto¬ 
matic cartridge. There are upwards of a dozen 
different types of automatic arms now in existence, 
and it will be slunge if some of these manufac¬ 
turers do not make an attempt to occupy the field 
already gratuitously opened for them. Some of 
the existing models are ponderous in proportion to 
the -size of the cartridge, others are complicated, 
some do not function properly and others are not 
built on the proper lines to use, as every pistol 
should be, that is, intuitively. Most American 


of their weight located to the rear of the trigger. 
When to this is added the weight of the magazine 
and its lefed, one might as easily try to take aim 
with a cast iron round shot. One of the strongest 
arguments advanced by opponents of the auto¬ 
matic pistol is the indisputable fact, that they 
are not the chosen arm of expert pistol shots. And 
why arc they not? Simply because they haven’t 
the balance and muzzle weight necessary to impart 
that sense of steadiness so essential to good holding, 
and which is &o characteristic of the high grade 
revolver. Tests have shown that the automatic 
pistol is fully equal to the revolver in point of 
accuracy. We must therefore conclude that tit, 



This cut represents a sugges^im 
fur ;:i pistol weighing MhjuI 25 
ounces^ with 5 or 6-inch b.irrtl 
umi on over sill length of S inchtfu 
thv mnf£ 3 Eircr to be looted Jihod 
lit l he trigger to supply nitizzle 
weight. A hammer and the uld 
Colt “Frontier" grip are sug¬ 
gested. 


revolvers are built with the grip at a correct angle 
in its relation to the barrel. The single action colt 
is a notable example of this in the revolver family 
and the Luger among the automatics. With 
either of these arms good direction shooting may 
be done without the use of sights. On many of 
the automatic types the handle is set too near at 
a right angle to the barrel, so that when shooting 
unless when corrected by the sights, the muzzle 
is depressed and the shots go low. Some of the 
auto pistols with which we are familiar have most 


balance and a proper relation of lines to 
the anatomy of the hand and arm are im¬ 
portant factors in determining the ultimate 
success or failure of a one-hand gun. 
Some of the foreign models of automatic 
pIsLols are made to load with a clip like 
military rides, In this type the weight 
is about evenly distributed fore and aft 
of the trigger and practically all forward 
of the handle. The line of recoil is nearly 
three inches above die trigger while the 
handle is suggestive of almost anything 
but a pistol grip. These pistols are 
strong and well made, but no pistol 
constructed on these or similar lines could 
ever become popular in America. On 
nearly every one of the auto pistols now in use, 
there is some feature that is worthy of incorpora¬ 
tion in our proposed model, but if we build wisely 
we will adhere as closely as possible to the general 
lines of the American revolver, adopting such 
features of the autoloading pistol as will mike for 
speed of fire and increased effectiveness where 
the revolver has reached its natural limitations. 
We would be glad to have our gun loving friends 
tell us what they think of the above suggestion for 
the .22 automatic pistol. 


OLD TIME TRAP SHOOTING 

By “ALMO" 


M Y first experience at the traps was in 1853. 
I was then a big, over grown bov. The 
family was invited to spend a month at 
Gumon Castle, Norfolk, England. Imagine my 
astonishment, as a boy, at the large party detailed 
to escort us to the grounds. The castle con¬ 
tained over three hundred rooms for guests. I 
met many boys from the college I had just left. 
Our attention was called next morning to the 


report of guns. We found a set of live pigeon 
traps—Guvon traps—and riffe ranges of 1,000, 
500 and 200 yards. It was not long before we 
discovered that orders had been given by His 
Lordship to instruct the boys in whatever sport 
they wished. George, an old. pensioned game 
keeper, was to give instructions and see to our 
safety. We were shown the gun room and told 
to select our guns. They were taken to the 
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Guy on traps that throw a tin target. Boys who 
vitro known to have handled a gun—I was one 
■were allowed to shoot, with a man to load 
our guns at the score, and another to trap. Mv 
cull came. George said "Ready! Pull/ 1 Then 
I heard George say "port/* I held well in lead 
and the tin target was reported, with four shot 
marks. Good, sir, try another, 15 said George. 
I his time he called "'Starboard/' 1 led again, 
and the report was six shot marks. Then I 
jeft the score. Studying over what George meant 
by "port” and "starboard,” mv yachting ex- 
pencnce came to my aid. [ asked George if 
lu* had once been a sailor. "For twenty odd 
years, sir/' he said. As a party of men came 
to the live pigeon traps, I ran to see blue rocks 
right from the lofts. They left the traps in a 
wav I have never seen since. Experts from 
Hurl mg ham and London gun clubs missed when 
1 thought I could have hit. Very soon George 
tattle and took his place. A pigeon was trapped 
from a center trap, and I heard George say 
port. A kill was the reside J found (George 
was a very old servant with maliv privileges. 
tlLs way of coaching must be observed- His 
age, over ninety, was his liberty to do as he wanted 
and a reason for a very liberal pension. 

Very soon I found that some of the guests were 
trying new guns. George examined every dead 
pigeon for shot marks, and his say-so decided a 
gun s fate. "A killer, sir/’ meant a gun to be 
kept. As these guns were of the best London 
make* it was a life lesson to me. Not all guns 
are killers, even if tailor made, Many were 
rejected. When the sHoot was over, some ladies 
Ijegan ride shooting at 200 yards. George went 
to their assistance, I noticed a Lady make it 
1 " ree , u c ; George t o ue hed h is cap. 1 ' p t , r t t 
lady,' he said. “Thank you, sir,” she replied, 
'T did not notice a change of wind. ! held but 
one ring to nine o'clock." 

George was now a friend of mine. T was shown 
guns used by noted hunters, Lord Gmtons rifles, 
with which he had killed tigers, and pint!re breech 
loaders from Paris. In four days I was killing 
live pigeons with the experts, and had received 
an invitation from his lordship to shout driven 
pheasants on the opening day of the shoot. A 
short time after, my uncle introduced me to the 
gun club, J filled his place so creditably that 


he gave me his new gun, a pin tire made m France, 
from George’s lessons I found mv gun required 
more wads and shot to make it equal my father's 
Wes l ley Richards and Joe Man ton muzzle loader* 
and I loaded my shells accordingly. When center 
tire guns came into use* my pinftre was converted 
by a local gunsmith, and very few guns equal it 
in dead kills at the gun clubs. I crossed the 
Atlantic with a Pope choke bore, a present from 
my aunt. In New York I met their best man, 
and at I taboken, I look his hundred dollars in 
gold. We used H. & I. traps, and what guns! 
A handful of shot poured into a mu&rie loader of 
over ten pounds weight 3 Wild pigeons with long 
tails were thrown up. 1 led by four pigeons in a 
twenty-live bird match. Ai Albany I met a Mr. 
-Scott, and won four 50-bird matches. 1 lost one 
by letting him use my gun. Out west there was 
so much gam\ that I paid no attention to the 
trap until the Bogardus glass balk struck me. 
\\ Elk the first mail an order went to New York 
for some of them. The next steamer landed traps 
and balk. We smashed them until notified to 
stop, on the ground that the broken glass was 
dangerous to the bathers' feet. Outside the city 
limits we enjoyed many a pleasant evening. 

I next made a trip to every county seat in Texas, 
carrying a trap, balls and gun. It was an adver¬ 
tising trip for my own store, and also the old 
Baker gun. On this trip I had occasion many 
limes, to remember George's "port” and "star¬ 
board instructions. It was interesting to note 
that crack pistol shot* of Texas failed to break 
gloss bulb with a big 10 gauge, ten-pound gun. 
During the big gun craze I never found a reason 
for laying down my 12 gauge Hurlingham gun. 
It handled ounces of shot to the very best ad¬ 
vantage. I never found any great pleasure in 
breaking the old clay pigeon. There was so 
much complaint of having hit. without scoring a 
break. The trouble was with Lhe poor guns. 
These same guns 1 found wounded more ducks 
than they killed. They were regular stringers 
of shot, I found that they would smoke blue 
rocks, but not break them. In testing guns for 
mv friends. I used this as a guide for several years, 
and the old man's advice is “Don’t take a gun 
out for ducks that will smoke blue rocks.” I am 
n >w old and feeble* but my long life of perfect 
health 1 attribute to outdoor exercise with con¬ 
genial friends at the trap and in the field. 


A CALL FOR IMPROVEMENT IN 
AMERICAN RIFLES 


By W. M. PUGH 


M OST of the rifles turned out from first class 
armories in the United States today, shoot 
well. Despite this fact* the cranks demand 
something better, and they want it soon. This 
statement is justified by each recurring monthly 


issue of the prominent magazines, covering the 
gun and ammunition field; pages being devoted 
now to voice this mighty roar; whereas a low 
growl, condensed in a few lines, was formerly 
heard. Those pioneer articles regarding the bolt 
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action, by Mr. Cross man, are likely responsible 
for the movement* or rather Us publicity in print. 
Gun gossip in the stores and around the camp fire, 
awhile back* included this subject m the discussions 
according it a prominent place, though the identity 
of the individual who threw the first brick may 
ever remain concealed. The problem fe quite 
sizeable, particularly from the standpoint of the 
manufacturers, with iheir present large amount of 
capital locked up in machinery and stock not 
marketed* No radical departure from present 
types need be expected to originate with the 
factories* and the proposition to receive any atten¬ 
tion whatever from outside capital, looking to the 
creation of a new plant in the United States to 
manufacture and market a rifle; should include 
in its terms the vitally important factor—the model 
desired by the kickers. How to get out the vote 
and arrive at a conclusive estimate of who J s who, 
and whatwanted, is an undertaking of no small 
dimensions. As part of a beginning along this 
line several of the fraternity, whose pet weapon 
is the grooved barrel, have been interviewed, with 
the understandng that their opinions would be 
incorporated in this article without exposing their 
identity. They are as a unit in objecting to the 
rough finish seen in the barrel interiors and actions 
of the home product. They further believe, that 
the desired type should be constructed with marked 
improvement as to certainty and speed of feed. 
There must be no jams, or sticking of spent cases, 
in the improved model, while it h kept in a clean 
lubricated condition. Keeping these objections 
in sight, they have suggested two principal types 
for consideration. One represents a modified form 
of the 1903 United Stales Springfield; that is, a 
sporting model of this fine bolt action rifle* having 
a shotgun butt stock, in place of the one now 
attached of clumsy, musket design. They Further 
suggest as part of this revamping, that the action 
needs attention; a general smoothing up in its 
working parts, with elimination entirely of the 
creepy trigger pull. At the same time the equable 
calibration and fine finish of barrel bore, seen in 
rifles made abroad, should receive the best atten¬ 
tion in this reconstructed model, thus insuring a 
minimum of metal fouling, with a maximum de¬ 
velopment of the accuracy and power of the car¬ 
tridge, A general heftiness and symmetry, should 
show in this remodeled weapon, the weight of which 
should not much exceed 71 pounds* The matter 
of sights, swivels and sling straps* needs little 
thoughL at this time* As to selling price* a plain 
finished piece, well made and free from ornament* 
should retail for* say, $25*00 flat, and at that price 
from the hands of a maker of known standing, 
should sell freely* A first class automatic rifle Is 
in demand by many sportsmen* These seem to 


incline to a type not greatly differing as to action, 
seen to advantage in the huger pistol — the toggle 
joint movement, with :t rigid barrel. In fact* the 
jmger idea would show up best in a rifle* it having 
in common with all automatic pistols, the defect 
of requiring two hands to bring it into action, unless 
carried cocked with safety set* This objectionable 
feature need receive little if any weight in a rifle 
model, which, with its extra weight* may be readily 
cocked, The Lvigor functions fast, without jams* 
and there seems no reason why the question of 
.construction of a rifle after this design, would not 
receive attention from the agent* Mr. Tauscher* to 
be referred by him to the Lugcr people abroad. 
While their favorable attention would mean the 
introduction here of another arm of foreign make, 
American manufacturers could with reason offer 
no objection if they themselves remain laggards 
tn the matter of improving the rifle to meet the de¬ 
sires of our sportsmen. 

Just a few words about caliber of the future 
rifle: Experience teaches that many of the cart¬ 
ridges made ni present have little real reason for 
their birth and being. Cartridge option that would 
have latitude to comply with actual necessities, 
need not comprise over three sizes, viz: *22 L. R., 
*30 U. S, and .405 Winchester. It is doubtful if 
this caliber confusion benefits any one* least of all 
the gun and ammunition people, who seem for 
the most part its sponsors. Cartridges would be 
much cheaper if the makers could dim in ate about 
95 per cent of the many odd sizes they now make 
up and carry in small lots for weapons that should 
long ago have been scrapped. Take* for instance, 
the .45-70-500 cartridge; it is doubtful if any well 
informed man would buy a rifie for this cartridge 
in the light of what is known regarding much better 
loads* having equal shocking power with advan¬ 
tages thj!i should have ruled off this bore long ago. 
Again* why this demand is heard for such extremely 
powerful loads by sportsmen, is indeed a puzzle. 
Consider in the time of Boone and Kenton* the 
woods, plains anti mountains of our country were 
inhabited by a horde of wild animals and bad 
men; the last word was the rifle, which judged by 
census returns* surely made good* vet Lhe powder 
then made was poor and the caliber of the barrels 
carried rather small, ft is questionable if the best 
rifle of that time was as effective, or nearly so, in 
range* accuracy and shocking power, as for instance 
the Stevens Ideal .32, and now with the dangers 
afield about wiped out, the lung yell re-echoes for 
a more powerful cartridge. The sane logic of 
this whole question is that the U. S* Springfield 
30 rifle and load* with the correct Mr* Right han¬ 
dling it, is more than a match for anything that 
roams, flys or swims within our boundaries. 


i 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


THE POCKET GUN 

Editor Gun Department: By the pocket gun 
I mean all manner of revolvers, derringers, and 
automatic pistoU, To read the ' Arms and Am- 
munition Departments*' in the various sporting 
journals one would think that the world had gone 
revolver mad. One noted writer and sportsman 
has spread gallons of ink and consumed yards of 
printed space in an endeavor to gel certain manu¬ 
facturers to build and place on the market a new 
model revolver that he had designed and that em¬ 
bodied certain new (?) features that would enable 
one to more quickly draw and fire the gun at an 
adversary. In other words the object to be attained 
was to enable men to kill each other with more 
certainty and despatch I For heaven's sake, what 
arc we anyway ? A race of savages? Of Cannibals? 
Now, my whole family have ever been devotees of 
hunting and shooting and most of us have been, 
and arc still, what you might call revolver enthu¬ 
siasts. J have a bran new Smith &; Wesson target 
revolver in 32-20 size with a 6-inch barrel, swing- 
out cylinder and wood handle. The trigger pull 
and the chambers are absolutely perfect and with a 
3-gram charge of Fiultseye powder and a 1-10 
soder bullet it shoots like a Winchester rifle. With 
this combination I can usually place about 80 per 
cent of the shots on an 8-tnrh buLEs-eyc at 50 yards, 
lhis seems like pretty good work, dues it not? 
Well you might start me out after game with this 
outfit and the chances are that I would starve. 
Not one revolver shot in a thousand can hope to 
make any showing with his pet arm on game. 

1 he revolver is emphatically not a game getting 
gun. Jt is made to kill men with. Nothing else. 

1 rue, they do occasionally forget their mission 
and kill a few innocent women and children. 1 
think I would be perfectly safe in saying that more 
people had been accidently shot with revolvers than 
with both shotguns and rides. I also think it 
would be safe to say that where one burglar has been 
shot of shot at that ten members of men’s families 
and innocent neighbors have been killed. More 
broken hearts and ruined lives have been caused 
by these things than by every other device ever 
contrived by inventive man. Not. one man in a 
thousand who, having used one of these arms with 
telling effect—in other words killed his man—but 
would give his right arm If the thing had only 
snapped instead! Now 1 love to take this revolver 
of mine out of the drawer at times and "fondle** it. 

I also delight to stand off and pepper away at a 
target with it. But had I the remotest idea that 
it would ever at any time draw human blood I 
would cast it from me as though it were a Ihiriig 
infected with plague. No, I wouldn’t sell it or 
give it away I Fd just carefully trip the-cylinder 
out to make sure that it was not loaded, then I 
would take the axe and break all breakable parts 
and throw' it off the end of the pier at Long Beach. 


Gne of my brothers is now carrying a stiff knee- 
joint through life for no other reason than that he 
loved a revolver. Twas night, and a chicken 
snake had disturbed the hens in the barn. Just 
an ordinary old speckled chicken snake that one 
might safely pull out the nest by the tail and rap 
his head against a post, but Frank thought it was 
a case that called for armed intervention. As a 
sequel to the case the family were soon standing 
around with blanched faces w r hile two doctors tried 
in vain to locate the bullet. They had no Nray 
in those days, so the wound eventually healed with 
the bullet in it. Of course the rest of us disposed 
of our guns and solemnly pledged ourselves to buy 
no more, but in time w a e all had revolvers again, 
even the boy who had been shot. But to tell the 
God's honest truth, T feel safer in a house when I 
know no revolvers are around than when thev are. 
Ami if I were to be held up by a robber I would 
much prefer to be unarmed, for then he wxmld only 
get my money, which might be none at all; whereas 
were I armed with a revolver I would most likely 
be shot or knifed while attempting to draw it, for 
the hold-up man or burglar seldom gives anyone a 
t hanee to use a weapon if they had it. Now, as to 
the automatics, they are an abomination, fraught 
with the gravest danger to the novice who tries to 
learn them. A ,22 caliber ride club is altogether 
more safe and sane than a revolver or pistol club, 
and the expense entailed is not near so great, Still 
1 must refrain from recommending these in thickly 
settled districts, for one never knows where the 
bullets will stop and one is not justifiable in taking 
chances w here dear friends, relatives and neighbors 
lives are in the balance. The whole thing thus 
narrows down to the good old shotgun, the safest 
and most sensible deadly weapon on earth, and the 
only one to use in a thickly settled country when 
one Is out after sport and after game. Nov.' I 
think, after careful consideration, you will agree 
with me that 1 have let the pocket gun down verv 
lightly and that I might have made this much 
stronger than 1 have. Thanks for vour kind at¬ 
tention. LEN. D. WHITTKMQRE. 


SHOOTING TO THE LEFT 

Editor Gun Department: Asa reader of the 
t) uteris Book, T take the liberty of asking fora little 
information. I have a Remington auto shotgun 
which, so far as r can see, is sighted correctly, 
but in snap shooting it shoots a trifle to the left 
fur me. VVherein is the stock a misfit? I have cut 
| *n_ inch off the stock, and I think that f or 

I of an inch would be better. Yours, 

OSCAR J. FRYOR. 

{There are several reasons why your shotgun 
might shoot to the left. As I understand it you 
shoot to the left only when snap shooting. In this 
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case it is possible that in vour eagerness to locate 
your target you do not bring the comb of the stock 
up to your right cheek, which should always be 
done to enable you to direct your eye along the 
center of the barrel The comh of the stock may be 
too thick which would also have a tendency to throw 
the line sight to the left of the center of the barrel. 
Possibly you are square jawed or full faced. (Most 
good shots are). In that case the effect would be 
the same. If the comb of your stock is too thick 
it can be worked down to the deserved thickness, 
with a fine wood file; if too thin or low, it may be 
built up to the proper dimensions by using a Row- 
ley cheek pad. I do not think shortening the 
stock Is advisable as the standard length of the 
Remington auto will be found to fit the average 
man. I have seen experienced trap shooters miss 
frequently, by failure to bring the comb of the 
stock into proper position against the jaw, or by 
unconsciously raising the head while endeavoring 
to locate the flying target.—R. A. K.) 


A MATTER OF CHOICE 

Editor Gun Department: Having read Lieut 
Whelen's article on rifle sights and their accuracy, 
I would like to give the readers of the Outer’s Book 
my opinion of sighting with the Lyman and Marble 
sights. J lower my peepjso the front bead, Sheard 
sight, will tie exactly in 'the center of the bullseye 




or the object aimed, and not under the bullseye or 
object, as so many riflemen do. I can shoot my 
first shot much quicker, and alt my shots faster, 
and can bunch my shots much closer than I can 
by having the sights the old way. I send you a 
diagram to show the difference. Yours truly, 

W. j, MALLOY. 

[The position of the bead on the target while 
aiming is largely a matter of individual choice. 
1 believe, however, that a great majority of the 
!>e$t shots try to hold the bead slightly below the 
bullseye while aiming. In attempting to hold 
square on one is liable to get lost in the black, and 
high shots, or misses over the target, will be the 
result.—R. A* K.j 


auxiliary barrels 

Editor Gun Department: Will you kindly 
inform me where I can purchase an auxiliary rifle 
barrel to fit a shotgun? The kind I have in mind 
are from three to six inches long. I wish to load 
45-70 rifle shells, if possible, with a load of small 


shot for shooting blue jays in fruit trees. I have 
a large quantity of old Springfield shells and thought 
I might be able Lo utilize them in this way with 
the auxiliary barret inserted in a 12 or 16 gauge 
shotgun. Do you think this combination would 
do the work ? The Outer's Book is a bird and I 
enjoy everv page. Respectfully, 

W, L. PARKER. 

[The Remington Company of 1 lion. New York, 
formerly supplied auxiliary barrels of various 
lengths and calibers to sportsmen for use in their 
shot guns, but I cannot state positively whether 
they still do so or not. In any event I do not 
think it would pay you to invest in an auxiliary 
barrel for the purpose which you have mentioned. 
1 would suggest that you purchase a second hand 
46-70 Springfield carbine. They have been selling 
almost everywhere for two dollars a piece and 
under. Then get the barrel bored smooth, which 
will cost about a dollar more. This will give you 
a reliable small bore shotgun, an extremely hard 
shooter and one that will require but little care- 
It may also be used with a light charge of powder 
and round ball for ridding the farm of small, 
troublesome pests.—R. A. K.] 


THE ORIGINAL IIOWLER 

Editor Gun Department: I note some com¬ 
motion on the question of the .22 caliber automatic 
pistol You are probably aware that I am the 
original baby who cried for it, and I am anxious 
to sec it come in. I have tired 100 shots today 
with a 32-20 S. &r \Y., and it Is rather expensive 
fun. Can’t you get the Colts to make a .22 Win¬ 
chester automatic pistol? Yours. 

W. W. MacQUEEN. 


THE DROP OF THE BULLET 

Editor Gun Department: t note in your 
September issue, Mr. Charles Newton takes me 
to task for a supposed error in giving the fall of a 
bullet in my article on “Selecting That Rifled* 
The only way I have to account for this splitting 
of hairs by the gentleman is the fact that being an 
experimenter rather than a practical shot; thinking 
of new cartridges and of ballistics in general by 
day and dreaming of them at night, he finds it 
impossible to read the article from the standpoint 
of the non-expert, for whom the article was written. 
The intent of the article was to keep away from 
erudite discussions of the fall of bullets, etc., but 
to point out as simply as possible and by homely 
illustrations why no rifle shoots “fiat”, for the 
information of the man who lacks time or inclina¬ 
tion to make a study of rifles but Still wants to make 
an intelligent selection of one. 

It would be passing strange that after giving the 
correct fall oj a bullet during the first two seconds of 
its flight —figures common to every falling object— 
I would then suppose that the bullet fell the first 
second at the uniform rate of four feet per second 
and at the end of this time, suddenly speeded up 
to the rate of foryt-eight feet per second. Even 
the non-expert of my own class would hardly be 
accused of believing that a bullet went through 
any such gyrations. Admitting therefore that 1 
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hardly believed the bullet got such a sudden move 
on as this, Mr. Newton will have to admit that I 
knew the correct figures as demonstrated by him, 
but that I had some reason from refraining from 
entering into any such discussion in an article 
written purposely for the man who does not give 
a tinker's dash whether a bullet falls four feet or 
four rods in a quarter of a second as long as he 
gets a rifle that will do the work for which he wants 
it. The figures used were of course merely to 
illustrate lhat a bullet falls from the instant it leaves 
the muzzle and there was no attempt at accuracy, 
for the reason that there was no occasion for it. 
The discussion was merely of the fallacy of attempt¬ 
ing to get what most dealers claim to sell—a rifle 
that shoots Hat for any distance, just why Mr* 
Newton springs these obvious figures upon us is 
hard to see, unless it is to prove that he has them 
in his possession. There are a good many other 
figures in this same article-—used for illustration— 
upon which Mr. Newton can hang an argument 
from the ballistic Sharp’s standpoint—but which 
would not add to the force of the article were they 
worked out correctly to the tenth place—the article 
was not written from this standpoint. In view of 
the fact that I had just quoted the correct figures 
for bullets falling through the air—for the benefit 
of the man who wished to work out the exact fall 
in a certain length of time, the ordinary intelligent 
man will easily see that the figures following were 
merely for the purpose of illustration without the 
tiresome attempts at extreme accuracy and the 
rows of formidable “x’$” from our physics days, 
with which Mr, Newton decorates his article. 1 
might suggest to the gentleman that 1 also stated 
that the bullet from a 30-30 is fifteen inches high 
half way to the target at 300 yards, a statement all 
right for the purposes of illustration but nearly 
as inaccurate from the scientific standpoint as the 
statement that a bullet falls four feel in the first 
quarter second. Mr. Newton is correct of course 
but to avoid taking up space, demonstrating thing* 
that we know to be true and quoting figures that 
the man of average intelligence is familiar with, 

I merely suggest that he read such articles from 
a trifle more impersonal standpoint, remembering 
for the nonce that there be those who don't care 
about tiresome figures but who are interested in 
the general principle of a thing. 

Another example of this craze for accuracy from 
a technical standpoint is his reference to mv state¬ 
ment that "air resistance is negligible at short 
ranges, up to 300 yards." This Is another case in 
which I had written from the standpoint of the 
man who is after results, while Mr, Newton sees 
from the standpoint of the ballistic expert. I had 
just prefaced this statement by about a column, 
explaining as to the effect of the air resistance on 
a bullet and emphasizing the fact that air resistance 
is a very large factor in the flight of a bullet so that 
I cannot lie accused of misleading anyone by this 
statement as to the fact that at short range we do 
not have to consider this air trouble. 

It mighL have been well for Mr. Newton to have 
read a little more carefully l>efore supplying us 
with figures copied from the handbook furnished 
with the army rifle, i carefully stated that bullets 
traveling from 1500 to 2000 feet per second, have 
to face an increase in pressure not in direct ratio 
with their increase in diameter but according to the 


increase in the squares of their diameters—-this 
also for the benefit of the man looking for accurate 
figures upon the base conclusions. It does not 
require much intelligence—In spite of the necessity 
which Mr. 'Newton finds of quoting the exact 
tigures—to understand that bullets traveling at 
high speed, 1. e. close to the rifle, encounter more 
air resistance than do those traveling slower— 
further from the muzzle of the gun* The fact 
remains, however that for practical use, the resist¬ 
ance of the air may be overlooked in shooting at 
short range and that it enters into our considera¬ 
tions only when shooting at long ranges—when 
the air resistance to a square-point or ogival head 
bullet has cut down the velocity to a marked extent* 
This whole discussion of air resistance was for the 
purpose of showing that at long range the lung 
thin bullet, carrying its weight in small cross-sec¬ 
tion is preferable to the bullet carrying the same 
weight "with cross-section twice as large. This 
conclusion that we can overlook this point at short 
range is one in which practically every rifleman 
will agree—at least those able to forget the multi¬ 
tudinous figures or who have had actual experience 
in the field! 

Mr, Newton is warning against the use of very 
light loads in a high power rifle, owing to the destruc¬ 
tive effect of the fumes of the primer is worthy 
of note—although I had nut experienced this*diffi- 
culty in light loads in the Maimlic her, New Spring- 
field or Savage—possibly for the reason that I 
used other and heavier loads after the light ones 
and thus carried out the residue referred to. 

I would call Mr. Newton’s careful attention to 
the article of Lieut, Townsend Whelen in the 
September issue of Outer's Book on American 
and foreign rifles—particularly to the sentence 
regarding the jamming of the Krag and New Spring- 
field which Mr, Newton says occurs quite frequently 
in his hands, Lieut. Whelen says regarding this: 

“I have of course in my profession unusual 
facilities fur the observing of bolt action rifles, 
having been for the last eight years in the closest 
touch with thousands of men using these rifles 
daily, Mr. Newton says that he has had both the 
Krag and New Springfield jam when the cut-off 
was set for magazine fire, I cart hardly under¬ 
stand this statement for l have never seen a jam 
with the Krag which was not due cither to gross 
ignorance or carelessness^ From which Mr. New¬ 
ton can take his choice. Mr, Newton’s attention 
is again directed to Lieut* VV he Sen’s experience 
with lever action rifles, in view of the fact that he 
says he has never heard of a lever actum jamming, 

Mr. R. J. Kaufman has a letter replying to my 
article on the boh action, which is full of gout! 
points. I of course recognize the weakness of the 
bolt action and agree with Mr, Kaufman that an 
action dosed at the rear is by far the safest of all— 
providing the metal closing the gap is strong enough 
in case of a let go on some part of the action to 
prevent the gases or bolt from breaking out. The 
Savage is fine in this respect although lacking in 
others, Alt actions have some drawbacks of course 
and my intention in pointing out the strong points 
of the bolt was not by any means to give the im¬ 
pression that I regarded it as the finest action 
possible to turn out in the future. 

3 would remind Mr, Kaufman* however, that a 
New Springfield which jams* does so either through 
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some crudeness in its manufacture unavoidable in 
the large quantities made anrl the hurry in which 
they are produced, or through some careless or 
ignorance in its handling—as stated by Lieut. 
Whelen, who has handled a few bolt action rides— 
and by the way, managed to win the Adjutant 
General's cup at Camp Perry recently with his 
skirmish of 99 ex 100, landing third in the Peter's 
cup match with another 99 skirmish. Evidently 
his Springfield did not jam. Possibly he knew 
how to handle the ride. 

Mr. Kaufman’s military service is not entirely 
convincing to me sis settling the unreliability of the 
New Springfield. I also belong to the militia, 
having just completed my tenth year in the service. 

I have charge of the indoor shooting of my com¬ 
pany and do some of the coaching and Instruction 
of new men on the outdoor range. My own ex¬ 
perience has been that the mysterious jams and 
trouble with our fine new military arms are due 
primarily to the men bundling them; after that to 
the condit on in which the rifles are allowed to gel 
at times through sand or dust not being wiped 
out at the end of a day's hike and lastly to certain 
crudities and roughnesses of their manufacture. 

What Mr. Cross man has not learned about the 
tricks of the Springfield, by watching his own, 
those used by other men and by correspondence 
with other users, will in all probability not he ascer¬ 
tained by Mr. Kaufman—unless the gentleman 
uses bis rifle oftener than once a week and has 
greater facilities for observation than the writer. 

1 have come to the conclusion that when my rifle 
makes trouble for me—as ii does once in a while 
like other rifles—the fault is my own. Experience 
has proven this. If a cartridge is allowed to get 
into the magazine with the bullet pressed hard 
against the from of the magazine well, often the 
spring will not have sufficient strength to force it 
up. Reason—careless loading on the pari of some¬ 
one, Take for instance i he care necessary to load 
the magazine of the ’95 Model Winchester. Is it 
not reasonable to suppose that a modicum might 
be devoted to the long suffering bolt gun and that 
absolute carelessness will jam any gun this side 
of Heaven, 

The rifles furnished Mr. Kaufman’s military 
company are worthy of note as being the worst lot 
ever turned out by the Ordnance Department, 
Just what sight variations have to do with the boll 
action is hard to see. Nor is it more reasonable 
to blame the hissing noise and the dropping of the 
bullet in front of the rifle to the fact that h uses the 
Mauser type of bolt. 11 might be done with a 
Winchester bolt—although this hardly seems 
reasonable after a careful reading of Mr. Newton’s 
eulogy of this make. 

With a little more experience Mr. Kaufman will 
doubtless learn that sights and barrels have nothing 
to do with the ait ions used and that a rifle may 
be good or bad in accuracy without the action 
being dragged into the case. 

The variations of the sights as set birth by this 
gentleman are entirely foreign to the experience of 
the writer or of any other man who has handled 
the New Springfield to any great extent. In view 
of the fact that the sight base and rear sight occupy 


the same position on the barrel on all New Spring- 
fields, it might be possible that no two rifles would 
shoot alike, due to the difference in the barrels. 
However, all military rifles as now turned out by 
our Ordnance Department are actually sighted at 
the arsenals, the front sights filed to the proper 
height and the front sight stud set over one wav 
or the other to make Lhe zero of the rifle agree with 
the zero of the sight. But when a man sets his 
sight for 500 yards with the peep and then shoots 
the open sight: or vice-versa; when he aims through 
the little Opening under the drift slide by mistake, 
thinking it the peep, or makes other mistakes, the 
rifle often turns out to be horribly inaccurate. 
This is not theory, I have seen it demonstrated a 
hundred times bv men who are careless—but the 
rifle gets the blame every time. 

As to the roughness of the finish of our hurriedly 
made military rifle, this is true to some extent. 
But the military rifleman who has been in the service 
more than iwo months and does not know how to 
put on the fine touches that the arsenals did not 
have time to apply, is hardly much of a rifleman, 
nor is be qualified to write for publication on the 
rifle he uses. The roughness of a military rifle is 
no reflection on the action used. Mr. Kaufman's 
reference to the supposed inaccuracy of the New 
Springfield is a mere waste of time in view of the 
notoriously well made and carefully titled New- 
Spri ngfield’s past record for accuracy. 

1 very much suspect that Mr. Kaufman is a 
recruit hi military lines, although his ideas arc 
worthy of respect and note. 

Yours trulv, 

E. C. CROSSMAN. 


SPANISH MAUSER FOR GAME 

Editor Gun: Department: The cut enclosed 
represents the kind of sight which 1 have been using 
on my .30-30 carbine. It is made of a gold tube 
which encloses and protects a black rubber bead, 
using the regular factory sight as a base. The 
cut shows exactly how it is made. Please answer 
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$toe view. 0/vpv/evv. 

the following questions; Is the Spanish Mauser 
adapted to big game hunting? What caliber is 
it? What is its point blank range? And, can i 
get soft nose bullets for use in it? Yours, 

A, W. TAFT. 

[The Spanish Mauser as used in Cuba is a 7 m.m. 

It was usually sighted to 300 yards point blank. 
The W inchester and U. M. C. Co.’s make ammuni¬ 
tion, both full and half mantle bullets, for it. The 
bullet weighs J75 grains. It is an excellent rifle 
for big game.—R. A. K.j 
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THE BOLT VS. THE LEVER ACTION 

A REPLY TO MR. NEWTON 

PART II 

By E + C CROSSMAN 


T il ERE are one or two points in Mr. Newton’s de¬ 
fense of the lever type of rifle that I believe I 
can disprove. Mr, Newton points out the superi¬ 
ority of the lever action rifle in the take-down 
feature, which he evidently believes is confined to 
American-made lever action rifles and cannot be 
had in the rifles using the bolt action, as turned 
out by the European makers. He says in part: 
‘With the bolt action one must use a screw driver 
and take the weapon apart, leaving loose screws 
and parts to get lost or misplaced, and when it is 
taken apart it still requires space for packing 
sufficient In length to accommodate the stock and 
forestock, which are all in one piece, also the length 
of the receiver i$ added to that of the barret There¬ 
fore the rifle cannot be carried in a Victoria case, 
nor can it he packed in any trunk of ordinary size.” 
As Mr. Newton lays heavy emphasis on this point 
as being one In favor of the lever action type, we 
will “proceed to examine it somewhat,” The bolt 
action used by the United States Army is naturally 
not a take down rifle. The boh action rifles com¬ 
monly sent to this country by the German makers 
are also not take-down models. It Is just as easy 
to make a take-down rifle with the bolt action 
as with the lever action, and It is just ns logical to 
argue that American rifles are not made in take¬ 
down models because all the rifles one has seen 
of this sort are solid frame as to make this state¬ 
ment in regard to the bolt action rifle. It is, how¬ 
ever, a natural mistake in one who has made no 
study of the bolt action tribe of rifles. Three 
different standard English makers make Mausers 
and MamtHchers in the take-d&um type and every 
one of these different types of take-down rifle is 


superior to the make shift designs used by Ameri¬ 
can makers. The rather humorous side of the 
situation is that friend Newton owns a Martini 
.318 rifle by one of the makers who turn out the 
take-down Ixflt action type. 

Thomas Bland & Sons, No. 2 King William 
Street, London, who made Mr. Newton's Martini, 
turn out a splendid take-down Mauser rifle to take 
the .SIS Accelerated Express cartridge. In this 
rifle the forestock is cut off at the junction of the 
barrel with the receiver, just as the forestock Is in 
any other gun and the rifle can be taken down 
in a jiffy. Pul up in a case with a telescopic sight, 
cleaning apparatus and cartridges, the rifle can be 
carried easier than any American rifle made, using 
the telescopic sight plan. Again, John Rigby & 
Co., the sole agents for the Mauser factory In Great 
Britain, make a fine take-down Mauser —nr import 
it from the Mauser factory, as to this 1 do not 
know, hut that they sell this type of rifle I do know. 
The address of this firm is 72 St. James Street, 
London, for friend Newton's benefit. Again, 
West ley-Richards make another type of take-down 
bolt rifle, both in the Mannlkher and Mauser. 
Take-down Lee-Enfield s are common in England. 
I am willing to wager lhat If friend Newton will 
write to the Mauser factory at Oberndorf, Ger¬ 
many, or to the Sauer factory at Suhl* and ask 
for a take-down Mauser, he will get it at an increase 
in price no greater than asked for American rifles 
with this feature, 

German makes of bolt action rifles commonly 
brought to this country arc not take-downs, the 
makers probably feeling as I do, that a take-down 
rifle made for the ultra high power cartridges is 
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an unsubstantial form of construction—as proven 
by the experience of hundreds of hunters using 
our high power take-down rilles. It is a note 
worthy fact that the Winchester people, who are 
very careful and conservative, do not make their 
Model 1895 in the take-down type. The reason 
I do not know. Therefore, if a man wished to 
purchase a high power rifle—one made to shoot 
military cartridges of the 8 m. m. or 30^10 type 
and wished to get the rifle in the take-down type, 
he would have to get the bolt action rifle to gd what 
he wanted „ If Mr, Newton can get around this 
i conclusion, I for one will interested in hearing 
just how he docs it. We will have to score one 
more point for the bolt action as at present made. 
Friend Newton holds that the fact that our western 
wilderness was in a measure conquered by the men 
who used the old Winchester proves its superiority 
at the present lime beyond question. Our pioneers 
used the Winchester lever action for the same 
reason that our great-grand-daddies used the 
flintlock—-they could get nothing else. And the 
argument is just as strong in favor of the flintlock 
as for the Winchester for more wilderness con¬ 
quering was done by far with the Sint lock than 
with the Winchester or any other type of rifle. 
And the action of one is but little more out of date 
than the other. Some of my people came to Cali¬ 
fornia in the days of *49 in" a wagon train. The 
fact that they reached here safely does not influence 
me greatly against using the California Limited 
when I desire to go east, even though it bears 
no resemblance to the old wagon train w hich proved 
in a measure satisfactory. Them were bolt action 
rilles on the market at the time of our Indian 
fighting and wilderness conquering but at that 
time the lever action had the best of it. The 
bolt action has been improved consistently ever 
since, the lever action has stood still, as proven 
by a glance at the Mode! 1886 and the retrograde 
to the Model 1895 Winchester. Therefore for the 
present day sportsman, the bolt action with its 
thirty years improvement, as suggested during its 
use by the armies of every civilised nation in its 
wars of the past twenty years; its manifold features 
of superiority as worked out by the Ordnance 
Boards of the different nations and by the genius 
of Paul Mauser, is the best action from every 
standpoint—except that of the makers of the cheap 
and shaky lever action rifle. The bolt action 
stands on its proven merits and is the standard 
in every civilized country on the globe, except in 
the United States; the lever action is a make-shift, 
good enough thirty years ago, but now out of date 
and its sales kept up only through flamboyant 
and extensive advertising without a parallel any¬ 
where in the world and only possible through the 
extravagant profits made possible by a high pro¬ 
tective tariff. 

Mr. Newton's stand that the extractor of the 
lever action rifle can be made as strong as that 
used in the bolt type may be correct, Mr. Newton's 
knowledge of the mechanical improvements which 
might be added to the lever action is extensive 
and no one has a greater respect for Mr. Newton's 
technical knowledge of the lever action than I. 
However, we are considering the two types as at 
present manufactured, not as they might be turned 
out. It is absolutely undeniable that the extract¬ 
ing device of the Mauser type is at present, about 


ten times more reliable and efficient than that used 
on our common lever actions. If the lever action 
is capable of improvement along that line, then we 
have one more point against our makers for re¬ 
fusing to even patch up to the best of their ability 
their archaic, out-of-date lever action rifles. If the 
extracting device cannot be fan proved t then there 
are hundreds of disgusted riflemen — including my¬ 
self—to testify to the fact that something new in 
the line of American high power rifle actions is 
urgently needed. 'I'he bolt action offers the best 
solution of the problem in the eyes of every ord¬ 
nance board and in the eyes of all sportsmen 
except some of those inhabiting the United States 
where loud advertising can sell anything that Is 
reasonably satisfactory, provided better goods are 
kept out by fair means or foul. 

I am anxious to settle once and for all, the question 
of the alleged superiority in speed of fire of the 
lever action as compared w ith the bolt. Therefore 
I make the following suggestion to anyone who 
may be interested, barring only professionals in 
the employ of the arms companies w ho do nothing 
hut shoot. I w ill go to the range of the Los Angeles 
Rifle and Revolver Club, of which I am secretary, 
with two memljers of the Southern California 
Rilles, the other National Rifle Association club in 
this city and will fire the following rapid fire strings 
on the regular military “A” target at 200 yards, 
using either my Mauser or my New Springfield: 

1. Starting with rifle empty, both as regards 
magazine and chamber, 1 will load and fire five 
shots at command, using magazine fire of course. 

2. Starting with rifle empty as above I will load 
and fire five shots, using rifle as a single loader 
and putting every cartridge in as I fire the pre¬ 
ceding one. 

3. Starling with rifle loaded, both magazine 
and chamber or six shots in all, I will empty it 
at the target. 

4. Starting with rifle loaded with five car¬ 
tridges, one of them being in the chamber, I will 
fire twenty shots at the target, at the command, 
time for loading between magazine loads to be 
counted in the total time for the firing. 

In case of a jam, the string not to be repeated 
hut only the shots fired to count as part of the 
test is for reliability. 

The total made on the *'A H target for each 
string to tie counted. Then one-half point to be 
deducted from the score for each second consumed. 
For example, supposing twenty to be scored in the 
five shots, using rifle as a single loader but the 
string required twenty seconds to complete, the 
total score would be ten. This would give both 
the accuracy and the time used a value in computing 
the scores. I do not believe that anything could 
be gained by this system by either sacrificing time » 
at the gain in accuracy of fire or vice-versa. For 
instance one man shoots his string of five single- 
loaded shots in twenty seconds and scores twenty. 
He might have used 25 seconds and made two 
points more, or a total of 22 but his time deduction 
would he 12$, leaving him with but 9$ points total. 
And the reverse would be true, if he shot his siring 
in fifteen seconds—about the limit for this style 
of fire and scored 17—all he could hope for in the 
time used, his deduction for time would he 7^ 
points, leaving him with but 9$ points again. I 
have never seen this worked out but believe it would 
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be a fair compromise between accuracy and time, 

I would be glad to try this out against Me. 
Newton as I know him to be an expert shot in the 
Schuetzcn style of tire and a man accustomed to 
the handling of rifles but failing him, then I will 
be glad to shoot against any other rifle enthusiast 
who is my position—merely a rifle crank but who 
does not shoot for money or who is not in the 
employ of any arms or ammunition company* 
Were I Lieutenant Whelen or any other of the 
members of the five leading teams at Camp Perry 
this year I would bar no one as I am satisfied that 
such men can hold their own against any user of 
a lever action gun. 

Not being m the expert class I therefore make 
the offer only to those who shoot the rifle for pleasure. 

I further stipulate that no lever action be used 
that does not handle cartridges of the class of the 
8 m.m* or the 1906 Model. It seems to be the 
belief that it would be a fair test to stack up 
some lever action rifle of the class of the Marim,22 
or some light cartridge of the 25-20 or even the 
30-30 calibers against bolt actions handling power¬ 
ful cartridges and cartridges having a heavy recoil. 
Therefore nothing would be eligible for this trial 


excepting the Winchester Model 1895, box maga¬ 
zine, handling either the 30-40; 30-15 or the 1906 
cartridge* To use rifles having light, short lever 
throws and having but little recoil fit a competition 
against rifles of the 8 m,m* doss, would be mani¬ 
festly absurd from the standpoint of fairness. 

Any one taking me up on this to shoot on a regular 
range before two reputable witnesses and to send 
the details of each score to Mr* Kane for publica¬ 
tion. These including the score made at each 
range on the target, the time consumed and the 
total with the time limit deducted, with details as 
to whether any jams took place, etc, I agree to 
do the same. This is not made in any spirit of 
boasting or any desire to "show off,” as I am not 
expert enough for any of the latter and too liable 
to be beaten for the former but I would like to see 
the question settled by actual test. Given a man 
of my own skill —or lack of it and I believe I will 
win hands down. Perhaps I will know better 
after the test. The offer is now open. I will be 
glad to hear from other riflemen who don’t believe 
as 1 do in the superiority of the bolt action. Replies 
to be addressed to Mr. R. A. Kane. 
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THE OPPOSITION’S FINAL WORD 


PART I 

By CHAS. NEWTON 


M R, CROSSMAN having replied in the Oc¬ 
tober number to my discussion of his 
article in recent numbers of the Outer’s 
Book on the relative merits of bolt and lever action 
rifles, and as there still seems to be some matters 
upon which he is not quite clear, a little further 
discussion might not be unprofitable in view of the 
wide-spread interest m this subject. 

By way of preface I wish to acknowledge my 
appreciation of his opening statement that in my 
article, which covered over four pages of this maga¬ 
zine, he was "unable to find anything that seems 
to me to accord with facts. 11 In other words, 
throughout the whole article Lhere is not even a 
single statement which is true. But as his state¬ 
ment above quoted may be intended to be read 
"from the standpoint of the nonexpert” (see 
October Outer’s Book, page 413) it may be subject 
to his usual discounts. 

The bulk of Mr. Crossman’s article can be dis¬ 
posed of in a few words, the remainder merits a 
more careful consideration. 

He first states that I compared the bolt action 
rifles of 1879 with the lever action rifles of the 
present day. The American public, who used these 
rifles, compared the bolt action rifles of 1879 with 
the lever actions rifles oj the same date, and later 
the high power bolt action rifles with the lever 
action rifles of contemporaneous date and it was 
its verdict which I quoted, not my own. The 
American bolt action rifles of thirty years ago should 
be compared with the European bolt action rifles 
oj a similar period^ and they will not suffer in com. 
pa risen. Likewise the American rifles with which 


to compare the present Mauser and the Mannlicher 
are the Lee straight pull, the Remington-Lee and 
the Blake. 

In Mr, Crossman's first article he dwelt upon the 
bolt action rifle being a rwrc 1 thing, and to show that 
it was not new I cited several arms and among 
them the Remington-Lee rifle as built for the high 
power small bore cartridges, which rifle was on 
the market for a number of years and which com¬ 
pared favorably with foreign rifles of the kind 
Mr. Crossman approves, and was not popular. 

Mr. Crossman therefore attacks this rifle, speak¬ 
ing of it as "the archaic and condemned Lee” 
(page 392), and then devotes a half page to proving 
the weakness of the British service rifle, variously 
known as Lee-Speed, Lee-Enfield and Lee -Met ford. 

As to the "condemnation” of the Lee rifle I will 
quote from Dr. Hudson's work "Modern Rifle 
Shooting from the American Standpoint," page 34. 
as follows: 

"The Remington-Lee is also a remarkably good 
action for a long range rifle of the high power type, 
and it may lie here stated that if the rifle comes 
from the Remington factory the shooter need not 
worry about its ability to pass the tests here outlined 
for Remington rifles of sterling quality.” 

As to the applicability of the discussion of the 
British service rifle to the Remington-Lee, the 
rifles are alike in that both use the Lee box maga¬ 
zine, and both are actuated by a bolt handle, but 
here the resemblance ends. 

The British service Rifle has a tw’o piece stock, 
the holt locks only at the rear end and the receiver, 
between the locking lugs and the head of the car 
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Lodge, is weakened by a slot to accommodate the 
cut-off; these are the objectionable features of this 
model 

On the other hand the Remington-Lee is a one- 
piece stock, locks at the front end of the boll and has 
allthe other up-to-date features of the Latest Mausers 
and Manniichers, with the exception that the firing 
pin is not cammed back, but the cocking is effected 
as the arm is dosed, and even this feature was in 
use on the Mausers at the date it was in use on the 
Remington-Lee, the change having been made only 
very recently, and while it was an improvement it 
is of only minor importance* 

Mr. Crossman seems to lie laboring under a 
decided error in regard to the mechanism of the 
Remington-Lee rifle, since he says of the British 
service rifle: “Their bolt, without a forward lug t 
will not stand a chamber pressure," etc* (page 393), 
and in the next column (same page) after quota¬ 
tions of opinions on the British rifle says: ""This 
is the new and up-to-date rifle which the Remington 
Company failed to make popular in this country, 
the action being practically the same in both cases " 

Why Mr. Cross man should make the above de¬ 
liberate mis-statement I am at loss to understand. 

He has demonstrated above that the boh of the 
British service rifle locks only at the rear end, 
while the Reminglon-Lce locks at the front end, 
and he will hardly maintain, after the emphasis 
which he has laid upon the importance of locking 


Third. Do you consider the location of the 
locking lugs, whether at the front or rear end of the 
bolt, to be an important feature of a bolt action 
rifle? 

Fourth. Can the action of a bolt action rifle 
which locks the bolt only at the rear end be prac¬ 
tically the same as one which locks the bolt at the 
front end? 

A frank, straight-forward answer to the above 
questions is earnestly requested, with the sugges¬ 
tion that in case the Remington-Lee high power 
type is claimed not to lock the bolt at the front end 
the writer is ready to publish cuts and drawings of 
both this rifle and the British service rifle* 

If the Remington-Lee is stated to lock at the 
front end of the bolt will Mr. Crossman please 
explain the statements above quoted? 

The Remington-Lee is not the only bolt action 
rifle which the American public rejected during 
the past fifteen years, as witness the Blake rifle put 
on the market in Lhe early 90s, adapted to all the 
then current high power cartridges and also to a 
.40 caliber cartridge of about the same power as 
the Winchester .405. This rifle was a splendidly 
built weapon weighing from 6$ pounds upward, 
selling at from $30.00 upward, made to order, 
locking lugs at the front end of the bolt, cocking 
by rotating the holt, dip loading as far as sporting 
purposes were concerned in that one magazine 
was dropped out and another inserted at one 



at the front end of the bolt, that a rifle which locks 
only at the rear end is practically the same action. 

If Mr. Crossman ivere not posted as to the differ¬ 
ence in the mechanism of the two rifles such a state¬ 
ment w T ould be excusable as there arc very few of 
the Remington-Lees in use and the British sendee 
rifle is not in use m this country at all, but he 
professes absolute familiarity with both these 
weapons. 

On page 394, October issue, he states: “I have 
used the Lee-Remington, both in the .45 caliber 
and in the modem small here high pressure type, 
for years ... I have used the Lee-Speed of 
England,” 

If Mr. Crossman has actually used these rifles, as 
he says he has* and did not learn of the difference 
in construction he indeed is unobservant; if he has 
not used the rifles, or if he has used them and did 
observe the radical difference in the mechanism 
above noted, it is unnecessary to characterize his 
statement; the facts speak for themselves. 

And in this connection I now ask Mr. Grossman 
four questions and request straight-forward, un¬ 
equivocal replies over his signature, the questions 
being as follows: 

First. Has the British service rifle any locking 
lugs or longitudinal bolt support at the front end 
of the bolt? 

Second. Has the RemingtomLce high power type of 
ri fle double locking lugs a'f thefonva rd end of the boh? 


movement, and in every way the equal or superior 
as a sporting rifle of the modem foreign bolt action 
rifle and to-day it Is but a memory. 

Mr* Crossman may cite the government reports 
on the tests of the Blake rifle as showing certain 
defects but the same reports will show equal defects 
in any of the rifles tested by the Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment except that the Blake was not suitable for 
a military rifle because of its using extra magazines 
instead of the lighter clips. 

Considerable space is used by Mr. Crossman in 
showing that all civilized governments adopted the 
bolt action for military purposes; they did this 
because it is the best action for those purposes since 
the lever action cannot be used to advantage from 
a prone position and the other qualities of simplicity 
of construction, ability to withstand misuse and the 
practicability of clip loading are of great importance 
in the military rifle, while in the sporting rifle, when' 
speed of fire to the capacity of the magazine is more 
important than facility in recharging, (as by the 
time the contents of the magazine is spent the game 
is cither dead or absent) and where trimness of 
outline and ease of manipulation may be indulged 
in at the expense of absolute simplicity of parts, 
the lever action has always been the favorite. 

Mr. Cross man might urge with equal force that 
all the governments of the world use a thick, heavy, 
dumsy stock on their rifles, but this is no reason 
w'hy it should be used on a sporting rifle, and he 
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expressly praises the trim neat outlines of the slock, 
of his rifle, although, if his rifle were to be used in 
military service the stock would soon give way 
owing to the strains to which it would be submitted. 
Therefore the fact that the bolt action is universally 
used as a military rifle has no bearing upon the 
question. 

Mr, Grossman has commented upon the Lee 
straight pull rifle and the Winchester Model of 
1895, but I have mentioned neither of these rifles 
as I do not admire the design of either, but Mr. 
Cross man's criticism and also some by Lieutenant 
Whelen, have gone to the extent of condemning 
all liver action rifles, and one of my points is that 
this condemnation should be qualified in the case 
of rifles to which it is not applicable such as the 
Model 1SS0 Winchester. Both the above gentle¬ 
men have stated in print that the lever action rifle 
has been tested by Ordnance Boards and found 
lacking in strength. The writer will be pleased 
to be referred to the reports of any Ordnance Board 
of any nation which has ever tested the Model ISSfi 
Winchester, because this is universally conceded 
to be the strongest of the lever action rifles r and 
unless this model has been tested such statements 
are misleading and should be qualified. 

I note the statement that the Hotchkiss rifle was 
“made by a factory that is not noted for its fine 
finish or attention to the balance of the arm which 
it turns out.” It was made by the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company and I think the repu¬ 
tation of this firm J s goods needs no defense. As 
to the Savage rifle this acquired popularity very 
quickly because it improved upon the tubular 
magazine without sacrificing the lever action. 
There is no question but that the revolving maga¬ 
zine is better than the tubular in actions to which 
it can be adapted, but the lever action was so 
much more popular than the boh that the public 


would rather put up with the tubular magazine 
than work the bolt handle until the Savage offered 
a compromise, and the Savage action Is not strong 
enough to withstand the strain of the military 
high power cartridges. 

Comment Is made upon the writer not having 
“heard of rifles jamming.” By this he means not 
indefinite statements, such as those made by Mr. 
Cross man and a few others* but the citation of 
specific instances* As stated by Mr. Grossman, 
Lieut. Whelen admits that the bolt action rifles do 
jam, but in such cases charges the operator with 
ignorance or carelessness but no such excuse is 
urged in extenuation of the jamming of the lever 
action, 

Mr. Crossman further publishes a letter from the 
Commandant of the United States School of Mus¬ 
ketry show ing that even in the hands of those ex¬ 
perts the proportion of jams in the New Springfield 
is one in each one thousand cartridges fired. 

As far as the writer's personal experience goes 
he has fired many thousand rounds from Winchester 
and Marlin lever action repeaters and has yet to 
encounter the first jam. 

As to firing a lever action rifle with the lever 
partly open, this could not be done unless done 
deliberately, because the hand in grasping the 
small of the stock closes the lever effectively to the 
limit, while in the bolt action rifles care has to be 
exercised to push the bolt completely down. 

Mr. Crossman quotes a Mr. Stevenson, who 
claims to have assisted in treating a man who was 
injured by the blowing out of the breech bolt of a 
lever action rifle, Mr. Crossman supplements this 
with the information that It was a model lBSfi 
Winchester. 

I wish either Mr. Crossman or Mr. Stevenson 
would describe the appearance of the broken weapon 
in detail, showing how the bolt was permitted to 
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escape to the rear, as it would be of much interest, 
and while such accidents might happen with some 
types of lever action rifle, until more complete 
details are given as to the manner in which the 
bolt escaped from the fastenings of an 1S86 model 
Winchester the writer must entertain a polite mis¬ 
belief. 

Mr. Crossman states (page 394) Lhat he has used 
the Remington-Lee, both in .45 caliber, and modem 


mounting is of no importance, and while the cam¬ 
ming back of the firing pin is a slight improvement 
over cocking on the forward movement, this is 
trivial and could not account for a rejection of ihc 
entire type of rifles, and it is a little singular that 
these two comparatively unimportant items were 
sufficient to attract his attention to all the strong 
points of the bolt action which he has described 
for us and which were unnoticed by bim during all 
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high power types for years, was familiar wiih the 
Hotchkiss, has used the Lee straight pull and Lee- 
Speed, used the Krag since its first issue to ihe 
National Guard and the New Springfield following, 
also a Spanish War Mauser, all bolt action rifles, 
but ii was not until he saw the Mannlicher that the 
scales fell from his eyes and he realized all the 
beauties of the bolt action, and this was bid one 
war ago (page 396). Mr. Crossman also stated 
that the cartridges used with the older type of rifles 
were safe in those rifles so we will analyze his ex¬ 
perience a little. 

The main points dwelt upon hy him in his argu¬ 
ments are the lighter weight, letter balance, greater 
strength, greater ease of dismounting and assem¬ 


the years he was familiar with them, and convert 
him from a frame of mind in which he "still con¬ 
sidered the lever action to be superior for hunting 
rifles’' (page 394) to an enthusiastic advocate of 
the foreign bolt action. 

Did it never occur to Mr. Crossman during all 
these years and through all this experience that 
the lever actions jammed while the bolt actions did 
not, that the lever actions were complicated whi e 
the boh actions were not, that the lever actions 
were weak while the boh actions were strong, lhat 
ihe lever actions were slow and difficult to dis¬ 
mount while the bolt actions were easy and rapid? 

Evidently not, since it remained for the little 
detail of method of cocking the piece to effect this 
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bling, simplicity of construction, greater durability 
and finer finish of the foreign arm. 

As to weight and balance, strength, simplicity, 
durability anti ease of dismounting and assembling, 
the Remington-Lee at least should have attracted 
his attention as it was the equal of the present 
Mannlicher or Mauser in all these points, and 
the only point of difference which Mr. Grossman 
has indicated is the longer time taken to dismount 
and which is so small it requires a stop watch to 
detect, and the rifle cocking on the closing move¬ 
ment instead of camming the firing pin back. 
In a hunting rifle such a minute loss of time in dis- 

[to be c 


wonderful change of heart and open his eyes to 
all the other propositions which had been unnoticed 
by him for a great many years* The average 
shooter would be far more likely to notice the 
difference between a rifle which jams and one 
which docs not jam, the complications of construc¬ 
tion or lack of balance or any of the vital points 
now so strongly urged by Mr. Crossman as points 
of superiority of his foreign rifle than to notice the 
little difference of derail as to whether the hammer 
was cocked on the backward or forward movement 
of the bolt. 

ecluded] S*Uc ^ 













THE AUTOMATIC PISTOL QUESTION 

A REPLY TO A CRITIC 

By R. A. KANE 


I N the columns of another magazine, under the cap¬ 
tion of “Automatic Pistols/* appears an article 
from the pen of a well known contributor to 
sportsmen's periodicals, whose articles on matters 
pertaining to fire arms entitles him to respectful 
consideration. With thousands of others I have 
enjoyed and derived much benefit from his literary 
work, and although he has seen fit to adversely 
criticise some of the statements made by me in 
an article on the revolver, published in the April 
number of the Outer's Book, I bear him no ill 
will and will try and answer some of his criticisms. 
In doing this l" want to be fair and logical, to pub¬ 
lish facts only, and X pledge my lasting good will 
to those of my critics who, in the language of the 
forum, with logic or other acceptable testimony 
will prove me to be in error. Answering my critic 
I will say that I have never at any time claimed 
that the automatic pistol of any make, in .its 
present stage of development is a perfect arm. 
But I do claim and I expect to prove, that its mechan¬ 
ical principle has fewer physical limitations, and 
its possibilities In the way of improvement are 
infinitely greater than those of any other type of 
the one hand gun. The first successful model of 
the revolver was given to the American people 
in 1835, nearly seventy-five years ago. Improve¬ 
ments have been added' from lime to time, but they 
were improvements of detail, not of principle. 
Within the year the original company has again 
improved the revolver to such a degree that most 
of their models, not practically obsolete, have 
been affected by the change. The latest improve¬ 
ment, however, is one looking to greater safety 
in handling the arm, and in no way affects the 
essentials of the weapon's performance. Before 
proceeding to a discussion of the relative merits 
of the revolver and automatic pistol, il would be 
well to define what would be considered a service¬ 
able caliber for a one-hand gun. A serviceable 
caliber for any one, outside of military service, 
would depend largely on individual choice and the 
nature of the service for which the arm was in¬ 
tended. For military sen-ice it is altogether 
different. One caliber is all that is permitted 
except for experimental purposes. The military 
pistol must possess the necessary stopping power 
as a prime requisite. Speed of fire, while extremely 
desirable in any arm, must alw-ays be held slightly 
less important than satisfactory stopping power; 
yet, there is no good reason why we should not 
have both* “The English troops, in their wars 
with the wild tribes of Africa, early learned the 
necessity for stopping power in their pistols. Their 
army revolvers were of .455 caliber, shooting a 
cartridge containing 18 grains of powder and 250 


grains of lead, yet many of the officers discarded their 
service revolvers in favor of double barreled pistols, 
caliber .577, and four-barreled pistols, caliber 
.476, on account of their greater stopping power* 1 ' 
(See Gould's Modern American Pistols and Revolvers) 
Prior to the adoption of the present .38 caliber 
(actually .366 caliber) the .45 caliber single action 
Colt was the official revolver of the United States 
service. The cartridge used was the 45—JO‘25Q, 
fully twenty-two grains more powder than the 
English cartridge. I have never heard any com¬ 
plaint of lack of stopping pow er while this cartridge 
was in use in the army and on the frontier. In 
1862 the double action Colt, ,38 caliber, was adopted 
by the army, but it was not until the test of actual 
service in the Philippines, nearly seven years later, 
that its shortcomings as a service arm were dis¬ 
covered. My critic says: “I should like to know 
whether the'author (meaning myself) intends to 
convey the impression that the revolver was not 
found fully equal in speed, mobility and sustained 
fire to the requirements of the w-ork in the Phil¬ 
ippines*” Although my critic carefully ignores the 
weakest point of the .38 D. A. revolver as devel¬ 
oped In the test of actual service, I will answer 
him direct, that U did not . It failed in shocking 
power* It failed in mobility, in so far as that it 
could not be used as a double action arm with 
accuracy, and it failed in the sustained fire test 
for the reason that through lack of stopping power 
it required more shots to put an assailant out of 
action than the cylinder contained* It is a matter 
of fact that there w-ere instances where, having 
exhausted the shots in the cylinder, the empty 
weapon was thrown at the enemy, there being no 
time to reload the six-shot weapon by tbe only 
method then available, one cartridge at a time. 
Testimony of this nature was not infrequently to 
be found in military and sportsmen's journals in 
the years immediately following the active fighting 
in the Philippines* While on the subject of sustained 
fire, I would like to suggest that if that splendid 
officer who died so bravely at the battle of Wounded 
Knee had been armed with a pistol of equal stop¬ 
ping power and greater magazine capacity, or one 
that could be reloaded quickly, like the .45 caliber 
Colt Automatic, Capt* Wallace might still be wfith 
us; perhaps as chief of the United States Ordnance 
Board, and by reason of his experience selecting 
a pistol of greater fire endurance than the one 
whose limited cylinder capacity and slow reload¬ 
ing system cost him his life. Surely, Capt. Wallace 
could not be charged with lack of skill as a marks¬ 
man, or the courage to use it* Haring shown 
that the large calibers are essential in a service 
arm, let us see how they work out in the two types 
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of arm. It is, of course, understood that the 
ammunition of the future must be loaded with 
smokeless powder and that the chamber pressures 
must increase rather than diminish. Obviously 
then our pistols should be made stronger, instead 
of weaker. The present dimensions of our .45 
caliber revolvers mark the extreme limit of size 
and weight in revolver construction that would be 
accepted by either military or civilian experts. 
The Smith & Wesson Co, produce as good revolvers 
as can be made anywhere; presumably they put 
as good material in their arms as it is possible 
to obtain, yet they do not guarantee their revolvers 
for smokeless cartridges. What are we to infer 
from this? Simply that these arms being originally 
designed for use with black powder cartridges, 
do not possess a sufficient margin of strength to 
ensure the use of more modern ammunition with 
absolute safety. With a weight and size limit 
arbitrarily established as it is, and must ever be 
for the one-hand gun, every increase of caliber 
must necessarily result in a further weakening of 
the arm. This applies more especially to the 
revolver types in which the cylinder is co needed ly 
the weakest point. The ,38 service revolver, on 
account of its smaller caliber, has thicker chamber 
walls than the *44 or ,45 caliber, therefore it is 
logically stronger, and capable of sustaining pro¬ 
portionately greater chamber pressure; yet we 
frequently hear of service revolvers of the best 
makes txing blown up while using the regular 
service ammunition. It is worthy of notice in 
this connection, that in every instance it was the 
cylinder that proved to be the weakest point. 
Various theories have been advanced as to the 
cause of the trouble. Among others it was sug¬ 
gested that perhaps the loading machine failed 
to function properly, and that sufficient powder 
to drive the bullet through the barrel had not been 
placed in the shell. This theory is logical, and 
may be the correct one. However, my critic 
acknowledges that there is an escape of gas at the 
joint between the cylinder and barre equal to 17 
or 18 per cent of the total energy. Now I am just 
foolish enough to believe that if the energy thus 
wasted had been properly directed into the barrel 
and against the base of the bullet , it would have 
driven the bullet out, saved a valuable weapon, 
and the shooter would have been in no danger of 
being killed or mutilated. Another theory of the 
cause of the wrecked revolvers is that the reload¬ 
ing machine, failing to function on one shell, 
double loaded the next. This theory is also 
plausible. No weapon of the revolver type, with 
Us inherent chamber weakness, could be" expected 
to withstand the excessive pressure developed, by 
a double load of smokeless powder* My critic 
further says that the escape of gas at the joint of 
the revolver is "entirely harmless and negligible,” 
Now I have always been under the impression 
that a leak of any kind is undesirable, A loss of 
energy equal to IS per cent of the whole cannot 
be ignored, whether it be in a waterpower, a steam 
supply, a man's pocket, a six-shooter or a national 
bank. We all know how quickly a service ride 
will fall off in accuracy and elevation when the 
gas begins to squeeze" past the bullet through 
erosion of the barrel The fault peculiar to 
the revolver might not be so bad if it were constant, 
but it is not, it varies with the pressure, and kind 


of powder used, the weight, fit, and temper of the 
bullet, and the length of time the arm has been 
in use. The loss of energy in some of the older 
revolvers has been known to approximate nearly 
40 per cent. The limitations of the revolver are 
so obvious and so numerous that they arc easily 
apparent to even those who do not wish to see. 
Its good points are many, and admirable, but 
the principle upon which it is constructed fixes 
the arbitrary limit of its improvement. My critic 
unwittingly concedes this point when he says, 
"that as far as the effectiveness of the first six 
shots are concerned, the revolver has not improved 
appreciably In the past sixty years.” He might 
also have added that except for the difference 
in the material used in its construction the revolver 
is not as strong a weapon as it was before the 
swing out system was applied; the latter is a weak 
point and a complication rendered necessary by 
the exasperatingly slow method of reloading. 
Another doubtful expedient adopted for the pur¬ 
pose of accelerating the initial fire speed and to 
eliminate as far as possible Lhe personal equasion 
in manipulation, is the double action lock, which 
has become a distinguishing feature of modern 
revolvers. Several attempts have been made by 
armorers in various pans of the world to increase 
the cylinder capacity of the revolver by enlarging 
its circumference so as to increase the number of 
cartridge chambers, I have one in my collection, 
a .38 caliber, holding twelve shots. 1 know’ of 
another that holds twenty shots, ten >38 caliber 
and ten .32 caliber* The latter arm has two 
barrels, mounted according to the superimposed 
system. A casual glance at these unique arms re¬ 
minds one of an old-fashioned over-shot, rustic 
water wheel. A holster made to accommodate 
either of these freaks would necessarily lx* modeled 
over a huge mushroom. Not one shot has been 
added to the reserve fire of the revolver since it 
was invented and in the nature of things there never 
will be. The IS per cent loss of energy was born 
with the original revolver and is still perpetuated 
in its posterity. With the invention of modern 
explosives, arms that were constructed on a prin~ 
eipie that could be strengthened and modified 
to withstand the tremendous chamber pressures, 
were utilized, but the revolver was not one of these. 
The only way to strengthen the revolver is to reduce 
the bore or enlarge the whole arm, or both. It is 
true that smokeless ammunition is being used in 
revolvers, but it is more on account of its non- 
fouling qualities than for any marked superiority 
in its ballistic performance. It is simply a case of 
adapting the powder charge to the pressure limit 
of the cylinder. That the revolver, In a serviceable 
caliber, has reached its limitations, is amply proved 
by the fact that the United States ordnance de¬ 
partment have experts at work on the Co it .45 
caliber automatic pistol making improvements 
considered necessary for military sendee. It is 
more than likely that some type of automatic pistol 
will be adopted by the United States army. And 
it is high Lime. We were the last civilized nation 
to adopt the modern military rifle, and as a result 
of our slowness were compelled to go abroad for 
our mechanism. We will again be at the wrong 
end of the procession in adopting a modern pistol, 
but, unless we listen to the reactionaries, we will 
not be humiliated by being again forced to depend 
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on foreign inventions for our mechanisms. Nearly 
every country making any pretentions to positions 
among the nations of the earth, has already adopted 
some type of automatic pistol. Spain has adopted 
the Bergma n 9 m.m,, Belgium ihe7.65 m.m, Browning, 
Sweden the 9 m. m* Browning, Germany the 9 
in. m. Luger for both army and navy, Austria the 
Roth, Switzerland the 7.65 m. m. Luger, Italy 
the GHsenii, while the irrepressible Jap has per¬ 
fected an automatic pistol which is being manu¬ 
factured in quantities at her home arsenal for the 
use of her forces. My critic says, "No man ap¬ 
preciates more fully than I the advantages and 
conveniences that the automatic pistol might 
afford, if they were not so overwhelmingly counter¬ 
balanced by vital dejects, dejects inseparable from 
the type, and which no Improvement can ever ob¬ 
viate™ 


human intelligence, like the sewing machine, 
the power-press, the linotype and a hundred 
other machines far more complicated, will acknowl¬ 
edge itself baffled by a problem as simple as the 
action of an automatic pistol? Ask Maxim, or 
Browning or Bergman, or Luger, or any other 
mechanical engineer worthy of the name, what 
physical obstacle, or any other, there is to prevent 
the improvement of the automatic type of pistol 
so that it will function as perfectly as any other 
machine of human invention and construction. 
My critic also states, "that for all practical pur¬ 
poses the revolver is capable of being Jired quite 
fast enough.” He certainly has the courage of 
his convictions in making this statement. In 
the face of the overwhelming evidence that 
in every country in the world the constant endeavor 
has been to attain the extreme limit of fire speed. 
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have been expended to replace excellent arms of 
every kind with newer mechanisms of greater 
speed, It was for this reason that all the countries 
of Europe have discarded the single shot rifle 
and the slow loading revolver; it was for this reason 
that Gatling and Maxim machine guns were 
invented—that quick firing cannon were favored. 
And it is the principal reason w hy the U. S. Ord¬ 
nance Department is considering the automatic 
pistol at the present time. I might add that the 
Colt Company is working on an automatic rifle 
which, if satisfactory, will supercede the New 
Springfield with the sole object of securing greater 
fire speed. The accuracy of the automatic pistol 
has been challenged by my opponent. My critic 
demands proof of the actual tests by which the 
comparative accuracy of the two types of pistols 
was determined. Part of my proof is an extract 
from a United Slates ordnance report and is as 
follows: 

"The action of the pistol during the preceding 
lest w'as so satisfactory that they were of the opinion 
that it was a suitable arm for the service, but they 
decided to make additional endurance tests in 
order to determine what weaknesses would be 
developed by long continued firing and to discover 
if possible, what was the actual life of the pistol. 
Many shots were therefore fired from it and the 
board reached the conclusion that the endurance 
of the Colt’s Automatic pistol appears to be greater 
than that of the service revolver. 
this pistol was subjected was in every 
severe than that to which revolvers have h 
fore subjected. The board also found that it pos¬ 
sessed these further advantages. Very simple con¬ 
struction; it is easy to operate; not liable to^eX out 
of order; it is capable of a very high rate of fire; 
it can be conveniently loaded with either hand; 
it gives a high initial velocity and fiat trajectory; 
IT IS MORE ACCURATE THAN THE REVOLVER. In 

the opinion of the board this pistol is a suitable 


This is rather a sweeping assertion and a direct 
challenge to the intelligence of Americans. The 
only speciffc charge which my distinguished oppo¬ 
nent has made against the automatic type of 
arms is its liability to jam, which is not a fault 
of principle, but merely a matter of detail. Nearly 
all the successful military arms of the world are 
constructed on the same general principle. Our 
own new Springfield rifle, the best of them all, 
belongs to the same system lacking only the auto¬ 
loading feature, yet it fails to function less than 
once in a thousand times. The Winchester 
Company makes four, and the Remington as many 
more, different calibers of recoil operated arms, 
identical in general principle with the automatic 
pistols, yet they are in every way successful arms. 
Is it possible that the inventive genius of a people 
who have given the world machinery of almost 


A 12-shot revolver, the result of 
trying to increase the cylinder capac¬ 
ity of the revolver type. This is 
only a 3S caliber, bul the cylinder is 
21 inches in diameter. 
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arm for use in the United States service and it 
possesses numerous advantages over the revolver.' 1 
Now it will he observed that the above is not the 
prejudiced vaporings of an enthusiastic partisan, 
carried away by his own eloquence, hut the cold, 
deliberate report of a board of officers who are 
technically educated for the purpose of selecting 
arras of every kind jor the most exacting service * 
My critic speaks disparagingly of the ability of 
staff officers to select a pistol for # the use of our 
forces. He seems to forget that in many instances 
staff officers have risen from the ranks, have served 
as line officer?, where they have every opportunity 
for observing the failures as well as the good points 
of the service weapons. It should also be borne 
in mind that arms of every kind arc tested by the 
ordnance department of other countries, so that 
any false or biased report would soon be exposed. 
It has been charged that "'the automatic pistol 
would jam and break down just as often and as 
cheerfully when it was being tested by an ordnance 
board composed of its most enthusiastic advocates 
as with any one else. 3 * This being true, the ord¬ 
nance report is a complete vindication for the 
auto-pistol I presume army officers have their 
likes and dislikes and their prejudices like the rest 
of us. However, I have yet to learn that a single 
report of the ordnance department has ever been 
challenged or impeached. It is easy to under¬ 
stand in the absence of an actual test in action how a 
pistol lacking the necessary stopping power could 
be adopted . Our ord nance officers had had no 
previous experience among racial and religious 
fanatics and their assassin-like methods* 

In the numerous tests which I, as an amateur, 
have personally conducted, from a fixed rest, I 
have seen nothing to warrant me in saying that, 
all things equal, there is any material difference 
in the comparative accuracy of the two types* 
I have shot dozens of revolvers of the very best 
makes, belonging to local military organizations*. 
I have also tested and sighted many of the auto¬ 
matic types. The results obtained at first, with 
either type, would not l>e wholly satisfactory to 
an expert marksman. Yet 95 per cent of all the 
arms tested shot dose groups and would make 
extremely accurate arms when properly sighted* 
Theoretically considered, the automatic should be 
the more accurate as the cartridge is placed directly 
in the chamber of the barrel and securely locked. 
There is no joint in the bore to permit nearly 
one-fourth of the energy to escape* No unrifled 
and throated section of ' the bore for the bullet to 
jump* The correct principle of gun-building makes 
no provision for a joint in the barrel or a break 
between the primer and the muzzle* 

All revolving types of fire arms are practically 
obsolete. Tlie Gatling gun, which was simply 
a mammoth revolver, has been displaced by the 
Colt rapid fire gun which is only an automatic 
pistol of lafger growth, and I believe, is the prod¬ 
uct of the same fertile brain that produced the 
Colt automatic pistol, the Remington automatic 
rifle and shot gun, and most of the hand-functioned 
spoytirtf rifles in use in America today. The 
French nation has discarded the revolving cannon 
and Mitrailleuse, and nowhere is the revolver 
principle retained as a feature of modern gun archi¬ 
tecture except as a magazine, separate from the 
breech' dosing mechanism as in the Savage and 


Schoenauer-Mannlicher rifles. The Co It-Browning 
automatic has none of the limitations as exempli¬ 
fied in the revolver system. It is the very acme 
of accomplishment in the way of economy of space 
and compactness in a fire arm* There is no bulg¬ 
ing cylinder or projecting magazine. There is no 
wide swinging crane to spring and knock out of 
line, if the arm should he accidently dropped 
while open* There are no hinges to wear or joints 
to spit hot gas or powder grains. It has a capac~ 
ity of eight instead of six shots and can easily be 
increased to ten. The empty clip can he dropped 
out and a full one substituted in less time than it 
takes to eject the six empty shells from a revolver* 
The line of recoil in the Colt automatic pistol is 
nearer the point of support and resistance than in 
any other one-hand gun, the center of the bore in 
the 38 pocket model being just one inch above 
the line of resistance. On the .3$ caliber Colt 
service revolver the line of recoil is 2| inches above 
the hand. This feature, so undesirable in any 
pistol, but unavoidable in the revolver on account 
of the diameter of the cylinder, is practically 
eliminated in auto-pistols of the Colt and Savage 
types. Another great advantage of the Colt- 
Browning pistol is that it can be enlarged to any 
caliber that would be possible to fire with one 
hand, without becoming unwieldy and cumber¬ 
some. The .45 caliber Colt automatic h but J of 
an inch in thickness. It would only be necessary 
to enlarge it slightly and strengthen the chamber 
to make it any reasonable caliber with a sufficient 
margin of safety. The .44 and .45 caliber revolvers 
are already too large and heavy, and it was found 
necessary to adapt the smokeless powder charges 
to their safety limit* It is worthy of note that there 
is practically no difference in the ballistic perform¬ 
ance of black and smokeless powder ammunition 
when used in revolvers. If the revolver has the 
safety margin claimed for it by my critic, why 
has not its ammunition been made at least equal 
in performance to that used in the automatic 
pistols of corresponding caliber? To my mind, 
this proves another of the limitations of the six- 
shooter and it Is evident that the manufacturers 
are of the same opinion. While the ideas of indi¬ 
viduals may vary in regard to what may or may 
not be considered models of beauty, there is a 
standard upon which a majority will agree, American 
armorers nave established the worlds standards 
for beauty, symmetry and proportion* They 
have never tried to give us freak or hybrid guns. 
The English produced a well made revolver known 
as the Webly, but it could never lay claim to beauty. 
It was later converted into an eight-shot automatic 
revolver which looks like a cross between a jack- 
plane and a complanter, but resembles nothing 
so much as what an eight-shot revolver might 
be expected to look like* 

My esteemed opponent refers to the number of 
pistol matches won with the revolver as compared 
with the automatic pistol. There are several 
good reasons for this, none of w hich are mentioned 
by my critic. To begin with, most of the expert 
pistol shots of the country are middle-aged men 
who have been shooting the revolver exclusively 
for years before the automatic was invented. 
Naturally they are loth to jeopardize their; repu¬ 
tation as marksmen by shooting a new gun of a 
different principle, of different weight and balance, 
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smaller caliber, and equipped with service instead 
of target sights. The difference of caliber alone 
will sometimes determine the outcome of a contest; 
experts know this and in the absence of rules, to 
the contrary, use the .44 and .45 calibers. The 
United States is the home of the revolver. It 
was here that it reached its highest development, 


cartridge is given the necessary energy, velocity, 
weight and shape of bullet. It is, therefore! 
illogical and unfair to pronounce an arm a failure 
when the cartridge alone is to blame. The shoot¬ 
ing of Armis by Capt. Peter Hams proves nothing 
except that his cartridge lacked the necessary 
stopping power and that the. Captain's marksman¬ 




ship was a disgrace to the sendee* The pistol 
in this case certainly did its part faithfully, as it 
fired the contents of the magazine without jamming 
or breaking down, in the case of Harry Thaw it 
killed its man before jamming, and that too while 
being handled by a degenerate with a brain storm* 
In the murder of Senator Carmack the automatic 
was shot three times and it didn't jam or break down 
and although Young Cooper gave a splendid ex¬ 
hibition of how not to shoot an automatic quickly, 
my critic has given us unimpeachable evidence 
that the '\45 caliber Colt automatic can be drawn 
cocked and fired quicker with one hand than any 
of the Police Positive models * ** My opponent tries 
to show by the experience of Major John P. Ha ins 
of the artillery, that the Colt *45 caliber automatic is 
unreliable because, while giving an exhibition, his 


and there is a greater number of revolvers in use 
among exclusive target experts than of any other 
type of arm. In many of the revolver matches 
the automatic was not represented at all* The 
automatic is not made in target model in the 
United Slates, and until recently it was only made 
in .32 and .33 caliber* Most of the revolver records 
have been made by exclusive target experts with 


.This cut represents the Coll 
Officers' Model 33 cal, revolver. 
One of the most perfect of iU type. 
It is short of perfection only 
through the limitations insepar¬ 
able from the cylinder system of 
fire arms. 



target revolvers of the largest size and the widest 
caliber. Thus it was the field, the caliber, the 
length of barrel, the sights, the weight and balance, 
the trigger pull and the great skill of experienced 
marksmen against the automatic. Lacking any 
of the features above named, a weapon of any 
type would be seriously handicapped in a contest 
with such marksmen as may be found in the 
United States Revolver Association. The ordnance 
department has decided upon a cartridge for the 
automatic which they consider ample in energy, 
stopping powers and velocity, for the requirements 
of the service. This cartridge is not more powerful 
than some of the black powder loads of correspond¬ 
ing caliber regularly used in the revolver. Will 
my critic please give his opinion as to why the 
ordnance officers, knowing this, Mill persist In 
their efforts to displace the revolver with an auto¬ 
matic? It has been proved by both types of 
pistol that the Ao caliber is large enough If the 


A 33 cal. Officers' Model Colt, 
swinv-eut system* A device which 
while it facilitates the act o refill¬ 
ing the cylinder, detracts from the 
natural strength of the arm* 

pistol failed by breaking a spring at the twenty-first 
shot. Any man who is sufficiently skilled in the 
use of the automatic to give a public exhibition 
must have had considerable experience In their 
use* It would be interesting to know just how 
many springs Major Haines has broken during 
his years of training, 

'Tis true that automatic arms are functioned 
more rapidly than those operated by hand, and 
theoretically at least, the strains so suddenly 
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applied should cause more failures than in the 
slower working mechanisms. I am, however of 
the opinion that the standard of material, work¬ 
manship and temper, as represented in automatic 
arms is of a quality that will meet the most exacting 
conditions of any service, I have a Winchester 
22 caliber automatic that has been fired over 
fifty thousand shots without a break-down of any 
kind, and it is still In commission, I have also a 
,35 caliber and a .351 Winchester which I have 
used almost daily, for snap shooting, for over two 
years without a single failure. My Colt .38 caliber 
pocket model automatic in use for five years with¬ 
out a breakdown. It has jammed three limes 
with me while using soft nosed bullets, but never 
while using full mantle bullets. During the same 
time I applied a hammer spring to a .22 caliber 
Smith & Wesson single shot pistol, a bolt and sear 
spring to a Bis ley Model Colt, a hammer spring 


altruistic motives in warning the public of the 
unreliability of the automatic. I believe him to 
be sincere in his motives and truthful in his state¬ 
ments, but would suggest that he extend his altru 
istic missionary work to include the revolver shoot¬ 
ing contingent as they seem to be in the greatest 
danger. The revolver, as represented by the 
product of the two great armorers of America is, 
undeniably, the most perfect one-hand gun ever 
developed in any country, and for certain lines 
of work it at present has no equal, but unfortunately 
the mechanical principle upon which it is constructed 
has certain limitations which prevent further de¬ 
velopment. The exigencies of military sendee 
demands in all its fire arms, ample power, the 
utmost rapidity of fire, economy in weight and 
space, and convenient refilling appliances for the 
magaxme, so that the firing may be continued to 
meet any emergency of the service. The auto¬ 



and three ejector springs to a .22 caliber model 
1897 Marlin rifle and a sear spring to a Win¬ 
chester pump. No gun should be condemned on 
account of the breaking of a spring or any minor 
part. No one can foretell the life of a spring of 
any kind, but there are armorers In America who 
will guarantee their hammer springs for twenty 
thousand shots. After citing several instances of 
revolvers having exploded in the hands of their 
users in which, fortunately, no one was injured, 
my critic says: "I am not convinced of the tre¬ 
mendous personal danger to the shooters when 
firing unusual bads In the ordinary way, etc.” 
I hope it will not be necessary to kill or mutilate 
any of our gun loving friends to convince my critic 
that the very best makes of the six-shooter has a 
safety limit. The automatic has been accused of 
many things, but never of turning on its friends. 
My critic claims that he was actuated largely by 


A Colt 38 cal. Automatic Pistol Pocket Model. 
This is one of the very best of some 15 different 
makes of automatic pistols no* being manufac¬ 
tured. I believe it possible to combine the best 
features of the revolver nnd the automatic type 
and produce a correctly balanced, a beautiful and 
a perfectly working arm. 

matic possesses these great advantages and it can 
be further developed along these lines if necessary. 
Smokeless powder has shown the limitations of all 
arms originally built for black powder, by com¬ 
pelling cartridge makers to adapt a line of cartridges 
to the black powder arms. With some brands of 
smokeless powder it is possible to develop twice 
or nearly three times the energy in half the chamber 
space required by black powder. This permits 
of considerable reduction in the weight and bulk 
of new arms as the long heavy, bulky receivers are 
not necessary. It is evident that for reasons before 
stated the military revolver of large caliber cannot 
share these advantages as to be a serviceable short 
range arm It must have the caliber. My critic 
says that “The automatic pistol seems to innoculate 
its advocates with a most astounding disregard for 
the truth.” The too evident prejudice of my 
critic against the automatic is the only excuse 
that can be offered for that remark. If the auto* 
matic is as bad as my critic would have us believe 
John M. Browning should be sent to a sanitarium; 
the Colt Company, which for 75 years has given 
the world its standard pistols, should be closed up 
and prosecuted for obtaining money under false 
pretense, and some son of guardianship should he 
arranged for our staff officers of the regular army 
who, although they have devoted their lives to the 
science of gunnery and ballistics, don't know the 
reauirements of a service pistol. It might be 
well also to tell all of the military powers of Eu¬ 
rope that they have made an unpardonable blunder 
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in adopting the various models of ihe automatic 
pistol Maxim, Bergman, Luger, Mannlicher, 
RoLh, Dreyse, Webly, Scott, Piepcr, Clement, 
Browning, Mauser and all the other celebrated 
inventors should have told these unsophisticated 
ordnance officers that the automatic of any type 
“would jam and break down” just as often and cheer¬ 
fully in action as while being tested by the ord¬ 
nance board. During the past five years I have 
spent some time in what is known as the Black 
Belt and I have learned that a majority of the 
citizens there are armed with and prefer the automatic 
pistol to t h e re vo Iver, This 4s a Iso t rue of the feud ist s 
of Kentucky. While in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
a young man borrowed my .38 Colt Pocket Model 


automatic to help hunt down a bkek fiend who 
had assaulted a mother and daughter in their own 
home. The citizens got the “nigger/ 1 my pistol 
was returned and I heard no complaints from 
either side on account of guns jamming. The 
automatic is growing m favor everywhere, as arms 
that are up to military requirements are sure to do. 
It is not as my critic says “a joke,” nor will it have 
any serious consequences except to the man who 
is unfortunate enough to get in the line of its fire. 
The automatic pistol is susceptible of great im¬ 
provement. It may be made to possess all the 
good points of the Colt’s single action revolver 
and in addition all the advantages of the auto¬ 
matic, I^ct us stand for progress, not prejudice. 


THE BAYARD SEMI-AUTOMATIC RIFLE 


A dainty little single shot rifle of foreign make 
has just been placed on the market in this country. 
It is known as the Bayard Semi-Automatic and, as 
the cut will show, it is admirably calculated to catch 
the longing eye of every American boy who loves 
the freedom of the open and the odor of gunpowder. 
“The Bayard," although an imported arm and 
sold at a comparatively low price, is not a cheap, 
worthless affair like the old Flobert rides with which 
our country was formerly flooded. The rifle is a 
bolt action, and as its name implies, is semi-auto¬ 
matic. It is operated as follows: 


mechanism is extremely simple; there are no loose 
parts to drop out and become lost and nothing is 
exposed. The barrel is 19 inches long and is 
beautifully tapered from receiver to muzzle. The 
stock is of an excellent quality of black walnut, 
13J inches long, has a well-turned pistol grip, 
stock and fore-end are both checked in conven¬ 
tional pattern and well finished in oil. Other 
features that will appeal to canoeists, campers, 
fishermen, etc., is the fact that the rifle is a take¬ 
down and can be packed in half its own length. 
It is also equipped with swivels for a light sling, 



Pull the bolt to the rear until the loading part 
is open, and the bolt is held by the breech block 
catch, Drop a single cartridge into the loading 
part, and press the button of the breech block 
catch. This permits the breech block to fly for¬ 
ward, dosing the breech, and leaving the hammer 
cocked. When the shot is fired the breech bolt is 
driven back, until again caught by the breech 
block stop, carrying the empty shell with it T cocking 
the mechanism and leaving the loading part open 
as before. A neat and convenient safety provides 
for locking the hammer when cocked. The 


so that iL may be carried conveniently permitting 
the free use of both hands. It is equipped with 
plain open sights but the rear sight tm& a screw 
adjustment, making possible slight changes In 
elevation. The arm is easily cleaned—an admir¬ 
able breech system allows the bolt to be removed 
without the use of tools, for cleaning and inspec¬ 
tion. The use of smokeless cartridges s recom* 
mended by the manufacturers of the rifle. It is 
intended for .22 short R. F,, but will shoot .22 long. 
The Bayard rifle is now on sale by the John Meunier 
Gun Co., 272 West Water Street, Milwaukee, 




THE .22 RIFLE FOR SMALL GAME 


By ADOLPH TOPPERWEIN 


T HERE is hardly any one who has not at 
some time possessed or shot the ,22 caliber 
single shot or repeating rifle, either for 
amusement at a target or in the woods at small 
game, etc., for with the vast number of .22 caliber 
rifles on the market today it is within the reach 
of any one, be he the boy from the country or the 
sportsman from the city. No sportsman's outfit is 
complete without one, and although the accuracy 
of the .22 caliber cartridge is a well known and 
established fact, the general possibililies as to its 
penetration, killing powers and range is a subject 
little understood by the average shooter. Most 
people look upon this little arm as a mere plaything 
or toy, when in fact a .22 caliber rifle with its 
little cartridge, loaded with three grains of powder 
and a bullet of thirty grains, is, perhaps, the most 
wonderful of our American made guns. 

The Flob&t and Picper rifles, with their fancy 
carved stocks and trigger guard, were among the 
early products of the .22 family. Some of these 
rifles were not even rifled, and while they were 
good enough in a way the Stevens, Remington 
and Winchester single shot rifles, with accurate 
rifling soon took their places, and while the above 
mentioned arms still hold their own and can be 
found today in any sporting goods store, just like 
they were twenty-five years ago, with the exception 
of the Stevens, which from the old "tip up” action 
was later transformed into a lever action, later 
years have made wonderful improvements in Are 
arms, and the .22 caliber rifle has grown from the 
old smooth bore single shut to the finely rilled 
repeater and even more wonderful, automatic. 
In my many years of shooting experience I have 
used about every make of .22 caliber rifle, not 
only for work at target shooting but for hunting, 
and during a period of some ten or twelve years 
a .22 caliber Model 1890 Winchester repeater was 
my only weapon for small game. 

During this time I killed every thing from an 
English sparrow to a full grown Texas steer, using 
a .22 cartridge. All of our modern .22 caliber 
rifles are chambered for various sizes of cartridges, 
.22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle, and the most 
powerful, the .22 automatic and .22 W. R. F, 
However, I am speaking strictly only of the possi¬ 
bilities of the .22 short cartridge, especially the 
.22 short smokeless with the greaseless bullet. 1 
call to mind some remarkable shots which may 
interest readers of Outer's Book and illustrate 
what a wonderful weapon the modern .22 rifle 
really ts. To begin with, I do not wish to impress 
the idea that a .22 caliber rifle is the best arm to 
use on deer, turkey or bear, nor do 1 wish to say 
that a .22 caliber bullet will kill any of the 
above animals every time, as this cartridge was 
not intended by its makers to kill big game or for 
long range work, but for shooting at ranges from 


twenty-five to possibly fifty yards, and to make 
shots at extremely long ranges you must combine 
luck with skill. However, the incidents I am 
about to relate simply demonstrate what really 
can be done at long ranges, and show the remark¬ 
able execution of the .22 caliber when put in the 
right spot. For shooting small game, such as 
birds, squirrels, rabbits, etc., the .22 caliber bullet 
is a good killer, makes a neat clean hole and does 
not mutilate game like a charge from a shotgun 
or larger caliber rifle, besides it affords the shooter 
greater sport and the ammunition is much cheaper 
than that of either shoLgun or larger caliber rifles. 
Not only that, but you certainly get more satis¬ 
faction by killing a bird sitting on a limb fifty or 
seventy-five yards away with a bullet, or a squirrel 
up on the highest limb of a tree, than by bowling 
him down with a 12 gauge shotgun loaded with an 
ounce of No, 6 shot. 

Of course Lhe average shooter may kill more 
game with the shotgun, but the rea! sportsman 
does not go out just to kilt. He wants some fun 
and pleasure* and even if you do sometimes have 
to shoot three or four times at your squirrel before 
your little bullet hits its mark, the three or four 
.22 5 s you sent up there do not cost as much as 
one bad out of your shotgun. Besides look at 
all Lhe fun and practice you are having. A good 
shot with a .22 caliber rifle can get his game with 
little effort and with less cost than the man who 
uses the shotgun. 

Down in Texas, dove shooting is great sport 
and I have often shot my limit (25) in a few- hours 
shooting my birds at a tank (watering place for 
cattle) and killing them on the opposite bank of 
the water hole as they came for water, the distance 
as a rule, being from twenty-five to seventy-five 
ards. I saw a friend of mine once, while out 
unting, kill a dove from the top of a dry syca¬ 
more tree with his second shot at a distance of 
235 steps* using the .22 short smokeless cartridge, 
and 1 have time and time again killed these birds 
at ranges from 190 to ISO and J 75 yards. Of 
course shots like these are called luck shots, and 
while there is, no doubt, a great element of luck 
in shooting of this nature, it dearly demonstrates 
that the .22 will do good work if held in the right 
place. I once killed a chicken hawk at fully 300 
yards getting him with the fifLh shot. 

At Port Lavaca, Texas, I killed a turkey buzzard 
on the wing using my .22 caliber Winchester. It 
was a quartering shot and the bird dropped to 
the ground, just 185 steps from where I stood. 

I have killed hundreds of jack rabbits, prairie 
flogs, and have made some remarkable long shots. 
I remember a little instance which happened 
while I was traveling in Western Texas w-here 
1 was shooting exhibitions at the time. After 
shooting one day ai one of these little western 
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towns, I met a gentleman who was quite an en¬ 
thusiastic rifle shot and was the owner of a Model 
1890 Winchester! chambered for the .22 W. R. F, 
cartridge, which he used mostly on jack rabbits 
which were plentiful in that section. He was 
very anxious to see what I could do on game with 
my ,22 short, being rather skeptical as to its killing 
powers. We secured a team and started out just 
before sundown. After getting a mile out of town 
we saw the first Jack, which my friend neatly 
knocked over, shooting out of the buggy at about 
sixty yards. He repealed the trick a few minutes 
after at about the same distance. The next rabbit 
wc sighted jumped out of a clump of prickly pears 
and started off at a mile a minute clip until he 
reached a point fully 125 yards away, when he 
stopped. I overshot him the first shot and downed 
him with a neck shot at my second attempt. As 
we were about to pick the rabbit up, we jumped 
one out of some bunch grass. We both fired 
almost together, which only made the rabbit go 
faster, and a slight depression in the ground soon 
lost him to view, until we sighted him again to our 
right fully 250 yards away. Thinking this a good 
chance to demonstrate my little .22 1 aimed care¬ 
fully and much to my disappointment scored a 
miss, shooting a bit low. Before I could fire 
again my game was off at full tilt. Unfortunately 
a dump of thick mesquit prevented me shooting 
until we saw him running at what I thought about 
325 yards away. I fired three shots in rapid suc¬ 
cession and each lime a little puff of white dust 
told the tale of shooting too far behind. At my 
fourth shot, however, the Jack doubled up, turned 
completely over and lay still. After shaking hands 
with me on ray good shot, my friend stepped off 
the distance— 361 steps. We returned to town 
with nine rabbits (which we donated to a Mexican 
family), my friend fully convinced that the ,22 
short was good enough, at least for Jack rabbits. 
There is a saying out west that you cannot kill a 
prairie dog dead in his tracks, and that the dog 


always gels into his hole after being shot. This 
is true to a certain extent, and easily explained 
when it is known that the prairie dog is a little 
animal with a lot of vitality and jumps about when 
shot, like a chicken with its head cut off, and it 
is then that he generally finds his hole, or that of 
his neighbors, and falls down and out of sight. 
However, if you give him a brain or heart shot, 
he forgets to jump much and I have killed hundreds 
of the little fellows with the .22, and picked most of 
them up outside of the hole. 

’While spending a few days on a ranch of some 
relatives a few- years ago, I killed an outlaw steer 
w ith a single shot from my .22 repeater. I know 
of a party living dose to San Antonio, Texas, who, 
while shooting doves at a tank, killed a seven point 
buck at a distance of twenty-five yards, shooting 
the animal through the head, and killing it dead 
in its tracks. 

Another party, while out hunting with a .22, 
killed a four-point buck at sixty yards, shooting 
the animal through the shoulders. This deer ran 
about 200 yards before dropping dead. There are 
numerous .22 caliber rifie clubs in South-west 
Texas, generally composed of German farmers. 
These men shoot various assortments of .22 single 
shot rifles equipped with plain open sights, shooting 
mostly the .22 short cartridge. The ranges are 
either fifty or one hundred yards and I have seen 
some remarkable good scores made at these shoots. 

I once attended a country prize shoot accidently. 
The shooting was at 200 yards, and the shooters 
were using a number of different guns—.44 re¬ 
peaters, 32-40 and 38-55 single shots, with a few 
30^30 rifles mixed in. I had been shooting mud 
turtles at a creek near by and had with me my 
.22 repeater. Being invited to participate in the 
prize events I did so, and after a few trial shots 
to get my elevation, etc., I began my string of ten 
shots, winning fourth place much lq the surprise 
of those present. 


WANTED-A .22 CALIBER PISTOL 

A FEW REASONS 


S UPPLEMENTARY evidence as to the grow¬ 
ing demand for a high grade .22 caliber 
pistol continues to reach us. A most signi¬ 
ficant item, is the report that a regiment of United 
States Cavalry has purchased a number of .22 
caliber revolvers for use in the training of its troop¬ 
ers. This is a wise move and the idea should be 
extended to cover every branch of the service. The 
principle of practical pistol shooting is the same 
whether St be conducted with a .22 or a .45 caliber, 
with a .38-ounce weapon, or one weighing but 25 
ounces. Considering the present price of ammuni¬ 
tion of any size from .25 caliber up, the use of the 
.22 b obligatory if one wishes to practice sufficient 
to become an expert in the method of shooting that 
makes the pistol most effective* If men are re¬ 
stricted to a stingy dribble of ammunition which 


they know is insufficient to make them even fairly 
good shots, they will quickly lose interest and loaf 
through their target practice in a perfunctory 
manner. If, however, they know that there is an 
ample supply of cartridges available, their interest 
will soon be made manifest in various ways. With¬ 
out an appropriate weapon it would be worse than 
useless to attempt to popularize the sport of pistol 
shooting with the .22 caliber. 'Tifi true, we have 
excellent single shot pistols in that caliber, but they 
are loo slow for quick thinking, action loving, 
machinery-mad people like Americans. Evidence 
is not wanting to prove that all fire arms of the 
near future will be self-functioned and perfected 
to a degree never anticipated by domestic manufac¬ 
turers. It is not to be expected that sportsmen who 
shoot automatic arms on the rifle range, at the trap 
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in the game field, and in the shooting gallery, will 
be satisfied with a single shot pistol, or a slow-load¬ 
ing, gas-lea king revolver with a limited number of 
shots. It is extremely doubtful if an arm of the 
revolver type could ever be made to work satisfac¬ 
torily in a caliber as small as the .22. In arms of 
larger bore the loss of energy would be less notice¬ 
able than in the smaller caliber of limited power, 
where the energy is all needed. Then there is the 
ever present difficulty of making the revolver 
mechanically perfect so that there is a perfect 
alignment of cylinder and barrel. For reasons of 
economy, and safety in thickly sealed communities, 
small caliber weapons are naturally used oftener 
and shot more than larger ones and therefore the 
wear on them is greater. On an arm having so 
many friction points and wearing surfaces as the 
revolver, all dependent upon each other to ensure 
proper alignment of the bore, Ihe element of wear 
cannot be ignored. It is a peculiarity of weapons 


for a successful revolver in that caliber. None of 
the armorers have as yet been able to produce one, 
although their single shot pistols in ,22 caliber are 
all that could reasonably be wished for, lacking 
but the one important feature which Americans have 
been educated to, viz., speed of fire. The principle 
of the automatic as exemplified in the Colt-Brown¬ 
ing system offers us a solution of the whole problem 
and at the same time opens a way to a more scientific 
study of the pistol with a view to its improvement 
in mechanical detail balance, and ballistic re¬ 
quirements. 

The cut which accompanies the text shows what 
may be done in the way of concession to the ideas 
of practical men. There is not a single feature em¬ 
bodied in the arm as illustrated, that has not been 
tried out in the" most practical tests and in the 
crucible of experience. In the arm as represented 
we aim to have weight in proportion to the caliber, 
with a barrel of sufficient length to properly balance 





the arm, and give accuracy which, experience has 
shown us, is not to be expected from barrels below 
a certain length. The grip is as near like that of 
the celebrated Colt single action revolver as the 
difference between the two types will permit. 
The hammer is borrowed from the same superb 
weapon; it lias a shapely and serviceable spur that 
facilitates the cocking of the arm as it is drawn 
and enabling the weapon to be carried with the 
hammer in the safety notch, the chamber loaded, 
and permitting the initial shot to be fired without 
the use of both hands, and with a speed equal to 
the succeeding shots which are functioned auto¬ 
matically. The grip is set at a correct angle with 
relation to the barrel, so that when the pistol is 
hurriedly aimed the barrel will swing quickly and 
naturally into the line of sight. With such ah arm 
one may shoot intuitively which is a great advan¬ 
tage in a short range encounter. No provision is 
made for any form of the microscopic safety appli¬ 
ances that encumber and disfigure many of our 
finest makes of pistols. We want no form of safety 
that requires an extra thought or movement on 
the part of the shooter, or will cause a fumble with 
cold or gloved hands in zero weather. With every 
type of the revolver, whether it be a double or 
single action system, it requires a certain amount 
of skill to safely and quickly cock and fire the 
weapon with the thumb and fore finger. This 
skill must, of course, be acquired. With the 
automatic the reverse is true, it being self-func¬ 
tioned no preliminary training in manipulation is 
necessary. Thus that exceedingly variable quan¬ 
tity known as personai cquasion is almost entirely 
eliminated as a speed factor, a thing impossible 
with hand functioned weapons. The speed of 
fire is therefore limited only by the co-ordination 
of brain and hand of the individual. We expect 
to meet some opposition in our little crusade for a 
weapon that every man who knows the fac[nation 


Another suggestion for 
the -22 Auto Pistol 


of the revolver type that all of the friction points 
alluded to arc small and must be absolutely perfect 
to Insure accuracy. The notches of the ratchet 
that actuates the cylinder, the point of the pawl 
that engages the ratchet, the bolt that locks the 
cylinder in position for firing, and the stop notches 
that check the momentum of the cylinder and 
engage the end of the bolt are all friction points 
of exceeding limited bearing surfaces, fktxy one of 
which failing, would result in impaired accuracy 
caused by shaved bullets. Compared with the 
revolver system the automatic possesses many advan¬ 
tages of principle and construction. Economy of 
space seems to be the most striking general feature 
but not less remarkable is its marvelous capacity 
for rapid and sustained fire, the facility with which 
an exhausted clip may be removed and a loaded 
one substituted with either hand without focusing 
one’s entire attention on the performance, is an 
advantage that will be appreciated by every one, 
but more especially by those who are called upon 
to use their hand guns in uncertain lights or danger¬ 
ous encounters. Military men have been quick to 
note these points of superiority in automatic pistols, 
and it is usually safe to follow their lead in the 
selection of a gun for hard or dangerous service. 
Our object in asking for a .22 automatic pistol is 
primarily to meet the demand that has long existed 
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of free band pistol shooting wants. The opposi¬ 
tion will not all come from the people of a single 
idea. Much of it will come from that, fortunately 
limited, number of people who, having a weapon 
of the type adapted to their needs, cannot conceive 
how it would be possible for others to want some¬ 
thing d fferem. We are willing to hear the adverse 
criticisms if based on logic or proof. To be truly 
progressive we should be receptive, and ready at 
all times to listen to the other fellow, to weigh his 
arguments fairly and logically; we may in this way 
learn something new or what is equally important 
sometimes, wc may learn what to avoid. We should 
divest ourselves of everything like prejudice and 
intolerance. 


A SPUR OR A HUMP 

Editor Gun Department; Reading “Some 
Re fled ions* * on the .22 Auto pistol subject in the 
October Outer's Hook, and examining the sketch 
of the proposed gun* or suggestion of it. it occurs 
to me that lhe full hedged spur on the hammer is 
not just the thing, but that the spur and hammer, 
if it seems to be desirable at all, should be reduced 
to a mere cocking projection, similar to the ,38 
Colt aulo or contained well within the rear frame 
like the Savage auto. There is a likelihood that 
this suggested sketch as it stands would lend to 
settle in the hand (some hands, we will say) and 
this long spur catch the flesh between the forefinger 
and thumb when the hammer comes back in firing. 
Anyone who has had their knuckle skinned by a 
Mauser aulo knows that this is done instantly and 
thoroughly if the careless knuckle gets in the way. 
If the full hammer and spur are thought desirable, 1 
would suggest “hump 11 on the grip to prevent this 
settling in the hand. This hump is shown in both 
the Colt and Luger auto models, though in exag¬ 
gerated form, but there is a wonderfully comfort¬ 
able “feel” to both those pistols in the hand, be¬ 
cause this projection is there, and docs not neces¬ 
sitate the firm grip that the smooth backed, rounded 
lop does. Both the Colt and Luger, the latter 
particularly, will rest on the top of the thumb and 
forefinger in firing position, and this without the 
slightest effort toward grip, other than to support 
the weight of the pistol. 

A previous article stated that the mass of metal 
extending over the rear of the grip was undesirable, 
and might better l>e placed in the barret for muzzle 
weight. Perhaps there might better be more 


muzzle weight in some pistob, but I like this weight 
in the rear also. Moreover, in the aulo pistols, 
there is not the amount of jump that there is in 
the revolver, due to the entire thrust being taken 
up in the hand and arm, instead of by the recoil 
springs In the auto, where the thrust is directly 
(nearly) backward and very little upward. My 
personal experience is, that the Savage and Colt 
,32 caliber autos jump at the muzzle considerably, 
while the Mauser and Luger jump very little indeed, 
therefore I still hold that the point of grip in the 
auto pistol (or any other for that matter), should 
be where the center line of the grip strikes the 
balancing point of barrel and receiver, this perhaps 
to be modified to suit the caliber or design, 

A previous correspondent has also suggested that 
the long rifle cartridge be used for the auto cartridge. 
This is very undesirable, for the pistol would be 
calibrated to operate with a certain strength of 
cartridge, and every one knows that the various 
makes are not alike in strength, though each make 
accurate by itself. Also the bullet is not crimped, 
allowing bullet and shell to separate in magazine 
or pocket, and loo separable to resist the operation 
of the mechanism and magazine springs, and too 
long and straight sided to load anti extract with the 
certainty of the short, slightly bottled, and uniformly 
loaded Winchester .22 auto cartridge. Every little 
one-horse country store carries long rifle cartridges, 
good, bad and what not, and it would only make 
t rouble to undertake to use them. On the new .22 
auto, I w-ould like to see the sights put in slots, 
allowing for adjustment to the individual* A 
small design of sights is now obtainable so that the 
cumbersome rifle sights need not be used. This, 
with other minor points, is easily introduced. I 
think that it would be necessary to make the re¬ 
ceiver section of the proposed sketch longer, in 
order to give proper bearing to the sliding (assumed 
to be) breech block. This would not affect the 
general design however. Above all, do not over¬ 
look the “comfy” grip. When a pistol fits the hand, 
it eliminates one thing from those you do have to 
remember when shooting. Some guns never fit 
the band the same twice in succession, resulting 
in good groups perhaps, but a series of groups all 
placed different ly on the target. 

Some of you like speed, and have .25-35 rifles, 
try 23 or 24 grains lightning powder behind the 
25-20-Sfi metal patched bullet, using a grain of 
dry, flonr graphite loose in the shell with the powder* 
Yours truly, H. B. JOHNSON. 
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A NEW IDEA IN SELF-LOADING ARMS 

By EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 

{Editor : Note—It is but fair to Mr , Grossman to state that this article teas submitted by him and accepted hy us some months 
Ogofjcveriti weeks before a similar article appeared in another magazine.) 


S OLOMON may have been right when he 
stated that there was nothing new under the 
sun, if he was, then it has taken our gun 
makers an unconscionably long time to apply 
principles, apparently known to the wise Hebrew, 
to the firearms of the world. 

For seven hundred years our progenitors—at 
least the firearms using branch of the family, 
placed their shoulders against the butts of their 
guns and cheerfully submitted to the vicious punch 
with which the gun rewarded their confidence* 
They might have been shooting at game, at target, 
or merely try ing to keep down the surplus popular 
lion. They were inlerested in the accuracy of 
their weapons from the first, then the matter of a 
better way to ignite the charge Iregan to occupy 
their attention. Quicker methods of getting in a 
second shot—-in case the part of the surplus popu¬ 
lation with which they were engaged r refused to 
stay dead—were next in line, after a reasonably 
qufck method of igniting the powder in the gun 
had been found. But still nobody thought ahout 
the inevitable kick of the gun, except perhaps with 
reviling and the hearty wish that it were condemned 
to eternal purgatory* already bulging with the 
things which mankind have consigned there—in 
thought and word, at least. The thoughts of tam¬ 
ing this kick and making it work for them, as our 
ancestors tamed wild horses and compelled them 
to servitude* apparently never entered the heads 
of the early gun users. 

With the arrival of the repeating rifle and shot¬ 
gun* using fixed ammunition, progress in firearms 
construction—excepting slight refi Ament in details 
—appeared to be at a standstill. But—that kick 
still remained* An age so resourceful that it 
found a use for about every sort of by-product 
formerly considered useless, would hardly over¬ 
look the power wasted in driving the gun back 
against the user's shoulder. 

It wasn’t that the kick was so unbearable, it 
was simply the same spirit of economy that invented 
a use for waste coal tar products, for cotton seed, 
for the blood of the slaughtered animals in our 
stockyards and which even hated to see a brook 
babble among the stones of its bed instead of being 
compelled to run down a dark flume and lum 
various turbines before being allowed to pass* 

The question was, what to do with this power. 


It could not be applied behind the bullet, it couldn’t 
be used to turn a dynamo or run a grindstone. 
The brilliant thought, the gun had to be reloaded, 
occurred at last and the rest was easy, the auto¬ 
matic—self-loading arm was with us* Another one 
of Solomon's old things had been disinterred. 

On the market at present, are two well known, 
distinct types of self-loading mechanism as applied 
to sporting arms and two more plans as applied 
to the automatic machine guns used in our army 
and navy. In the automatic machine guns one 
type uses the recoil and some of the gases rushing 
forth from the rouble to operate a moveable breech 
block which in its motion cocked the firing mechan¬ 
ism* disposed of the empty shell and placed a new- 
one in the chamber. The other type utilizes some 
of the gases of the explosion, stealing them through 
a hole bored in the barrel pari way to the muzzle 
compelling them to press down a lever or push 
hack a piston, 

Tn the sporting arms— 1 “self-loaders," not auto¬ 
matics—there are also two distinct types, but both 
of them depend upon the recoil or backward 
pressure of the gases to operate their mechanism. 
Both of them are objectionable, from a theoretical 
standpoint* 

One of them, the older type and the best known, 
keeps the breech bolt and the barrel locked firmly 
together but permits both boh and barrel to slide 
backward under the blow of the explosion. They are 
prevented from sliding too enthusiastically by a 
strong spiral spring, one end butting against the back 
end of the boh and the other fastened in the stock. 
The barrel is also attached to another coil spring, 
fastened firmly to the barrel a few inches from 
the breech, sliding along the magazine tube under 
the barrel and its rear end butting against the 
receiver* Thus when the barrel and bolt were at 
their extreme rearmost position, they had com¬ 
pressed two springs, one of them pushing against 
the bolt and the other trying to throw the barrel 
forward to its normal position* The bolt is un¬ 
locked from the barrel at this point, the barrel 
driven emphatically back to its forward position, 
while the bolt is left in its rearward position. The 
bolt having previously taken a firm grip of the 
collar of the shell by its extractor, when the barrel 
went, forward the r shell was left to the lender 
mercies of the boh and it is promptly kicked out 
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of the gun in the separating process. A new 
cartridge from the magazine under the barrel, 
tripping the catch holding the bolt, its spring drives 
it forward against the barrel and the locking holt 
fastens it firmly in place, behind the new shell. 

This plan of mechanism works well with shot¬ 
guns but when the makers attempted to apply it 
to the rifle, a cumbersome, bulky, clumsy, ugly 
weapon was the result. Not wishing to have the 
barrel and sights move back with the recoil, they 
p aced a separate cover over the real barrel and 
attached the sights to the cover. This tends to 
make the rifle inaccurate and makes it as hideous 
a beast of an arm as can be turned out. It is hard 
to take down and assemble and as mean to handle 
as it is ugly in appearance. A great, homely door¬ 
knob protrudes from the side of the bolt like a 
sore thumb, assisting in the general effect. 

The other plan is applied only to rifles and is 
more objectionable than the first one mentioned. 
This scheme ignores the necessity for locking the 
bolt in place until the explosion is over, but depends 
simply upon a heavy bolt held in contact with the 
head of the cartridge by a spring, to keep the barrel 
closed until the bullet and gases have left it. The 
makers have wisely confined themselves to weaker 
cartridges in this arm. The bolt is driven away 
from the base of the cartridge by the explosion, 
allowing the cartridge to blow partly out of the 
chamber before the pressure is all over. The 
cartridge is made much heavier around the head 
and for one-quarter inch forward to take this extra 
pressure. The bolt, driven back by the blow of the 
explosion, cocks the hammer, ejects the empty 
cartridge and allows a new one to be placed in 
front of it by the magazine spring. On going 
forward the new cartridge is pushing into the cham¬ 
ber and the bolt is again held up to the base of 
the cartridge by the spring. 

This is manifestly a makeshift style of mechanism, 
opposed to the best theories of gun making and 
only safe as long as nothing unexpected happens. 
An* Increase in the powder charge, running up the 
breech pressures to a dangerous degree or an ob¬ 
struction m the barrel would not result pleasantly 
with a rifle of this type, 

A new plan of self-loading mechanism, invented 
by a Swede, and called after him, the "'Sjogren 
system,” seems to be the nearest to perfection in 
the self-loading type of fire arms. Tests made in 
England of his mechanism, applied both to the 
shotgun and the rifle, have proven it to be well 
nigh perfect and the English Government is ex¬ 
perimenting with a rifle of this type, with a view to 
Its possible adaption to military use. 

In this new plan of mechanism, instead of using 
the recoil to push directly back on a locked bolt 
and barrel, or using it to simply push a bolt away 
from the barrel, the bolt is locked solidly and the 
inertia of a heavy, sliding ''breech bolt cover,” 
sliding freely on the guides on the receiver, is used. 

The arm Is built with an ordinary breech bolt of 
the Browning class, but having a striker, and circu¬ 
lar main spring of the bolt type of rifles. Back of 
the bolt and fitting snugly over the rear of the bolt 
itself, is another heavy piece of steel, called the 
"Breech bolt cover.” This slides freely on Its 
guiding ribs on the sides of the receiver and it is 
not fastened to the bolt itself, except through the 
recoil spring. 


When the rifle is fired, the bolt itself is locked 
solidly ■ to the barrel and recoils with the gun. 
The bolt cover, being heavy and free to slide, 
through its inertia does mi move back under the 
recoil with the rest of the gun but remains still. 
The gun actually slides under this breech bolt 
cover hut it apparently lurches forward against the 
back of the bolt. It is on the same principle as 
placing a small board on a larger one and striking 
the one underneath a heavy blow. The board 
struck will move under the influence of the blow 
but the board above will remain still, the lower one 
sliding under it. Its inertia prevents it from 
moving back with the lower board. 

Actually the bolt recoiling with the gun, Is brought 
forcibly against the motionless bolt cover. It 
amounts to the same thing as though the gun has 
remained still and the heavy bolt cover had been 
forced forward against the li>It. Between the bolt 
and this heavy boll cover is a spiral spring, called 
the "Recoil spring.” There is also the main spring, 
working on the firing pin, running through both 
the bolt and the bolt cover. When the bolt, through 
the motion of the recoil is brought back against 
this massive bolt cover, the recoil spring Is com¬ 
pressed and takes up the shock of the blow. The 
main spring on the firing pin is also compressed 
and the firing pin cocked. Thus we have the holt 
cover motionless and the bolt brought back with 
the rifle, jammed firmly against the heavy cover 
with the two compressed springs between the bolt 
and the cover. The recoil partly over, the com¬ 
pressed spring of the bolt thrusts the breech cover 
backwards until its forward movement has ceased 
and it is moving backward with the rest of the 
n. In its backward movement it unlocks the 
It and lakes the boll with it, the two sliding back 
under the remaining influence of the recoil. In 
their motion backward a closing spring is com¬ 
pressed, similar to the retractor spring on other 
types of self-loading arms. The backward motion 
of the bolt and its cover is stopped by a steel piece 
at the rear end of the receiver, supported by a spring 
and acting as a buffer. If there is a cartridge in 
the magazine, the trip is sprung as in the Brown¬ 
ing type of gun and the bolt with Its cover are 
allowed to go forward under the pressure of the 
returning spring. The empty shell has been ex¬ 
tracted and ejected when the bolt and barrel parted 
company and the new shell is forced into the 
chamber as in the other automatic types. The 
cover Is forced back from the bolt by the recoil 
spring and it is again ready to stand still and take 
the blow of the recoiling rifle against itself. 

A safer type of breech mechanism would be hard 
to find—of the automatic breed at least. Experi¬ 
ments have repeatedly proven that the recoil of a 
gun does not commence—through the inertia of 
the gun itself, until the projectile is nearly to the 
muzzle. In the Sjogren system, the spring between 
the cover and the bolt is not compressed at all until 
the recoil Is well under way and the bolt cover has 
to apparently move forward and then backward 
under the thrust of the spring before the bolt is 
unlocked from the barrel. The boll is locked even 
longer than the Browning type and the projectile 
and gases have left the barrel long before the boll 
has parted company with the fixed barrel. The 
gun must recoil against the bolt cover and the spring 
roust again push the cover backward Before the 
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bolt 13 unlocked, thus preventing any premature 
opening of the breech or any danger. Heavy loads 
or obstruction in the barrel would have no effect 
on the gun—as far as the breech mechanism is 
concerned for the heavier the recoil, the harder the 
bolt is brought back against the cover—or the 
harder the cover is apparently brought forward 
against the boll. Thus the heavier the recoil, the 
longer it would lake for the cover to start back again 
and unlock the bolt. For this reason the heaviest 
type of cartridges can be used safely as the safety 
of the bolt depends simply upon the strength of the 
locking lugs—the automatic mechanism does not 
have anything to do with the strain of the explosion. 

Reduction of recoil is an advantage claimed by 
nearly all makers of self-loading arms, but the users 
of arms of this type agree Lhat this reduction is not 
noticeable. It is changed in character by some 
arms, from a blow to more of a push, but the 
difference is not noticeable. With the Sjogren, 
there is an actual reduction in the recoil of the arm. 


"guts,” the works of their gun, but the Sjogren 
Ijolt and bolt cover arc left exposed to the gaze of 
the curious—and the dust and dirt of the open air. 
The gun looks distinctly unfinished, the boh and 
cover, crude and uncouth, and the rear end of the 
receiver, forming the patch on which slides the bolt, 
left bare and raw looking. If a Browning gun 
had the whole top of the receiver sawed off for its 
entire length, it would look much like this Sjogren, 
except, of course, there are no small or exposed 
parts on the foreign gun. The receiver, from stock 
to barrel is extremely long, probably nearer nine 
inches than six. The gun would certainly be 
awarded the prize for ugly guns by a jury of unpreju¬ 
diced gun makers, although the Browning autoload¬ 
ing rifle would give it a close run for its money. 

The finish is very good as turned out by the 
English makers but then, they get some $60.00 for 
the gun. 

Our own type of autoloading shotgun is good 
enough for those who like the beasts but it is as a 
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The '"kick” of the gun is softened and absorbed 
materially by the heavy bolt cover, against which 
the bolt is brought, while the absence of “slam” 
and vibration, from the return of a heavy barrel 
that takes place with the Browning type, makes 
the gun much more pleasant to use. However, 
these are more “Talking points" than any actual 
advantages. The average man, shooting a rifle at 
game or a shotgun at birds, never knows anything 
about recoil. Trap work or target shooting Is of 
course different/ 

In appearance the gun Is extremely homely, 
although the makers, in common with all other 
manufacturers of self-loading arms, claim that their 
type of gun has Venus backed off the map for 
graceful turves and beautiful lines. It looks more 
like the Browning type of shotgun than anything 
else, receiver* fore-end and all but it looks as though 
some one had sawed off the back of the receiver 
about half way to the bottom. The makers of the 
Browning gun had the decency to cover up the 


rifle that the foreign invention is particularly 
valuable. We have not a single desirable type of 
self-loading rifle at present, the objections against 
the ones now on the market are too serious to lx* 
overlooked. Either a. lack of safety or else a cum¬ 
bersome, complicated ugly arm that the rifle lover 
cannot stomach. The foreigner is no beauty but 
it will be made without the extra cover which 
makes our American breed so ugly. In the Sjogren 
mechanism applied to the rifle, the makers use the 
Browning plan of a box magazine instead of the 
tubular one under the barrel The locking lugs 
are vertical and of a stronger type than those in 
the shotgun. The collar of the firing pin acts as 
a supplementary lock when the rifle is fired. 

The new arm takes down more easily than any 
self-loading arm made. The plan of the Winchester 
repeating shotgun has been adopted, simply pressing 
in a button at the end of the magazine, turning 
the knob a quarter of a turn, drawing out the 
magazine and then giving the barrel a quarter of 
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a turn, teing all that is necessary to take down the 
gun. This is a great advantage on the take-down 
system of the Browning type of shotgun and a still 
greater one over the Browning rifle take down 
scheme. 

The military authorities of all the civilized nations 
are investigating along the line of automatic fire¬ 
arms, Automatic machine guns have been used for 
years, certain nations have adopted automatic pistols 
for their army and navy; a certain German regiment 
is armed entirely with automatic rifles for experi¬ 
ment; the French authorities are working along this 
line; the United States has experimented thoroughly 
with the Bennet-Mercie both as machine gun and 
automatic rifle, and the English military authorities 
have taken up this new invention with a view to 
discovering its usefulness for military purposes. 
For this purpose it is ahead of any arm that has yet 
put in an appearance, although of course It is of the 
“self-loading** type and not a true automatic, as 
the trigger has to be pulled for each shot. 

The Sjogren gun has a cocking piece in the rear 
of the boh cover, not unlike the saftey on a Mauser 
or a Mannlicher rifle. By turning up this cocking 
piece one-quarter turn, the striker is cocked and in 
case of a miss-fire, the gun can be cocked again 
without opening the bolt. The gun fe provided 
with an ordinary trigger bolting safety of the familiar 
double barreled hammerless type and turning this 
cocking piece dear up, also locks the gun against 
firing or opening. The cocking piece in this posi¬ 
tion projects into the line of sight, preventing the 
shooter from vainly tugging at his trigger, trying 
to fire a locked gun as is often done. Other cus¬ 
tomary safety devices, locking the firing pin against 
touching the cartridge, etc., are provided, and 
the gun is as effectually guarded against accidental 
or premature discharge as any arm made. It has 
one great advantage over our own type of auto¬ 
loading shotgun in that no adjustment has to be 
made for different loads and it will operate 
whether light or heavy loads be used. With the 
Browning type, there is an adjustable friction ring 
on the magazine tube, the pressure of which can 
be increased or decreased according to the loads 
used. The writer using one of these weapons 
frequently had the gun fail to operate on account 
of having it adjusted for a heavy load and then 
using a lighter one without changing this friction 
device. In this case the empty shell would not he 
ejected but the shooter knowing nothing about si, 
would pull trigger the next time on an empty shell. 

The Sjogren has the fault common to all self- 
loading shotguns and rifles, of a great number of 
parts and a multitude of springs, any one of which 
breaking, would put the gun out of commission. 
The Sjogren has some 70 parts in all, and 15 springs 
of different sorts. The Browning has 89 parts and 
12 springs. A typical hammerless ejector gun of 
the double type has from 35 to 40 parts, w ith from 
6 to 8 springs. To operate the gun, it is first 
cocked by turning up the cocking piece one-quarter 
of a turn and then turning it back. The safety is 
set at safe and the cover drawn back with the bolt 
to the rearmost position. A cartridge is dropped 
into the open breech and the carrier latch is pressed 
upward, allowing the boh to close, not unlike the 
scheme of the Browning. The magazine is filled 
by pressing cartridges into the lube from the 
bottom of the gun, the carrier being forced out of 


the way each time as in the Browning type. The 
firearms expert, familiar with the Browning type 
of automatic, cannot but be impressed with the idea, 
that while the Sjogren people have an entirely new 
idea for the boiling mechanism of their gun, yet 
they are indebted to old John Browning for a great, 
many details used in their gun. The similarity is 
startling in some ways, but of course in the funda¬ 
mental principle of their gun, they are entirely 
original and their plan is superior to any yet tried. 
The gun can l>e taken apart—as customary with 
any but American made guns—without the use of 
tools, except for a screw driver or similar tool used 
to pry out a couple of parts against which springs 
butt. It Is necessary to use a screwdriver to take 
the gun apart to its most minute parts for repairs 
but for ordinary cleaning the bolt can be taken out 
without unscrewing a screw or driving out a pin. 
The makers have departed from the usual plan of 
attempting to cover up the mam frictional and oiled 
parts from dust ami grit, by leaving them open to 
dust, etc,, but making them readily accessible also 
for cleaning. They hold the hypothesis that the 
parts are bound to become more or less grimy and 
dirty whether covered up more or less or not and 
they therefore make these frictional part easy of 
access and encourage ihe shooter to give them a 
hasty wiping now and then by this ease* This 
theory is borne out by Lite experience of the writer 
with an autoloading shotgun. At the end of a 
day's shooting, either at trap or field, the breech 
mechanism of his Browning would be found full 
of grit and burnt powder and to keep the gun in 
good order it was necessary to dismount the parts 
and clean the inside of the gun thoroughly, a great 
nuisance as the gun was made on the usual plan 
of American makers—to pin or screw in every pan 
instead of using a little ingenuity and making the 
parts detachable by hand. Emulation of the sim¬ 
plicity and ease of dismounting of the Mauser or 
Mannlicher mechanisms would !>e a good thing 
for American gun makers. 

The gun will be made by a firm of English gun 
makers, under the Sjogren patents. The shotgun 
will be made with 28 -inch barrel, weighing close to 
eight pounds, 12-gauge only, the specifications 
being those of the Browning. The rifle will be 
made in 7.65 caliber or .30 caliber, for regular 
military, high pressure cartridges. It can be 
loaded with a clip, like the Mauser or singly. It 
will be marketed in England at $60.00, which will 
effectually prevent it from competing very strongly 
with our own Browning guns at less than half this 
price for the rifle, and only half for the shotgun. 

W hile the gun is open to the objections common 
to all automatic arms and while the genuine gun 
lover, who can appreciate a fine double gun is not 
likely to buy one of the new* Sjogrens except for 
curiosity, yet it is true dial the Sjogren stands at 
present at the head of the self-loading guns for its 
wonderful breech mechanism. 

The English people are too staunch admirers of 
the fine double gun to make t he success of the new 
self-loader very probable in England. It will un¬ 
doubtedly make Sis appearance in the United States 
and it remains to be seen w hether by its unequalled 
plan of breech mechanism it can supplant the old, 
established Biowning autoloading guns in their 
own field. 


// 


FIRE-ARMS AND AMMUNITION 

By HARRY T. GILLIAND 


T HIS subject has been discussed of late in 
the Outer’s Book, and many other sporting 
magazines, by both the professional and 
amateur. As I belong to the latter class of sports¬ 
men, I submit this article with hesitancy, and for 
what it is worth. It being my personal opinion 
and experience with the arms and ammunition to 
which I will refer. 

I have been a consistent lover of fire-amis all 
my life, and am familiar with most of the leading 
arms of American make. For hunting black bear 
and deer, the only large game we have in this 
locality (Central Pennsylvania), my preference is 
the 1894 Model Winchester, in 38-55 caliber, I 
use the Winchester high velocity cartridge with 
255 grain bullet, which is quite accurate up to 250 
yards in this arm. This is all that is required in 
a brushy, mountainous country, such as we have 
here, w&ere most of the game is killed at a range 
of from 100 to 150 yards, anti in my opinion a 
bullet targe and heavy enough to paralyze the 
animat. In other words to kill quick and dean, 
is more desirable than the small bore, long range 
weapon. I know of an instance, several years ago, 
of a deer, after being shot through in three places, 
going fully a mile. The ride used was a .32^40 
caliber, with the regular factory load, black powder 
and lead bullet. I admire the .32-40; it is very 
accurate and carries up better at the longer ranges 
than the large bore. However, as a game getter, I 
think it b inferior to the large bore. The use of 
the Hoxie bullet will increase the killing power 
fully one-half. The chief objection to their use 
is the excessive cost. The makers claim that as 
one shot will do the Work, where it sometimes takes 
three or four of the regular loads, that they arc not 
as expensive in the end. They seem to overlook 


the fact, however, that the game is not always hit 
t£e first shot, and that the Iloxic bullet is no more 
likely to score the first time than the regular. 

Hoxie ammunition is pul Up ten cartridges to a 
box in the larger sizes. The cost of the .32 40 
caliber is about 80 cents per box, or 8 cents each, 
which is rather expensive when used to tear holes 
in the atmosphere and mountain scenery, as some* 
times happens when a had attack of buck fever 
Strikes the hunter. 

I have used various kinds of double barrel shot¬ 
guns. My choice of the double guns I owned 
was an L. C. Smith. I finally disposed of this and 
purchased a pump gun, Model 24 C grade, 12- 
gauge Marlin, which cost about $35,00. Fot close, 
hard shooting, finish and balance, it cannot be 
excelled by any gun of the same price, I have 
yet seen. 

In the National Sportsman, sometime ago, was 
an article by Edward Crossman in which he said 
that American made pump guns were turned out 
by the thousand (like cigar boxes), and fitted with 
gas pipe barrels, or something to that effect. The 
barrel on my Marlin is made of special smokeless 
steel, with a tensile strength of 100,000 pounds 
to the square inch. I consider this a grade of 
gas pipe , that will stand the strain of sheeting any 
properly loaded shell, with entire safety to the hunter 

The choice of the best gun, or rifle, Is a hard 
matter to decide. They all have their good quali¬ 
ties, and it is a question of what appeals most to 
the fancy of the purchaser, which guides him in 
making a choice, I think that it is best so, for if 
we were all of the same opinion, it would keep some 
of the manufacturers very busy, while the rest 
would have to go out of business, for lack of orders. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


THE LAST PROP OF THE BULLET 

Editor Gun Department: —I note in the 
October issue Mr. Crossman's reply to my com¬ 
ment upon some figures given by him in his article 
“Selecting that Rifle,” and the explanation offered 
by him is so original I cannot forbear commenting 
upon it a little. 

Following Mr. Crossman’s method of considera¬ 
tion, summing up the article before discussing it 
(page 392, October issue), I will first sum up his 
article. 

The article consists of: First, and acknowledge 
meat that the figures given by him in the article 


were in several instances wholly wrong and there¬ 
fore misleading. 

Second, A plea in extenuation that it is imma¬ 
terial what figures are given when writing for the 
information of 'the non-expert, for whom the 
article was written." He is later characterized as 
“the man who does not give a tinker's dash whether a 
bullet falls four feet or four rods in a quarter of a 
second as long as he gets a rifle that will do the 
work for which he wants it." Also that the figures 
were given incorrectly ’‘to avoid taking up space 
demonstrating things that we know' to be true and 
quoting figures that tbe man of average intelligence 
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is familiar with/' a ad stating that "there be those 
who don’t care about tiresome figures bat who are 
interested in the general principle o£ the Lhing,” 
and the criticism is characterized as "a craze for 
accuracy from a technical standpoirpP 

Mr. Cross man's language, quoted verbatim from 
page UJ3 of the August issue, is as follows; 

“A bullet therefore traveling at the uniform speed 
of 2000 feet per second away from a rifle held 
perfectly horizontal four feet from the ground 
would strike the ground one-quarter (actually 
one-half) second later . . . or 500 feet (actually 
1000 feet) away. If the rifle were fired at a deer 
600 feet away and the bullet traveled this entire 
distance at this high speed it would strike the 
ground 100 feet short of the animal” 

As stated above* Mr. Crossman was writing for 
the benefit of persons who were not sufficiently 
well posted in rifle shooting to understand that a 
bullet did not shoot flat. Since the result of such 
persons reading this article would be to lead them 
to aim about four feet over their game at 200 
yards with a high power rifle it is difficult to see 
the exact value of the article in question to this 
particular class of readers, since they are the only 
ones who would be misled by it. 

Not being satisfied with the abstract statement 
of the proposition be follows it with the concrete 
illustration of shooting at the deer* and if a person 
were not familiar with the facts* the natural in¬ 
ference would be in shooting at a deer at 200 yards 
one must hold four feet above his back while 
according to the facts if he were to hold at the top 
of the back the bullet instead of striking 100 feet 
short of the animal would in most instances score 
a kill as the depth of the body of a deer is usually 
more than one foot, and the result would be a low 
shot through the body. Therefore I think if Mr, 
Grossman was writing for the instruction of the 
class of people described, of whom the writer 
personally believes there to be very few among 
readers of Outer's Book, he should be far more 
careful to be approximately accurate in his state¬ 
ments than if he were writing for the benefit of 
those who could see the error in his article at a 
glance. Further there is fully as much need of 
accurate information on the part of the "non¬ 
expert” as on the part of experts like Mr, Cross man. 

, As to the "man who does not give a tinker's 
dash whether a bullet falls four feel or four rads 
in a quarter of a second so long as he gels the rifle 
that will do the work for which he wants it," I 
think in view of the fact which was emphasized 
by Mr. Grossman, that the rate of fall of the bullet 
is the same regardless of its forward velocity, when 
a man desires to purchase a rifle which will do 
the work for which he wants it* it fe quite important 
whether the velocity be such as to permit the bullet 
to drop four feet in passing over the first 200 yards, 
and this is the very class of men who would be 
misled by Mr. Crossman's statements. 

As to it taking up more space to state the figures 
correctly than to state them incorrectly* I fail to 
see where the extra space was required If Mr. 
Grossman had not gone into figures this contention 
might have some merit, but he professed to give 
the figures and it was as easy, in view of his exact 
knowledge of the correct figures, to give them 
accurately as incorrectly, and they would impress 


the same lesson upon the reader together with a 
correct comprehension of its effect. 

As to splitting hairs, when it comes to advising 
people who, as he expressly assumes, are ignorant 
of the subjects upon which he writes, the state¬ 
ment that a bullet from a rifle of the type probably 
contemplated by them will drop four feet in passing 
over a given range, whereas it in fact drops but 
one foot from the line of sight, calls for something 
more than hair splitting, and the "craze for ac¬ 
curacy” is one of the most common attributes of 
the majority of "non-expert rifleman.” 

Mr, Cross man's acknowledgment of the mis¬ 
statements in his article is so delightfully frank 
and the reasons given for making them so patent 
that the only apology to be offered for making 
even this comment is the fact that Mr, Grossman 
has during the past eighteen months been handing 
out through the different sporting magazines such 
vast quantities of information regarding rifles and 
shooting* much of which is radical in its nature, 
that the reading public would be very much in¬ 
terested to know whether it was to be read "from 
the standpoint of the non expert for whom the 
article was written” and therefore subject to a 
discount of seventy-five per cent in its statements 
of fact, or whether it was intended to be taken 
seriously, and in justice to the public in his future 
articles he should be careful to demonstrate which 
of those are subject to discount and how much the 
discount should lie. Yours, 

CHAS. NEWTON* 


THE BOLT ACTION 

Editor The Outer's Book:—M r. Charles New¬ 
ton, in an interesting article appearing in recent 
issues of your magazine, has attempted to show 
that the lever action rifle is the superior of the 
Mauser or Krag-Jorgenson type of bolt action in 
strength, rapidity of fire and general design. He 
also attempts to prove that the bolt action is not 
and will never be popular in America because 
American types of bolt actions have not proven 
popular. 

It is probable that the average man will regard 
reports made by the Ordnance Department of 
the United States Army or by boards of officers 
convened to pass on arms or ammunition as being 
truthful, conclusive and unprejudiced* Acting on 
this belief I submit herewith some data on Ameri¬ 
can bolt action rifles, as well as other types of 
American magazine rifles, as tested out by special 
boards of officers appointed for this express pur¬ 
pose. 

If Mr* Newton's stand is correct, there should be 
no reason for adopting any other than an American 
type of rifle action for the use of our army. It is a 
fallacy to kold that a soldier and a sportsman require 
arms that vary a great deal in their standards of reli¬ 
ability, strength, durability and ease of dismounting. 
Lieut. Townsend Whelen has conclusively proven 
this to be wrong, in your magazine. An arm there¬ 
fore that passes the tests for military use. will in 
all hut the details of length of barrel and weight, 
prove entirely satisfactory for sportsmen. The 
converse is true that an arm, consistently rejected 
by boards of officers for military use, although it 
may prove to some extent satisfactory for sportsmen 
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will be inferior to an arm that fulfills the military 
requirements in every detail. Hence the following 
will prove of interest coming from such an authori¬ 
tative source, as slowing the difference between 
fancy and fact, between loose statements which 
cannot be proven and the actual tests. 

Congress in 1893 passed an act making an appro¬ 
priation for the purchase or manufacture of arms 
at the national armories, of 8400,000 and provided 
that no part of this sum should be spent for the 
purchase or manufacture of magazine rifles of 
foreign invention until all rifles of American inven¬ 
tion coming within the broad specifications of the 
Ordnance Department should be thoroughly tested 
out by boards of officers selected by the Secretary 
of War. If no arm of American invention received 
the endorsement of such a board and all failed to 
pass the tests given, then the money was to be 
available for the manufacture of the arm recom¬ 
mended for trial by a board just previous to this 
bill — the Krag-Jorgenson. 

In accordance with this, a board of six officers 
was selected and the members assembled at the 
Springfield armory to test such arms of American 
invention as should be submitted to them. The 
things desired—but not essential in the arm selected 
were as follows: 

1 “It is essential that the arm be susceptible 
of use as a single loader with the magazine held in 
reserve, and also well adapted for such use where 
the magazine 3s empty. 

2. The cut-off should be so prominent as to be 
readily observed by the file-leaders but not so placed 
as to be inadvertently operated by the soldier and 
must be capable of easy operation by the soldier. 

3. It is desirable that the magazine may be 
chaiged whether the cut-off be arranger! for single 
or magazine fire. 

4. It is essential that Lhe magazine may be 
readily loaded or replenished with single cartridges. 

5. It is desirable that the magazine be suscept¬ 
ible of easy loading from auxiliary charges or 
packets (clip-loading) and essential that these 
packets form no part of the magazine mechanism. 

6. It is essential that the floor of the receiver 
be of such form that cartridges can be laid upon it 
and without assistance of the hand, pushed by the 
bolt into the chamber and this whether the maga¬ 
zine be empty or charged and held in reserve. 

7. It is desirable that the bolt be in one piece, 
a separate bolt-head being considered objectionable. 

8. It is essential that the bolt be sustained under 
the force of discharge by a lug or lugs at its fonuurd end 
and it is desirable that an auxiliary support be pro¬ 
vided further to the rear either by a rib on the bolt 
or by the base of the handle or by both of these 
means. 

9. It is essential that for ease of manipulation, 
the initial movement in unlocking the boh and 
starting the empty shell be given by a motion of 
rotation, bringing into play the assistance offered 
by cants on the bolt, breech casing or receiver and 
that the final seating of the cartridge and locking 
of the bolt be accomplished in a similar manner. 

10. It b desirable that the greater amount of 
compression of the main spring be accomplished by 
these two movements. 

11. It is essential that the bolt should be locked 
before the firing pin can reach the primer. 


12. It is desirable that the piece may be recocked 
without moving the bolt in case of missfire. 

13. It is durable that the extractor be strong 
and not partake of the holt's rotation. 

14. It is desirable that the ejector throw the 
empty shell clear of the gun and soldier but without 
excess of force. 

15. It is essential that the mechanism be strong 
and simple, composed of as few parts as possible, 
readily dismounted without the use of special tools 
and assembled with a minimum number of screws 
or pins. 

16. It is essential that the easy and smooth 
working of the mechanism whether the gun be dean 
or foul, be not sacrificed for extreme rapidity of 
action. 

The last paragraph is referred to the gentlemen 
who believe that extreme—supposed— rapidity of 
fire is the one feature alone that recommends the 
lever action in preference to the bolt action rifle. 

The tests consisted of tests for rapidity with accu¬ 
racy, firing the rifle at a target 2x6 feet at 100 foot 
range, using rifle as single loader and magazine 
arm. There was also a test firing from the hip 
called rapidity at will. In the endurance test the 
rifles were fired 500 rounds without cleaning, using 
the magazine. The rifles were also fired 1 00 rounds 
as single loaders. The dust test consisted of sub¬ 
mitting the rifle's actions dose to a sand blast for 
two minutes — equivalent perhaps to an Arizona 
sand storm of an hour. The arm was then wiped 
clear of sand with the bare hand and by blowing 
upon it, as one would have to do under actual 
conditions. After this the rifles were fired 20 
rounds. The magazines were loaded, the rifles 
fired the remaining number of rounds as single 
loaders, then the cartridges in the magazine fired 
to make up the 20 rounds. Another part of the 
Lest was to have the magazine loaded when exposed 
to the sand. The cartridges were then wiped, re¬ 
loaded into the rifle and fired. To test the be¬ 
havior of the rifles with bad cartridges some of them 
were taken and cross-filed on the head nearly 
through the metal. Others were cut along the rim. 
Others were cut the whole length of the cartridge. 
In this test paper was laid over the breach to see 
if gas escaped. Each piece was to be fired with 
charges heavy enough in the excessive pressure 
test to bring the pressure up to i greater than the 
normal. The rifles were then tried for ease of 
manipulation. Other trials were using the arm 
with two had cartridges, dusting m the sand blast, 
then to be fired live times. The rust lest consisted 
of exposing the action of the arm to Sal-ammnniae 
and then allowing it to stand two days, after which 
it was fired 20 rounds as single loader and from 
the magazine. 

These tests are many of them things that might 
happen to a sporting arm in hard sendee and it is 
therefore of interest to see how these arms stacked 
up. The last trial was for ease of dismounting 
and assembling the mechanisms of the rifles. 

Arms submitted were the Spencer-Lee, a hybrid, 
box magazine affair using the Lee magazine to 
some extent; the Lee 1S93 Model; not described 
but from the references to it* the straight pull or 
very close to it; the Savage; the Dursts Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4; the Blake No. 1, both the latter being bolt action 
arms; the Russell Livermore, a Lee-Speed rifle with 
a new magazine, including 3 rifles of this design; 
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the White, a bolt action, box magazine; and the 
Hampden, another form of bolt action. 

The results were as follows: 

The Spencer Lee was summed Up as being, 
""complicated, obsolete and entirely unsuiled to 
the military service.” 

The Lee insisted upon opening itself when the 
in venter took his hand from the bolt handle, as 
well as other jams and trouble. Declared not 
simple and not suited for military service. The 
Savage showed very well, jamming to some extent, 
but it was declared that it required Uxj much farce 
to operate and was not adapted to the military 
service. The rille showed to better advantage than 
did the others, however. 

The Bursts required blows of a mallet to open 
them most of the time, which something the board 
decided the soldier would not always have in his 
possession and the rifle was not passed. 

The Russell Livermore jammed, the bolt bound 
and the magazine was declared unsuitable for the 
military service* 

The White was turned down for about six dif¬ 
ferent reasons. 

The Hampden magazine proved to be faulty. 
The Blake was declared entirely unsuited to the 
military service. 

It is to be particularly noted that the only Lee 
rifle entered — either of the Remington-Lee or Lee 
si might pull pattern, not being described — failed 
to qualify at all. In its endurance test we find 
remarked by the board; 

“Four failures to feed properly from the maga¬ 
zine. Eleven jams as cartridges were pushed into 
the chamber. Considerable force required to dose 
bolt. Roll lifted, becoming nearly unlocked after 
firing unless handle was held down by the operator.” 
Ln the single loading test, they state: “Bolt un¬ 
locked after each discharge whenever operator’s 
hand was removed from the handle.” 

After lieing exposed to the sand blast, they said 
that "Considerable force was necessary to work 
'the bolt. Blows from mallet needed in several 
instances." * 

As it is hardly fair to suppose that Lee would 
submit a poorer arm than the Remington- Lee made 
years before this we must take this as being at least 
equal to the Remington-Lee. It was weighed and 
found wanting by the Imard of the Ordnance De¬ 
partment and yet Mr. Newton says that our Ameri¬ 
can bolt actions were the equal of the foreign types — 
which passed these tests — and that the reason they 
failed to become popular was through the inherent 
virtues of the lever action. Mira bile dktul” 

Now one word as to that paragon of virtues, the 
Winchester which Mr. Newton holds up to us as 
the epitome of all the rifle merits of the present 
dav, and I am done. 

In IS99 the Ordnance Department tried out the 
Winchester Model of 1895—our box magazine, and 
the only rival of the Mauser or New Springfield 
type for handling the modern, powerful military 
type of cartridge. The report of the Ordnance 
Department follows: 

“Its demerits for the military sendee are as 
follows : 

Lever action of breach mechanism, necessity of 
carefully inserting the cartridges singly when charg¬ 
ing the magazine. 

Liability of top cartridge to escape from the 


magazine guide tips after its insertion in the 
magazine and before bolt can be dosed. 

Lira.’ rate oj fire obtainable as a single loader and 
particularly as a magazine arm . 

Jzick of a device for cutting off the magazine 
when charged. 

Exceptionally weak attachment of the sear spring 
to the receiver. 

Omission of any safety device other than the 
placing of the hammer at half cock when the piece 
is loaded. 

Complicated mechanism which is composed of a 
large number of component parts, and particularly 
the abnormal number oj assembling pins and screws. 

Necessity of special tools for dismounting and 
assembling mechanism for repairs and cleaning. 

Necessity for occasionally dismounting the breech 
mechanism to thoroughly and properly clean the 
arm. 

(This is very peculiar in view of Mr. Newton’s 
assertion that we do not need to take a ride apart 
when in the field). 

Special skill and instruction required for properly 
dismounting or assembling breech mechanism. 

Liability of rear sight slide to slip during firing 
and thereby change the elevation. 

Loss in velocity due to shortness of barrel. 

Inferior accuracy as a target gun. 

From a careful consideration of the results of the 
tests made and of the merits and demerits of the 
gun, the board finds that the Winchester rifle 
Model 1895, caliber .30, is not a suitable arm for 
the United States military service.” 

And the Mauser type of bolt action rifle, as ex¬ 
emplified by the New Springfield was found to fill 
the requirements of the board where the Winchester 
was found wanting. 

Verily, verily, facts and tests by impartial, un¬ 
prejudiced individuate or army boards can be 
snowed under by much advertising and brassband 
claims of superiority but they occasionally do bob 
up serenelv. 

EDWARD C. GROSSMAN. 


TO GET GOVERNMENT RIFLES 

Editor Gun Department: In your August 
number of the Outer’s Book on page 168, you have 
an article on “Encouraging Rifle Practice”, in 
which it is stated: "It is now possible for any citizen 
to purchase the government rifle and ammunition." 
Please advise me where I can get the latest govern¬ 
ment ride nf the United States, the one that is now 
being furnished to the troops, the very latest one 
out, and its price* Thanking you for this informa¬ 
tion, lam. Yours truly, M. E. O’NEIL. 

[The article to which you refer is from the office 
of the National Rifle Association, Washington, 
D. C* As I understand it, only members of the 
National Rifle Association, or members of its 
affiliated organizations, arc privileged to purchase 
government arms and other ordnance stores, and 
then only through their local affiliated organiza¬ 
tion. The method of procedure for dubs desiring 
to purchase arms and ammunition is to forward 
to the Adjutant General of the state in which they 
are located a requisition for such arms and am¬ 
munition as is desired with the amount necessary 
to cover the cost of purchase, and accompanied 
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by a certificate from the secretary of the National 
Rifle Association of America, certifying to their 
ability. Rifles purchased become the property of 
the dub. Requisitions for ordnance stores de¬ 
scribed in this price fist should follow the classifica¬ 
tion and nomenclature heroin described. 

United States Rifle Model 1903 (New Spring- 
field), $ 15.60. Front sight cover, 2 cents. Oiler 
and thong case, 20 cents. Brush and thong, 15 
cents. Sling; 90 cents. 

United Stales Magazine Rifle made of 1898 
(Krag), SI 4.90. Front sight and muzzle, cover, 
\ cents. Sling, 45 cents. 

The price of rifles does not include the cost of 
their packing boxes, which are as follows: For 
one rifle, $1 04; fin two rifles, $1.47; for three rifles, 
SI.74; for four rifles, $2.30; for five rifles, $2.61; 
for six rifles, $3.15. Ammunition sharp pointed 
Model 1908, $31.90 per 1,000 packed 1,200 to a 
case. Ammunition for 1894 rifle $29.75 per 1,000, 
packed 1,200 to a case. Service cartridge shells 
for 1898 ammunition, $13.00 per 1.000. Service 
bullets for Model 1898 ammunition $9.20 per 1,000. 
Primers, 92 cents per l s 000. Colds revolver, 
caliber 38, Models 1901-1903, $11.00. Coifs 
revolver, caliber 45, five and one-half-inch barrel, 
$13.20, Smith & Wesson, caliber .38, $11,40. 
Gallery practice rifle, United Slates Army model 
1903, .32 caliber, $15.60. Cleaning rod .22 caliber, 
24 cents. Cartridge holder, 35 cents. Cartridges, 
.22 caliber, $2.03 per 1,000. The privilege of 
securing the goods and at the prices quoted above 
are only a few of the advantages of a membership 
in the National Rifle Association of America.— 
R„ A. K.j 


WINCHESTER AND MAUSER 

EDITOR Gun Department: I beg your advice 
on the following: Is the .351 automatic Win¬ 
chester powerful enough for bear hunting? Js the 
7 m.m. Mauser powerful enough for the same 
purpose? I am acquainted only with the .303 
English army rifle which I carried while a cadet 
in South Africa. Yours cordially, 

J. V. SPEARMAN, D. C. 

[The Winchester .351 self-loader Is certainly 
powerful enough for deer or bear, and although it 
has not the tremendous energy of the long range 
military cartridges, the dinference is partly com¬ 
pensated for by its wonderful speed of fire, and 
convenient dip magazine reloading system. Many 
of the .351 self-loaders are in use in the hunting 
territory of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota. 
I am in touch with a great many hunters in this 
vast country and T have yet to hear a single adverse 
report on the 351. 

For grizzly bear, moose, caribou or other heavy 
or dangerous game. I would recommend a more 
|jowcrful and longer range cartridge such as the 
.30—10-220, the .30 rimless, Model 1903, the 8 m.m. 
Maunlicher or Mauser, or the .303 British, in any 
good reliable hand-functioned arm. 

The 7 m.m. is also a good cartridge for large 
game, but does not lake rank with the .30-40 or 
the .30 rimless, with the 220 grain bullet. How¬ 
ever, if you have one of the 7 m.m. Spa nish-Ma users 
you need not fear to face any game on the American 
continent with it,— R. A, K.j 


SPANISH MAUSERS 

Editor Gun Department: Kindly tell me where 
1 can buy a 7 m.m. Spanish Mauser of the type 
captured by the United Slates Government In the 
Spanish War? Also cost of same? Where can I 
buy a Model 1898 Krag-Jorgenson, also cost of 
King? What is the best .22 caliber rifle made and 
what power of same caliber is best for all ’round 
target and small game use? 1, e,, .22 short, long, 
long rifle or .22 extra long? Can a near sighted 
Iverson blame poor marksmanship to his glasses? 
Thanking you for a prompt answer, I remain, yours, 

IT E. COATES. 

[You can purchase a 7 m.m, Spanish Mauser 
from Francis Bannerman, No, 501 Broadway, 
New York City. 'The price will depend on the 
condition of the arm. It will probably cost you 
from $10.00 to $12,00 if in first-class condition. 
There is a large list of .22 caliber rifles to choose 
from. The Winchester Model 1906, the Savage 
Model 1903, the Marlin No. 20 and the New Rem¬ 
ington will ail handle the .22 short, .22 long, and 
.22 long rifle, in the one gun, and are all first-class 
arms. The mode! 1890 Winchester is slightly 
heavier than the Model 1900, El has a 24-inch barrel 
and each rifle is chambered for one length of .22 
only. You can purchase a Krag rifle or carbine 
Model 1898, or a New Springfield, if you are a 
member of the National Rifle Association of Amer¬ 
ica, or of any of its affiliated organizations. The 
purchase must be made by your local organization 
through the Adjutant General of your stale. A 
Krag-Jorgenson will cost you $14.90, and a New 
Springfield $15.00, 

Any first class oculist can fit you with glasses 
that will make your vision normal, or at least be 
of great assistance to you. Many excellent marks¬ 
men wear glasses habitually.—R. A. K.j 


ARMY AMMUNIT!ON 

Editor Gun Department: What kind of 
powder is used in the .30 United States Army shell 
metal cased bullet as issued by the Government 
for range work? Does the powder deteriorate 
with age? Could good scores be expected with the 
above ammunition five and one-ha If years old, 
shooting at two anti three hundred yards? I 
would like to buy a .32-40 single shot for 200-yard 
range work. Please advise me where I could get 
a goad barrel, something better than the standard 
barrel. Yours, J. A, UOTTKOL. 

[The brand of powder regularly used in the .30 
United States Army, i. e., the K.rag cartridge, is 
W. A. .30 caliber,” 36 grains is the standard 
charge. The powder is stable and will keep any 
reasonable length of lime. I do not think you 
would be able to notice any falling ofT in accuracy, 
at two and three hundred yards in ammunition that 
had been stored five years. 

The Winchester or Remington people will make 
you a .32-40 barrel that will group the shots in a 
three-inch circle at 200 yards. Many of the most 
skillful marksmen are using the Pope-Stevens 
barre!s.“K. A. K.j 
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FOR MOOSE AND BEAR 

Editor Gun Department: X would like to 
have you or some other brother sportsman tell me 
through the medium of the Outer’s Book, of which 
I am a reader, which of the following Is the most 
powerful ammunition and gives the best penetra¬ 
tion, and which will give the most satisfactory 
results on moose and liar. Marlin Model 1893, 
32 special H. ?. Savage Model 1899, 303 Winchester 
Model 1895, .30 U. S. A. Winchester Model 1S95, 
.33 caliber or the Winchester Model 1886, .33 
caliber How Is the Savage .25-35 for small game 
and what is its penetration and range. Yours truly, 

newcomer/ 

[Any of the rifles and cartridge named by you 
will give good results on moose and bear. Named 
in the order of their energy the cartridges rank as 
follows: The .35 caliber Winchester Center Fire, 
.30 caliber United States Army, .33 caliber Win¬ 
chester Center Fire, .32 caliber Winchester Semi- 
Smokeless, and ,303 Savage, You can also get 
the ,30 rimless in the Model 1895 Winchester 
which is still more powerful than the .30 United 
Suites Army. I would recommend either the ,30 
Rimless, the .30 United States Army or the .33 as 
being heavy enough for your needs. 

The .25-35 Savage is an excellent arm for any 
kind of small game up to and including deer; it 
has good range, and a penetration about equal to 
the ,303 Savage, and .30-30 with the soft point 
bullet and but little less with the full mantle,— 
R. A. FUj 


TILE MATTER OF LEAD 

Editor Gun Department: I have just read 
Part II of Mr. Stillman’s article on '"The Praxis 
of the Shotgun,” but 1 can hardly agree with him 
in regard to the amount of lead necessary in wing 
shooting. For instance, in shooting quail flying 
forty miics an hour, which is about fifty-nine feet 
a second, we will suppose that the quail is crossing 
the shooter at a distance of twenty-five yards, or 
seventy-five feet and that the charge of shot has 
a velocity of 825 feet per second. It would require 
one-eleventh of a second for the shot to travel the 
seventy-five feet, and in one-eleventh of a second 
the quail would travel five and four-elevenths feet, 
which, to be exact, would be the proper amount 
of “lead” necessary to hit the bird with the center 
of the charge of shot. Now if I am wrong I hope 
someone will do me the favor of correcting me and 
showing me my mistake. 

I want to buy a .22 caliber rifle, and I would like 
to have about as good a gun as I can get. What 
is your opinion of the Hopkins & Allen Schueizen? 
What would be your choice of a singleshot rifle 
taking S, L. & L. R. cartridges for target and 
small game shooting? With best wishes for the 
Outer's Book, I am, yours respectfully, 

S. C.'SHENK. 

[Assuming that your calculations on lead arc 
correct it would make considerable difference 


whether your muzzle was kept swinging with the 
bird, or whether you shot at a point just five and 
four-elevenths feet ahead with stationary muzzle. 
Most marksmen, while shooting either in the field 
or at the trap, swing with target and do not stop 
when the shot is fired. With this method less 
lead is required and more accurate work can be 
done. It is easier to estimate a short distance 
than a long one. You have touched on a very 
interesting subject and I hope other lovers of the 
scatter gun wifi favor us with their opinion. You 
are safe in buying a .22 caliber repeater of any 
standard make. Hie Winchester Model 1906, the 
Savage Model 1903, the Remington 1908 and the 
Martin No. 20, all handle .22 short, .22 long and 
.22 long rifle cartridges in the same arm. 'I 1 he 
Winchester Model 1890 has a 24- inch barrel, is 
slightly heavier than the Model 1906, and is cham¬ 
bered for but one length of cartridge. It is cham¬ 
bered for either .22 short, .22 long, or .22 Win¬ 
chester rim fire. 

M} r choice of a single shot rifie in .22 caliber 
would be the Winchester take-down chambered 
for the .22 long rifle cartridge. You can also use 
the .22 short and long in It. Y r ou can get this arm 
in Schuetzen style if desired. The Hopkins & 
Allen Schueizen rifle, I am told, is an excellent 
arm, but I cannot speak from personal knowledge 
as I have never used it.—R. A. K.l 


PREFERS THE REVOLVER 

Editor Outer’s Book: X notice in an outing 
magazine a cal' for a .22 caliber automatic pistol, 
and elsewhere a statement that the Colt people are 
contemplating turning out a .22 caliber revolver. 
I hope that they will turn out a revolver instead of 
an automatic and for one reason only. The trigger 
pull of all automatics have more or less creep In 
them that can’t safely be taken out. It doesn’t 
cut much figure in a rifle when hunting, but it 
affects the accuracy In target work in the off-hand 
position. An automatic pistol is much worse on 
account of being supported by only one hand. 
When the manufacturer can eliminate the creep of 
the automatic, you will see me tumble on the auto¬ 
matic side of the fence. 

I have been wanting a .22 revolver chambered 
for the .22 Winchester rim fire for some lime. It 
would make one of the finest side arms on a hunting 
trip ever turned out. 

I go somewhere every year, deer hunLing and 
could always get plenty of mountain quail and tree 
squirrels if I only had a gun that wouldn’t make 
too much racket. It would come in very nicely 
for snap shooting also, and you would still have 
some cash left in your pocket when evening came. 

I certainly want a .22 revolver if they chamber 
it for the Winchester rim fire cartridge, the short 
and long rifle being hardly powerful enough to use 
in a revolver Respectfully, 

C, B. HUBBS, 
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THE OPEN SEASON 

AS THE CARTOONISTS SEE IT 



the beam and the MOTE 

^Sfatifywd, la., Herald 


IT BEGINS TO TOOK PRETTY BIG 

— C kicago Rccord-Heral4 
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Guns and Ammunition 

EDITED BY ROBERT A. KANE 


This department is intended to be a place for the exchange and discussion 
of views on any subject pertaining to arms and ammunition, from which no one 
with an idea to advance shall be barred. The only conditions are that lbe 
opinion must not be manifestly absurd,, that It be expressed in courteous language 
and that no personalities be indulged in* Each opinion is printed for what h 
is worth and its publication does not commit the' editor to the view expressed. 
The widesl'range will be permitted and our readers are invited to make free 
use of these'liagos, but it is important to remember that wider ju? orcwtiSHmc** 
will personalities ti er be permitted. 



THE CROSS-BOW, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN 


By PAUL B. JENKINS 

li Et era til qui arcubaUistas dirigebaut sagiftas” 


T HERE were also those who from their cross- 
bows directed their arrows/' So runs the 
translation of a sentence from a “Treatise 
on Military Art" which ihe ancient writer dedicated 
to the Roman Emperor Yaleminian II.» about 
3$o A. D., and which is accordingly exceedingly 
interesting, as it is the earliest known reference to 
the arm that is one of the three oldest known forma 
of projectile weapons. 

The other two are of course the bow and sling. 
Ancient as both are, their origin utterly lost in the 
remotest antiquity, they were once common the 
world over. The use of the bow is depicted on 
the carved lias-reliefs of the oldest Egyptian monu¬ 
ments and in the still older sen Ip lures of the ruined 
royal cities of ancient Assyria, and at the very time 
when these monarchs were using the bow to shoot 
the lions of their royal game-preserves, the ancestors 
of our American Hurons, Sioux and Apaches were 
chipping avvav at the flints destined to point the 
shafts of their precisely similar weapons. The 
same is true of the sling, and in a scone of ancient 
races the arm with which David killed Goliath 
was at once the commonest and the most effective 
of ballistic weapons* Nor Is it extinct today, for 
the Bedouin boys of Arabia delight in exhibiting 
a most extraordinary skill for the "backsheesh" of 
the tourist to the Holy Land, and in Old Mexico 
the writer has himself seen a half-naked Indian 
“peon" goat-herd whip from somewhere in his 
scanty garb a sling of braided hair and with it shoot 
a round stone after a runaway goat with a deftness, 
force and accuracy that had to be seen to be be¬ 
lieved* 


But the cross-bow was an arm of another sort 
than these easily improvised weapons. If the 
horn-liow of the Turk or the sinew bow-string of 
the Indian or the man-high yew-bow of the English 
archer were not known or not at hand, a decent 
slick and cord would yet suffice to make a bow, 
of a sort at least* For the sling, any raw-hide 
strip would do. But the cross-bow represented a 
new era in the development of projectile weapons* 
In Its highest perfection it demanded the combined 
and utmost skill of the arts of the smeller, the 
smith, and the temperer of metals; the keenest 
tools and the most accurate eye of the wood-carver; 
and to these It frequently added the deftness of the 
worker In the precious metals, or in bone, ivory, 
and the like. And when to the work of these is 
added the simply enormous power of which some 
of these arms were capable, controlled and guided 
by such appliances as peep, elevating, and even 
wind-gauge sights, which are found on even very 
ancient specimens, it will he recognized that in 
this weapon we have an immense advance over 
earlier ideas of mechanics and ballistics, and a 
suggestion of power, range, and accuracy, that 
went far to pave the way for gunpowder, and then 
for “lock, stock, and barrel." 

It is most curious to note the degree of perfection 
to which many of these weapons, that we commonly 
think of as so crude, were carried. Many of them 
had bows so powerful that the unaided human 
arm could not bend them in the slightest, and 
iheir cords were accordingly drawn back by little 
portable windlasses, attached for the purpose and 
then removed for the shot. Others were “set" 
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SWISS CROSS-BOW AS HADE AT PRESENT IN LARGE NUMBERS. OWNED BY THE AUTHOR 



AN ANCIENT CROSS-BOW* UNDOUBTEDLY OF GERMAN MAKE, BEAUTIFULLY INLAID WITH IVORY AND PEARL 
lo the Kujnneniaehcr collection. Photographed by courtesy of the Milwaukee Public Museum 
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COCK1 X(i THE SWISS CROSS'HOW WITH THE I. EVER 


by means of a cord and pulley, others by a rack" 
and-pinion mechanism worked by a crank, others 
by a screw-and-rod, others si ill by a heavy hook 
of iron attached to the beh of the shooter, who, 
when he wanted to shoot, set the arm on the ground, 
bow-end down, stood on it, hooked the iron daw 
under the string and straightened up, thus using 
practically every muscle of his body to drag the 
heavy cord back to the trigger- catch. They were 
no mean hunters either, the men— -and women 
too, like Queen Elizabeth of England and the 
Infanta Isabella of the Netherlands—who used 
these things. With the necessarily short range of 
an hundred feet or a little more, it took skill Indeed 
to stalk one’s game for the shot, and yet we find 
the old records, manuscripts and pictures full of 
accounts of their constant and successful use not 
only at birds and bares, but at deerj boars, bear, 
ibex, the chamois, and the like. The Chinese 
seem the only people who ever thought of making 
a "repeater” out of the cross-bow, but they did it 
successfully, and as late as at the faking of the 
Taku forts in I860, the advancing British infantry 
were dismayed, as well they might be, to receive 
repeated showers of bamboo arrows from the 
Chinese fortifications, fired from cross-bows that 
shot a dozen times before reloading, and whose 
arrow-points \vere found to he poisoned! 

Thus is the occasional rare and beautiful speci¬ 
men of the ancient cross-bow, preserved under 
glass in some fortunate museum, be a thing utterly 
unknown to the mass of men today, at once the 
treasure of the antiquarian, the delight of the student 
of history, and an insoluble enigma to many an 
ignorant modern spectator, wondering gapmgiy 
”what those old things are” — such was by no 
means its fallen estate during not less than ten 
centuries of the world’s, history. The front rank 


of the French army at Crecy (13-10) was formed 
by not less than fifteen thousand Genoese cross* 
bowmen. At Hastings (1006) the Norman light- 
armed infantry charged into range of Lhe Saxon 
wicker-work fortifications with their cross-bows 
"cocked”— “arcnb w s tertsis” to quote the exact 
Tat in words of the historian Thorne of Canterbury. 
No less than two kings of England, William IL 
{1100) and Richard L (1199), died from being 
accidently shot w ith cross-bow bolts while hunting, 
and even an Archbishop of Canterbury was tried 
for his life for having killed a game-keeper in a 
similar way. These things make us realize that 
until the band-gUH became the common military 
and sporting arm of the civilized world there was 
no projectile-weapon in existence that could com- 
pare, for accuracy anti force at least, with the 
interesting combination of bow, stock, cord, bolt 
and trigger which we call the cross-bow. Also, 
per hups, from the mentioned list of fatal ’‘acci¬ 
dents,” which are but a few from the many men¬ 
tioned in the literature of the Middle Ages, we may 
realize that it is it of the introduction of strictly 
"modern” weapons that is responsible for the 
annual fatalities of the hunting field, hut that 
such casualties have never failed to occur when 
any tools whatever, capable of deadly effect, have 
found their way into the hands of ignorant, careless, 
or drunken mem 

So much for the past history of the cross-bow. 
But who today — how many, for instance, among 
the readers of "The Outer’s Book” — dream that the 
cross- bow is known, studied, and manufactured 
by the most modern of modern governments and 
used by experts in great contests of skill, today? 
Yet one of the most beautifully printed. Illustrated, 
and most costly books among modem English pub- 



THE AUTHOR SHOOTING THE SWISS CROSS-BOW 
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EXACT FAC-SIltlLE OF 1ft SHOTS AT 60 FEET. MADE WITH SWISS CROSS-BOW DESCRIBED IN THIS ARTICLE 


lications is Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey’s elegant 
volume tin "The Cross-Bow,” whose appearance 
was followed by an invitation from King Edward 
asking its tilled author to exhibit before him his 
great collection oi ancient and modem specimens 
of this arm. The nature of some of the weapons 
displayed may lie inferred from the fact that at 
least one gigantic old war-weapon required a 
straight pull of not less than 1*200 pounds, dead¬ 
weight, to draw its cord to the notch before shooting 
its a.tnor-piercing bolt of steel I 
Last summer, while spending some happy days 
in the old Swiss city of Luzern, I inquired where 
the best gun-store of the municipality might be 
found by an American who when in any foreign 
land likes to learn the "local color” in gun-things. 
The answers were unanimous, and it was accord¬ 
ingly to the qua in L and fascinating shop of Heinrich 
Rytfel, No. 3 Wmkelriedstrassc, that I bent my 
way. There was nothing to be seen that we do 
not equal or surpass in the best gun-store show- 
windows of the United States—unless it were the 


new Swiss military rifle, the Robin, a genuine 
"straight-pull” by the way—but what was mv 
amazement to see a show-case fuM of cross-bows! 
Brand-new' they were, beyond dispute, with their 
shining polished wood and blued metal finish, and 
their heavy steel carriage-spring bows and adjust¬ 
able sights \vere not to be passed b>\ My German 
of the Milwaukee-dialect variety sufficed to indicate 
that I simply had to handle them, and out from 
their case they promptly came. I commented 
that 1 would try one, grasped the bow-string, 
pulled—and with all my might I could hardly 
move the cord an inch nearer the catch I Smiling 
at my ignorance, the Swiss salesman produced a 
long w r ooden lever and showed me hoiv to apply it 
so that its three-foot compound leverage could be 
used to force the heavy hempen cord back to the 
ingenious lock that at once held it fast and yet 
was released by a trigger capable of adjustment 
to precisely the "drag” and "pull-off” of the Swiss 
army rifle. In answer to other questions he told 
me that the weapons were made at the Government 
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arsenal ah Ncuhausen and were sold in consider¬ 
able quantities to marksmen and patriotic societies 
by whom great annual competitions with the 
cross-bow are held and most valuable prizes con¬ 
tested for* Nor in Switzerland only* for in France, 
Belgium, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Austria, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Russia, are cross¬ 
bows made and used and contests held. With all 
this information and with my beloved little collec¬ 
tion of weapons old and new at home in mind, 
there was but one thing to demand I counted out 
the price In those American Express checks which 
are apparently good over shop-counters anywhere 
in the world, and departed through the Streets of 
Luzern, cross-bow on shoulder, wondering what 
kind of an experience I would have if I took a 
similar walk in Milwaukee* (N* B* — I have tried 
it since, and I found out 1 Goodness, how the people 
“rubbered l”) 

Indeed, as the accompanying illustrations will 
[icrhaps suffice to indicate, the weapon is no toy* 
If you doubt it, ask the park policeman who rubbed 
bis chin dubiously as to whether or not to allow 
me to try the thing on the smooth golf-greens of 
Lake Park, and who was only induced to consent 
by receiving a little private exhibition of its power, 
accuracy, and range* Finally he admitted that I 
“acted like I understood the thing,” but whispered 
that his colleague at the other end of the Park 
might not lake the same view if one of my steel- 
headed bolts should whiz into his vicinityt 

They “go some,” those same bolts do, too. With 
the cross-bow I secured specimens of the two 
varieties of projectiles manufactured for it, both 
kinds six and one-half inches long, and both alike 
wooden-shalted, but one type having a slightly 
blunted point to its brass- ferruled steel head, the 
other with an exceedingly sharp point, and grooved 
or "threaded 1 * like a gimlet or auger. The latter 
is considered by the Swiss the l>est for t&rgct-work, 
and I find that it Indeed surpasses the former in 
both range and accuracy, though the blunter heads 
are chosen by the Swiss shots for hunting birds, 
small game, and the tike* If the heads differ so 
do the shafts, for the game-arrows, if I may so 
designate them, have deep and twisting grooves 
or hollows lengthwise of their wooden rear-extrem¬ 
ities, somewhat like the flat sides of a “Whit worth' * 
bullet, obviously for the purpose of giving them a 
revolving motion about their longer axis, and con¬ 
sequently a steadier flight, exactly on the principle 
of the motion Imparted to a bullet by the rifling* 
The desired revolving motion is successfully 


achieved by this means and may be detected in the 
bolt as it flies. Curiously enough, the sharp- 
pointed type of projectile affords, w ithout exception, 
both a straighter and a very slightly longer flight 
despite the facts that its grooves and accompanying 
flanges are not twisted but perfectly straight from 
point to butt. 

The “practically point-blank range”—-to use 
that common but inaccurate term—of these bolts 
is about 75 feet* Their extreme range, when fired 
at an angle of 40 or 45 degrees, is almost exactly 
105 yards* They are quite consistent in flight, 
and in all my experiments for range I have not had 
one vary 10 feet from this distance* The accom¬ 
panying target shows my best ten shots at 00 feet* 
I am inclined to believe it a sample of the very 
best that the arm will do, as it was shot with great 
care and by waiting between shots for even the 
slightest puffs of wind to cease, for by ihe wind 
the projectiles, with their wooden shafts, are 
markedly deviated from a straight line* At this 
distance of 00 feet the steel bolt-heads invariably 
penetrate a full half-inch of pine board, striking 
a tremendously hard and vicious blow like that of a 
heavy hammer and exhibiting a power that 1 believe 
would drive them half-way through a man's body, 
for 1 have repeatedly had them split the inch-planks 
of a heavy pine board-fence. Their initial speed of 
flight, or what we would call “muzzle-velocity” in 
a gun, is about 150 feet a second, as I judge from my 
experiments. The sights on the arm arc both 
interesting and excellent, as the rear is provided 
with set-screws for both elevation and windage, 
and when once set is really reliable, though so far 
to the rear (to be out of the way of the bow-string) 
as to be uncomfortable near the eye, for a rifleman 
at least* The trigger-puLI is very gun-like, quite 
like that of a modern military rifle, and the mechan¬ 
ism that first holds and then releases the heavy 
cord of straight and wrapped but not twisted hemp 
fibre, is at once most simple, ingenious and exceed¬ 
ingly strong, as its needs to be to resist the powerful 
pull of the quarter-inch-thick steel carriage-spring 
bow* To sum it all up, the whole contrivance is 
a wonderfully well-made and interesting arm, and 
as it hangs among the guns on my study wall it 
suggests a thousand scenes of bygone days of 
battle and the chase, “when men did use yt accurst 
and impious anne, ye crosse-bowe, whose woundes 
were deemed so horrid by ye good Pope Innocente 
III,, yt he forbade it to be used betweene Chris¬ 
tians but did graciously permitt it against ye game 
and ye InfidelS I JI 


TWO SPORTSMEN’S GUNS 


T HE photograph which we here reproduce repre¬ 
sents the armament and sportsman’s outfit 
of the Schubkegd Brothers, Arthur and 
Edwin, residents of Mascoutah, Illinois* It needs 
but a glance at their well chosen collection of 
weapons to show that they are not only practical 
sportsmen but that they are genuine gun lovers 


as well* It. requires no small amount of labor 
to properly care for so many guns and keep them 
in serviceable condition* The other fellow's guns 
are always a matter of curiosity to every gun 
lover and it Is while studying and e*xamining 
each others favorite shooting arms, or curios in 
that line, that the great fraternity of gun lovers 




A COLLECTION OF WHICH ITS OWNERS MAY BE PROUD 


spend their happiest hours. You will remember 
and relate with pardonable pride the time you 
cut three swiftly flying canvas-back ducks out of 
a flock, far over head, and still towering, after 
your companions of the duck pass had emptied 
their guns. And although you are willing to accept a 
little of the reflected glory, it was the Old Smith 
that really did It. You show your friends the 
latest high power ride and together you discuss 
its marvelous ballistic properties, but it is the 
old muzzle loader that Dad carried when he was 
with Berdan and the same one with which you 
killed your lirst wild goose, that you linger over 
longest. Each different arm has its particular 
charm, they never become common-place or devoid 
of interest to one who has red blood in his veins 
or the love of adventure in his nature. WTiether 
it be that we have more leisure to devote to our 
hobbies or the fact that we are better able to indulge 
in them. It is a fact that fire arms are being 
studied as they have neven been before, while 
the quaint and curious in weapons is being eagerly 
sought after by many of our most serious minded 
thinking men. This should not be a source of 
wonderment as it has long been known that the 
story of its fire arms must ever be closely identified 
with the history of every nation. The Schubkegcl 
brothers have showm a commendable generosity 


and the true fraternal spirit in the arrangement 
and description of their arms for the benefit of 
others. 

Starting from the left the guns shown are as 
follows: Stevens Ideal No. 44 rifle, .22 caliber; 
Winchester repeating rifle, .22 caliber, Model 3$73, 
weight S£ pounds, a rifle that has shot at least 
50,0110 cartridges and Is in first class condition; 
Ecferer hammerless, 30-inch barrel, "G M grade; 
L. C. Smith hammerless, 30-inch barrel, No, 2 
grade, crown steel barrels, and a beauty; Marlin 
repeating rifle, Model *97; J, P. Clabrough & Bros., 
London, England, laminated steel, 34-inch barrels, 
weight Ilf pounds, an English imported gun, 
and a good one for shooting purposes and killing 
power; Winchester repeating rifle, .22 caliber, 
Model 1906; L. C. Smith hammer gun, 32dnch 
barrel, No. CXI grade; L. C. Smith hammer gun 
30-inch barrel. No. 00 grade; Stevens No. 325 
brush gun, 2$-inch barrel, hammerless; Hopkins & 
Allen (fore hand) single barrel, StMnch barrel; 
and last of all, the gun lying on the hunting coats 
is a trusty old musket. This old gun is merely 
kept as an ornament among the others, but it 
must have been one of the fancy ones in its day, 
for it is nicely engraved and has an extra w T oodcn 
cheek pad on the stock. 
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CAPT. BARTLETT, GUNMAN 


APT, GEO. BARTLETT, United States 
Marshal, scout, Indian trader, and known 
throughout the country as ‘"Wounded Knee,” 
is one of the few remaining genuine western heroes, 
whose presence among us and whose superb skill 
with firearms serve to remind the present genera¬ 
tion that the buftalo was not a myth, that the painted 
Sioux was a horrible reality and the warring con¬ 
ditions which developed that type of intrepid 
frontiersmen, whom Capt. Bartlett represents 
so well have forever passed into history. Few 
men of the frontier in any age or in any country 
have participated in more dangerous encounters, 
have had more personal adventures, and narrow- 
escapes, than this quiet and unassuming man 
whose marvelous skill with a man's weapon is 
the wonder of every one who is so fortunate as 
to witness his fadnating shooting exhibitions. 
It is no doubt due to his almost uncanny skill 
with rifle and six-shooter that he has escaped 
practically unscaLhed from the deadly perils 
which daily threatened him during his many years 
of adventurous life on the western frontier. Can 
it be that the brave and daring are protected 
by a divinity that makes them immune in the 
presence of common danger? Certain it is that 
those of our frontiersmen and adventurers who 
promptly accepted every hazard of battle usually 
escaped without injury. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that the rigid training necessary to be¬ 
come as expert in the use of fire arms as Wild Bill, 
Capt. Bartlett and other celebrated marksmen, 
makes a man more than ordinarily alert and 
quick to see and note every thing that takes place 
within their range of vision. With men of this 
type to see is to act; they never hesitate, which 
means that their immunity from casualty Is due 
not to luck but to their own superior fitness lo 
meet existing conditions. One of the most des¬ 
perate of all the many encounters in which Capt. 
Bartlett has participated was a pitched ba.ule 
with horse thieves in which he received the wound 
which gave him the name “Wounded Knee/ 1 
by which he was known among the Indians and 
which afterward furnished a name for the last 
decisive battle between the Sioux Indians under 
Big Foot and a squadron of the Seventh Cavalry. 
The story of the fight with the horses thieves is 
best told in Capt. Bartlett's own words. It reads 
as follows: 

“As the gang of outlaws approached the place 
in which wre had taken position, we called on 
them to halt. Upon the command to hall being 
given, Exelby, the leader, quietly and seemingly 
without concern, informed us that we could go 
to a warmer place. His cool but defiant reply 
drew the fire from our weapons at once. From 
our shelter we had the better of position, though 
they were seven to our six. We did not stop 
to count, however, and never missed one of their 


number until two or three well directed shots 
were fired at our party, straight from the upper 
end of the gully by one of their party who had 
stayed behind. That one was “Billy, The Kid." 
When the firing began he took up a position behind 
a post at the head of the gully. One of his shots 
killed Jack O’Hara, the kill striking him on 
the left side, coming out at the right. Another 
struck Fred Willard's coat, marking his shoulder 
blade, without wounding Mm. His last effective 
shot struck my right knee, shattering the joint 
and knee cap. But while all these things were 
being done to us, we did a thing or two to them. 
Exelby, the leader of the gang and one of the most 
notorious outlaws that infested the country, had 
been shot in the groin, and died of the wound 
in half an hour. Jack Campbell was shot through 
the head, the ball entering at the base of the nose; 
he died almost instantly. Harry Tuttle was shot 
in the elbow, shattering the bone to the shoulder. 
He managed to drag himself to Shuster's cabin 
and Jjegged for mercy. Three of the outlaws 
were unknown to us, but were dropped by our 
bullets while running for shelter, to escape our 
fire. The Kid who did the only killing on our 
side, got away at the lime but was hunted down 
anti killed by Fred Willard one month later. 
When O'Hara w T as shot he dropped his gun and 
stood erect for a minute and pointing lo the wound 
said, Tm killed/ When I was shot I dropped 
to the ground, hut held fast to my Marlin repeater, 
a beautiful gun which the United Stales Marshal 
had presented to me. I craw led to the top of the 
hill and got there just in time Lo see Jack Campbell 
fire at one of our party. I raised my ride and 
made that extra hole in bis face right along side 
of his nose, which caused him lo full over back¬ 
ward. I still have Campbell's saddle, cartridge 
belt, knife and six-shooter. Dr. Babcock, one of 
my party, who was about 50 years of age at that 
time, was as cool and deliberate as can be imagined, 
and fought bravely, emptying bis repeating rifle. 
He was found refilling his maga/Jnc with cartridges 
when told that the tight was over. He asked 
who was hurt besides Jack. When Informed, 
he at once placed temporary bandages on my leg 
lo ease the pain until we should reach Dead wood. 
My wound did not hurt much at first and 1 rode 
mv horse as far os Spearfish. But I could no 
longer endure the saddle, and from Spearfish to 
Dead wood, fifteen miles. I was taken in a buggy, 
rat he r dejected because I had to give up. One 
apparently rough and tough character, though 
kind and generous, I shall never forget. When 
I lay helpless on account of wound, Martha 
Canary, a woman of 40 yeans of age and known 
all over the western country as "Calamity Jane/ 
was exceedingly kind to me and prevented the 
doctors from amputating my leg when blood- 
poisoning set in. She dressed in buckskin shirt 
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and trowsers, high lop boots and white fell hat, 
while her long black hair hung down her back 
below her waist. She could ride as far, and shoot 
as fast as any frontiersman, X had never been 
acquainted with her, but for some unaccountable 
reason she looked after my wants and provided 
me with everything she thought was good for my 
health. The doctors decided that my leg must 
be amputated in order to save my life. I objected. 
They then tried to drug me and perform the opera¬ 
tion, but 'CatamiLy Jane 1 prevented them from 
carrying out that programme. My wound healed 
better than they expected and X got well, except 
for a deformed weak knee joint, but it beats a 
wooden leg after alf." 

Capt. Bartlett still walks with a slight limp, a 
constant reminder of his devotion to duty as an 
officer of the government, and a souvenir of the 
days when he was playing a leading role in the 
great drama: "The Winning of the West." Stern 
as were the brave young captain’s official duties, they 
were sometimes softened by romance, and touched 
by the pathetic side of life. Three days after 
the Battle of Wounded Knee, on New Year's day, 
CapL Bartlett and a party were sent to the scene 
of the battle to gather up ihe dead bodies for 
burial. Xt had been snowing some since the battle 
was fought and the bodies were frozen stiff. The 
captain says: "As I sat in the saddle gazing 
sadly over the field, wondering at the scene I had 
witnessed, I heard a noise which sounded like 
the feeble cry of an Infant. I tried to locale the 
spot whence the sound seemed to come, but was 
unable to do so* My men thought that they too 
heard a sound similar to the one which reached 
my ear, but they were not certain. We main¬ 
tained perfect silence and listened. In a few 
minutes we again heard a feeble cry as though 
from an infant, and the sound seemed to come 


from a number of dead Indians, whose bodies 
were lying in a heap off at one side of the camp. 
1 at once dismounted and went to the spot. I 
found the lifeless bodies of five Indian squaws 
wrapped in blankets. Xu turning the bodies over 
I fancied that I noticed some object moving under¬ 
neath and again did 1 hear the pitiful moan of 
the baby. Cautiously, but quickly, I removed 
the blankets and found snugly wrapped in a mass 
of blankets, an Indian girl baby about a year old, 
and securely sheltered by the bodies of the live 
women, one of whom doubtless was the mother. 
As quickly as possible I extricated the little waif 
from its encumbrance of dead squaws and blankets 
and found the tiny thing unharmed. It was evident 
that in the general slaughter of the battle three 
days prior, the squaws had sheltered the infant 
with their bodies, from the bullets of the soldiers, 
saved its life and kept the spark of life flickering 
in the infant body for three days, while a Dakota 
snow storm was passing above the shelter formed 
by the dead bodies of the squaws. We baptized 
the little waif with the newly fallen snow and 
named her Zilka-lannuui (Lost Bird), which we 
considered a most appropriate name. I gave the 
child to a woman to raise and gave it the best of 
care. The story of Lost Bird reached Washington, 
and Gen. Colby’s wife asked to have the child, 
which she wanted to adopt as her own and bring 
it up among the most favorable conditions. The 
waif of the Dakota Bad Lands is now a beautiful 
Indian maiden, well educated, cherished by her 
kind foster mother and a favorite among her 
associates." 

It probably never occurred Lo Ca.pt. Bartlett, 
while he was acquiring his wonderful skill with 
rifle and pistol in the discharge of his duties a* 
an officer of the government, that he would some¬ 
time v hold thousands of people in breathless 
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wonder at his faultless marksmanship, yet this is 
just what he is doing every day. He is the origina¬ 
tor of the idea of proving by actual demonstration 
in public, with rifle, pistol and shot gun, the merits 
of fixed ammunition. At present Capt. Bartlett 
represents the Peters Cartridge Company, and 
with their ammunition in any make of gun, he 
does stunts of speed and fancy shooting that 
astonishes even those who consider themselves crack 
shots and who have had life long experience in 
the use of fire arms. Capt. Bartlett shoots like 
one who laves the sport for itself. It is his custom 
to give his audience an interesting and instructive 
talk on guns and ammunition and then prove his 
statements by ocular demonstration. It seems to 
make no difference to the captain whether the 
object is near at hand or at some remote distance, 
whether it be large or small, moving or stationary, 
floating or flying, his aim is accurate, his judg¬ 
ment of distance faultless, his eye unerring and 
his speed of execution so rapid that one can scarcely 
follow his movements. With a Remington auto¬ 
loading 30-30 rifle, he reduced to puffs of yellow 
dust, pieces of common brick as fast as an assistant 
could toss them high in the air; the pieces were then 
thrown in pairs with a like result. Oranges, 
apples and potatoes, wrapped in several layers 
of different-colored tissue paper, when struck 
with the high power bullet, seemed to evaporate 
and disappear as if it were a sllght-of-hand per¬ 
formance, leaving only a shower of colored confetti 
floating like snow flakes in the still air. Pieces of 
Jdneh boiler plate, about the size of a silver dollar, 
were tossed into space and drilled as easily and as 
perfectly as with a steam punch. The captain 
then varied bis performance by giving a fine exhi¬ 
bition of* deliberate shooting, using a 32-20 single 
shot Stevens Ideal rifle. Standing with his back 
to the o^ects shot at and aiming with a small 
mirror. The positions assumed and the methods 
of holding the rifle while giving this part of the 
exhibition combined to make it a most interesting 
feature of his entertainment. Discarding the single 
shot rifle for a .22 caliber repeater, he smashed 
small marbles, nuts, candy, and other tiny objects 
with a speed and regularity almost beyond belief. 
Pennies and small metal washers were sent spinning 
and singing through the air with each discharge 
of his little repeater. Fragments of common brick 
thrown 30 to 40 feel skyward were literally [>eeked 
to pieces in mid-air and often detached fragments 


no larger than a hickory nut were caught and 
pulverized before they could reach the earth. 
Again taking his ,30-30 Remington self-loader, 
Capt. Bartlett fired 20 shots at as many metal 
discs the size of a silver half-dollar, scoring 2(1 hits 
The targets were recovered and each showed the 
perforation at or very near the center, only two 
were struck near the edge. A tin can tilled with 
water and sealed was thrown into the air. Capt. 
Bartlett’s first bullet struck the seam opening the 
*can wide, allowing the wafer to escape in a glitter¬ 
ing spray. The Captain then put four more 
bullets through the tumbling tin before it reached 
the ground, A piece of boiler plate fastened to a 
slanting block just clear of the ground was dis¬ 
lodged and kicked into the air with one bullet 
and hit twice with two more bullets, while in the 
air. He shot the spots out of common playing 
cards at a distance of 25 yards. These were in 
great demand as every one wanted a souvenir of 
the famous marksman. Capt. Bartlett is not less 
skillful with the scatter gun than with rifled arms, 
and finished Ids wonderful exhibition with a 
Remington auto-kxadmg shotgun. He filled the 
magazine with a mixed lot of shells of semi-smoke - 
less and different brands of nitro powders and shot 
at objects thrown in the air in different directions 
and at varying distances. With faultless accuracy 
all were riddled, literally torn to pieces. In one 
instance a tin can was shot at. Every shot in 
the magazine, struck the can in Its flight, each 
shot becoming more difficult as at each discharge 
the impact of tile shot, of course, increased the 
range several yards. The difficult feats of marks¬ 
manship .aid manipulation here described are 
but a few of the stunts performed by this past- 
master in the use of firearms. Many demonstra¬ 
tors are satisfied to repeat the same work indefin¬ 
itely. Not so with Capt. Bartlett. He is pn>- 
gressive and is ever-ready to spring some new 
feature for the entertainment of the public. He 
recently gave an exhibition before a moving picture 
machine. Those w ho were present say the captain's 
work was perfect. This is undoubtedly the first 
time- shooting act has ever been reproduced in 
moving pictures. No doubt we shall soon hear 
of Capt. Bartlett, with his customary enterprise, 
giving an exhibition of fancy shooting from the 
hurricane deck of an airship, with a Peters Cart¬ 
ridge Company's banner firing at the peak. 
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THE BOLT vs. THE LEVER ACTION 

THE OPPOSITION’S FINAL WORD 

PART II 


By CHAS. 

M R. CROSS MAN charges that the writer, 
when quotinglhedimansions of 1 he steet parts 
opposed to the opening of the bolt, does 
not '"consider the place where these locking bolts 
do their . locking. 1 ’ He will now do so. These 
bolts do their locking at a point directly in the rear 
of the cartridge anti about three inches from its 
head. The strain is taken upon both sides of the 
bolt equally, and thus symmetrically, and from a 
point about £ Inch below the lower side of the 
cartridge to a point about i inch above the upper 
side, which is likewise symmetrical and, in order 
that the bolt may come back while the action is 
locked, either those locking holts mmt be sheared 
through, as staled in my former article, or the re¬ 
ceiver must he completely broken through its full 
depth , tearing the metal apart endwise. The only 
other way in which the action could fail to hold 
sufficiently to protect the shooter would be in case 
the boll itself be crushed to fragments by an end* 
wise pressure, and a pressure which would do this 
would leave little of the locking lugs of a boll action. 
This is where the locking is done, and it is at a 
point where it is as effective, in view 0 } the manner 
in which the bolt is supported by the receiver from 
that point to the Cartridge head, as at any other point 
and a consideration of lhis fact, and of what must 
be done in order to let back the bolt of an 1&86 
Model Winchester causes one to think again of 
Mr. Grossman’s statement, added to Mr, Steven¬ 
son’s incident of the Esquimau injured by a lever 
action ride bolt letting go, that the rifle was the 1886 
M odd Wi ne Hest er, 

Mr. Crossman complains that the writer "harks 
continually back to the 1S86 Model Winchester.” 
He does, and for the reason that he considers it the 
best of the type. Mr. Crossman does not base his 
argument for the bolt action rifle upon the Rcming- 
£ 0 -Keene, Hotchkiss, Lee Straight Pull, 11 m.m, 
Mauser, Lee-Speed, or any of those arms, concern¬ 
ing which his opinion is anything but compliment¬ 
ary, but "harks continually hack” to the Mauser 
and Mamdicher. If Mr. Grossman may choose 
the type of bolt action which he is to advocate, dis¬ 
carding those which do [not measure up to his 
standards, why may the writer not choose the type 
of lever action which he wishes to defend? Mr. 
Grossman does not undertake the advocacy of the 
cause of all bo If actions, so why should the writer 
be called upon to justify the construction of all 
lever actions? 

And now it might be well to stop and consider 
just what is the subject of this discussion. It 
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started oul as a discussion of the relative merits of 
The Bolt Action ant> the Lever Action, as a 
Sporting Rifle. Mr. Crossman seems to be 
constantly sw inging to a discussion of foreign-made 
rifles as against those of American manufacture, 
whether or not a rifle should be finished as carefully 
as a watch, the American protective tar ill on fire¬ 
arms; the best type of military rifles, etc., and 
winds up in a challenge to all the world for a shoot¬ 
ing match. What these different propositions have 
to do with the real question of whether the people 
find a rifle actuated by the bolt more awkward 
than one actuated by the lever, the writer cannot 
sec, Mr. Crossman delivers himself of a long 
letter quoting the United States Army requirements 
for a repeating rifle for army use, and a statement 
of hour the different rifles submitted met those require¬ 
ments, but the only attempt to connect these 
quotations from the ordnance office reports with 
the subject of sporting rifles is in the statement 
that:—“It is a fallacy to hold that a soldier and a 
sportsman require arms that vary a great deal in 
their standards of reliability, strength, durability 
and ease of dismounting.” 

This proposition I dispute, 1 think it a con¬ 
serve live estimate tha t not one percent of the 
sporting rifles made are either made or purchased 
with the idea of taking them into the wilderness, 
strictly speaking, that is, taking them where they 
cannot be repaired if they are broken, without too 
great sacrifice of time. The requirements are 
vastly different in the arm used for the average 
sporting trip, and that used for military purposes. 
From the standpoint of reliability, if this means 
freedom from jams and malfunctions, Mr. Cross^ 
man has failed to show any great preponderance of 
evidence in favor of the bolt action, from his report 
from the Commandant of the United Stales School 
of Musketry as Monterey, above noted, showing 
that in the hands of expert professional soldiers ii 
jams once for each 1,000 cartridges fired, to his 
statement (Oct, Outer’s, page 4IS) that "If the 
can ridge is allowed to go into the magazine with 
die bullet pressed hard against the front of the 
magazine well, often the spring unit not have suffi¬ 
cient strength to force ii up. Reason, careless load¬ 
ing on Lhc part of someone,” It might happen 
also, that the end of the bullet might lie forced 
against the front of the magazine well by the recoil 
of the arm. 

As to strength, this may relate to strength of the 
action under strain of explosion, and strength of 
the arm when handled. 
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As to tlie strength of action under strain of 
explosion, X think it has been shown that the best 
type of lever action is stronger than the best type 
of boh action. As to strength of the arm under 
handling, the military arm requires great strength 
to withstand the rough handling in transportation 
and in execution the manual,* to the greater part 
of which the average sporting rifle is never subjected. 
Therefore the average sportsman prefers as stated 
More, to dispense with the thick, heavy military 
stock and certain of the other features highly im¬ 
portant for a military rifle, for the purpose of 
obtaining other features in which his more careful 
handling of a rifle will permit him to indulge; he 
will dispense w ith extreme and unnecessary strength 
in ihv stock in exchange for less weight and greater 
trimness of outline, with facility of reloading and 
of use in the prone petition for greater speed of 
tire to the capacity of the magazine and greater 
convenience in manipulation in the standing 
position. 

As to durability, the modern 188ft fever action 
repeater will outlast the owner, as far as mechanism 
is concerned, and 1 hare yet to learn that a bolt 
action will prevent erosion, clean a rifle or improve 
the til of a bullet. As to case of dismounting, the 
soldier must be furnished the greatest facility for 
cleaning to prevent his neglecting this operation, 
while 1 doubt if the average sporting rifle, even 
when taken to the wilderness after big game,. is 
dismounted once in five years. Of course, for a 
trip involving great hardship and exposure, it is 
important that the rifle be easily dismounted, and 
if going on such a trip the writer would certainly 
take his New Springfield because of its possessing 
the very qualities which Mr. Crossman enumerates, 
but there is no necessity of making every rifle on 
the lines required for such work when not one in 
a thousand is ever used thus, and the manufacturers 
should not be blamed because they put out the 
goods which the people will buy. They made the 
boll actions, and just as good as the contemporane¬ 
ous lever actions, as 1 have demonstrated, and (he 
people would not buy. Then why blame the manu¬ 
facturers, the protective tariff, or anything except 
the people themselves w'ho bought what they 
preferred because they wanted It. If a man wanted 
a bolt action he could have bought it at any lime 
Up to within the last three years, and there are 
some on sale even now. He did not want it. 

Mr. Grossman has discovered some bolt action 
rifles which will take down, but adds that none 
are imported and that his pet rifle does not. This 
feature of the lever actions was not cited as a point 
of great superiority hut merely to show that one 
could obtain access to clean the lever action from 
the breech, but we are tempted to ask why, if the 
takedowns are made abroad, they are not imported? 
It is little consolation to know, when one wishes 
to put bis rifle into a Victoria case, thsit Lord Hard- 
upp has one which will lake down. T he reference 
to the 1895 Model Winchester, which does not 
take down, simply calls for a restatement of the 
fact that it has not been commended by the writer 
any more than have some types of the bolt action 
by Mr, Cross mao, 

If one cannot get rifles to take the cartridge 
which he fancies In the Model ISSft action, this is 
not the fault of the action itself or of the principles 
involved, but of the factory which produces it, and 


the remedy Is to ask for the Model 1880 action for 
that cartridge, not to condemn the lever action as a 
means of actuating the rifle. 

While the lever action rifle was contemporaneous 
with the prairie schooner, this fact alone does not 
establish its superiority now; neither does it estab¬ 
lish its inferiority. Its exclusive use at that time* 
however, to the exclusion of the bolt action, does 
show what the hardiest race of men who ever lived 
thought of the merits of the two types when used 
under circumstances of greatest need and greatest 
hardship, and it was their verdict which was 
cited, since the whole question is, in the last 
analysis, one of opinion. 

I slated lhat the extractor of the 188b Winchester 
could be made stronger, if needed; I did not state 
that it was needed and have never learned of such 
need. The stock can be made as strong as that of 
a military rifle if needed, but It is not heeded in a 
sporting rifle. If it is desired to adapt the 188ft 
Winchester to cartridges of the greatest power, any 
part, which is not strong enough at present can 
be made heavier and more solid, and that would 
not make It any the less a lever action rifle. 

And now as to the proposed shooting match. 

Mr. Cross man has had a vast experience with 
military rifles. He tells us (Outer's for Oct, 1909, 
page 415) speaking in the third person:—“What 
Mr. Grossman has not learned about the tricks of 
the New: Springfield, by watching his own and those 
wrri by other men, and by correspondence with 
Other users, will In all probability not be ascertained 
by Air. Kaufman.” He docs not claim to get his 
experience by using rifles, according to the above, 
but may possibly have used them somewhat, there¬ 
fore I accord him the credit of being able to do the 
above shooting* 

He or any soldier or professional shot who 
handles the bolt action rifle almost daily, training 
for rapid tire matches, acquires a skill and speed in 
its use which no one not undergoing a similar 
training can hope to equal. 

The speed and accuracy of the fire which can 
he delivered by some of these professional marks¬ 
men will surpass that of the average man armed 
with a lever action rifle, but it Is because oj their 
5 pedal and daily training and practice in the man¬ 
ipulation of their rifles. The average sportsman 
does not care to spend hours every day working 
the action of his rifle, but when he goes hunting 
wants to lake his rifle, go and shoot and w hen he 
comes back it is set away unLil he wants to use it 
again. This is the class for whom sporting rifles 
are made and by whom they are used and paid 
for, and a man of this class can lire more than 
twice the number of aimed shots, to the extent of 
the magazine, with a lever action rifle that he can 
with the bolt action in the same length of time. 
The writer has seen men who can walk upon their 
hands with their feet in the air just as steadily as 
other men walk on their feet, but the average man 
still stays right side up when he travels. It is all 
a question of practice* 

Therefore, it is not a question of what some 
expert can do, but what the overage man, who uses 
the rifle, can do. 

In Mr. Crossman’s supplemental letter in which 
he quotes from the reports of the board of ordnance 
he says:—“As ft is Imrdly fair to suppose that Lee 
would submit a poorer arm than the Remington- 
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Lee made years before this, we must take this as 
being at least equal to the Remington-Lee,” 

He also refers Lo this rifle, 'which was the Lee 
1893 model, as “not described but from the refer¬ 
ence to it the Straight Pull or very close to it,” 
therefore he knew it was the Lee Straight Pull 
rifle which was under consideration and I merely 
desire to call attention, without characterization, 
to this insinuation jn view of the fact that the 
Remington-Lee was practically a duplicate, except 
for the details as to construction of magazine, of 
the modem Mauser while the Lee Straight Pull 
was a radical departure from all pre-existing types 
and was deficient in strength owing to the lack of 
the forward locking lugs and lack of lateral support 
of the bolt in addition to being very complicated. 

Mr. Grossman also in this letter gives the report 
of the ordnance officers on the model of 1895 
Winchester and it is worthy to note that it is no¬ 
where suggested in that report that the arm is lack¬ 
ing -in strength or that the action shook loose, 

Mr. Grossman has already repeatedly admitted 
that the Model 1886 is far stronger than the Model 
1895, yet he has endorsed Lieut. WheteiYs state¬ 
ments that the tests of different ordnance boards 
showed that the lever action was insufficient in 
strength, hut we have been cited to no ordnance 
board which has ever tested the Model 1886 and 
I know of no other test having been made of the 
Model 1S95, therefore would like either Mr. Cross- 
man or Lieut. Whelen to refer us to the tests to 
which they refer. 

Mr. Grossman quotes from the board of ordnance 
reports the fact that the Blake rifle was pronounced 
unsuitable for the military service, which was, as 
before pointed out, largely a question of its dip 
and magazine being combined in one, and this 
point is no objection in a sporting arm, hut if one 
desires to learn of the performance of the Mauser 


and Mannlidier while under similar government 
tests he can do so by consulting reports of the 
Chief of Ordnance of the United States Army for 
1892, where he will find the description of the 
Mauser tests on pages 242-3, 253, 264, 267 and 
280, while the Mannticher records appear on pages 
241 and 250, And in considering these it must 
he borne in mind that both Mauser and Mannlieher 
rifles were made in large factories and had been 
made for some time on machinery and the perfected 
and finished product turned out for tests, while 
the Blake rifle was practically an inventor's model, 
subject to all the disadvantages under which an 
arm of this kind must labor both as to minor 
features in design and flaw’s in workmanship with¬ 
out being able to correct them by long experience. 

The foregoing observations were written in reply 
to that portion of Mr. Crossman's article appearing 
in the October issue. Since that time the manu¬ 
script of the balance of his article printed in this 
issue has been sent me and it may be briefly summed 
up as follows: 

It is expressly stated that the only point to be 
touched upon is the difference jn the bolts of the 
Lee type of rifle as used by England and that used 
by the Remington factory. 

In answer to my questions propounded in the 
October issue it states that the British service rifle 
does not lock at the front end, the Remington-Lee 
high power rifle does lock at the front end and that 
this location of locking lugs is an important feature 
of the rifle. 

The reply to the fourth question contains about 
ninety per cent of the article and is put in the 
form of another question. 

On reading it through carefully we find a long 
discussion raised as to vthai type of Lee-Remington 
the writer referred to in his article, Mr. Crossman 
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professing great uncertainly «ti (.his point and 
endeavoring to show that it was (he old black 
powder Remington Lee with which he compared 
the British service rifle, staling that they were 
radically the same action, and an intimation that 
e understood that my article referred to this rifle 
and not the modern high power rifle. In the first 
place l he article distinctly referred to both the black 
powder type and the high power type, the black 
powder type having been compared with the con- 
temporaneous lever action black powder rifle, and 
the high power type having 1*?en compared with 
the contemporaneous high power lever action 
rifles. 

The article also seems to condemn unstintedly 
the black jjowder nuclei of the Remington-Lee, 
and it certainly would not be a suitable arm for 
high power cartridges, but it was not used for high 
power cartridges* As to its efficiency as a black 
powder rifle it was the official arm of the United 
States Navy for many years and was only displaced 
by the adoption of the small bore Lee Straight Pull. 
Therefore, for the purjxiscs for which it was intended 
and used, it must have been a pretty fair rifle. 
As to my references to the high power model of 
the Remington-Lee I particularly stated that its 
weight was from 6} pounds up, and that it was 
adapted to all the sporting and military high power 
cartridges in use in (his country at the time it was 
manufactured, tins statement appearing in my 
first article* That Mr. Crossman understood that 
1 was referring to the high power model a 4 * well 
as the black powder is very t lear from bis state¬ 
ment in the October Outer's where, in showing 
his experience with the rifles under discussion, 
states on page 39-t: "I have used the J,ec-Reming- 
ton, both in the >45 caliber and in the modern small 
hare high pressure type , for years, 1 - Therefore, 
when the above was written he understood the writer 
to be referring to the high power Remington-Lee as 
well as the black powder arm* 

The final article then endeavors to establish that 
the British rille is better than the Remington-Lee 
with fonoard locking logs, saying: "// the Lee bolt 
was available either with these lugs on the forward 
end or without and the British ordnance department 
experts decided against the type with the forward 
locking lugs, then the Lee bolt as used by England is 
stronger than the pattern used by the LeeRemington." 
This is the first time I have ever seen it soberly 
asserted that the action of an ordnance department 
affected the strength of a rifle action, and I am 
still of the opinion that the Remington, Mauser, 
Mannlkhcr, Blake or any similar bolts are actually 
just as strong as though they had l>een adopted 
by our British friends. Why the British govern¬ 
ment rejected this type of bolt I neither know or 
care, as it has nothing to do with this discussion* 

We find considerable discussion of the "Lee 
boll*” This term itself is a misnomer; it is no nearer 
correct to speak of the "Lee lx>lt, M except as applied 
to the Straight Pull rifle, than to speak of the Lee 
Stock, the Lee barrel or the Lee bayonet. The 
only element entering into either Remington or 
British rifle which was in any wise attributable 
to Lee was in the magazine, the magazines of both 
being designed under Lee's patent, and even the 
old Remington-Lee and the British bolts are about 
as dissimilar as it is possible to make them* 


The bolt of the British rifle is in two pieces, 
the body and the head, and the boll head does not 
rotate (see report Chief of Ordnance, 1902, page 
183), it being practically the old Mauser II milli¬ 
meter single action boh, while I am informed that 
the bolt of the Rcmington-Lce black powder rifle 
was a solid bolt rotating its entire length. (See 
House Document, No, 510, first session, 57th Con¬ 
gress, Vbl* 2, page 1231). 

Mr. Crossman states that the British rifle was 
adopted in 1893. Jf true they had the choice of 
at least three different bolts locking with a single 
lug at the front end, and seven bolts locking with 
double lugs at the front end, all those arms having 
been submitted to the United States Ordnance 
Department in 1892. 

My statement that the American public has 
rejected the Remington-Lee since 3S79 is said to 
be "misleading.” It is not. In the black powder 
period they rejected the black powder model, in 
the high power era they rejected the high power 
mode! shown on page 507 of the November issue. 
Jf ihe high power Remington- Lee was not rejected 
what did happen to it? It is gone* 

The writer is charged with "‘quibbling” as to 
which type of Remington-Lee bolt he refers to, 
the old or the new (and the answer is "IhjiH,”) and 
immediately following this is the statement "the 
improved form of which is proving so unsatisfac¬ 
tory in English shooting circles at present,” which 
is merely a reiteration of the statement that the 
improved form of the Remington-Lee bolt, shown 
on page 507 of the November issue, is the bolt in 
use in the British rifle, and this after his acknowl¬ 
edgment in answer to my questions that the bohs 
arc radically different. 

Mr. Crossman says he "did not mention the Lee- 
Remington as turned out recently for high power 
cartridges , . . but merely look up his assertion 
that this rifle has been consistently rejected by the 
American public for the past thirty years.” 

Air. Cross man did mention the high power 
Remington-Lee specifically on page 394 of the 
October issue, as hereinabove quoted. Comment 
is unnecessary. 

Continuing we find the statement regarding Lhe 
Remington-Lee that "its weakness is merely in 
comparison with arms made to use the ultra high 
power cartridges*” The weakness must be in some 
such place as the sectional cut shows it just as 
strong in its locking parts as any bolt action made* 
The "weakness” is all in Mr. Grossman's com¬ 
parisons* 

Mr. Newton js asked to, and will now explain, 
why the Mauser type of rifle was chosen for the 
United States army instead of the Remington-Lee* 
This point he has already explained several times 
so we will now put it in such form that it cannot 
be overlooked. IT WAS BECAUSE THE 
MAUSER USED CLIPS FOR RECHARGING 
INSTEAD OF EXTRA MAGAZINES. This 
was no disadvantage in a sporting rifle but an 
absolute disqualification for military purposes. 
Our ordnance board adopted only the magazine of 
the Mauser. The bolt was different, the cut-off 
different and practically every feature except the 
magazine resembled other rifles more closely than 
the Mauser* 
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We next And the statement that "we have Mr, 
Newton's word that the Lee-Remington in all the 
military requirements is the equal of the Mauser." 
And yet the writer has repeatedly and consistently 
staled that as a military arm the Remington*Lee 
was not the equal of the Mauser, and has repeatedly 
given the reason why, via.: it does not load from 
clips. Some more comment is unnecessary. 

As to the writer stating Lhat the camming back 
of the firing pin on the Mauser was of recent date, 
to the best of the writer’s recollection, although he 
may lie mistaken, the Spanish War Mausers cocked 
on the closing movement and the change in design 
was made since that time, although the principle 
of camming back the bolt to full cock is far from 
new. The writer has a .45 caliber magazine 
military ride stated by Rannerman to be a Russian 
arm, which is stamped on the barrel 1873, and this 
rifle is cammed back to full cock by raising the 
bolt handle the same as the present Mauser, Krag 
or New Springfield, but it is not a Mauser rifle. 

The charge has been frequently made by Mr. 
Crossman in the course of his articles that the 
manufacturers of the lever action rifles were trying 
to suppress the bolt action rifle, to prevent their 
use, and were actuated by unworthy motives in so 
doing, accomplishing their ends by ‘'flamboyant" 
advertising, whatever that may mean, and all this 
under the iniquitous guardianship of a protective 
tariff, yet in his article he states that in advocating 
the use of the bolt action he is “fivlng in the fact 
of public opinion/* This latter Statement is true, 
and it is very pleasant at times to indulge in this 
exercise through the columns of a magazine, but 
when it is done in the manufacture of goods for 
sale to the public, bankruptcy awaits the aviator 
unless he stops short of that point. The Win¬ 
chester Company flew in the face of public opinion 
with the Hotchkiss rifle, the Remingtons with their 
Remington-Lee and Blake with his bolt action. 
The latter had no other lines of goods to act as 
a parachute, and struck hard, the former firms 
were saved by their Other business. 

The whole question of holt action against lever 
action rifles, however, resolves itself into a matter 


of opinion. For* the man who prefers the bolt 
action the bolt action is best; for the man who 
prefers the lever action that action is best, and the 
great majority of Americans have preferred and 
still prefer the lever action owing to the fact that 
it is functioned by a lever instead of by a bolt. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to express his 
appreciation of the fact that controversies between 
contributors to this department are wearisome, 
and in general uninteresting to any except the 
participants, and the only apology which the writer 
can offer for the amount of space he has consumed 
in this magazine is a desire to call attention to 
certain statements of fact in the articles written by 
Mr. Cross man. 

He has endeavored, in so doing, to refrain abso* 
finely from in any way passing judgment upon 
Mr. Cross man’s experience, knowledge, skill or 
veracity, believing such judgment should be ren¬ 
dered only by the readers of the articles, and has 
endeavbreid to confine himself to statements of 
actual facts and the comparison of those facts 
with the statements of Mr, Cross man, and if he 
has in any way Inadvertently expressed his private 
opinion of the latter, wishes here and now to 
apologize, noi only to him but to the readers of 
this magazine tor such discotiretsy; and he wishes 
to publicly thank Mr. Crossman for not, in a single 
instance, disputing any statement of fact, as dis¬ 
tinguished from matters of opinion, made by the 
writer throughout the entire controversy. 

He considers his object to have been attained 
when Air. Crossman published his explanation of 
his recent statement regarding the drop of the 
bullet, the statement being found in August Outer’s 
Book and the explanation on page 413 of the 
October issue, and his statements concern¬ 
ing the identity of action of the British service 
rifle and the Remington-Lee, hereinbefore quoted, 
based upon his alleged actual and long continued 
use of those arms. Therefore os far as this 
discussion is concerned the writer calls it dosed. 
We hereby cheerfully accord to Mr. Grossman 
the privilege of the last word— 

'"And bid a long 'good night to Marmion 


A WORD IN CONCLUSION 


By E. C. CROSSMAN 


T HROUGH his desire to avoid dragging out 
the discussion as to the bolt and the lever 
action type of rifle to a tiresome degree, 
Mr. Charles Newton has courteously forwarded 
to me a carbon copy of his article on the subject, 
which is to appear partly in the November and 
partly in the December issue of your magazine. 

1 am under obligations to Mr. Newton for so 
doing as the discussion has dragged long enough. 
As I am under obligations to the editor of the 


Gun and Ammunition department for much 
space as it is, 1 shall endeavor to make my dosing 
article as short as possible. In this endeavor, the 
task of replying to all of the arguments put forth 
by Mr. Newton has been given over as it is in a 
measure, thrashing out old straw. The question 
after all resolves itself into one of personal taste— 
and I must admit that to date the American public 
has chosen the lever action rifle in preference to 
any other, I believe that a change is at hand 
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in rifle actions in view of the long* hard trips neces¬ 
sary to obtain game and of the steadily increasing 
pressures which the modern cartridges give as they 
are brought out. Whether I am right or wrong, 
time will show. Mr. Newton prefers the lever 
action and has ably shown his reasons for doing 
so. I on the other baud prefer the bolt type and 
have used up much valuable space in Outer's 
Book trying to explain my reasons for flying in 
the face of public opinion. The public aforesaid 
must lie the judge as to which set of reasons appears 
the strongest. 

The only point in Mr. Newton's article on which 
I wish to touch is the question as to the difference 
in the bolt of the Lee type of rifle as used by Eng¬ 
land and that as used by the Remington factory. 

It will be recollected by those who have followed 
the progress of the bolt action ride and its adop¬ 
tion in different forms by the different dvilhed 
nations that the Lee boh and cartridge handling 
mechanism was adopted by England in L893, the 
rifle to be used with a cartridge giving 2200 foot- 
seconds velocity as turned out at that time and 
developing 41,000 pounds pressure at the breech. 
This date is 14 years after the date of 1879 — at 
which time Mr* Newton's rejection process of the 
Lee-Remington by the American public began— 
Page 720 of the Outer's Book for July. It is 
therefore reasonable to suppose that the British 
war office had its choice of the most up to date 
form of the Let 1 boh at that time, or could purchase 
the right to make it from the Remington factory— 
at that time in the business of making military 
rifles. We must therefore take this Lee- of the date 
of 1893 — 14 years after its introduction to ihe 
American public according to Mr Newton—as 
the best form of Lee bolt to be obtained and we 
must also come to the conclusion that by taking 
this bolt as mv example I am more Ilium fair to 
Mr. NOW ton’s argument as to the Lee bolt action 
being an excellent one. Mr. Newton simply stated 
that the Lee-Remington had been consistently 
rejected by Lhc American public for thirly years 
without going into details as to any improvements 
or stating that he meant the most up to date form 
of it. Therefore, as 1 did not enter into details 
or state which form of the Lee-Remington I meant, 
1 am entirely justified in stating that the Lee- 
Remington— > ^consistently rejected by the American 
public— -was the same as the newer and more up- 
to-date form selected "at a very recent date,” by 
the British war office. And Lf its selet tion was 
not "at a very recent date " then I am not entitled 
to same use of the term as Mr. Newton. 

Mr. Newton took the Remington-Lee as an 
example of the boll action which the American 
public has consistently refused to accept* I 
attacked this as not Wing a perfect type, of bolt 
action and pointed out the failure of the Lee of 
England, using practically the same action but 
made by the English arsenals, when it came to 
the question of adapting the rifle to the modern 
cartridge of the class of the lOOfi Model of the 
United States. I spoke of the actions as being 
“practically the same,” as they are. Mr. Newton 
points out that the Lee as made by the Remington 
factory has the front locking lugs and that the J^ee 
of England lacks this locking device, depending 
on lugs at the rear to lock the bolt against the 


explosion* He asks specifically whether or not ht? 
is right in this respect. 

Replying to his questions as he asks them, 1 
would say |— 

First, the British service rifle has not the locking 
lugs at the front end of the bolt* 

Second, the Remington- Lee high power rifle has 
these locking lugs. 

Third, I certainly consider these lugs to be an 
important feature of the bolt action rifle. 

As to the fourth question, I will use the Yankee’s 
privilege and reply with another. If the Lee of 
the date at which the manufacture of the British 
service rifle of the present type was commenced, 
had these lugs at the forward end, why did the 
British war office not adopt this type of bolt? 
W as it superior as designed by Lee to the tyjje with 
only the locking device at the rear and if so, why 
was it not adopted by the British? Ij the Lee holt 
was available either with these lugs on the forward 
end or without, and the British ordnance depart¬ 
ment experts decided against the type wiih the 
forward locking lugs, then the Lee bolt as used by 
England is stronger than the pattern used by the Lee- 
Remington. through the verdict of these e.vjieris 
and I am more than fair to Mr. Newton's argument 
by selecting the strongest Lee type on which to base 
my criticisms, lf the Lee Ixdi with forward lock¬ 
ing lugs was available to the English experts at the 
time of the selection of the Lee as the military rifle 
of England and yet this type was not selected, there 
was something radically w rong with Lee's applica¬ 
tion of this form of locking device* 

If on the other hand, if the Lee bolt with locking 
lugs on the forward end is a newer form than the 
one selected by the English, then the old Lee was 
an archaic form and the reason for its non-adop¬ 
tion by the American public is not hard to see. 
The use of locking lugs on the forward end of the 
holt is not at all new — the Mannlicher, Model of 
IS8S, for instance* If Lee failed to adopt this 
form of lock to his bolt — with the other borrowings 
from continental inventors* he failed to bring his 
rifle up to date* The American public was justified 
in this case for refusing to take a rifle admittedly 
inferior to foreign types. 

Therefore, to draw the only possible conclusions, 
either ihe English experts regarded the front lock¬ 
ing lugs as applied by Lee, to he inferior to the 
plan of locking the bolt at the rear end and mv 
statement that the two types were practically the 
same should be modified by saying that the English 
found iheir type of bolt superior to that of ihe 
Remington factory* Or on the til her hand. If 
the Lee bolt was mt obtainable with front locking 
lugs at the lime of the adoption of the Lee by 
England, it was planily inferior to the Mauser 
and Mann lit her types which did luck by lugs 
at the front end and could be regarded with suspi¬ 
cion as not being up to date and only adopted by 
England as a means of get ling around the necessity 
for adopting the invention of a German. Jt is mv 
Impression that, Lee was born in Canada* 

Perhaps Mr* Newton can explain what he means 
by the statement in Outer's Book for July — page 
720—that the American public has consistently 
rejected the Lee- Remington for the past thirtv 
years — since 1879 to be specific — and yet lias to 
face the alternative of showing that either the Lee 
bolt w^s not locked properly bv front locking lugs 
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at time of the adoption of the idea by England, 
fourteen years later or eke the front loc king lug 
as applied by Lee was so faulty that the English 
experts preferred to use the bolt without this 
feature. Evidently something wrung with the 
much-vaunted Lee in one respect or the other. 
Certainly England would not adopt a bolt inferior 
to that used by the Remingtons, when that factory 
was in the business of making military rifles at 
that time and quite willing to sell the right to make 
the rifle for a consideration. 

In either case the bolt proved unsatisfactory and 
faulty — Mr, Newton can tell us whether the Leo 
Remington high power boEt is a patched up replica 
of the boll used by the arsenals of England or 
whether the front locking lugs are of so modern 
an improvement that the English could not get 
them when they adopted the Lee rifle. 

If this latter hypothesis be true, then why make 
the misleading statement that the American public 
has consistently rejected Lkis rifle for thirty years— 
since 1879 —giving the impression that the modern 
Lets Remington high power— made for a few years 
and its manufacture entirely discontinued—is the 
same as the rifle rejected by the American public 
thirty years ago? If it is the same why did the 
English not adopt it. Is it not a fact that the Lee 
bolt was brought up to date too late and the makers 
finding this to be true, discontinued its manufac¬ 
ture when they found it impossible to overcome 
the reputation of the old Lee-Remington? 

Therefore I was entirely justified in my statement 
— made advisedly— that the Lee-Re mingtod-— wh ich 
Mr, Newton says has been consistently rejected 
by the American public for the past thirty years, 
is the same as the Lee of England — adopted by 
that country about twelve years under Mr. Newton’s 
prescribed thirty and presumably of the highest 
type. Mr. Newton is either quibbling as to which 
type of bolt he means — new* or old, of the Lee 
patent —or else he is under the impression that the 
Lee-Remington bolt is the same as that of thirty 
years ago— the improved form of which is proving 
so unsatisfactory in English shooting circles at 
present. 

What improvements have been made in the Lee 
bolt for new cartridges are beside the question — 
these improvements came too late to establish a 
new reputation for the rifle, while the box magazine 
protruding below the stock was admittedly more 
in the way than the magazine of either the Mauser 
or the Krag. 

To sum up, the Lee-Remington arrived in Us 
old form at a time when the lever action was quite 
sufficient for the black powder cartridges used and 
the American public was not impressed by any 
special advantage offered by the new rifle over 
the old types in the way of strength and ease of 
taking down fur the reason that the pressures were 
low and no alarm was felt as to a possible blow* 
back. The old 1886 Model, the finest of the Win¬ 
chester line, was available not long after the intro¬ 
duction of the Lee and for black powder, even 
the writer would prefer the Winchester referred to. 
Having failed to make its self popular at that time, 
it merely dragged along without any decided 
improvement until its final demise not long. ago. 
It has lx*en inferior to the Mauser since 1893 both 
as to bolt and plan of handling the cartridges. 


My dragging the Lee into the controversy is 
for the reason that Mr. Newton informs us m the 
July issue of Outer's Book that because this rifle 
had been consistently rejected for thirty years by 
the American public, the up to date Mauser or 
Mann lie her type is not superior to the lever action 
of the vintage of 1886. Thereupon Mr. Newton 
hurried drops the rifle consistently rejected by the 
American people and which he attempted to prove 
to be an example of the fact that a perfect bolt 
action existed thirty years ago, and takes to the 
Lee-Remington bolt made for cartridges of the 
modern smokeless high l pressure type. We are 
considering the bolt actions and the lever actions 
of today only- — not those whose manufacture has 
been. abandoned through inherent defects. The 
Mauser is the standard action in every country on 
the globe from the standpoint of strength and 
simplicity, the Lee-Remington is no longer made. 
What Is wrong? 

1 will call Mr, Newton's attention to the fact 
that I did not mention the Lee-Remington as turned 
out recently for high power cartridges and which 
is no longer made, but merely took up his assertion 
that this rifle has been consistently rejected by the 
American public for the past thirty years. 1 was 
more than fair to his argument by selecting the Lee 
mechanism adopted by the British for modern 
cartridges—presumably l lie most perfect to b* 
obtained some twelve years after this rejection 

{ process mentioned by Mr. Newton and which has 
asied these thirty years, 

Mr. Newton quotes from Dr. Hudson's fine book 
on “Modem Rifle Shooting," as a proof that the 
Remington Lee is a fine arm. This has not been 
disputed, its weakness is merely in comparison 
with arms made to use the ultra high power 
cartridges. This is not the point I wish to 
make however, Mr. Newton finds it necessary to 
quote from a book written by the most competent 
rifleman in the world as a proof of the excellence 
of the Lee —-merely because l he author says the 
action is an excellent one— in its up to date form— 
for a long range rifle and that the rifle will pass 
the tests outlined by the author as to finish and 
correct sue of bore, etc. What this has to do with 
the action is hard to see, nor is the Doctor referring 
to the rifle from the standpoint of military require¬ 
ments or of the man who uses a rifle in the field, 
but merely from a target shooting standpoint. 
This might be written about the Model 1895 
Winchester—which even Mr. Newton does not like 
—and his opinion is worthy of respect when it 
comes to rifle actions, Mr. Newton well knows 
the difference in the simplicity of the Mauser and 
I^ee bolts and magazines. 

Mr. Newton states that in weight, balance, 
strength, simplicity, durability and ease of dis¬ 
mounting and assembling the Remington-Lee was 
the equal of the Mauser and Matmlicher as turned 
out one year ago. These all being military consider¬ 
ations in selecting a sendee arm, let Mr, Newton 
explain the adoption of the 1903 Model magazine 
rifle of the United States —a Mauser in every 
detail save the change in position of the safety lug 
and the cutting in two of the firing pin—changes 
that only an expert could detect in examining the 
two rifles—Mauser and United States 1903. .ire 
our ordnance boards so unpatriotic that they deliber¬ 
ately take a foreign type of holt in preference to thi^ 
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gem of a Lce-Rcmingtoft? Wq have Mr. Newton’s 
word that the Lee-Remington in all the military re¬ 
quirements is the equal of the Mauser. The 
United States army Ordnance Department decided 
to the contrary. Which may we decide to possess 
the greater knowledge? 

Mr. Newton rightly points out that in the Rem¬ 
ington-Lee I did not discover any great inducement 
to selecting the bolt action as a perfect ami for 
hunting and other purposes. This is of great assist¬ 
ance to me in my argument. 

“Mr. Crossman is an enthusiastic advocate of 
the foreign bolt action,* 1 writes Mr. Newton. I 
might call Mr. Newton’s attention to the fact that 
he strays from the Straight and narrow path of 
truthfulness in this remark. I am an admirer of 
the Mauser type of bolt action but believe that its 
American adaption is the finest of ail. I prefer 
American arms at all times—when they are the 
equal of those made elsewhere in the points that go 
to make up a _ perfect firearm. Perhaps Mr. 
Newton can show that I have ever compared such 
weapons as the Colt and Smith &. Wesson revolvers 
with the clumsy weapons turned out abroad or that 
I have ever compared American arms with foreign 
—to the detriment of the former except in the line 
of the rifles made for ultra high power cartridges 
and which presumably would be used in very 
rough country. In this I have a shining example 
in the Patted Stales ordnance department in its 
selection of first the Krag-Jorgenson and later the 
Mauser-New Springfield for the use of the troops, 
of this country. Can Mr. Newton object to the 
citizens of a country casting sheep’s eyes at rifles 
not made at home, when its military experts in two 
separate instances, went abroad for rifles for the 
use of the troops of that country? If so* why? 

Mr. Newton says that the fact of a bolt being 
cocked by the cam motion or by the straight push 
home of the boll is a “trivial detail.” I can only 
refer Mr. Newton to the published remarks of 
Lieut. Whelen for light on this point. The worthy 
lieutenant has shot some* too* when, you come to 
investigate. 

[the 


Mr. Newton states — to prove his long experi¬ 
ence with the arms which we discuss— that the 
cammthg back of the firing pin on the Mauser is of 
very recent date. This feature is about twelve 
years old as far as the writer can ascertain* as ap¬ 
plied to the Mauser and it was used on the Krag T 
first issued In 1893—4: — or about sixteen years ago. 
Thus we have an accurate gauge of time with which 
we can measure Mr. Newton’s other remarks as to 
periods specified as “short time ago, etc.” The 
cam motion of cocking the arm, in fact, dates 
nearly back to the Indian fighting days and yet was 
never applied to that gem, the Remington-Lee. 
Is it possible that other details of the arm were also 
thaL far behind the times? 

both Mr. Newton and myself have attempted to 
demonstrate the merits of the a runs which we prefer. 
Mr. Newton can see the good points of the bolt 
action to some extent — as j can those of the lever 
type. To Mr. Newton the good points of one rifle 
loom up larger than do those of the other. 1 with 
perhaps a perverted vision, cannot see the matter 
in the same light. This is what makes arguments 
and often brings out the facts of the case. That 
Mr. Newton has brought out many, 1 frankly 
admit. It is to be regretted that Mr. Newton's 
carbon copies of his Mss. do not agree with the 
originals — through some fault in the carbon paper 
used, presumably. Through this strange variance 
I was fed to say regarding the copy sent me that 1 
was unable to find anything in it that seemed to be 
in harmony with the facts. Strangely enough the 
article that finally appeared in Outer’s Book differed 
from my copy and did contain many statements 
that were in direct harmony with the facts in the 
case. 

We must blame this to the mysterious difference 
between the Ms, sent me and the one sent to the 
editor of Outer’s Book. 

I have greatly enjoyed Air. Newton’s articles 
and confess that I have learned much from them— * 
although, stubbornly enough* I cannot find con¬ 
viction in his excellent papers. 

end] 


INTER-CLUB GALLERY MATCHES 


T HE National Rifle Association has been re* 
quested to inaugurate a series of inter-club 
gallery matches between the rifle clubs affil¬ 
iated with one association during the coming winter 
under the following conditions: 

Number of men on team, 5; number of shots 
per man, 10; distance, To feet; target, international 
(similar to Stand art! American); position, any 
authorized American position; arm, any .22 caliber 
rifle without telescope; entrance fee, $5.00 per club 
for the entire series; prize, a trophy, emblematic 
of the indoor team championship of United States 
to become the property of the club, and medals 
to each member of the winning team. 

It is proposed to use the entrance fee for the 
purchase of the trophy and medals. With the 


probable entry list of twenty-five or more dubs 
the prize will be worth striving for. 

The .targets to lie used in the matches will be 
signed and issued by the N. R, A. and returned 
to Lhe office of the Association after being shot on 
fur the judges to determine the scores and announce 
the winner. Scores will be shot in strings of five 
on separate targets and those telegraphed the 
night of the shoot will be unofficial. As soop as 
all entries are in the N. R. A. will make up a sched¬ 
ule, arranging it so Lhat all of the teams will com¬ 
pete with each other, the number of matches to 
be shot depending upon the number of entries. 
All matches to be shot on Saturday nights on dates 
to be later announced. All matches must be 
finished before March 1st. 



A LITTLE GUN TALK 

By Mrs. B. R. BUFFI!AM 


[Editor* s Note. — Mrs. Buff ham is a deputy game warden, of Neil* Mexico, with headquarters at Ro j- 
welL She is meeting with great success in her efforts to protect game, fish and upland fowl Under her 
personal direction, many of the rivers are bring restocked, and ranchmen are everywhere lending their 
assistance to obtain such splendid game birds as California quail, bob white, and Hungarian partridges, 
to stock the large cattle and sheep ranches. The ranch owners arc generous with their men arid money and 
the press is endeavoring to encourage the work and supplement the efforts of the state authorities .] 


O NE day last week I visited a second-hand 
store to look at a small stove. While there 
my attention was called to a large 
pile of . 22 caliber rifles of various makes *— 
there must have been at least fifty in nil. 
I asked i lie gentleman In charge what price 
the rifles were being sold at. He smiled 
and said the hoys had caught him for once; 
they had cost him an average of a dollar 
a piece* Many of them were comparatively 
new guns, and some of them were repeaters. 
Nearly every one that I examined had a cartridge 
or an empty shell stuck tightly in the chamber, 
and the barrels were f#ul and badly rusted. I 
offered the salesman a dollar for an autoloader 
on condition that he would punch the shell out 
of die chamber. In attempting tr> do so with 
a cleaning rod, the head came off leaving the 
cylinder of the shell stuck fast in the chamber. 
These rifles had been bought by health seekers, 
taken out and shot probably about fifty times, 
then set aside without cleaning. Subsequently 
some of them may have Wen used by inexperienced 
boys as marks of their efforts to extract the stuck 
shells with a jack knife were plainly visible on 
some of them. I did not invest, as most of those 
examined by me were utterly ruined. How do 
you keep your rifle clean? is a question often 
asked me. / do not let it get dirty , is my answer, 
I once ruined a fine new barrel by letting it get 
very foul and setting it aside in that condition. 
Once a rifle barrel becomes rusted, a new barrel 
Is the only remedy. I usually clean with a brass 
brush rod dipped in ammonia. Sometimes I 
use Rex lye In the proportions of a teaspoonful 
to a glass of water. 1 first rub out all the burned 
powder residue thoroughly, then dry carefully 
and oil with a good grade of oil. In loading 
the magazine I cover the last cartridge to be fired 
with Winchester gun grease. This acts as a lubri¬ 
cant and affords a partial and temporary protec¬ 
tion to the barrel and breech until it can lie cared 
for properly. When much shooting is done and 
the rifle is exposed to changes of temperature, 
unless it is cleaned promptly it will soon be ruined. 
I read with great interest of- the improvements 
suggested for rifles by men who make fire arms 
a study. I think it would be well to improve 
what we already have and try and get the best 
possible results from each. Rifles supposedly of 
the same caliber, often vary several thousands of 
an inch in diameter of the bore and they are not 
properly finished sometimes. They are sold at 
a price so low as to preclude the possibility of 
good workmanship or even good material. I 



think, however, that the principal trouble with 
American arms is the haste in turning them out 
and the lack of established standards to work to. 
I once visited a large factory and was deeply 
impressed with the unseemly speed with which 
rifles in vast numbers were turned out. It looked 
as if they were trying to fill a war contract with 
a time limit instead of making perfect and well 
finished arms for American sportsmen. 1 am 
familiar with gun making on both sides of the 
water. Gun making, as we knew it on Bond 
Street, London, is an art that has not yet reached 
America. There one can get what he wants — 
if one has the price. In America I can get a 
German to checker my stock neatly, he says he 
could even case-harden the working parts, but 
he acknowledges his inability to convert a weapon 
that handles like an army musket into a lady's 
fowling piece. On the whole, 1 am satisfied 
with my American machine made arms. Their 
performance is satisfactory if they are properly 
cared for, but I think it would pay the American 
manufacturer to concede something to the wishes 
of those from whom they draw their support. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN AMERICAN ARMS 

By “ALMO” 


A RUNAWAY; two ri lies thrown from a 
hunter's wagon with the result that the 
barrels of both were badly bent. The old 
man had paid but little attention to rifled arms for 
several years. As the owners of the two rifles 
were friends of mine, I determined to play a neigh¬ 
borly trick on them by straightening out the barrels 
unknown to them. The damaged rifles bad been 
left in a local hardware store. Having secured 
them I took them back to the designing room so 
as to enable me to work undisturbed. The first 
rifle was oi American make, a model 1895, cham- 
bered fur the .30 government ammunition. It 
took me less than five minutes to straighten the 
barrel of this arm and make it as good as ever. 
The other rifle was a HaeneUMannlicher, an im¬ 
ported arm. With this rifle my work as a gun 
smith was cut out for me. The barrel of the 
Mannlicher seemed to be as resilient as a buggy 
spring but after considerable effort* I finally suc¬ 
ceeded in getting it straightened so that it would 
stay. I examined the two rifles with great care, 
compared them and finally gave my opinion as 
follows: The American made arm is of soft steel 
and can be worked by automatic machinery run 
at a comparatively high rate of speed. Arms 
made in this manner may be sold aL a very low 
price but will not be as durable as arms made of 
harder metal. The imported rifle is made of 
tempered steel and has superior lasting qualities. 
I tested the bolts and receivers thoroughly to learn 
the degree of their temper and hardness and 
found the same relative difference throughout. 
The domestic made arm was constructed of soft 
mild Steel; while the foreign arm was composed 
of steel hardened by the best known process. 
No sane person expects to gel a gun of first class 
hardened steel as cheaply as one of the softer 
materia L The process of case hardening as 
applied to American sporting rifles is nearly a 
lost art. And for good reasons* no one except 
those who want fancy guns, seems to be willing 
to pay extra for it and the manufacturer is un¬ 
willing to work for reputation only, as some of 
the English gunmakers do. About ten years 
ago I ordered a model 1886 Winchester rifle, to 
be case hardened. When the arm arrived the 
receiver was well case hardened but the bolt and 
working parts were all soft. I at once made an 
iron box, filled it with bone charcoal, and made all 
wearing parts very hard. Let us see if the results 
warranted the trouble. On that action X wore 
out one .45^70 barrel, one .40-82 barrel, and one 
.33 caliber barrel somewhat damaged by rust. 
It now has screwed inio It a hardened imported 
barrel made by Haenel, taking an U m, m, car¬ 
tridge, It will be a test of time as to which will 
outlast the other, the American case hardened 
receiver or the imported barrel. The stock is of 
imported walnut and was beautifully checked, 
but constant use has worn the checking nearly 
smooth, yet it is still a beautiful arm. It surely 
pays to buy the very best in fire arms, but if we 


must have the very best we must pay fur them. 
Fancy walnut stocks, fine checking, and real case 
hardening are expensive extras on an arm, and 
add considerably to the modest price of the stand¬ 
ard American rifle. Many riflemen throughout 
the country are asking for improvements in mechan¬ 
isms but until we are ready to pay more for our 
arms we must be satisfied with what we have. 
The same conditions prevail in the shot gun de¬ 
partment of fire arms. The softness of the material 
used in their construction enables the manufac¬ 
turer to fill his factory with automatic cutting 
and milling machinery which run at a high rate 
of speed enables him to lurn out great quantities 
of guns with wonderful dispatch. Not many 
yeans ago I bought a very popular make of gun, 
a 16-gauge, I decided lhat the gun which was 
a fine shooting arm, was too heavy, and had too 
much metal in the frame. In reducing the gun 
to what I considered a proper weight and better 
balance, I had no trouble rutting away surplus 
metal from around the* inside hammers, also 
trimming down the heavy tang and working out 
unnecessary material around the main springs, 
thus reducing the total weight of the arm one- 
fourth. I sometimes find so called Krupp barrels 
very soft, compared with those that come to this 
country on imported guns. American manufac¬ 
turers are certainly turning out arms that are 
satisfactory to the great mass of their customers, 
and if gun cranks want anything different they 
can get it by ordering special hand-made guns. 
The first model even of machine made guns must 
be made by hand It is possible that a type of 
rifle could be produced that would suit both the 
hunter and army officer. If so, Uncle Sam could 
then send back all hi$ imported models, for the 
United States Government will never approve 
of anything inferior in the line of national fire 
arms. As for myself. If I ever again hunt big 
game with a rifle "that's dangerous/' I must 
know for a certainty that it is more powerful 
than even a well-made shotgun with plenty of 
powder and a steel-pointed projectile. From 
my earliest youth I have known the" danger of an 
encounter with wounded wild beasts in Africa. 
I have been surrounded by wild pigs in South 
America. 1 have barl several foot races with 
wounded moose in Canada. I have been tossed 
into a mesquit thicket by a wounded deer in 
Texas, all because X persisted in using a small 
bore which, while powerful enough to penetrate 
a Bread naught if it only were anchored long 
enough to be struck in a vital spot. If game 
would only remain standing long enough to plant 
the small bore, high power bullet in exactly the 
right spot, all would be well but since it does not, 
the old man will carry a weapon that will deliver 
a knock down, stay down blow in as vital a place 
as the time and my nerve will permit me to reach. 
Make sure of your aim for the first shot; then 
press the trigger. 
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EVERY INCH A RIFLE 


T HE neat fcnlf tone cut above places before 
our readers the subatam ud yet graceful out¬ 
lines of a well made and extremely serviceable 
.22 caliber rifle. Unlike many other small bore 
rifles, it was made for a definite, one might say a 
patriotic purpose and not merely to sell. This 
business-like looking little arm was built in England 
where it is manufactured in great numbers for the 
purpose of teaching the youth of that country the 
rudiments of military" marksmanship. The little 
weapon is well adapted to the purpose for which 
it was designed. It has a boll action, a simple 
and durable mechanism which cocks with the 
closing movement. The barrel is twenty-five inches 
long, the receiver and action adds Uvc inches more. 
The arm is a take-down and can be packed in a 
30-inch case. The stock is of gtxid close grained 
black walnut, with a neat pistol grip so placed 
that it affords a good support for the trigger hand* 
The dimensions of the stock are as follows: Lengthy 
thirteen and one-half inches; drop at the heel, two 
inches; drop at the comb, one and three-eighths 


inches. The barrel is chambered for the .22 long 
rifle cartridge and the sights are patterned dosdy 
after those of the English service rifle* The rear 
sight is adjustable for elevations up to two hundred 
yards; it is located seventeen inches from I he 
marksman’s eye and an equal distance from the 
front sight* The rifle measures forty-two Inches 
over all* is perfectly balanced and is provided with 
a pair of excellent sling swivels. The luamd is 
thirteen-sixteenths of an inch in diameter for its 
entire length, which gives a muzzle weight that is 
lacking in short tapered barrets but is essential 
to close holding. The receiver is only one-thirty- 
seconds of an inch larger than the diameter of the 
barrel, thus giving a uniform and unbroken sight¬ 
ing plane* Notwithstanding the dimimlive Ixjre 
it is every inch a rifle. The unique rifle is the 
property of Mr. Paul B* Jenkins, who purchased 
it while abroad recently. Like all English arms, 
it bears the proof mark. The barrel is stamped 
Cogswell ik Harrison, London, and the receiver 
bears the inscription New Cerius Regd* 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


THE MAXIM SILENCER 

Editor Gun Department: I think I should 
like to use a Maxim Silenrer on my ,35 self-loading 
Remington* Do you think it practical for deer 
hunting, and can it be secured, ready fitted* for 
the rifle. Very truly, P, E. DeMILLS* 

[I referred Mr. DcMills’ letter to the Maxim 
people who wrote him direct as follows; "We are 
in receipt of your letter written to Mr. Kane, of the 
Outer’s Book, which has been turned over to us 
for a reply* The Maxim Silencer at present h only 
adapted for use on rifles and we can equip all 
rifles with the exception of the Remington Auto¬ 
loading gun. We are experimenting with a silencer 
for this rifle, and expect to have it on the market 
In several months. We are also experimenting 
with a silencer adapted for use on shotguns, and 


expect to have it on the market very soon* The 
difficulty with tbV Remington, you understand, is 
due to the recoiling barrel, which requires a different 
type of silencer* It is entirely possible to build a 
Silencer for this, but we have been so rushed with 
other work that we have not had time to perfect it. 
We are placing your name on record, and will 
write you when we are ready to receive your order 
for this type of silencer.”'— R* A. K.j 


THE POCKET GUN 

Editor Gun Department: If the general run 
of thinking readers were to assimilate Mr. L. D. 
Whittemore’s letter on the Pocket Gun, in its 
entirety, where would some, or even all of our 
revolver dubs scattered throughout the country 
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wind up? By disbanding, of course. The old 
adage, “What is one man's food is another's poison,” 
applies here just as it does in its original place, 
Mr. W. refers (supposedly) to Mr. Haines' efforts 
to get the S, A. swingout cylinder revolver produced, 
and I believe also that several of the- prominent 
revolver enthusiasts’ ideas were embodied in Mr, 
Haines'design. 3n reading the numerous articles 
on the subject I do not remember seeing one 
reference to the new design being better adapted to 
killing a fellow man than any other. Self-preserva¬ 
tion is the first law, etc*, and seems to apply here 
only, and to this end only also, is there the remotest 
Idea that the new design would be used against 
man. The military experts have decided for the 
double action for the service, and this fact removes 
the remaining opportunity to use the new (so called) 
gun for homicide, with all its various ramifications. 
Where would our mechanical, electrical and chemi¬ 
cal world be today, if someone was not working 
up “something new? 1 ’ 

Our sporting magazines, one and all* are leading 
men, women and children toward the open air, 
active life, for whfrt it may give in recreation, 
healthy minds and Ixalies, anti revolver and pistol 
shooting, along with the rifle and shotgun, are 
among the foremost pastimes urged, and nowhere 
can we find evidence of retrogression to cannibal¬ 
ism, or savage tendencies through their use. 

Mr. Whittemonc has cited an accident to his 
brother by a revolver shot, but that gentleman 
must have been pointing the revolver toward him¬ 
self, instead of away, so the revolver should not be 
held for the entire fault* Accidents will happen, 
in any walk of life, but when they happen with 
firearms, it is usually a case of carelessness or lack 
of knowledge of the weapon. Just how it is 
possible to raise the .22 caliber rifle and the shotgun 
to the “safe” plane (comparatively speaking) and 
leave the revolver out of the discussion, k hardly 
in line with the number of small boys {four or five 
in this city lately) injured by .22 caliber rifles, and 
those “experienced” hunters who pull a shotgun 
through a fence or about a boat, loaded, by the 
muzzle. 

So far as the fact that the revolver or pistol is 
not a game getting gun goes, that is too broad to 
apply generally, I have personal acquaintance 
with two gentlemen who do not carry a rifle into 
the big woods for their fall hunting trip, I also 
believe Mr. Haines uses a revolver for hunting 
considerably, and without doubt many others, 
some of whom, too, are not aide to get SO per cent 
of their shots in a 50-yard bull. If I, myself, 
could gel started with SO per cent of my shots in 
an 8-inch bull at 50 yards, 1 should keep steadily 
plugging 'until I could get the entire string in, and 
then strive toward equal results in the smaller, 
and more elusive centers of the big bulk Careful 
jxi-rusal of the revolver and pistol scores in Anns 
and the Man, made largely by non-tnilitarv men— 
by doctors, lawyers and other professional men, 
with an occasional woman's first rate score—does 
not indicate a baneful effect with the small gun.. 

As to the automatic pistol being so far bad, 
Gen. Drain's editorial in Arms and the Man, dis¬ 
cussing Mr, De Angelk' article on the automatic 
shows where the wind blows in the automatic 
pistol direction. 1 have copies of the government 
tests on the revolvers and auto pistols submitted 


to the board, and the main criticism against the 
auto is an uncertainty of positive functioning, 
with the necessity or possibility of requiring a 
second hand (this in cavalry use) to prepare for 
firing the first shot, all as compared with the double 
action revolver, already so familiar to the military 
man* *1 he persistence of the government toward 
automatic pistols rather casts doubt on the state¬ 
ment that they are “an abomination, etc.”, and the 
fact that an issue of automatics was returned to 
the factory for correction in some particular, and 
returned to the government for reissue and further 
trial, also helps the cause of the automatic* 

X have two single shot pistols, a revolver, a Luger 
auto, two high power rifles, two target rifles, and 
a small machine shop to go along with them. On 
these bright, crisp October days, my wife, little 
girl and I, start out into the surrounding country 
with a lunch, kick up the fallen leaves and pick up 
nuts until our stomaclfc call a halt* I always 
carry my Luger, and my wife shoots this quite 
well, but X never carry a heavy rifle, nor a heavy 
shotgun with three or four pounds of ammunition. 
Come again, Mr, Wh rue more. Yours truly, 

F. R* JOHNSON. 


SHARP POINT PENETRATION 

Editor Gun Department: Yesterday, while 
firing a dew- Springfield rifle with Frankfort Arsenal, 
1 1)08, ammunition (sharp point bullets), I was 
amazed to find that none of the bullets pierced a 
black oak sapling that was only inches thick. 
The distance was 18 yards. Being accustomed to 
the Krag cartridge, which would pierce a 20-inch 
oak. at that distance, I could hardly believe my 
eyes. On chopping the sapling and splitting it, 
w 7 e found that the average penetration was only 
inches. The bullets were not deformed at the 
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point, but had lost the bearing part of the jacket 
and nearly every trace id lead. The front of jacket, 
back to the shoulder, was empty and had been 
squeezed flat, lengthwise* Bits of lead recovered 
from the tree showed no sign of melting. In spongy 
wood, such as soft pine, the penetration of th t 
Springfield bullets was as great as we bad expected. 
But I was dumbfounded, and so were my com¬ 
panions, by the proof that a sharp point bullet, 
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driven at'some 2700 Feet a second, would not pierce 
green oak timber any farther than a good revolver. 

Various theories were suggested, but it seems to 
me that the true explanation is this:— 

A shortj sharp pointed bullet acts as a wedge. 
It spreads ihc fibers Jfor a considerable distance all 
around as in Fig. 1. A blunt pointed bullet, on 
the contrary, acts as a punch. It has little more 
lo do than to drive ahead of it a cylinder of its own 
diameter, as in Fig. 2. 

In splitting a tough log with a wedge you must 
give light taps with the maul. If you strike hard, 
the wedge will fly out backward from the cleft. 
So the snort, sharp pointed bullet, driven at high 
velocity, when it enters a tough and springy sul>- 
stance, acts as a wedge until the pressure on its 
sides is loo great for the bullet to bear. The lead 
is then squeezed out to the rear and the jacket is 
disrupted. 

The sharp point, however, is the best shape for 
penetrating an easily yielding medium, such as 
air, or flesh, or spongy wood—anything, in short, 
that is noi firm enough to crush Lhe sides of the 
bullet and squirt the lead out backward. 

It was suggested by a companion that lhe pene¬ 
tration of the sharp point in firm substances would 
be greater at long range, owing to reduced velocity; 
but the bullet would still be acting as a wedge 
from the very moment of contact, and its sides 
would be subject to enormous crushing strain. 
It seems to be safe, once more, for a soldier to get 
behind a hardwood tree. Yours truly, 

HORACE KEPHART. 


RELOADING FOR THE SAVAGE 

Editor G unDe part me nt : I ha ve read Sandy’s 
inquiry regarding reloading the .32 40 Savage in 
the August number, and Mr. J. E. Taylor's inter¬ 
esting ankle in the September number. 

1 have a .32-40, 20-inch barrel, take dow n 
Savage equipped with the Lyman peep, Lyman 
folding leaf and Sheard gold bead front sights. 

1 have done some reloading for this arm and use 
the Savage reloading tool and Ideal bullet moulds. 
For this cartridge I Hkc the Savage tool better than 
the Ideal took and I have loaded a few .32-10 
cartridges with an Ideal No. 10 special tool for 
8 m.in, M ami Ik her cartridges. Just took out the 
priming hook and found it worked allright. I 
resize shells fired with regular and H. P. loads with 
the Savage too! before reloading. Shells used for 
short range loads do not need resizing. I did not 
care to buy an Ideal shell resizer and the muzzle 
resizer would probably make the shells bottle necks. 
I do not resize any bullets. 

With Ideal bullet No. 312,247, 1 ID grain weight 
I have used 9 grains by weight of Du Ponl No, 1, 
also DuPont Sehucuen. which is just as good or 
better for this bullet and the powder is much cheaper. 
Have used six grains, by weight, Sharpshooter, but 
it did not burn clean. Am now using six grains 
weight. Savage No, 2 and like it, I am only a fair 
shot, but with six grain Savage No. 2 or nine grain 
Schuetzen, and shooting from improvised rest, I 
have made 2|4nch groups at 30 yards. 

For mid-range loads I use Ideal bullet No. 
319,247, 165 grain. With this bullet I have used 
10 grains Dupont No. 1, 12 grains Sharpshooter, 


16 grains Schuetzen and 32 grains King's smokeless 
F. G. I have done a little belter shooting with 
Schuetzen than with either No. 1 or Sharpshooter. 
My first shooting with semi-smokeless was very 
poor but of late have done as well with it as with 
Schuetzen. I first tried F. F. G., but it gave rather 
high pressure and is not so accurate in my rifle as 
F. G. Have used a few Peters factory cartridges 
loaded with semi-smokdess and didn't get good 
results then. Probably because I might have used 
them just after shooting H. F. bads. 

Semi-smoke less or Schuetzen may be accurately 
measured with the L. & R. micrometer measure, 
but I couldn't do even fair shooting, loading Sharp¬ 
shooter with that measure. Have since bought 
scales and weigh dense powder charges. The 
instructions on the Sharpshooter cans say j dram 
or 12 grains for the 32-49. I found f dram by 
measure weighed alxiul 15 grains. 

The barrel of my rifle calibrates .321 and I had 
a mould for bullet No. 319,295 marie a trifle large. 
When cast one part tin to ten of lead, the bullet 
weighs 175 grains. With this bullet 1 used 24 grains 
weight, Savage No. 1 powder and got results about 
equal to 26 grains No. 1 with the 165 grains U. ML C. 
soft point bullet, 25 grains Savage No. 1 gave too 
high velocity. 

Judging from the primers the gas check-load 
gave much lower pressures than hand loaded 
cartridges with 26 grains No. 1 and soft point 
bullets, although the factory bullets were lighter. 

I bought new U. M. C., H, P. shells for loading 
with gas check, bullets and used U. M. C. No. 9 
primers. 1 use the No. 9 primer with all loads, 
including semi-smokeless. Have been told the 
No. 9 does not do so well with short range loads, 
but I hard used U. M. C. No. 74 and No. Sj primers 
with light loads and the No. 9 does just as well for 
me. Have shot Savage and U. M. C T H. P. 
cartridges and see no difference in the shooting* 
The fired shells may be repeatedly reloaded with 
short and mid-range loads. For the gun crank 
who likes to experiment, the .32-40 Savage is, I 
believe, the best rifle in the medium H. P, class. 
- Yours truly, E. H* McCABE, Jin 


AUXILIARY BARRELS 

Editor Gun Department: In the October 
issue there is a request from Mr. W. L. Parker 
for information as to where he can purchase the 
auxiliary rifle barrels from three to six inches long. 
Very likelv he refers to the “rifled bullet shell" 
made by Elterich & Co., 17 John St., New York. 
That was their address some years ago. These 
lubes are made in 2%, 4, 6 and HI inches, for ,32 
$. & W. t ,38 S. & 32-29 and 32-40. 

In case Mr. Parker finds they are no longer 
made, I have one for .32-20, six inches long that 
I will part with without much persuasion, for as 
a rifle it did not meet my expectations. 

It may interest Mr. MacQueett and many others 
who want a .22 caliber auto pistol, to know that 
in case they can not get the article they want 
that the Colt people are considering putting out 
a revolver on the lines of the police positive to 
take the .22 W. R. F. cartridge, in case there are 
indications of a sufficient demand to justify the 
manufacture. Their representative had one made 
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up by band, at Camp Perry this year and those 
interested are urged to write to the company, so 
that a decent showing of those warning a man’s 
size .22 will be made. E. L, STEVENSON* 


AUTOMATIC ACTIONS 

Editor Gun Department: Please inform me 
whether an automatic rifle will discharge auto¬ 
matically after it has been shot once without 
again releasing the trigger; that is, will it continue 
if the trigger is held back, until the gun empties 
itself. Yours, E. B. 

[In all American makes of automatic sorting 
rifles, shotguns, and pistols, the trigger is pulled 
for each and every shot. The weapon is func¬ 
tioned by hand for the first shot; this leaves a 
loaded shell in the chamber of the barrel, the 
action closed, and the hammer cocked* The 
trigger is then pulled, the chamber pressure func¬ 
tions the arm leaving it loaded, dosed and cocked 
as before. The trigger must be pressed once for 
each discharge. Holding back the trigger has 
no effect on automatic arms of the sporting type. 
It has, however, on military automatic rapid fire 
guns, many types of which will continue a high 
sjjeetl fire until the ammunition is exhausted by 
simply holding or Locking Lhe trigger back. In 
the latter style of gun the cartridges arc fed into 
the action by gravity, spring clips, or belts* — 
R, A* K.J 


RELOADING CARTRIDGES 

Editor Gun Department: I do not pose as 
being an authority on reloading cartridges for 
modern fire arms, but I have had some experi¬ 
ence along that line and I am prompted to publish 
my methods with a view' to help other ambitious 
riSe shooters who are in no way related to a gen¬ 
erous ammunition manufacturer. I have been a 
lover of the rifle for several years. When I first 
began lu shoot, I soon discovered that it required 
considerable ammunition to develop a good shot 
and, as it is rather an expensive commodity, 1 
determined to try and reload my own shells. I 
consulted several of the manufacturers on the 
subject of reloading and was informed that it 
could not be done successfully. 1 determined to 
try, however, and at once wrote to the rifleman’s 
friend, Mr* j. H. Barlow of the Ideal Manufac¬ 
turing Co., New Haven, Connecticut. He sent 
me the necessary tools and that which was Just 
as necessary, simple directions for their use, and 
a copy of his hand book, and then I went to it.” 
J will say as a preliminary that ii is useless to ex¬ 
pect good results without good tools, so I bought 
a complete set of Ideal tools, and from the first 
got good results. My rifle is a .35 caliber Reming¬ 
ton autoloader and I used the Ideal bullet No* 
358315 for general purposes; just as I would have 
used the regular factory loads. 1 have frequently 
put the factory and my reloaded shell in the clips 
alternately and could not tell the difference when 
fired without looking at the primer. I used Ideal 
No. 10 tool with double adjustable chamber. 
1 do not crimp at all for target work and for hunt¬ 
ing in the hills crimp but lightly in the forward 
groove* I use Ideal bullet lubricator and sizer 


No, 1, as it places the gas cheeks at the same 
time. I size to 359 thousands and resize my 
shells inside and out every time I use them; out¬ 
side first and then inside. J use the U. M, C. 
No, 9 non-mercuric primer washing the shells 
carefully after each firing* By so doing the shells 
may be reloaded many times. Sometimes my 
reloaded shells will split in various unexpected 
ways, but mostly at the neck, I have reloaded 
thousands of shells and have never had to use a 
broken shell extractor but once. 1 use Ideal 
powder measure No, 5 and set it for 38 grains 
black powder, which gives me 28 grains DuPont 
.30 caliber granular, and the same of I*. & R. 
Lightning* In reloading 1 use an Ideal re- and 
de-capper No. 2, and for convenience and to pre¬ 
vent the rimless shell from tipping over I have 
a hard wood block oblong in shape that holds 
50 shells seated to the depth of } of tin inch. With 
this very convenient outfit it is a real pleasure 
to reload ones cartridges* Thus it is possible to 
vary one’s loads at will to meet the requirements 
of [he game field or the target range. List year 
I spent several weeks in the hilts after big game, 
our party secured Its legal limit and ray four were 
secured with the *35 Remington auto-loader and 
reloaded ammunition* I have made several 
targets with my reloaded shells that were very 
satisfactory; friends who were present pronounced 
them equal to anything they had ever seen. My 
rifle is sighted with an ivory bead front and Marble 
rear peep sight, ' Yours truly, 

L. B, D* 


PREFERS RESULTS 

Editor Gun Departments I have read so much 
of the merit* and demerits of various rifles, in the 
sportsmen’s journals of late, that 1 am inclined 
to think something has been omitted* It is always 
that d—d gun when an inexcusable miss has been 
made and "my trusty piece and the dandy shot 
I made,” when a fairly good shot has been scored. 

Now, doesn’t more depend on the skill and 
gumption of the man behind the gun Lhan on any 
technical difference in the methods of opening and 
dosing the breech? t once hunted deer with a man 
from Chicago who carried a rifle valued at one 
hundred and fifty dollars and saw him miss a 
broad side shot at a standing buck less than twenty 
yards distant* His first exclamation was "That 
a—d rifle isn’t sighted right.” I afterwards 
targeted the arm at the same distance and found 
it absolutely perfect. My own rifle cost but fifteen 
dollars and with it 1 killed a two hundred-pound 
buck at over one hundred yards. It is not the 
difference in the price of the arms, or lhe difference 
between a bolt or lever operated mechanism that 
gets the game, it is the properly aimed bullet from 
a good serviceable weapon of [appropriate caliber 
and energy. Being anxious that my friend should 
be successful and secure a deer I placed him In 
a favorable position on a much frequented cross 
runway and secluded myself where I could watch 
the result. When the coveted buck did show up 
my friend discharged one shell at easy range and 
immediately pumped out every cart ridge in the 
magazine without pulling the trigger. Let some 
of your scientific rifle experts write something 
that will help the no rice fo make himself immune 
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from buck fever* During my twenty years experi¬ 
ence as a deer hunter* I have had but one shell 
jam or Slick in the chamber of my rifle, and that 
was one which I had reloaded myself. I tilled it 
full of smokeless powder and then forced an un- 
resized bullet into the shell I wonder why it 
stuck? I have seen a man use a fine rifle barrel 
as a lever to pry logs apart In order to get at a 
mink. It wouldn't require much of a philosopher 
or a soothsayer to discover the reason why that 
rifle, so accurate at the home target range, would 
miss a deer at short range. Now, Mr. Kane, 
can’t you swing the drift of the talk of these excel¬ 
lent writers from technical descriptions of com pli¬ 
cated mechanisms, to interesting stories of what 
they have done with their rifles Most of us, I 
think, would raiher read of the things that have 
been done. When I was a lad of ten* I was al* 
lowed the use of firearms such as, in those days, 
were to be found in almost every farm house, 
and I thought that being able to handle a gun, 
"f was the only rooster on the- fence.” One day 
I loaded the old muzzle loader pretty full and 
strutted otlf to the swirtunm’ hole to get a shot at 
ducks which sometimes settled there; before I 
reached there, however, I spie< I a squirrel in an 
old shell bark hickory, and thinking that it would 
look pretty big to bring in a squirrel, determined 
to try a shot at him, resting the old timer in a 
forked hickory I let her talk. I heard what she 
said, but for a long time couldn't understand 
how it was that I had only the stock left. The 
old hickory still bears the scar and I have the 
pieces of the wrecked gun to verify my story. 
Perhaps if, as a boy, I had heard more about 
what would be a proper load for a gun, 1 might 
still have the old fusee. What can you do with 
your rifles outside of using them to criticise and 
find fault with? Yours, 

L. A. BURROW. 


A FEW QUESTIONS 

Editor Gun Department: I wish to ask a few 
questions, and add my mite to assist others in 
making their selection of a safe and durable rifle. 
For all ’round work I prefer the Savage .32-40* 
but for snap shooting at deer or bear in the ihick 
cover of a woods and mountains, the .35 caliber 
Remington auto-loader is best. For long range 
shooting and fi»r a protracted mountain trip after 
big game, the Krag is best, as it is always ready 
for business anti requires no petting [ have 
used most of the black powder cartridges, in¬ 
cluding the ,45-90. but must say that I prefer 
the .45-70 in it model 1880 Winchester to any¬ 
thing In that line. [ have seen most of the later 
models of different makes jam* an experience I 
have never had with my Krag. I have never seen 
the New Springfield and would like to know if 
it will shoot the same cartridges as the Krag. 
Which would be the better arm to take on a long 
hard trip remote from the base of supplies and a 
hundred miles or more from the nearest gun re¬ 
pair shop, the New Springfield, the Mauser or the 


Mannlkher? The cut of the proposed .22 calilier 
automatic pistol as published in the October 
number of the Outer’s would just about suit me, 
although I would prefer a longer barrel, say about 
eight inches. I carry a ten-inch barrel .25 caliber 
Stevens pistol, in addition to my heavy rifle, as a 
small game getter, but being but a single shot 
weapon they are slow. One automatic pistol of 
the model and caliber as outlined by you would 
just suit me, and I believe every shooter would 
warn one. As an auxiliary to the heavy game 
rifle it would save the heavy and expensive rifle 
ammunition, dispense with the miniature loads 
and develop expert pistol as well as rifle shots, 
and prove a never-failing source of amusement 
in camp. Yours, J, M. T, 

[Yourchoice of arms for your locality is sufficient 
evidence I hat you are a practical man and im¬ 
partial to tlie different types of mechanisms. Every 
rifle placed on the market at the present time by 
reputable manufacturers, either foreign or domestic, 
may be depended upon if only common sense Is 
exercised in their use. Each individual type has 
some particular feature to commend it. The 
New Springfield, the Mauser, and the Munnlicher 
of different models, are all arms that may be 
depended upon under the most exacting condi¬ 
tions; there is, however, one advantage in using 
a domestic marie gun. In the event of a break¬ 
down it Would be easier to duplicate the broken 
parts than in the case of a foreign made arm. 
The New Springfield Is chambered for the 1906 
ammunition. If is a rimless shell and entirely 
diSereni from the flanged shell used in the Krag.— 
R. A. K.J 


WHO CAN ANSWER ? 

Editor Gun Department: Will you kindly 
advise me whether there is a gun made having 
in combination a twelve or sixteen gauge shotgun 
barrel with a .22 caliber rifle barrel? 

I am familiar with the gun manufactured by 
the Marble Company of Gladstone, Michigan, 
but this h not what I am after. I know also of 
guns having in combination "full-grown” shotgun 
barrels with large calibered rifle barrels, but 1 
cannot see in to find the combination first referred 
to—12 or 16 shotgun barrel with .22 caliber rifle 
barrel. Yuurs, verv trulv, 

F, M. FERNSTROM. 

[I know of no manufacturer at the present time 
who makes a 12 or 16 guage shotgun in combination 
with a .22 caliber. The Royal Arms Company of 
Wheeling, West Virginia, and the Daley Three- 
Barrel Gun Company, make high grade shotguns 
in combination with rifle barrels chambered for 
center fire cartridges. Among other the 25-20, 
the 32-40 and the 3S-55 T would suggest that you 
communicate with the firms named, they might 
build a gun for you according to your specification. 
The combination which you have described would 
be a most desirable one in some localities,^ 
R. A. K.] 
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, This department Is intended to be a placer for the ^chan^e and discussion 
of views on any subject pertaining to arms and ammunition, from which no one 
with an idea to advance shall be barred. The only conditions are (hat the 
og anion must sot be manifestly absurd, that it be expressed in courteous language 
and that no personalities be indulged in. Each opinion is printed for what it 
is worth and its publication docs not commit the editor (o the view expressed. 
The widest rouge will be permitted and our readers are invited to make free 
use of these pages, but it is important to remember that under no circumstances 
uitl personalities ever be permitted* 



UNIFORM OR GAIN TWIST? 


I N the days of abnormally long rifle barrels, 
slow twist, black powder, and bullets having 
a short bearing on the rifling, the gain twist 
system of rifling barrels was more commonly used 
than at the present time. In fact I know of no 
American manufacturer who makes use of the 
gain twist system in the rifling of barrels calcu¬ 
lated for the use of modern ammunition* It is 
a fact that some of the most accurate target shoot¬ 
ing known to the craft, was done with arms rifled 
according to the gain twist system. However, 
it does not appear that rifles made with equal 
care and workmanship, and rifled with a uniform 
twist, would not have given equal accuracy under 
like conditions. The fact that the uniform twist 
system of rifling barrels has survived through an 
era of test, and experiment, during which revolu¬ 
tionary theories as to explosives and projectiles 
were worked out, proves its superiority under 
varying conditions. The partisans of the gain 
twist claim that by its use the rotary motion or 
spin is imparled to the bullet in a gradual and 
ever increasing ratio, so that the bullet leaves 
the muzzle at its maximum speed and without 
wobbling on its long axis. It k maintained by 
champions of the uniform twist system of rifling 
that the same result Is obtained by T the ever acceler¬ 
ating force of powder gases, generating and ex¬ 
panding behind the bullet. It is a demonstrated 
fact that a bullet con trol led by any system'of rifling 
does not reach its maximum velocity until after it 
leaves the muzzle of the rifle. It is evident that 
with the gain twist a certain amount of stripping 
takes place as the bullet is driven against the ever 
changing pitch of the rifling. This may be easily 
demonstrated by pushing a bullet having a long 
true cylinder Waring, through the bore of a gain 
twist rifle* An examination of the bullet will 
show that the grooves cut in the bullet by the 
lands of the barrel, are slightly broadened at each 
end while the lands on the bullet left by the grooves 
of the barrel are correspondingly narrowed at each 


end. Thus we sec that it would only require a 
barrel of a certain length and the gain twist would 
ultimately strip live bullet completely. With the 
uniform twist there is no displacement of lead 
or defacement of the bullet except what is neces¬ 
sary to receive the lands of the barrel at the breech 
at the inslant of upset, after which no change 
takes place until the bullet has left the barrel. 
Jr has been shown by Mr. Perry D, Kent with his 
muzzle venting process, and by Hiram Percy 
Maxim with his silencer* that It does not adversely 
affect the accuracy, range or penetration, of rifled 
arms, to relieve the pressure slightly, or arrest the 
gases entirely at the muzzle. This demonstrated 
fact is slightly at variance with the theory of the 
gain twist. Many of the target rifles of muzzle 
loading days were rifled with a gain twist; loaded 
with a moderate charge of powder and a round 
or a conical ball having a short bearing on the 
rifling. When used with a buckskin or linen 
patch in the comparatively slow pitch, under 
these conditions, the increasing twist cutting its 
way through the short bearing on the surface of 
the bullet could make but little difference and 
indeed might be an advantage unless the twist 
of the rifling were increased to such a degree 
that the bullet would be driven over the lands 
near the muzzle, borne of the advantages of 
loading from the muzzle are that the act of pressing 
the buiJct home, cleans the bore and leaves it in 
exactly the same condition for each succeeding 
shot. The base of the bullet Is not deformed as 
would be the case if the bullet were sealed from 
the breech, ahead of the chamber, and the bullet 
will naturally follow the rifling in inverse order 
from the direction of loading and with less friction. 
When a bullet with a long bearing such us k used 
in modern target rifle, is loaded from the muzzle, 
using a false muzzle and a rifle with uniform 
twist, the bullet reaches Its position ahead of the 
chamber in perfect condition except for the small 
amount of lead cut from it by the lands at the 
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No, 1— Round ha)!, showing impression of fain twist. No, 2 — Conic.il boUel, showing short bearing of gain Wist 
rifttnc, No, 3— Bullet scaled'from the muzzle, showing impression of uniform twist and i^rfecl base, No. 4—Bullrt with long 
Cylinder bearing seated from the mujtde of a rifle having a gain twist. No, 5—Showing f he displacement of lead caused by seating 
a bullet from the breech. No. 0—Base view of No, 5. At! these cuts are exaggerated, the better to illustrate the test. 


muzzle while being started by fhe plunger in the 
false muzzle* The passage of the bullet with 
its long bearing, engaged at every point by the 
uniform twist during the process of sealing the 
bullet from the muzzle is the best scheme yet 
devised for placing the bullet in the barrel with 
its long axis true to the center of the bore; unless 
the bullet travels through the bore, and leaves the 
muzzle with its long axis perfectly parallel with 
long axis of the bore, accuracy need not be expected 
with any system of rifling. Excellent results 
have been obtained by seating the bullet in the 
lands flush with the forward end of the chamber. 
When the bullet is of proper diameter and is 
sealed in this manner it is perfectly gas tight* 
There is, however, a possibility that the delivery 
at the muzzle may be affected by the action of 
unequal gas pressure on the imperfect base of the 
bullet* The effect of seating the bullet from the 
breech is to force back the lead displaced by the 
lands, leaving it in the form of little bulges on the 
base of the bullet at the rear end of each land* 
When the bullet is seated from the muzzle this 
condition is absent, as the lands of the barrel carry 
the displaced lead forward to where the bullet 
begins to taper* It then ceases to be a factor. 
To secure accuracy with any system of rifling 
the base of the bullet should be absolutely perfect, 
there should be no serrated edges caused by lead 
being crowded back as the tight fitting bullet is 
forced into the rifling. The bullet should be 
seated true to the axis of the bore and perfectly 
gas tight. A slight deformity of the bullet at the 
point may not seriously affect the accuracy of its 
flight but the slightest deformity at the base is 
sure to do so* This theory may be easily proved 
by the following lest* Cut a small shaving of lead 
from the point of the bullet at one side leaving a 
slight bevel; on firing it will be observed that the 
accuracy is not seriously affected as the spin or 
rotary motion of the bullet corrects its tendency 
to deviate from a direct line by presenting the 
deformed side of die bullet to the deflecting influ¬ 
ence of the atmosphere impartially from every 
direction. Now cm an equal amount of lea<l 
from the edge of the base of a bullet on one side 
and watch the result when the rifle is fired. When 
the bullet under the tremendous pressure of the 
gas reaches the muzzle, the gas rushes to the 
slight opening caused by the beveled side of the 
bullet where, acting as a wedge, it deflects the 


base of the bullet in an opposite direction throwing 
it off its balance sometimes causing a keyhole in 
the target* a miss, or a spiral flight. I have fre¬ 
quently examined bullets that had lieen pushed 
from muzzle to breech through rifles having a 
uniform twist. In most instances I have noticed 
that where the bullet begins to taper and the point 
of contact of Ihe rilling on the bullet ceases, the 
impression of the rifling stops at a uniform distance 
on all sides of the bullet thus proving that the 
projectile was true with the axis of the bore, or in 
the vernacular of the craft, "well centered.” In 
the case of bullets seated from the breech this 
much to be desired condition is not so easily ob¬ 
tained except when using bullets with a long, true 
cylinder bearing having a flirt catching shoulder* 
With the latter model of bullet variations from 
true center do not occur as frequently as with 
shorter bearing and gradually tapered bullets* 
To those observing rifle men who have given 
sufficient study to this interesting subject to have 
formed an opinion, no doubt a majority would 
agree that it would be impossible to pass a bullet 
through a gain twist rifle without a certain dis¬ 
tortion of the bullet* The principle may be 
illustrated by trying to apply a nut to a boh of the 
same size but of slightly different thread; the 
result is usually a crossed or destroyed screw. 
In the case of the gain twist the effort of the bullet 
to follow the constantly changing pitch of the 
rifling causes a widening of the grooves in the softer 
metal of the bullet at each end* Therefore if 
the bullet fits the rifling at the breech it will not 
do so at the muzzle the grooves cut in the bullet 
will be enlarged creating a condition favorable 
to gas cutting and consequent inaccuracy. There 
is little danger of a bullet stripping in any kind of 
twist where the powder charge is not excessive 
and the bullet is properly tempered* It is sur¬ 
prising how shallow the rifling may be and still 
retain a sufficient grip of the bullet to prevent 
stripping. No less an authority than Mr. Pope, 
the famous expert and barrel maker is authority 
for the statement that "If a regular *32 smooth 
bore be placed in a rifling machine and the rilling 
head be exchanged for a lead plug containing 
coarse emery, the slight scratches made on the 
inside of the barrel are sufficient to properly rotate 
or spin the normal projectile for this bore, and 
the rifle, for a few shots will do fair work.” Ex¬ 
periments conducted by F. G* Mann and his 
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associates, 1894-1908, show that a .32—10-200 
bullet tempered 1 to 30 seated one-fourth of an 
Inch Into rifling with a 16-inch twist will bold 
without stripping until the bullet is literally twisted 
in two. This would seem like an argument for 
bullets with a short bearing but it must be re¬ 
membered that to secure uniform accuracy sufficient 
bearing must be given the bullet to center it per¬ 
fectly, Let US assume for the sake of argument 
that the rifle we are using Is bored with an initial 
twist of one turn in 30 inches and a final twist 
of one turn in IS inches. Obviously, the perform¬ 
ance of the rifle would be calculated on the basis 
of an 18-Igch twist, as it has Wen shown that the 
bullet will not jump the rifling except under certain 
conditions not present with the combination of 
barrel and bullet here described, it would seem 
that the two standards of pitch In the one barrel 
were wholly unnecessary. It would lie logical 
to expect superior accuracy from a barrel having 
a uniform twist, a perfectly hiring and correctly 
centered bullet than from one that has an ever 
changing twist to deform the bullet, a serrated 
base or a short bearing that permits the bullet 
to be displaced from true center by an uneven upset. 


The study of ballistics, as applied to high power 
small arm for the past twenty years, seems to 
have practically eliminated the gain twist as a 
factor to be considered in modern rifle building* 
Some of our heavy ordnance is rifled according 
to that system but the rotary motion is imparted 
to the projectile through the medium of soft metal 
bands around the projectile which have a short 
contact surface on the multi-groove system of 
rifling. The wonderful results obtained with our 
uniform twist rifle, sharp pointed bullets, and 
modern explosives, would indicate that our ballistic 
engineers are on the right trail. However, it is 
by no means settled that the gain twist has passed 
forever. Military people are rapidly reducing the 
weight of their bullets and, contrary to theories 
formerly entertained, are improving the range 
and accuracy of their small arms. It Is therefore 
just within the possibilities that If we persist in 
our effort to still further increase the Velocity and 
range of our small arms by reducing the weight 
of the bullet, it must be made shorter, and sharper, 
with less bearing on the barrel requiring a quicker 
twist. 


SMALL BORE REPEATING SHOTGUNS 

By “ALMO” 


S EVERAL delayed copies of the Indian Field 
come to hand, and in them I found a deeply 
interesting article on choke boring .360 a ltd 
,410 bore shotguns. Among my motley collection 
of ilre arms was a line old Model 1888 Winchester 
rifle, whose barrel had long since been worn out 
in many a strenuous chase after bear and antelope. 
Iris beautifully figured Italian walnut stuck had 
saved it from ignominious sale when the barrel 
was no longer dependable at the varying distances 
at which game must be shot on mountain and 
plain in the great Southwest. An expert workman 
from Leigh, Belgium, had previously case hard¬ 
ener I the bolt and all the wearing parts to corre¬ 
spond to the exquisitely engraved receiver, which 
was also case hardened and clouded In a most 
attractive manner, and showed little effects of near. 
When the barrel was bored out it would take the 
45-90 Winchester shell. The barrel was bored 
td within half an inch of muzzle, leaving a rather 
heavy choke. The chamber was bored, and the 
cartridge guides lilted for the .45 cartridge. I 
then look a piece of hardwood and made a ten-hole 
loading block. A box of .28 bore paper shells 
R.23 B.5. one cut open to get a load; measure made 
from an old one to hold scant 14 grains, and another 
to hold { of an ounce of shot. A box of 10 gunge 
pink edge wads cut to the right size with a half- 
inch leather punch. I then loaded the only ten 
shells 1 could find. A Kynoch English Crimper, 
2S gauge, made a fair crimp to hold shot wad. 
I took the little repeater to the target, and to my 
delight ami amazement, It made a 75 per cent 
pattern. Then the old rifle got a vigorous treat¬ 
ment with checkering file, and oil rubbing into the 
stock. The barrel Has turned down outside from 
the half octagon to the muzzle, leaving the latter 
about half the original thickness. The bore was 
then lapped out with lead and emery; this brought 


the pattern to about 70 per cent. After the work 
was done and the barrel was finished with the 
scratch brush and plenty of rubbing, I stood the 
the gun in a position for a thorough inspection. 
It certainly looked good to me and might easily 
have been mistaken for a product of Bond Street, 
London. What a snipe gun it was! After trying 
it on various other small game, lam not surprised 
at the popularity of such small bores on snipe 
In the hot climate of India as used by the English 
army officers. 

Some years ago, I fitted a .2(1 bore barrel to a 
repeating gun and for a time my mail was flooded 
as was also that of the manufacturers, but the arm 
has not yet materialized. Many of the Model 
1886 Winchesters arc behind the times as rifles. 
The light weight ,45-70's make the best ,500 
caliber repeaters when bored out for the ,50-100 
cartridge. Any expert machinist or gun smith 
ran do the work in a satisfactory manner. A new 
Model 1886 light weight, half magazine, makes as 
handsome a 64-pound gun as one could desire. 
The barrel Is nickel steel and takes the .45 Gov¬ 
ernment can ridge. When bored to .50-100 it 
will hold all the powder and shot that the bore 
will handle properly. I have ordered a Silver's 
recoil pad applied to mine, as the standard stock 
i$ too short. Many of these rifles are made to 
lake down, making a very handy gun for a long 
trip, enabling one to pack readily. With a solid 
round hull of proper size it is a knock-down, stay 
down, killer on dangerous game and surprisingly 
accurate up to 50 yards. No doubt the L',M.C. 
and other ammunition companies would make 
paper shells to fit the .50-100 guns if the demand 
would justify the expense of the necessary ma¬ 
chinery. The Imported shells can he bought 
from Shoverling, Daly' & Gales, sporting goods 
dealers, whose ad appears in the Outer's Book, 
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STILL WANTED—A .22 AUTO PISTOL 


M OST of the best known enthusiasts and 
experts on fire anus and many of the most 
eloquent writers, men who are wholly 
familiar with their subject, and whose names are 
a powerful lure to readers of the Gun and Ammuni¬ 
tion Department, have made valuable suggestions 
cm the subject of the proposed .22 tali tier auto* 
malic pistol, but thus far not a single voice has 
been raised in opposition to the scheme. If any¬ 
thing were needed to prove the universal favor 
with which the plan is regarded by shooting men 
it could easily be supplied by the timely and sen¬ 
sible suggestions which daily reach the Outer's 
Book. One popular writer, who is as fearless in 
expression as he is direct and to the point, says: 
V T am deeply interested in your agitation for a 
.22 ralilxr automatic pistol hut believe that if 
you get it for the Winchester .22 caliber autoload¬ 
ing rifle cartridge you are but little better off as 
far as cartridge is concerned, than with the Colts 
.25 caliber. The most popular gun would lx? one 
to take the .22 smokeless long rifle, on the .22 
Stevens-Pope which is simply the long rifle crimped. 
I think it would be a mistake to get out a .22 
caliber arm that uses the expensive ammunition 
instead uf the cheapest, A pistol that would work 
with the .22 short smokeless would be still better. 
Iam in favor of a gun using cheap ammunition, 
and then using plenty of it.” This is the cruix 
of the whole subject. We w-ani cheap shooting 
and a first class, up-to-date gun; then anyone 
may practice often enough and long enough to 
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A New Model 1909 automatic 
pistol, the invention of A. W, 

Sdiwardose, Berlin, Germany. 

This jMKtol is unique rcmonjt fire 
arms,being constructed, oci an en* 
lirdy new principle m-8o-far as at 
the instant of discharge the b&rrd 
slides forward instead of backward. 

The inventor is sol without reputation in hi? chosen field as he 
is the inventor of the » debmted Schwardosc machine gun now 
being introduced into the Austrian Army. The pistol takes the 
.32 caliber Browning cartridge, has a barrel four inches in length 
and measures but five amt one half inches over all, has a capo city 
oi seven shoes in the magazine and weighs about 20 ounces loaded. 


become a good marksman and with a safe weapon, 
which in outline, methods of operation and speed 
of fire bears some resemblance to what event ually 
will be, without doubt, the official side arm of 
our forces. Another loyal friend of the small 
bore pistol is in favor of the gun being made to 
take the .22 Winchester rim tire cartridge, giving 
as his reason that it would make a superior hunting 
cartridge. One enthusiast, in expressing his 
preference for a cartridge to use in the new gun, 


evidently an old timer, says; ‘T am familiar 
with every shell that has ever been used in a breech 
loading arm, and while each shell has its good 
points, and would be satisfactory to a large number 
of shooters, for myself I would prefer a center 
fire reloadable shell of ,22 caliber; for instance, 
tme like the once popular Maynard ,22-10-45.” 
This would be a regular gun crank’s combination 
of gun and ammunition. The cartridge belongs 



to the always reliable, everlasting variety made 
of thick heavy brass; it takes the No. I and No. 
1W primer and can be reloaded any number 
of times, and with any variation of powder and 
bullet that the user might desire for hunting, snap 
shooting, or target. A personal friend of mine, 
an ideal American sportsman, a genuine gun 
lover, and the one who first suggested the ,22 
caliber Colt automatic pistol to tne writer, says: 
"Give us the Colt-Browning pistol, taking the 
Winchester smokeless and greasdess auto rifle 
cartridge, even if the ammunition docs cost a trifle 
more. We know that the standard of arms anti 
ammunition as made by the Colt and Winchester 
people cun be depended on, and d — n the ex¬ 
pense 1” Here is the opinion of a man, who, 
from love of the type, and long study of the sub¬ 
ject of automatic arms of every kind, is entitled 
to take rank with any man living. His wide 
knowledge and unbiased views, covering the entire 
field of automatic arms on two continents, renders 
his opinion at this time especially valuable, as 
automatic arms, although they are widely used and 
practical to a degree nearing perfection, are still 
in the transition period of their development. 
Referring to the proposed .22 auto pistol my 
friend says, 4 T approve very much as to the model 
of the .22 auto pistol, but as to the style of the 
ammunition, 1 still believe that the rimless car¬ 
tridge will work better through the magazine than 
any kind of a shell with a rim, but perhaps this 
would not be so in a properly constructed model.” 
The point here involved is a vital one in connec¬ 
tion with a weapon of the self-functioning type, 
and cannot be ignored. Accuracy, strength, 
mobility, marvelous speed of lire, satisfactory 
facility in refilling the magazine, and compactness 
in bulk, are well established points, all inherent 
in, and peculiar to the automatic. Nothing re¬ 
mains to be done to perfect the type except to ensure 
greater certainty of function. To my mind there 
is no unsurmountable obstacle to be encountered 
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here, as it is perfectly logical to assume that one 
piece of machinery can lie made as perfect as 
another' that a fire arm may be made with as great 
mechanical precision as a typewriter, & knitting ma¬ 
chine or a minting stamp. The principle of the auto¬ 
matic handgun is forever established; there still re¬ 


ef work, may possess features of special value s 
to it, hut not practicable or desirable in a heavier 
arm. One trouble with most repeating arms is 
that after the cartridge is stripped from the maga- 
stine there is nothing to guide it directly and posi¬ 
tively into the chamber; the cartridge has so much 



Another Bergman pistol known as Model I 9 ff 7 . 
This model will be raperituly interesting to our renders 
as that it is altogether possible to build an automattL; 
Sjl&< ol having a grip and outside hatbmer following closely the graceful 
hues of our beautiful American revolvers. The majeazme of this arm 
can be made to hold any reasonable number of shots, Built in a weight 
property proportioned to the service required of th 0.22caliber cartridge; 
it would seem as if there were infinite possibilities in this model for our 
proposed small bore automatic pistol. 


mains, however, much to be accomplished in the way 
of improving it in balance and beauty, a better dis¬ 
tribution of weight and such modification of 
working parts as will insure positive and perfect 
reciprocation of every relative detail of its working 
mechanism. Among those progressive spirits who 
are working actively to promote the movement 
for the new gun is one who has long been identified 
with everyriu^ng that stands for the practical and pro* 
gressive in the development of American arms. 
He gives his opinion in the following language: 
*Tn the new arm you must be careful not to in¬ 
corporate in the .22 automatic any dip device for 
loading that will jam. There is at present no 
satisfactory clip loader in any automatic pistol. 
To successfully handle ammunition as small as 
the .22, the magazine should be loaded carefully 


play later!)' and vertically that soft nosed bullets 
will sometimes catch against the sharp edges of 
lhe chamber, causing a jam. In rifles where the 
bullet is small and pointed, and the opening or 
base of the chamber is large, the trouble occurs 
less Frequently, Every repeating fire arm, whether 
actuated by hand or self-functioned, should be 
provided with such details of mechanism as would 
place the cartridge squarely in the chamber, re¬ 
gardless of the shape or character of the bullet 
or the angle or position at which the weapon may 
be held. There should be no lost motion, or vacant 
space, to fa-rmit the cartridge to wobble and get 
out of line* While this applies to every type of 
repeating and magazine arms it is especially 
applicable to the pistol as intended for hazardous 
service* How many of our automatic pistols, or, 
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one at a time, until full, and the magazine should 
be fed upward in solid column; not staggered or 
zigzag, and held firmly in position by the powerful 
direct pressure of a spiral magazine spring. I 
have a foreign automatic pistol whose magazine 
system would furnish inspiration for that feature 
of the .22 caliber. It has a feed spring many 
times stronger than any box clip spring, and it is 
as sure as death or taxes* Tt would be easy to 
so improve this system, that single cartridges could 
be loaded from the bottom and the magazine 
chamber kept full except during rapid fire practice,” 
This suggestion applies only to the ,22 caliber 
arm, which, being designated for a definite line 


for that matter, our repe¬ 
tition arms of any kind, 
will function properly if 
held in any but a strictly 
conventional position. 

The pistol of any type, 
being primarily a weapon of defense at short range, 
should be absolutely free front faults of construc¬ 
tion which might lessen its value as a short range 
weapon. It should function faultlessly while held 
at any angle or position* Nothing should be left 
to chance* A gentleman, who has devoted much 
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time and intelligent study to fire arms of every 
kind and whose articles have been widely read 
and admired, writes as follows: “I agree with 
all you have said about the .22 caliber automatic 
pistol, except that I think it would be a mistake 
to have one with a sliding barrel A locked 
breech is not necessary in a *22 and much greater 
accuracy would be secured with a fixed barrel. 
X have used the 7.65 m. m. Luger quite a lot for 
small game, and it does very nicely for the purpose; 
the chief objection being the price of the factory 
loads.” The suggestion for a fixed barrel is 
practical, timely, and well taken, ami the com¬ 
plaint of the cost of factory ammunition, except 
the regular .22's, is universal To prove what is 
possible in the line of pistol construction, I pub¬ 
lish herewith a description of a new pistol, the 
invention of one who is evidently familiar with 
his subject. I regret that I cannot at present 


the .22 caliber would fill a position without any¬ 
thing to compete with it. The arrangement of 
the magazine catch permits the quickest and 
easiest removal of empty magazine and replacing 
of a full one. The sights are fixed and absolutely 
stationary as is also the barrel which is true of 
no other type/ 1 

The inventor, who is evidently thoroughly 
familiar with every detail of his subject, further 
says: “With regard to the locking devise, if 
the. breech is not positively locked, with a cartridge 
even as small as the ,22 automatic, either you 
must increase the spring tension very greatly, 
or else increase the weight of the moving parts, 
and such increase In the first instance would 
render the action hard to function with one hand, 
or in the second case, prevent the moving parts 
being enclosed within the frame. The latter 
case is shown in that type of automatics in which 




Tin's new Mauser is not~.it present on the 
market. Whatever criticisms fastidious Americana 
may direct against automatic pistols made abroad, 
must in the nature of things be largely conhned 
to point - Oiat vary greatly lrom American stand¬ 
ards, as the material and workmanship of repre¬ 
sentative manufacturers h second to none. From 
the view point of those who handle their 
pistols in the unconventional manner of the American frontiersman, the handle of this model 
is too near at right angles to the barrel and the distance between the rear of the trigger guard 
and the grip is too narrow. This spare is the natural pivot point of the weapon on the,third 
finger, which in a great measure supports the weight of the pistol while aiming. 


publish the beautiful drawings which the inventor 
very generously sent me for inspection and criticism. 
The claims of the inventor are well founded, as 
comparison with the drawings will show. They 
are:, 

“One hand only required to operate for first 
shot, or in case of a jam or misfire. Breech is 
positively locked against force of explosion. Parts 
are all of substantial size, no small pins and no 
more parts than Luger or Mauser, can be more 
easily assembled than any other automatic, as 
the removable side plate, when off, exposes all 
parts, which can l>e removed and replaced with¬ 
out tools. The action permits the use of any 
length barrel without any change in construc¬ 
tion of other parts. Can be adjusted to operate 
with different bads* Can be instantly changed 
from automatic action to semi-automatic, in 
which condition the action is the same as any 
single action revolver, that is, it must be cocked 
for each shot, cocking the gun, putting a new 
cartridge in the chamber ready to fire. Xi is 
the only automatic which can be made to have 
the same model or form and balance as the pop¬ 
ular types of revolver such as the Colt army spe¬ 
cial or the S, & W. Model 1905. It may he 
constructed as a repeating pistol leaving out the 
automatic feature and if so made, especially in 


the weight of the mov¬ 
ing parts is absolutely 
necessary when used 
with light springs. In the 
Winchester .22 the moving*parts could not be reduced 
in weight unless the springs were increased or 
the barrel shortened. In connection with a 
pistol to shoot .22 shorts I can say positively that 
this cartridge will work in an automatic as well 
as the .22 automatic cartridges, but the mewing 
parts must not weigh more than a few ounces 
for a pistol length of barrel. If this fact is borne 
in mind when designing the gun even the .22 
short will give its regular penetration and work 
all right in every way. Another point in con¬ 
nection with the .22 short which X will try and 
explain: If the breech is dosed but not locked 
when the hammer fails; the fall of the hammer 
causes a jar or recoil of the breech and the shell 
explodes while partly out of the chamber and 
sticks, causing trouble by bursting and often 
failing to extract. I have overcome this trouble. 
I am afraid that most of your readers are more 
interested in the arms of this type which have 
been developed further than mine, still there is 
nothing like asking for what you want, and if 
we do not have discussiop the present types of gun 
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will be all we will get until.the makers of them leant 
that something else will sell. 

The foregoing comments and suggestions arc 
but a few, selected from the many received, but 
they will serve to show that the subject of auto¬ 
matic hand guns is a live one. There are up¬ 
wards of thirty pistols of this type known to those 
who make the subject a study all of which are 
more or less successful, and each possessing some 
point of superiority over the others, yet we must, 
in honesty and fairness, acknowledge that none 
can be considered near-perfect from the viewpoint 
of the unprejudiced, hard-headed, practical shooter. 
Individual criticism of their faults might in some 
instances, give readers a wrong impression, or 
seemingly exaggerate minor details of principle, 
construction or workmanship, yet it is only by 
test, experiment, and free discussion that we 
can determine the better types and demonstrate 
anew the law of “the survival of the fittest,” 
Inventors and makers of fire arms, if they are not 


Luger and Browning type of automatics. A 
glance at the cut of the Schwarz lose autopistol 
shows the trend of improvement. Here we have 
an arm measuring but five and one-ha If inches 
over all, having a four-inch barrel and a grace¬ 
fully modeled grip showing unmistakable evidence 
ol a blood relationship with the Colt single action. 
This is perhaps the first concession to beauty 
lines and fit yet produced in a self-loading pistol. 
To carry out the design a little further, and add 
two inches more to the barrel, making the whole 
weapon of such weight and balance as would 
ensure stability in handling, steadiness in aiming, 
and producing that feeling of life and buoyancy 
so essential and satisfying in all classes of hand 
arms, would make the latest candidate pretty 
near what we want in a .22 caliber. Many people, 
otherwise rational, seem to regard .22 caliber 
arms as a mild sort of a kindergarten joke, or, 
at least, to be considered with good natured toler¬ 
ance. They should be taken at their full value 



The Pitpcr Bergman Automatic Pistol Model 
100$. "The Bayard/* Spanish Model. This 
is one of the latest models of the type, made in 
any country. Tt is Eracdfu] in oatline, iveighs 3fJ 
ounces and lid tig intended for a military arm Is 
made to take the 0 m.nv. cartridge. It vri.ll be 
noticed that the grip is well proportioned and the 
line of recoil nearly direct. The nuthiuiism is of 
the sHclinu barrel and rigid bolting system. Like most foreign made arms great ingenuity has 
been displayed in making the arm that it can be easily dtsmoutited for cleaning, .mil Vc-a*- 
se in bled entirely without tools. A feature of the reloading mechanism is that it can be loaded 
with a dip like the Colt Browning and Luger or by leaving the magazine in the pistol and 
loading with a dip like the Mauser. The arm is ton Inches over all. has a velocity of tld5 foot 
seconds and is said to be very accurate. It is interesting and worthy of note that Theodore 
Bergman, the inventor, was the first to apply the- self-loading principle to pistols. 


aka familiar with the use of them, are not always 
best qualified to judge of the general utility of 
the arms. There are many methods of using 
one hand guns which the inventors and manu¬ 
facturers never dreamed of; hence the wide differ¬ 
ence of opinion in regard to what constitutes a 
perfect grip, a proper length of barrel, balance 
and weight. In this, as in most other things, 
there is a process of constant elimination which 
makes for perfection of type and model. One 
of the first models of the automatic pistol was 
the old fore and aft Borchard, projecting half 
way up ones arm. Most of them are in museums 
now. The next issue was materially reduced 
and was a much handier wcujxin, but still clumsy 
as judged by the more pleasing lines of the re¬ 
volver. As time has evolved and proved the 
Colt grip, so will it prove the wisdom of the prin¬ 
ciple of economy of space as exemplified in the 


as a valuable auxiliary in the training of our future 
fighting men. Master the .22 caliber rifle and 
you have mastered the military and hunting rifle 
up to the midranges, and when you have exhausted 
the possibilities of the .22 pistol you have covered 
the entire field of usefulness of the one hand gun. 
I believe that this fascinating short gun is gradu¬ 
ally nearing a definite type. Our most distin¬ 
guished engineers and inventors are working to¬ 
ward a common model which will embody and 
perpetuate Lhose older features which arc lime 
tried and the newer ones which are bom of genius 
and common sense, I wish to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Mr. T. P. Streit of St. Paul, who 
has kindly supplied me with valuable data and 
information on the subject of automatic arms, 
which would have been difficult to obtain from 
any other source. 





















A BOLT ACTION AFTERMATH 


[Editor's Note :—Feeling that while it was very interesting and instructive the discussion oj the hdt 
amt lever action question was being drawn out to a length that might prove, tiresome to our readers, we 
asked Mr Grossman and Mr, Nation to bring their argument to a close in the December number, expecting 
that the subject could then be dropped for the time bring, IIV are in receipt, however, of two contribu¬ 
tions that add somewhat to the discussion which we feel should be printed. We arc making room for 
them, and we hope now that our friends will turn to the discussion oj some oj the other very interest mg 
topics that need threshing out. 


T II E II A P PY MEDIUM 

By D. O. STEGNER 

It is not for me to criticize, but it dews seem as 
If two of the Outer's correspondents have 

been carrying on a wordy war, actuated by persona] 
animosity toward each other rather than by a 
desire for a frank discussion of the merits of the 
various styles of actions. It may be that I am 
partly responsible for this condition of affairs, 
because, I believe, I started the discussion within 
the year or so, I must frankly say, however, that 
I have enjoyed the articles written pro and con 
on the lever and boil action arms, and I think 
that aside from the actual merits of the subjects, 
considerable ingenuity has been exercised in 
framing arguments. There are those who prefer 
the lever actions, I admit 1 like some of them 
myself—but it would seem to most of us as if it 
were ‘'kicking against the bricks” to controvert 
the findings of the experience-taught ordnance 
boards of the various nations. Both of these 
correspondents are evidently familiar with the 
ordnance reports as published in old “Shooting 
and Fishing” some years ago, when the present 
service rifle was in process of development. All 
mechanisms have their faults, as just these few 
incidents would tend to show. 

Some years ago a Krag jammed so that it was 
necessary to pry out the cartridge with bayonet 
point, A 32-40 Savage jammed a shell so tightly 
in magazine carrier that it took approximately 
fifteen minutes to loosen it, A 32—10 H* V. Rem¬ 
ington-Lee not only jammed the cartridge point 
so hard against the shoulder of the chamber as to 
force the metal cased build beyond the crease in 
the shell at the bullet base; but also failed to extract 
the fired shells so often as to lx* positively ex¬ 
asperating, A .38-72 Remington-Lee would a3b>w 
the bolt handle to fly open, or up partly, so as to 
make it a gamble whether or not it would allow 
the bolt to escape backward altogether sometime, 
A ,45-70 extra light Model 1 S8(> Winchester 
would hold an occasional shell at the mouth of 
the magazine so that operiling the lever produced 
no results, A .32 Winchester Special I carried 
on a somewhat prolonged trip rusLed so badly 
in the tubular magazine in spite of what I con- 
ririered careful usage and protection, that I swore 
I would get something that I could take apart 
easier in older to dean. A 7 m. m. Sporting Mauser 
costing $50.00 retail, would so often jam soft point 


cartridges against the chamber shoulder that I 
wrote to the American agents in regard to same, 
and finally found that I could correct this myself 
by widening the opening at the top of the maga¬ 
zine slightly with a file. And—-well I guess that 
is all that I can relate from my own experience, 

1 novr am using a 7 m. m, Mauser made at 
Ohcrndorff, and a Sauer- Mauser 8 m. m., beside 
a New Springfield at the military range. The 
Haenel-Maunlk her and Sehoena tier-Ma nn lie he r I 
have not used, I am highly pleased with the 8 ni.m, 
Sauer- Mauser. It is a splendidly finished arm, 
very accurate and handy to carry, more so than 
the original Mauser on account oi the way 
the wood of the stock is cut. It functions 
perfectly and is so readily dissembled and assem¬ 
bled that cleaning and wiping is a pleasure. This 
[alter feature is of course true of the other Mausers 
and MannUchers and other bolt actions, I pre¬ 
sume, Then considering my own little experience 
and the findings of the various ordnance boards, 
f conclude for myself that the boh action, as ex* 
cmplified in the Mausers, Mannlichers and New 
Springfield, is the best suited for my purposes. 
The Remington-Lee had four hiking lugs, two 
forward and two in the rear, which surely made it 
strong enough in that respect, but the extractor 
participating in the rotary motion of the bolt 
when in action was certainly a failure* The 
Mausers bav£ three lugs, and in one respect it 
seems to me are superior to our service rifle, in 
that the rear lug has its corresponding recess in a 
more solid part of the receiver* 1 mentioned 
once before the desirability of finishing the bore 
of the New Springfield in a more thorough manner, 
thus producing a smoother interior surface and 
allowing the bullet to pass through without so 
much scraping and friction. The Mausers are 
finished so smoothly that the metallic fouling is 
readily removed with brass bristle brushes* Of 
course none of them," I believe, its furnished for our 
market, use ammunition of the velocity of our 
service ammunition, but I am confident that a 
dollar or two more weapon spent on the finish 
of the Ixsre of the New Springfield would obviate 
much of the trouble in cleaning and the use of 
acids and solvents, thus preventing much of the 
corrosion and consequent dissatisfaction. 

In regard to speed of operation,—speed is of 
course desirable, so also are simplicity and strength 
of action* In my opinion the bolt action as now 
made is the happy medium* it Is constantly 
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urged that they are slow in operation, but once 
used and once you are accustomed to them, they 
are plenty fast enough, with the additional excellent 
qualities of great strength, simplicity and quick 
reloading. The only regret I have is that there 
is no bolt action worthy of the name made in the 
United States outside of the arsenals. I pre¬ 
sume, however, that the time is not distant when 
the auto-loading will be simplified and perfected 
and even the bolt action will be relegated to the 
has-beens, and a new discussion will spring up, 
and so on ad fintium. So, let us not stand in the 
way of progress for sentiments' sake merely, and 
let us hope that the names long associated with 
what we consider Ijcst in rifles may soon be asso¬ 
ciated also with what is modern in construction. 

Allow me to add that I want one of those .22 
automatic pistols with five or six-inch barrel, 
if one is put on the market. They would sure be 
an improvement on the single shot Smith & Wesson 
pistol for one who practices much. 


FOR TRUTH’S SAKE 

By E. L. STEVENSON 

In tiie November Outer's Book I noticed a re¬ 
quest from Mr. Newton for details as to the in¬ 
jury of a native in Alaska by a rifle blowing 'open. 
This Incident which came to my notice was referred 
to by Mr. Crossman in a former issue. I might 
as well state in the first place that the gun was 
not an 1880 Model Winchester but a .44-10 Model 
ISIS. It b very easy for me to see how Mr. Cross- 
man, misunderstood me, or perhaps I should say 
how I misunderstood him. Last winter, before 
my article in which 1 mentioned the incident ap¬ 
peared in print, I was in Los Angeles and met 
Mr. Cross man. In the course of our conversation 
I spoke of my own experience and that of the 
young Eskimo, and also of some others I hat! 
heard of and an Alaska friend of mine who spoiled 
a .45-90 Winchester. Part of our conversation 
took place on a noisy street car, which is not the 
best place to talk and Ire understood. I remember 
that Mr. Crossman asked me about the model of 
one of our guns f mentioned and I told him a 
.45-90 Model 1886, meaning the rifle belonging to 
my friend, though Mr. Crossman may have been 
inquiring about the one used by the native, or as 
that was several months ago, it would be very 
easy to get the details of the two incidents mixed. 
The native was one of a party camped across the 
river from us in June 1899, while a party of us were 
in the delta of the Kowak River, a iri binary to 
Kotzebue Sound. The sound is an arm of the 
Arctic Ocean, just on the Arctic circle. I suppose 
the boy was not particular in cleaning his carbine 
and while out shooting fish along a little slough 
met with the accident. There was a doctor m 
our party and the boy was brought to him for 
treatment. I did jiot see the gun but the version 


of the natives expressed mostly by signs was that 
the mechanism had given way allowing the powder 
blast to escape to the rear and the boy's face cor¬ 
roborated lhis. The worst injury was just below 
the point of the cheek bone and on back to the ear. 
The eye was almost out of line but had several 
grains of powder imbedded in it which were rather 
hard to remove. The left side of the face was 
not hurt much. 

In the case of the .45—90 owned by my friend, 
it was not the lack of strength of the action, for 
the shell was discharged before the gun was fully 
dosed. My friend, Jones, stepped out of the 
door of his cabin one night but returned in a hurry 
telling his partners there was a wolf close to the 
house. Taking his rifle he went outside trying, 
as he went, to throw a shell from the magazine 
into the chamber. Being excited he probably did 
not open the gun far enough, or something of the 
kind, and the gun jammed, and he tried to force 
it shut by a series of jerks. The first party who 
told me of it said “he kept jerking and snapping 
it," but I am rather doubtful about a man snapping 
a gun before it is closed. I am rather inclined to 
think a sharp corner of the breech block struck 
the primer several times. At any rate the gun 
went off, demolishing the mechanism and nearly 
scaring tones into a fit. Then to cap the climax, 
the "wolf" came up close to the house and turned 
out to be a native dog, some of which look so much 
like wolves in color and form, and carry 
themselves in a way that makes it almost im¬ 
possible to tell the difference. 

In regard to my own experience with a gun 
partially opening on firing, perhapf I was worse 
scared than necessary, as several months afterward 
Lieut. WHelen related his own experience with a 
.30-30 that opened up at each shot until two 
minor parts were replaced with new ones when 
the gun worked all right again, j thought I had 
missed sudden death by a small margin. Perhaps 
the gun might not have misbehaved were It not for 
a punctured printer. The gun has a pretty strong 
stroke to the hammer and the firing pin seemed 
more pointed than necessary. I have fired large 
numbers of 32 Smith & Wesson cartridges in 
that gun using the Bray ton Supp I i mental Chamber, 
and never saw a case yet where the pin in the 
Suppli mental chamber was not driven clear through 
the primer, even when it was in poor working 
order from being carried in my pocket and becom¬ 
ing rusted from perspiration. Of course consider¬ 
able of the force of the hammer k lost in this 
manner. The instance I mentioned is the only one 
when I ever saw a primer punctured in the .30-40 shell 
and do not care to repeat the experience. I did 
not feel any gas escape to the rear, but I know 
that it did. I can not say whether or no that was 
what forced the locking bolt down and let the gun 
open. 

The Springfield, being provided with a gas port, 
will take care of any such mishaps Itself and the 
shooter will not know of it until the gun is opened. 
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THE “BALANCE” OF SHOTGUNS 


T HE qualities in a shotgun which are 
comprised in the single word “balance 7 * are 
little understood and even lack defini¬ 
tion. The present attempt to achieve precis¬ 
ion may err from want of sufficient ground 
work of practical knowledge, but enough has 
been definitely established to ensure at least a 
substratum of truth in most of the theories and 
hgures which will be advanced as the treatment 
of the subject progresses. The object of impart¬ 
ing definite balancing properties to the scatter gun 
Is that the sportsman may quickly and accurately 
align it on any object, stationary or moving, which 
he may desire to shoot. Sluggish resistance to 
change of position on the part of the gun implies 
a misplacement of weight, in other words a faulty 
balance. The most elementary test of balance is to 
ascertain the position of the center of gravity of the 
gun by finding its point of balance on a fixed 
fulcrum. Though a good gun balances at the right 
lace, so also may a bad one, as may easily be seen 
y a simple diagram. A suitable model for demon¬ 
strating problems of balance consists of a rigid bar, 
a fulcrum, and a series of movable weights. Here 
for instance is a view of the simplest conditions 
it is possible to conceive: 



FIG. 1 — CENTRAL BALANCE BY TWO EQUAL WEIGHTS 
AT AN EXTREME DISTANCE, 



FIG. 3— THE SAME TOTAL WEIGHT CENTRALLY BIS’ 
POSED TO PROVIDE PERFECT “BALANCE 11 


the Fig, 1 arrangement produces a maximum of 
inertia, Fig. 2 intermediate and Fig. 3, which next 
appears, minimum resistance to relative motion. 

The gun differs from any of the foregoing ex¬ 
amples in the fact that the balancing center must 
not be disposed in the center of its length. Thus 
a gun may be said to balance more after the fashion 
shown in Fig. 4. 

Against this last diagram it may quite fairly 
be objected that though a gun may be tested for 
balance by means of a single fulcrum it is in reality 
manipulated by the shooter’s two hands, and there¬ 
fore can only be judged by a system of lest involving 
two points of support. This theory was fully de¬ 
veloped by Dr. Mias in the columns of our esteemed 



FIG. 4— GUN STYLE OF BALANCE WITH MOST OF 
WEIGHT NEAR CENTER. 


Unfortunately, such a test brings the enquirer 
very little nearer the problem he is desirous of 
solving, since the whole of the conditions expressed 
in the above diagram as equally reproduced in 
the one which next appears. 



FIG. 2— CENTRAL BALANCE BY THE SAME TWO 
WEIGHTS BROUGHT Ct-OSE TOGETHER, 


Treating the arrangement illustrated as a dumb 
bell of the kind used for athletic exercises it will 
be instantly obvious that for all movements in 
which the two ends of the bar are displaced in 
parallel and equal amounts there is no great 
difference between forms I and 2, The deal lift 
and the action of carrying from one place to another 
would not be greatly influenced by the distance of 
the weights from the balancing center. But the 
movement an exercise lakes the form of rotating 
the bar, or in fact giving it any kind of movement 
where the two ends have unequal or opposite 
tendencies, the Fig. 1 arrangement would illustrate 
a maximum of inertia whilst the other would give 
the user far better control For just the same 
reason that the weight of a fly-wheel Is concen¬ 
trated on the periphery, so for any given weight 


contemporary, the London Field, some years ago, 
and he advocated a system of duplicate suspension 
from spring balances as follows; 



HG. 5 -MEASURING THE RELATIVE WEIGHT TAKEN 

BY THE TWO HANDS. 


This attempt at a solution of a most difficult 
problem perfectly demonstrates certain points con¬ 
cerning the disposal of the metal and other parts 
of guns and rifles, but it draws no distinction be¬ 
tween the conditions illustrated in . diagrams I to 4. 
It would for instance be entirely incapable of show¬ 
ing a difference for an arrangement such as that 
shown overleaf. There can be little doubt that 
the doctor intended his test to carry the analysis 
of balance beyond what the ordinary fulcrum test 
could accomplish. 
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FIG* 6— CENTRAL BALANCE FROM UNEQUAL EIGHTS 

HAVING THE SAME TOTAL VALUE OF THE SAME 
BALANCING CENTER AS IN THE PREVI¬ 
OUS DIAGRAMS. 

Dr, Mias' arrangement occupies the same posi¬ 
tion towards the onc-fulcrum test of balance that 
a ready reckoner table does towards the ordinary 
process of arithmetic. It simply saves calculation. 
Knowing the balancing center of a gun, and having 
determined the distance from that center of the 
right and left hands respectively, it is a sum in 
simple proportion to decide how the total weight 
of the gun is divided between the two supports. 
The underlying rule is that the weight sustained 
at each place is in inverse proportions to their 
respective distances from ihe balancing center. 
Therefore, so far as regards the distribution of the 
weight of the gun between barrels, action and stock, 
and be it understood also its relative distribution 
within these details, the Mias test of two spring 
balances goes no further than the simple fulcrum 
test. Now, it was Major YV. B. Wallace, P. A. C., 
the talented Chief Inspector of Small Arms, who 
defined with absolute precision, probably for the 
first time, the principle of testing balance in fire¬ 
arms. His definition of what constitutes perfect 
balance is open to criticism, but his treatment of 
the scientific problem is sound and merits the 
appreciation of all interested in the elucidation of 
gun problems. In the Journal of the United 
Service Institution of India of July, 1905, he re¬ 
ferred to the necessity for keeping the length of 
the radius of gyration smalt, 1 . e. t “the weight of 
the rifle should be concentrated as much ns possible 
near the center of gravity.” Here practically is 
the essence of gun balance in a nutshell. At any 
rate the means of examination and reduction to 
figure values are obviously to hand, so that theory 
and practice may be harmonized in order to pro¬ 
duce a code of sound general principles. What 
then is the "radius of gyration?” It is the distance 
from the balancing center of the whole gun to the 
center of gravity of its dismembered halves. 

Il would be an expensive process to put the 
saw through every ride fir weapon whose balancing 
properties it was desired to measure. The result 
would nevertheless l>e extremely interesting If 
carried out with reference to all the military rifles. 
The point of severance would obviously be the 
balancing center, and the whole of the information 
referring to balance would be derived from the 
weight of the respective halves, and the location 
of iheir respective centers of gravity with reference 
to the point of severance. The distribution of 
weight, which is apparent to the eye in the simplest 
forms chosen for illustration in the various dia¬ 
grams accompanying this article, could he equally 
emphasized in all classes of firearms if the pro¬ 
posed test could he applied* Differences of form 
and material would be duly taken into account, 
cavaries would tell their tale, and the distance of 


every part from the index center would be harmon¬ 
ized in one vast sum of arithmetic, of which the 
answer only was shown. The shotgun lends itself 
naturally to the proposed treatment, but unfortun¬ 
ately without involving its destruction. Theo¬ 
retically, what is wanted is shown below; but a 
very near and even more useful approximation is 
possible without the need to do any damage. 



FIG. 7— TRUE BALANCE IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF 


WEIGHT IN THE DISMEMBERED HALVES. 

In the case of take-down guns the test for balance 
can be applied to the barrels and stock and action. 
Here, then, is the means of reducing the moat 
evasive of the properties of the shotgun to a system 
of scientific measurement. Records of good 
models can be collected and classified, so that 
theory may ultimately fix a type arrived at in the 
first instance by the skill of the practiced worker. 
The prime essentials of measurement are at the 
start extremely interesting, and it is doubtful 
whether they will ever need to be carried to the 
abstruce stage. There will, no doubt, be quantities 
of figures to arrange and interpret but they will 
all run on the same simple basis. Briefly, and 
speaking only with reference to the limited number 
of examples which have been examined, good bal¬ 
ance runslsts in the stock and action w eighing some 
ounces more than the barrels, also in the barrels 
balancing at a point inside 10 inches from the 
face. The balancing point of the stock and ac¬ 
tion is doubtless of considerable importance, and 
the wood might be balanced and weighed inde¬ 
pendently of the action if it is desired to get satis¬ 
factory results. 

From what has been said tin the theoretical 
aspect of balance it will lie obvious that the whole 
difference between sound and unsound ideas on 
the subject is the difference between the "live” 
balance and the “dead” balance of a gun. A 
weapon should feel alive when handled, and to 
do so it should respond to the directing movement 
of the arms with Lhc sympathy of the acrobat 
rather than impose the inert resistance of an 
obstinate child On the dead weight system of 
testing a gun as a whole, barrels heavy forward 
may he corrected by weighting the butt of the 
slock. Hut the resulting increase of Major Wal¬ 
lace's radius of gyration liecomcs apjwxrent the 
moment the balancing test is applied to the com¬ 
ponent parts. A pro]>er understanding of the 
principles of balance will emphasize the futility 
of endeavoring to impart handling properties to 
a gun wrongly conceived in the first instance. \ 
Balance liegins and very nearly ends, with the 
fashioning of the tubes and their assembly in double- 
barrel form; but the action, and even the choice 
of a suitable density of wood for the stock are i 
to be found amongst the ramifications of the 
unwritten science of balance. 
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COLORED SHOOTING GLASSES 

By CHAS. NEWTON 


N EARLY every work on rille shooting contains 
a brief reference to certain advantages to 
be gained at times by the use of colored 
glasses or spectacles. These references all read 
very much alike. As a fair sample of the manner 
in which the subject is usually treated, I will quote 
from Dr. Hudson*s work "Modern Ride Shooting 
from the American Standpoint," as follows: 

"Another helpful point in some conditions of the 
atmosphere is to have a glass of a light amber 
color to interpose between the rear sight and the 
eye , . * . . There are Limes when, from various 
causes, the light is very trying to the eyes* and 
when the use of such a colored glass is a great 
aid." This is all. Nothing is said about why or 
how the advantage in thus intercepting the light is 
gained and the impression is given that these 
glasses are useful only when the light is so Strong 
as to be disagreeable tb the eye. The other writers 
are no more specific, they usually contenting them¬ 
selves with the statement that the use of a yellow 
glass will at times give a better definition of the 
sights, and then drop the subject 
Sometimes a Philistine from Missouri arises and 
asks “Why, since the use of colored glass cuts 
down the light, can such cutting down assist the 
vision?" and since the writer’s experience has been 
such as to convince him that good results may be 
obtained through the use of yellow glasses in even 
moderately bright weather he endeavors to answer 
the question of the aforesaid Philistine. 

To answer this question intelligently we must 
turn back to the physics of our school days and 
again consider the subject of light. 

Without discussing the vibration theory of light 
we will turn at once to our old friend* the solar 
spectrum. Throwing solar light through a prism, 
thus separating it into its component elements, we 
fed it composed, to adopt, tile nomenclature of 
long ago, of seven colors, violet* indigo* blue, 
green* yellow, orange and red* these colors being 
arranged in the order named and blending into 
each other where they adjoin in the spectrum. 

When we speak of a glass as being of a certain 
color wc mean merely that its composition is such 
that it transmits only one of the colors of the 
spectrum and is opaque as to the others. There¬ 
fore a '‘blue 1 * glass is one which transmits only the 
blue rays,, all others being stopped in passage 
through the glass as though it were actually opaque. 
The same is true of green, red or yellow glass* the 
latter permitting only the yellow rays to pass 
i through. 

Light has different properties such as heat* 
luminosity, and a chemical* sometimes termed 
“actinic” effect, and we will so term it. 

These different properties are found to prepon- 
< derate in different rays of the spectrum, the heat 
being found largely in the red rays, the luminosity 
mostly in the yellow rays and the aclinic or ehemi- 
‘ cal properties principally in the blue, indigo and 
i violet rays, which are consequently sometimes 
termed the actinic rays. 


In solar light all these rays are bound together 
in such proportions that they exactly neutralize 
each other and the result is an absolutely colorless, 
or white, light, which, however, possesses all the 
different qualities of its component rays, that is 
heat, luminosity and actinism. 

It is the actinic rays which affect the photog¬ 
rapher’s plate, decomposing the chemicals in the 
film and rendering possible photography. There 
are also other rays of light in the spectrum, which 
come beyond the border of the violet rays and 
which are invisible to the human eye, but which 
are strongly actinic, and are termed “ultra" violet" 
rays, and il is possible, by throwing the light 
through a prism and then shutting out the visible 
spectrum with an opaque shutter but admitting 
these ultra violet rays to actually photograph 
objects in what seems to the eye to be total dark¬ 
ness, the aclinic properties of the ultra violet rays 
affecting the plate the same as ordinary sunlight. 

So in ordinary light there exists not only the 
rays constituting the visible spectrum, with their 
characteristic properties but these ultra violet rays 
with their actinic effect. 

Turning now to the human eye we find it to be 
merely a camera, having its shutters, its lens, its 
diaphragm and its sensitive plate, or retina. 

With the camera, we stop down the lens 
opening with the diaphragm in a strong light or 
open the diaphragm when the light is weak, so in 
the eye the opening in the iris* which is the dia¬ 
phragm of the eye, becomes smaller in a strong 
light, thus admitting less light, and larger in a 
weak light, thus admitting more. 

Like the camera the diaphragm of the eye has 
limits both of contraction and of expansion, beyond 
which It cannot go* otherwise we could gaze at 
the sun at noonday, the aperture would be so small, 
and, on the other hand, in comparative darkness 
the iris would open until it would permit enough 
light to enter through the enlarged opening to 
enable us to see as well as the owl or other nocturnal 
birds or animals. 

Unlike the camera* however* the diaphragm of 
Lhe eye is apparently self acting* the adjustment 
being both involuntary and unconscious, but it 
is not actually so, as the amount of light admitted 
and thus thrown upon the retina controls the 
muscles governing the iris and, as the retina is 
intended to receive only a certain amount of light, 
any greater amount will injure it through over 
exposure as we find if we gaze directly at the sun 
on a bright day* The surplus of light irritates 
the retina, the irritation acts upon the nerves and 
muscles controlling the iris causing it to close to 
such an extent that but the proper amount of light 
is admitted* if its smallest aperture is sufficiently 
small to accomplish this; if not w-e must voluntarily 
protect the eyes from the light or the retina anil 
consequently the eyesight will be injured or de¬ 
stroyed through over exposure. 

The element In the light which produces this 
irritation of the retina is the actinic? property, 
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coming on the actinic rays and consequently if 
we can screen nut and exclude those rays to any 
extent, we avoid the irritation caused by them to the 
same extent, consequently avoid closing tbe iris of the 
eye or in other words stopping down the lens as 
much as though the light admitted possessed its 
actinic properties in full* Therefore the eye will 
admit more light, if the actinic rays be removed, 
than of the natural sunlight- and the stronger tbe 
light may be, without irritating the eye, the stronger 
and dearer will the vision be. And, since ihe 
action of the iris is controlled, primarily, by the 
amount of irritation of the retina by the actinism 
of the light, if wc exclude the actinism we avoid 
the irritation to the same extent* 

But the problem is to remove the actinic rays 
without diminishing the luminosity of Lhe light/ 
As stated above, luminosity is* but one of the 
elements of light, and this element is found most 
largely in the yellow rays. Any light which burns 
with a blue flame gives very little illumination as 
wc see if we attempt to go into a dark cellar by 
the light of an alcohol cigar lighter or attempt, to 
use natural gas under normal pressure with a 
proper admixture of air in an illuminating gas jet. 
The blue flame can be seen, and is, in fact intensely 
hot, bur is of very little use in assisting us to see 
anything else; but if any foreign substance is burned 
with it, producing a yellow flame, it immediately 
becomes luminous, and if, as in the case of the 
Wekbach lamp, the heat of the blue flame lie 
utilized to heat the mantle until it is white hot, it 
becomes strongly luminous but it is the in cam 
descent mantle, not the flame which gives off the 
light. Likewise illuminating gas, which burns 
with a yellow flame is intensely luminous of itself* 
Therefore, since the luminous pro pert v of light 
is largely in the yellow rays, and a yellow glass is 
merely a glass which will transmit the yellow rays 
freely but is more or less impenetrable to the 
actinic rays, if light is passed through yellow glass 
it will lose most of its actinic properties but will 
retain its luminosity practically undiminished as 
is demonstrated by the use of the ray filter in 
photography* 

When one wears the yellow glasses, therefore, 
the actinic, and consequently the irritating, rays 
are mostly screened out, arid the action of the 
nerves of the retina upon the muscles controlling 
the iris is the same as though in a very dim natural 
light* the opening of the iris under the protection 
of the yellow glass screen expands to its largest 
size and consequently admits the maximum amount 
of light, and since this light, although deprived of 
most of its actinic rays yet has its luminosity practi¬ 
cally undimtnished, the result is that a far greater 
amount of the luminous element of the light is 
admitted to the retina of the eye and consequently 
the vision is far stronger and clearer than it could 
possibly be with natural light* 

'Lhe eye differs from the camera in that every 
part, being animal tissue, h plastic and capable 
of having its shape altered by the conditions to 
which it is subjected. With the camera, the oniy 
adjustments or alterations possible are in the size 
of the diaphragm opening and the distance between 
the lens and the plate, and these alterations are 
positive and permanent until the operator makes 
another change. 


With the eye, as seen above, the irritation due 
to the presence of the actinic rays causes a muscular 
action in the eyeball in a strong light reducing the 
size of the iris opening to escape from the torture 
of the light until the opening is at its smallest point, 
beyond which it cannot aid in protecting the retina* 
As a result of this nervous and muscular effort the 
entire eyeball is in a nervous quiver and the result 
is just what would be obtained in taking a picture 
with a camera in motion, imperfect definition and 
a “dazzling” image* 

And so our literary riflemen say the use of yellow 
glasses improves the definition of the sights* And 
it does* The only criticism intended to be made 
upon the manner in which this subject is usually 
treated is that it is not fully explained and suffi¬ 
ciently emphasized, as in case riflemen as a class 
were fully aware of the advantages to be gained 
in this manner, not only in very strong light but in 
any light sufficiently Wrong to prevent the iris 
opening to its largest size, the use of the colored 
glasses would tie far more common and both 
the comfort and the accuracy of the shooting 
greatly increased. 

In selecting the glasses care should lie used to 
avoid getting them too dark, as such glasses cut 
down the yellow rays as well as the blue. As 
stated by Dr* Hudson, a light amber answers 
every purpose and offers very little obstruction 
to the passage of the luminous clement of the light, 
and a reasonably light yellow wilt do* Dark col¬ 
ored glasses wifi shade and thus protect the eye 
but they at the same time cut down the luminous 
element of the light thus impeding the vision 
instead of assisting it, while the yellow glass gives 
far clearer vision than the naked eye* 

If the eye be normal the spectacles should l>e 
made of plane glass, but if lenses are ordinarily 
used they may he made <i£ the yellow glass but of 
the same strength as the regular lens* 

In mounting the glasses they should he set in 
strong metal rims, not in the now prevalent “rim¬ 
less” style, not only on account of the greater 
durability of this st)de uf mounting but fur the 
further reason that when fight strikes the edge of 
the rimless lens, or planer as the case may be, this 
edge acts as a prism and at limes deflects fugitive 
rays of light into the eye, Lhus interfering with a 
uniformly clear vision. With the glass mounted 
in a metal frame, the metal covers the edges and 
this cannot occur* 

The writer has purposely refrained from going 
deeply into the question of the nature and compo¬ 
sition of light, the vibration theory of the Hertzian 
waves, which assumes that the different rays of 
light are merely either vibrating in waves of dif¬ 
ferent lengths, the shortest wave lengths being the 
ultra violet and growing steadily longer as we go 
down the spectrum to ihe longest, the ultra red; 
the wave lengths of the shorter waves producing 
actinic effects, those of greater length producing 
luminosity and those still longer being character¬ 
ized by heat, and all the mass of information, 
speculation and theory which this involves, and 
has endeavored to deal only with those simple and 
well known facts and principles which are essential 
to an intelligent comprehension of “the reason w hy” 
we can see far better through yellow glass than 
with the naked eye* 






CONES FOR GUN CHAMBERS 


W ITH the excellent object of diminishing Lhe 
tendency to balling of shot, the shortest 
possible cone has always been recommended 
by the leading gun makers. The cone is the taper 
which reduces the external diameter of the car¬ 
tridge tube to the internal. The lead is a second 
taper which aims at smoothing the entry of the 
charge into the barrel. To ensure gastightness it 
has Ijeen suggested that the cone should be kept 
inside the quarter of an inch long, and that the 
lead should taper from .7411 down to the barrel 
diameter, whatever II may be. These figures refer 
only to 12-bores, but proportionate treatment can 



he readily applied to the other sizes. It has hap¬ 
pened, not once but many times, that guns bored 
with one long taper from chamber to barrel give 
the most excellent results. The excellence is not 
confined to any one maker's productions, but to 
guns coming from many factories. On the other 
hand, a considerable amount of trouble has been 
found with guns having the orthodox short eone a 
no matter how delicately the sharp edge may be 
smoothed down in the form of a lead. Balling is 
not a common fault with long coned guns, perhaps 
It occurs a little more frequently when the cone 
is over-long than when It is short, but experience 
with many makes of guns suggests that if there is a 


connection it is very remote. Balling of pellets 
can generally lie placed with certainty to the ex¬ 
istence of excessive chamber pressure, but that its 
occurrence is assisted or retarded by certain forms 
of joining the chamber to the bore is litLle more than 
guess work. It may, therefore, be that the ideal 
of a short cone is based Upon fallacious reasoning. 
At any rate practical experience is so often con¬ 
trary that it becomes necessary to withdraw the 
strong support that has hiiherto lieen accorded to 
the short cone plus a lead based upon wad diameter. 

The accompanying illustration shows the two 
forms of cone under discussion. That on the left 
has been carefully taken from a sulphur cast of a 
very common gun, which, when tested for pattern, 
gave most exemplary behavior. There was no 
sign of balling, and the patterns obtained showed 
a degree of uniformity between round and round 
and evenness of distribution which made the 
characteristics of the gun's boring of more than 
passing interest. This is how the two barrels 
measured with the All port gauge t 

At. 6 in. 12 in. IS in. 24 In. 30 in. 

Right barrel.. .725 724 .723 .720 596 

Left barrel... .736 .732 ,732 .730 .694 

The right barrel patterns were a little less than 

full choke, which can be accounted for by the fact 
that, though the muzzle diameter is right the 
general gauge is 10 points on the tight side, so 
diminishing the contrast. The left barrel is the 
correct size for a 12-borc and gave true full jehoke 
results. The gentle taper from breech to muzzle 
was no doubt accidental and due to careless manu¬ 
facture, but it Is a feature which many excellent 
shooting guns possess. Possibly by progressive 
pinching the shot in its passage down the barrel, 
the pellets are prevented from adhering together. 
The taper becomes very pronounced for the last 
few inches behind the choke. These things suggest 
that possibly there is no merit in a parallel bore. 
Certainly the thickening of metal near the choke 
will assist in strengthening the walls of the barrel 
at a point where ring bulges are apt to occur. 
Quality of pattern seems unaffected by diameter 
of bore. One of the finest shooting pigeon guns 
which has recently been tried has a diameter of 
over rather than under ,740 inch, and the caliber 
lightened in* both barrels the same .001 per six 
inches of length. Another gun giving excellent 
results gauged .738 inch, and the bore did not 
begin to taper towards the choke till a point 24 
inches from the breech. The barrel was only 28 
inches long, so that this gun would be regarded as 
having a parallel bore. The short cone has been 
tried in many directions, but has certainly not 
shown itself a noticeable means of improving 
results. Possibly the* long cone in combination 
with a slightly taper bore introduces a more favor¬ 
able state of affairs. Looking at the drawing, quite 
as sound_arguments could be advanced in favor 
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of the long cone as the alternative double taper 
arrangement. It is more than probable that the 
charge of shot by pressing against the fully ex¬ 
panded cartridge tube has a diameter materially 
m excess of the .740 of the card wadding. If so 
the junction of the two cones presents an obstruc¬ 


tion to the passage of the charge which does not 
exist in the alternative arrangement. If present 
ideas are in the nature rather of theories than 
demonstrated certainties, they must be abandoned 
when sufficient proof is accummulated against 
them. 


THE GAME GUN FOR A GOOD SHOT 


T HE arguments in favor of half-choke boring, 
from the point of view of the first-class game 
shot, are reviewed in thisartide. In staling the 
ease for rather closer boring than is usually advo¬ 
cated it is possible that the arguments in favor may 
be slightly over-emphasized; but even so, cylinder 
boring has many advocates, who will take care 
that their favorite boring is not unduly crabbed. 

The need to inquire more closely than has pre¬ 
viously lieen attempted into the merits of the half- 
choke barrel has been emphasised by the un¬ 
doubted success of many shooters whose guns 
proved upon examination to be bored for much 
closer shooting than ordinarily obtains. Condi¬ 
tions of sport are constantly changing, and the 
shooter is increasing his standard of skill as a result 
of better gun fitting and more careful tuition at 
the shooting school. As the principles of swing 
and allowance come to bo belter understood, 
shooters find themselves successfully taking shots 
which a generation ago would have been voted loo 
far away by all but the select few who had fully 
mastered the amount of forward allowance for a 
fast-crossing bird at a full range. 

The clay bird, when thrown under the conditions 
of the shooting school, as distinguished from those 
which obtain at the clay bird dub. exercise a most 
valuable educational influence. The particular 
kind of shut which occurs too seldom in the season 
ever to become properly understood can be re¬ 
peatedly thrown until its mysteries are solved. 
The same process applied throughout the whole 
range of conditions which are liable to occur in 
sport raises the average of shooting, and thereby 
encourages a man to attempt shots which would 
previously have been allowed to go by, A really 
finely accomplished long-distance shot gives more 
lasting satisfaction than a short, easy shot, how¬ 
ever well taken. Each style of boring has its best 
distance, and the more accomplished marksman 
wifi increase his enjoyment by using a gun which 
gives him five yards more range than bis neighbor. 
Granting the facility to do justice to the lengthened 
range of his gun, new opportunities are added, 
without necessarily diminishing in like purport ion 
t he sbort-ra ngc successes. The skill which triu m phs 
over the fast crossing shot at 40 yards, will be 
equally effective in directing the charge at the 
head of a driven bird so as to chop it down without 
striking the body with the thickest cluster of pellets. 
The same thing can be accomplished with ground 


game. It Is, for instance, far better to sec that half 
a dozen pellets have been through each car of a 
hare, leaving the body intact, than the alternative 
of both hind legs broken. The shot held well 
forward is more deadly and more satisfactory in 
every way. 

On the general subject of patterns it is extremely 
difficult to lay down any hard and fast rules, and 
yet the very close examination which was applied 
to the spread of shot in relation to the sizes of 
game birds when discussing the merits of small¬ 
bore guns, resulted in showing that five is the 
minimum number of pellets which should strike, 
say a partridge to ensure deanlv killing It and 
bringing it promptly to bag. The density of 
pattern which will accomplish this desideratum 
cannot with No. G size and improved cylinder 
boring be obtained at a further distance than 30 
yards. With light charges and a larger size of shot 
the distance is further curtailed, and then it is 
that the shooter complains of bad penetration, all 
the while that it Is pattern which is deficient. The 
full-choke gun gives a good killing pattern at 40 
yards, probably even further; but for shots taken 
at such a distance No, G size Is unduly small for 
ordinary game birds, and No. 5 with its reduced 
number of pellets in the charge, is distributed none 
too closely. At any rate, the maximum range of a 
fully choked gun using Nee 5 shot is not likely to 
exceed 45 yards if a satisfactory proportion of clean 
kills is desired. On the other hand, practical ex¬ 
perience is quite emphatic in teaching us that full- 
c_hoke lx>ring involves far too great a cost of effi¬ 
ciency at short ranges to be worthy of general 
adoption. 

The cylinder and improved cylinder are at their 
best in the region of 25 or 30 yards, and there are 
many shooters, not of the highest rank, who would 
he deprived of their only chance of comriInning 
to the bag if they were forced to abandon the bor¬ 
ing which undoubtedly best suits the easy chances. 
The easiest of all hints is the pheasant flying a 
true course just dear of the tree-tops over the 
shooter’s head. The first barrel, delivered at an 
angle of about 45°, is fired when the bird is a nice 
25 or 30 yards distance. Its angular velocity is 
such as not to require very active manipulation of 
the gun; further, the distance is short enough for a 
quite moderate forward lead to suffice, and, given 
a maximum spread to cover errors of aim, a fair 
proportion of such shots can be secured by the 
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medium gra.dc of shot. The same kind of argu¬ 
ment applies with equal force to the shooting of 
rabbits. 

The half choke is a medium style of Wing 
between the two extremes* which at 40 yards gives 
most perfect distribution of pellets, wholly filling 
the 30-inch circle and some inches surrounding it. 
Practically all the pellets are fully effective at this 
range* the area of unduly thin places being extremely 
small. With a cylinder gun, on the other hand, the 
30-inch circle is at the best but inadequately filled, 
while the outlying portions thin oil so as to produce 
a maximum of wounding area. The full choke 
at -10 yards shows a less satisfactory style of pattern 
than the half choke* because, though the former 
gives 70 per cent of the pellets in the 30-inch circle* 
this very high proportion can only be achieved by 
a very decided bundling in the center of the area. 
With the half choke* on the other hand* the varia¬ 
tion between the center and the margins of the 
circle is not apparent; therefore* on the basis of 
the 40 yards test, and bearing in mind the rule 
that each bird requires five pellets at least to bring 
it safely to bag, the half-choke gun, giving 60 per 
cent of the pellets in the 30-inch circle at 40 yards* 
represents at this distance practically perfect con¬ 
ditions of spread. At 35 yards the behavior Is that 
of a full choke at 40 yards* while at 30 yards prac¬ 
tically the whole of die charge in contained in the 
30-inch circle. Inside the last-named distance the 
shooter must be prepared to hold well forward so 
as to shoot his birds rather with the margin than 
with the center of his pattern. 

With the idea of fully testing the efficiency of the 
half choke as a game gun a weapon has been pro¬ 
cured which, after some slight alteration* exactly 
complies with the desired specification. The gun 
in question is intended to carry out another princi¬ 
ple, viz., absolute similarity between the two 
barrels. If a man so far fancies his shooting as to 
feel confidence in taking all chances that present 
themselves between 30 and 40 yards—and half 
choke boring seems best suited to these distances— 
then it seems only proper that the right barrel 
should have the same killing powers as the left. 
The assumption that the right barrel should be 
the more open shcx>ting of the two is based on many 
years 1 experience. Such an argument need not, 
however, stand in the way of an attempt to arrive 
at a specification of gun for a shooter willing to 
back himself as above the average. In advocating 
the merits of half-choke boring it has been frankly 
admitted that the shooter will need to study its 
behavior in regard to shots taken at the shorter 
distances; consequently if both barrels arc abso¬ 
lutely similar he is not bothered to keep in mind 
which he h using at the moment. Past experience 
tells him that his gun has a test distance, and his 
constant endeavor is to lake the bulk of his shots 
within predetermined limits. Success implies a 
large proportion of dean kills at some 5 to 10 yards 
longer range on the average titan his friends with 
cylinder guns are able to negotiate, As a test of 
the possibility of getting a pair of barrels to shoot 
absolutely alike* the following results are extremely 
interesting. 

Table I.—Pellets in 30-inch circle af 40 yards 
from the right and left barrels respectively of a 
half-choke gun similarly bored in both barrels. 
Charge, 1 fj-uunce of No. 0 shot (289 pellets). 


RIGHT BARREL 


Position of Cirdu 


42 grains powder.. . 
42 grains powder.. . 
42 grains powder.. . 
42 grains powder.. , 
42 grains powder. ... 

Pellets in 
304m Cirde 

. 173 

. 177 

. 157 

. 158 

.... .138 

Elevation 
(Pin. low 
44n. low 
54n* low 
4-in, low 
74o. low 

Laterally 

2- in. left 

3- in. left 

4- in. right 

5- in* left 
1-In* left 

Average. __ 

_ 101 



33 grains powder., .. 
33 grains powder.. 

33 grains pywder.. . . 
33 grains powder. , . 
33 grains powder. . .. 

. 176 

. 207 

. 105 

. m 

. 170 

4 in. low 
true 
true 

3-in. low 
5-in. low 

true 

true 

bin* left 

2-in. right 
2 in. k?t 

Average . 

. 180 



Average 10 shots.. 

. 173-00* 

3.84n. low 

0.3-in. left 

42 groins powder. .. 
42 grains powder, . . 
42 groins powder. , 

42 grains powder. . 

42 grains powder* 4 

LEFT BARREL 

. 100 54tt* low 

.. . . 190 7-In, low 

145 (kin. low 

150 0-in, low 

HI Ki-in. low 

14o» right 
true 
tme 
true* 

I-in, right 

Average. ......... 

.. . . 171 



33 grains powder. , .. 
33 grains powder. , .. 
33 grains powder. 

33 grains powder. . 
33 grains powder, . . 

. 201 

. 105 

. 107 

. .. 198 

. 137 

5-in. low 
12-in, low 
il-in, Inw 

J t in. low 
15-in. low 

54n. right 
24n. right 
3-in. right 
2 in. right 
8 in. right 

Average. ....... 

. 180 



Average 10 dints*. 

. 175-01* 

7,94n. low 

2.24n. ri f t. 


Considering that half-choke boring implies 60 
per cent of the pellets in the circle, it is truly re¬ 
markable that this result should have teen abso¬ 
lutely accomplished with the right barrel, and 
only 1 per cent out with the left. The results are 
first of all remarkable for a complete absence of 
cartwheel patterns. Next it will be noticed lhat 
the lowest number of pellets in the circle is 13S* 
which represents an improved cylinder pattern. 
The third striking point is similar regularity in the 
opposite direction* which is exemplified by only 
one round in each series passing the limit of 200 
pellets. The patterns as a whole were extremely 
pleasing to the eye, completely filling the circle 
with well distributed pellets, with a very small 
proportion of the total number uselessly scattered 
around the boundary. The diameter of killing 
circle gave, roughly, a 5-inch ring outside the 
30-inch circle* making a total diameter of 40 inches. 
A similar set of tests was conducted with No. 5 
shot* the number of pellets In the charge Being 
thereby reduced from 289 to 232. The number 
of pellets In the circle should te reduced in the 
same proportion, viz., from 173 to 139. By one 
of those variations which constantly occur in shoot¬ 
ing experiments* the larger size shot failed to behave 
in a proportional manner, but better, as is shown 
by the results which are now given: 

Table II.—A repetition of the same experiment, 
using 1 Vc-ounce of No. 5 shot (232 pellets): 


RIGHT DARREL 

Position of Circle 

Pellets in r--* 

30-in. Orth? Elevation Laterally 

42 groin* powder.,... 143 4-in. low &4n, left 

42 groins powder.. .. ... —■ Ctrl wheel pattern. 

42 grains powder,.. .158 44n. low 3-in, left 

42 grains powder...141 5-In. low 1-in. left 

42 grains powder... 158 54n. low 4-in. left 

Average"...150 
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33 grai ns powder.. *, 
33 drains powder*. , 
33 grains powder*... 
33 grains powder*.. * 
33 grains powder .. 

.134 

. m 

.170 

150 

true 

4-in* low 
1-in* low 
mie 

1-in* low ] 

5-in. Idt 
S4n left 
true 

5-in. left 
true 

Average. * . * * 




Average IQ shots.. 


2.7-in. low 

Mt 

42 groins powder., , . 
42 gr.u ns powder,. 

42 grains powder*. 

42 grain* powder*. * 
42 grains powder.. 

DEFT BARREL 

Lin* right 
34n. left 

1 in, right 
1-in, right 
44u, right 

Average. *. 

-101 



33 grains powder. r . 
33 grains powder.. .. 
33 grains ixiwder.. 

33 grains powder.. . 
33 grains powder*. 

**.,,.150 

. m 

. 175 

4*m. low 
Ikiu. low 
Gdn, low 
8-in, low 
low 

bin. right 
34a. left 

3- in, left 
1-in. left 

4- in. left 

Average. ,,. . .. 




Average tO shots*. 

*..**.100-09* 

0*04 n. low 

O.G-in left 


1 fere it will be noticed that one cartwheel pattern 
was experienced in twenty rounds, thus making 
an aggregate of one in forty, which is three less 
than the accepted allowance. The rise of per¬ 
centage, which is hostile to recognized average 
behavior, must be dismissed as a mere freak 
covered by the law of chances notwithstanding 
the apparent consistency of the results. Acci¬ 
dental differences of manipulation in loading the 
cartridges may possibly have favored an increased 
proportion of high shots, or it may equally have 
diminished the low shots; but, whichever way that 
may be, Table I illustrates the behavior which 
conforms with the boring of the barrels. Taking 
a single survey of the two lots of results, the pair 
of barrels have certainly behaved with extreme 
consistency, notwithstanding the use of two kinds 
of powder in each ten-shot series. The figure* 
relating to the position of the circle in relation to 
the point aimed at have been added for general 
information, but not with the idea of drawing 
special deductions. 

To cany the tests a stage further a fresh set of 
cartridges were loaded with 42 grains of powder 
anil the same 1 trounce of No, 6 shot as was 
used in the Table I experiments. With the idea 
of testing the nature of the pattern produced at 
30 and 3o yards, the number of pellets was counted 
in the usual 30-inch circle. The right and left 
barrel having been shown by the previous results 
to be strictly similar in behavior, the shots in each 


series were fired half from one and half from the 
other. The results obtained were as follows; 


Table III.—Pellets in 30-inch circle at 30 and 
35 yards, respectively; charge, 42 grains and 1 
ounce No. 6 shot (289 pellets): 


35 Yards 
Right barrel, JIG 
Right barrel ,,22) 

Right barrel* JOS Av. 215 

Right barrel. .221 

Right barrel..2I1 

Left barrel.,. 1 00 

Left barrel. . . 184 

Left barrel. , 22A Av. 208 

Left barrel. .221 

Left barrd. - .240 , 


30 Yards 

Right barrel.240 1 

Right barrel... 242 

Right barrel cVhecL,. f Av, 242 

Right barrel.._247 

Right barrel.,.238 } 

Left barrel.243 1 

Left barrel.. .... .253 f 

Left barrel.250 I Av, 250 

Left barrel.250 

Left barrel.249 J 


Average, .*=73$ Average_240=85 $ 

The average pattern at 35 yards of 212 represents 
73 per cent, which is practically equivalent to ihe 
shooting of a full-choke barrel at 411 yards* The 
results are obviously extremely regular, the varia¬ 
tions being proportionately less than in the previous 
results* At 30 yards one cartwheel pattern was 
experienced, making a total of two in the sixty 
rounds fired* It may lie interesting to mention 
that, although the characteristic formation was 
present, the hollow space was not in the strict 
center, since a circle drawn around the point of 
atm was found to inclose 155 pellets, not in itself 
a bad pattern. In so far that 85 per cent of the 
total charge was contained tn the 30-inch circle 
at 30 yards, the odd pellets outside may lx? entirely 
disregarded so far as killing value is concerned! 
They doubtless mainly consisted of the bruised 
and battered pellets of the charge, which leave 
the main body at an early stage of the flight* The 
30-inch circle was certainly thoroughly well idled 
with pellets right up to the margin, while those 
just outside the edge justified the accepted value 
of 32-inch for a half-choke gun at 30 yards* 

Though much has Ijecn said, there is still 
the feeling that many arguments in favor of half- 
choke boring for both barrels have been omitted. 
Certainly all the changes which are in progress 
seem to work in the same direction, just as ike 
cylinder gave way to improved cylinder, and the 
definition of improved cylinder was raised from 
47 to 50 per cent, so now it seems as though the 
general improvement of skill In shooting combines 
with the use of lighter charges and larger shot \o 
demand for the practiced performer the raising of 
the right barrel pattern to the level which has 
hitherto been regarded as appropriate only fur the 
left *—The London Field. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


THE ,30-40 CARBINE 

Editor Gun Department; About two months 
ago I wrote you for advice on "What calilier gun 
would suit for bear hunting?” so I now have a 
*30-40 carbine, 1895 pattern, and being unac-’ 
qua in ted with the arm, have a few more questions 
to ask, 

1, What is the point blank range of this gun? 


2, Will it shoot the .303 British cartridge? 

3* Is it possible to take out the magazine for 
cleaning purposes? 

4. Is there any special cavalry boot for this 
gun? Will the ordinary carbine boot do? 

5. Row can I fix on a gun sling? 

6. Is the mechanism of this gun likely to get 
out of order under rough handling? I notice that 
it is rather complex* 
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7. How would |he following sights suit for 
hunting: Bead, Leaf, and Peep Rear? 

Thanking you for your advice in selecting a 
hunting arm I remain. Yours cordially, 

*3 KIPPER.” 

[Your choice of a hunting arm could scarcely 
be improved upon. The arm which you have 
chosen is one which I have used for many years 
and is my choice of all the lever action arms. 
The term, “point blank” is not an arbitrary one 
being merely descriptive. It is a convenient ex¬ 
pression to indicate that point where the trajectory 
of the bullet rises above the line of sight. 

There is actually no point blank for any arm 
except as it is determined by the position of the 
sights, and method of aiming. When using the 
.30—40 carbine for hunting I sighted it point blank 
for 100 yards. That is, it would shoot to center 
at 100 yards and keep the bullets on a vertical line 
one and one-fourth inches long up to that distance. 
When sighted point blank for 20U yards, it will, 
if properly held, keep the bullets on a vertical 
line five and one-half inches long. The arm will of 
course shoot groups much smaller than five and one- 
half inches. My figures merely refer to the influ¬ 
ence of gravity on the bullet while traveling between 
the muzzle and the target. It was my custom 
to sight my carbine to shoot to center, or point 
blank at 100 yards. This is the average distance 
at which bear and deer are shot; then if game is 
encountered at a longer distance allowance can 
be made bv holding higher. The tendency is 
always to shoot over rather than under. 

The ,30-40 will not handle the .303 British, 
The magazine can lx: dismounted, of course, but 
it is neither advisable or necessary to do so, as it 
can be cleaned thoroughly by owning the action. 

No Special boot is necessary; any boot or scab¬ 
bard will fit the model 1395 carbine, I carried 
mine during an 800 mile ride on horse back, through 
Arizona and Mexico, in a common boot such as 
can be purchased at any sporting goods store. 

The Winchester people have for sale a regular 
sling with attachments. A wood screw for the 
stock, and a metal strew fur the upper band or 
the metal tip of the fore-end. The sling is ai* 
tached by swiveled sted hooks; the price com¬ 
plete is $1,50. 

The mechanism of the model 1895, while seem¬ 
ingly complex, is at once simple and durable, and 
has stood the test of service in every dimate. 

The combination of sights named by you is to 
be recommended. The Lyman rear folding leaf 
sight No. 6, is often convenient to u&e in failing 
light. My 1S95 carbine was sighted with Lyman 
receiver sight and Sheard's gold bead front sight. 
My barrel was made without the rear sight notch. 
“R. A, K.] 


CARTRIDGE COMPARISONS 

Editor Gun Department: For some time I 
have been a silent admirer of your most excellent 
Gun Department and now I would like to have 
you answer the following questions: 

1- How long is the barrel of the Krag ride? 
f 2. I notice Mr, E. C. Grossman sava “the ,32 
special is a fraud and a snare and it Is not as power¬ 


ful as the .32—10." Will you please tell me where 
I can secure .32—10 cartridges that are more power¬ 
ful than .32 special? 

3. If I am not mistaken the bore of the Win¬ 
chester .30-30 IS ,305 and ,30-30 bullets other 
than Winchester are .308. If so, wouldn't they 
give poor results when used together? 

Respectfully, 

W. R. COVINGTON. 


[The barrel of the Krug rifle is 30 inches lung. 
The barrel of the Krag carbine is 22 inches long. 
Both take the .30—40-220 cartridge listed as the 
“30 U. S, Army.” 

The different makes of the .32 special and the 
.32-10 cartridges compare in strength as follows; 

Winchester .32—10 high velocity. Weight of 
bullet 165 grains, velocity 1700 foot seconds, 
energy 1058. 

Marlin .32-40 high power smokeless. Weight 
of bullet 165 grains, velocity 2000 foot seconds, 
energy 1464. 

Savage ,32-40 high power. Weight of bullet 
165 grains; velocity 1962 foot seconds, energy 
1276, 


For the ,32 special of different makers, velocity 
and energy are as follows: 

Winchester, weight of bullet 170 grains, velocity 
2050,'energy 1585. 

Marlin .32 special. Weight of bullet 165 grains, 
velocity 2000 foot seconds, energy 1464. 

The twist of the rifling for the .32—10— 105 is 
usually one turn in 10 inches and the barrels for 
all high power rifles should lx: made of smokeless 
steel The bore of the Winchester .30 caliber 
rifles is standard .308, winch is also the standard 
for the Marlin and Savage rifles. Individual 
rifles often vary slightly in the size of the bore. 
Bullets for high velocity arms should fit gas tight 
to give good results and prevent gas cutting.— 


INFORM ATI ON WANTED 

Editor Gun Department: I wish to purchase 
the best 9 m_ m. sporting rifle made in lx>h action—■ 
one that will give best results in northern cold 
climates cm big game. 

Will some Brother please put me wise either 
through columns of the Outer’s Book or letter? 
Respect fullv, 

Waterloo, Iowa, R. C. BO DWELL, D.O. 


THE SCATTER GUN 

Editor Gun Department: Will you kindly 
tell me the meaning of the compound calibers 
such as .30-30, .32-10, ,38-55, etc? I know thill 
the .22 means 22 one-hundredths and the .303 
means 303 one-thousandths of an inch, but am 
not clear on the first mentioned. 

Will scratch brushes of wire mar the polish in 
gun barrels, and if so, would that affect the shoot¬ 
ing qualities? This applies to shot guns? 

Wul repeaters shoot better than double guns? 
The following querries will apply to sharing 
pheasant, quail, rabbits, etc. 

Which length of barrel shoots better—26 or 30- 
inch? Please explain why. 
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Will Damascus barrels shoot more accurately 
than ordinary twist or plain steel ones? And are 
they stronger? 

What gauge is best for the aforementioned game 
and what choke? 

With ordinary use, say two weeks every fell, 
what would be the life of a 12 gauge gun if properly 
cared for? Yours truly, 

C. L. WALLACE. 

[A few years ago before smokeless powder came 
into general use, It was customary to describe 
cartridges by naming the caliber first, then the 
number of grains of powder used and last in order, 
the weight of the bullet. Thus a ,45-70-500 
cartridge would be .45 caliber containing 40 grains 
of powder and 500 grains of lead. The figures 
*32-40-165 describes a cartridge of .32 caliber 
containing 40 grains of powder and a 105 grain 
buliel. The terms which we frequently hear: 
♦30-30, 32^0, .38-55. are merely further short¬ 
enings of the original descriptive terms. Rifle 
barrels are measured decimally, and the diameter 
of the bore is described in hundredths of an inch, 
while shot guns are measured and described ac¬ 
cording to the number of round balls of lead that, 
fitting the bore, it would take La weigh a pound. 
Thus a 50 gauge, or half-inch bore, requires 50 
round balls to the pound, a 10 gauge carries an 
ounce or 10 round balls to the pound. 

Tempered steel scratch-brushes, if used habitu¬ 
ally will surely destroy the fine finish on the inside 
of shot barrels, and eventually affect their shooting 
qualities. When the polished interior of a shot 
barrel is roughened with emery or a steel brush, 
it is more liable to foul, and will therefore require 
cleaning oftener, You will find soft brass wire 
gauze folded over a few thicknesses of cloth, on 
the end of a hickory wiping rod. effective and safe 
for cleaning the finest shot barrels* 

It is a pretty generally accepted theory that 
more uniform accuracy is obtainable with single, 
than with double barrel guns, at varying distances. 
The reason for this is the difficulty of making the 
double han-cls shoot to a common center at vary¬ 
ing distances. It' also is claimed that single 
barrel shot guns, including the repeater type* 
shoot with slightly greater force. These, of course, 
arc hair-splitting differences* As to comparative 
results from different length of barrels, there is 
no perceptible difference between the .3U and .32 
inch barrels. When, however, the latter are com¬ 
pared with the 2f> and 2S-inch barrels, the longer 
barrels will give better results. The reasons are 
a better pattern, better powder combustion and 
longer sighting plane, all of which make for a better 
gene ra I performa nee. 

Damascus barrels, although more expensive, 
are in no way superior to the first class twist or 
steel barrels, eh her in strength or durability. A 
good steel barrel, such as Is applied to first class 
American guns by our armors, is stronger and 
less susceptible to injury than the built-up Damas¬ 
cus or twist. There is comparatively little demand 
for Damascus or twist barrels among shooting 
experts. The 12 gauge is still the most popular 
gun in America, although there is a growing senti¬ 
ment in favor of smaller bores more especially 
for use on the game which you have mentioned* 


Many of the most artistic sportsmen in the coun¬ 
try are using the .20 gauge with splendid results. 
If you arc limited to one gun, a .12 gauge is the 
l>est for general use. If it is a repeater, a full 
choke, if a double, the right barrel a modified 
choke, and the left barrel a full choke, will be most 
satisfactory for every branch of sport. Given 
proper care, no wearing or endurance limit could 
\)c named for a well made gun; with but two weeks* 
wear annually, with proper care, it would eventu¬ 
ally become an heirloom of great antiquity. I 
know of several shot guns owned by expert trap- 
shots, that have been fired over one hundred 
thousand limes and are still in commission.— 
R, A* K ] 


SHORT RIFLE BARRELS 

Editor Gun Department: Would there foe 
any loss in velocity in a Savage model 1903 .22 
caliber rifle with a 30-inch barrel using ,22 short 
smokeless and greaseless cartridges? I)o the 
Maxim Silencers do all that is claimed for them 
i n the way of cli m i n at i ng noises ? Do t hey d i minish 
the accuracy? What percentage loiter will a 
barrel made for the .22 short only, shoot than one 
made for the three lengths? 

Yours, 

FRANK DA> EROVV. 

[J do not think there would be any falling off 
of velocity in the 30-inch Model 1903 Savage .22 
caliber taking the smokeless and greaseless car¬ 
tridges. Many of the expert .22 caliber riflemen 
use the 30-inch barrel In their match shouting. It 
is pretty generally understood that up to a certain 
limit the long barrel gives slightly belter results. 

Distance between the sights is an advantage in 
aiming and the inertia of a long barrel is an ad¬ 
vantage in holding, where extremely close shooting 
is desired. The point at which friction of the bullet 
in Lhe barrel counter-balances the pressure of the 
powder gases, would vary according to the fit of 
the bullet and the pitch of the rifling. AH rifle 
manufacturers keep well within the limit of the 
powder performance in determining the length of 
their barrels. 

Proportion, balance, and symmetry of outline, are 
important factors in determining the length of 
barrels in all standard models of first class armorers* 
In regard to shooting .22 shorts in a barrel cham¬ 
bered for the *22 long rifle, there are many reasons 
why the performance of the .22 short would not 
be quite up to its standard of excellence as fired 
from a barrel chambered for the .22 short only. 

The .22 short requires a slower twist of rifling. 
The standard being one turn in 20 inches for the 
Winchester, Coll, Remington and Marlin, while 
the .22 long rifle requires a 16 or 17-inch twist. 

In shooting the .22 short from a barrel chambered 
for the three sizes, an accumulation of fouling will 
sometimes form ahead of the short shell and against 
the shoulder of the chamber. This sometimes 
becomes hard as enamel, anti if not removed will 
cause erratic shooting. The trouble is more nolle- 
able and more likely to occur while using black 
powder cartridges. In rifles that do not breach up 
closely this fouling at the shoulder of the chamber 
will sometimes cause tin escape of gas to the rear* 
Owing to the variations in the pitch of different 
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makes of rifle* and the ammunition used in them, 
it would fie almost impossible to determine without 
exhaustive test* just what per cent belter results 
the *22 short would give in a ri lie chambered for 
that Length only- 

The Maxim silencer will certainly do all that is 
claimed for it in the way of eliminating noise. 
The United States Govern mem has recently made 
some tests with the silencer at the school of musketry, 
Monterey. The tests, while not yet completed, 
show that about two-thirds of the noise of the 
explosion is eliminated and about 56 per cent of 
the recoil is counteracted; the accuracy of the 
rifle is not affected, in fact the scores made with 
the silencer were much letter than those made 
without it. The improvement was attributed to 
the steadying effect of the slight additional weight 
at the muzzle of the rifle and the elimination of so 
large a proportion of the noise and recoil which 
had the effect of rendering the troops less liable 
to shrink while releasing the trigger.—R. A. K.] 


THE AUTOMATIC PISTOL 

Editor Gun Department: I have been for 
many years devoted to the use of tire arms and used 
them whenever I had leisure to indulge in my 
fondness for shooting* Like many others I am 
interested in the revolver vs. the automatic “spiels'' 
which appear in the Gun and Ammunition Depart¬ 
ment of the Outer's Book. Jn common with many 
other poor deluded unfortunates I believe that 
the Coifs single action .32-20 revolver, with a 
seven and one-half-inch barrel, is about the best on 
the market for all round use. I think it would be 
belter if built lighter, and with a swing out cylinder, 
but 1 am willing to be convinced that the automatic 
ts the “Great God Budd*” If convenient will you 
kindly, in some future number of the Outers 
Book, publish cuts, details, and description of diV 
mounting and assembling the automatic pistol, 
which in your estimation would most nearly take 
the place of the afore mentioned Colt, Please 
give distance between sights, trigger pull, range and 
penetration, etc*, not overlooking any of the superb 
points which so strongly characterized the now out 
of date arm which so many of us learned to love, 
honor and cherish, lhat “with all its faults we love 
still.” Of course, we all know that the revolver 
is not fundamentally a correct principle, and leaks 
gas, is comparatively slow and difficult to reload, 
and is unnecessarily heavy for it* caliber. From 
its principle it must always be a heavy and bulky 
weapon in certain calibers. When you can show 
us an automatic pistol that is superior to the present 
revolvers in the matter of accuracy for the ordinary 
bum pistol shot, like myself, not considering the 
trained experts who shoot all the time and could 


got good results from a flint lock horse pistol, I 
believe that such a pistol will be generally adopted. 
Yours, JOHN W. ANDERSON* 

(I would say for the information of Mr. Anderson 
and others interested that we have arranged with 
some of the very best writers to furnish interesting 
matter on the subject of automatic as well as other 
types of arms for future numbers of the Outer's 
Book.—R. A. K.j 


REMOVING BROKEN SHELLS 

Editor Gun Department: About a year ago, 
I got an empty shell stuck in a Model 1890 Win¬ 
chester repeater, of which 1 am the owner* As my 
shell extractor would not pull it. out, I tried to ram 
it out, but instead, I punched the l>ase off, leaving 
the copper cylinder fast in the chamber. 1 then 
took the rifle to a gunsmith, who cleared the chamber 
but in doing so enlarged It so that every cartridge 
fired, burst the shell* Is there some way by which 
I could have this trouble remedied? Yours* 

F. H. SWAN* 

[From your description it Is evident that the 
chamber of your rifle is destroyed. The only 
remedy now, is a new chamber. This can be 
accomplished by two methods, one is to cut off 
the damaged section of the barrel, rechamber, 
and cut a new thread and shoulder on the barrel. 
This method would necessitate shortening the 
magazine and its tube, all of which would be art 
expensive operation. Another method is to cut 
a thread in the damaged chamber, screw in a steel 
bushing, center carefully and rechamber* The 
latter method is preferable and less expensive, f 
have had two .22 caliber rifles treated in this 
manner, and by so doing, prolonged the life of 
each. 

In case of future trouble of a similar nature, oil 
the chamber thoroughly, set the rifle aside for a 
few hours to permit the oil to work in between the 
shell and the walls of the chamber; then tap lightly 
with a brass rod having a square end the full dia¬ 
meter of the barrel. If the head is pulled off the 
shell, leaving the copper cylinder in the chamber, 
get a small tapering wood screw, of a size that will 
screw snugly into the stuck shell. The sharp 
edges of the screw will cut into the soft copper 
anil the obstruction may be removed with the wip¬ 
ing rod, using short light movements of the rod To 
gradually loosen It* I have removed broken shells 
from a *22 rifle by inserting a round steel tool like 
a darning needle between the walls of the chamber 
ami the broken shell when the head was missing, 
and gradually buckling the shell inward toward 
the center, after which, it is easily removed. With 
this method extreme care must be exercised to 
prevent marring Lite walls of the chamber.— 
R. A. K.] 
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THE ROSS .280 RTFEEj AS MADE TOR EUROPEAN TRADE 


THE NEW ROSS RIFLE 

PART T 


By EDWARD 

W E paid Uncle Sam's minions twenty large* 
silver, cartwheels, representing the duty on 
the rifle, and then joyfully lugged the long 
Ikjn homeward. 

The way the rifle was packed was an indication 
of the careful attention to details that, produced the 
gem we found inside. Removing about forty large 
screws that fastened the cover on the Ixyx, we found 
what appeared to be an unusually thin Egyptian 
mummy, resting in a frame made for it, with pieces 
of felt to prevent marring the corpse. The Rx>s 
Rifle Company evidently believe that the trip from 
Quebec to Los Angeles is one mostly by water and 
that freight is carried on the hurricane deck of a 
^submarine at that, Wc unrolled some seventeen 
yards of greased burlap and then twice that length 
of still greasier piper. Inside was a long stick of 
cold cosmolme with an inside core of rifle that we 
got down to about two days later. If you have 
never tried disentangling a Vi tie from a costnoljnc 
overcoat and lining, you cannot appreciate our 


C. CROSS MAN 

excavations. Rut after we got a fair look at the 
riile we agreed that the packing was none too good 
for the beauty of a rifle on which it was used. 

The rifle in question, with which some of the tests 
mentioned in this article were made, is a hybrid 
a tTair being one of the ‘Deer Stalker” Ross .280 
bores as made for export to England for the highest 
class European trade, fitted with fine English stock 
of very heavy Italian walnut and fitted with the 
long lit) 4 inch barrel used on the target rifles. It is 
therefore a combination of a hunting and target 
rifle, being made up by the Ross Company on special 
order. 

There may be handsomer rifles than this one, but 
I have failed to find them as yet, although I have 
^cen samples of the finest of the European-made 
arms_ and own a Sauer-Mauser that is a gem in 
lines "and finish. 

The lines of the rifle are particularly handsome* 
the stock being long and with less drop than most 
of the sporting rifles we see. The comb is higher 
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than usual, resulting in a comfortable feeling of 
having something against which to press the check 
In shooting Lhc rifle. A handsomer stock I have yet 
to see on a rifle, both as to shape and quality of 
wood used. 

The fore-end is longer than those on the Mann- 
lichers and Mausers usually exported to this coun¬ 
try. The whole rifle gives the impression of being 
larger than usual and measurements confirm the 
impression. The receiver measures 8 inches around 
while the New Springfield measures about 7f 
inches and the Mauser Is £ inch I css. The grip is 
quite large and the entire stock is larger Than usual. 
This rifle is of the grade made up for the English 
market and the makers have of course followed the 
English ideas. Made up according to American 
vogues as the Ross people make some of their rifles, 
there is no reason why the ride should be larger than 
any other bolt action, except that the ones using the 
.2SO cartridge have to be slightly larger through the 
magazine on account of the enormous size of the 
cartridges. 

On taking the rifle apart we were struck more than 
ever with the careful attention to details that charac* 
tcrizes a very 1 high grade shotgun and which most 
of us would like to get on our rifles. I have owned 
or used Mann lichees of three different makers, 
Mausers by three makers, English sporting Lee- 
Speeds and a couple of fine English double express 
rifles, as well as examples of every American rifle 
sold, with the exception of the new' Standard auto¬ 
matic, and I want to place myself on record as say¬ 
ing that I have never seen a rifle better finished, 
better designed and that showed more honest, care¬ 
ful workmanship than this one. The German-made 
rifle has yet to cross my horizon that can touch this 
Ross in the respects mentioned and yet I swear by 
my Sauer- Mauser as being the finest little sporting 
made—excepting the Ross, The rifle is made 
under the old fashioned idea that an article should 
be made good enough to hand down to one's 
descendants—and the work charged for accordingly. 
With the short life of the modern high power rifle 
barrel, this careful attention to details may seem 
uncalled for as about the time the rifle w p as thor¬ 
oughly entwined in one’s affections, the barrel at 
least would be worn out. 

The weight of the rifle is jxnmds, but this is 
over the standard weight, the extra ounces being 
due to the heavy wood in the stock. The long 
barrel also adds to this extra weight. The standard 
weight of these rifles with American stocks—lighter 
wood and smaller stock, using barrel 2fi inches nr 
28 inches in length — Is 74 pounds. The Model "E' J 
of the Ross, made for ,303 British cartridges, is 6J 
pounds, as is the Model “R." This rifle of mine is 
of course a little muzzle-heavy, having a long barrel 
intended for target work—in which case the muzzle- 
heavy tendency is a gw*] tiling to aid in holding. 
With the barrel cut off to 25 inches the rifle would 
lie perfect in balance — if not too muzzle- light and 
were I going to use the arm for sporting purposes I 
would have the harrel cut off to this length. 

This particular grade sells in Canada for $70.00, 
which with about $20.00 duty added, makes the 
rifle cost $90.00 in the United States—rather an 
expensive plaything. 

On account of this duty and also because of the 
wonderfully cheap price at which our lever action 
rifles can be made and sold in the United States, the 


Ross Company make no effort for American trade, 
selling high class rifles to the English customers and 
the .303 rifles to their large Canadian trade. For 
this reason I feel free to criticise the rifle either 
favorably or adversely without being accused of 
"having it in for the rifle makers" or of being actu¬ 
ated by past favors from the importers, which a 
certain alleged genius stated impelled the bolt 
action advocates to argue in favor of their hobby. 
The Ross Company are not in the American market 
and we are therefore free to pick the rifle to pieces 
without compunction. 

This rifle in my possession, differing from all 
other Ross rifles only in the absence of the finger 
piece that operates the magazine follower lifter and 
in a few other slight details from those of the mili¬ 
tary model, tan be described as being typical of the 
entire Ross tribe. The cheaper rifles are of course 
not fitted with stocks of quite so expensive a wood. 
This is about the only difference between this and 
the cheaper grades, outside the caliber which is 
made in the high grade rifles alone. 

Rifles vary mainly in their cart ridge- hand ling 
mechanism and it is therefore logical to describe the 
Ross bolt and the magazine before touching on the 
other parts of the rifle. 

The Ross is as most rifle lovers know, a straight- 
pull, bolt-action rifle. The up turn and pull hark 
motion of Lhe bolts used on practically all other bolt 
action rifles is simplified in the Ross to a straight 
pull buck and push forward, the motion unlocking 
the bolt, extracting the cartridge, compressing the 
firing- pin spring, ejecting the cartridge, seating a 
new one and again locking the bolt. 

On the straight pull rifle with which most of us 
are familiar — the Lee—the bolt was not locked at 
its forward end, was noisy to operate, complicated 
in construction — having many small parts—and 
was generally admitted to be less desirable than the 
rifles of the Mauser up-turn or down-turn tv pc. 

The Ross locks the bolt at the forward end by 
double locking lugs turning behind shoulders as on 
the New Springfield, Mauser and Mannticher rifles. 
It is no noisier than the New Springfield, has no 
more parts, is fully as strung and is the fastest bolt- 
action rifle made. It is inferior to the New' Spring- 
field in ease of taking apart, in accessibility of 
magazine and in the type of extractor used. In 
many other respects it is superior to the Mauser type. 

The description of the Ross bolt commences like 
Caesar's De Bello Gallico, through which we pain¬ 
fully dug in school. The bolt is divided into three 
distinct parts, which again consist of minor ones. 
The principle of the holt will be made dear by 
stating that it works on the same plan os the well- 
known spiral screw drivers, which turn the screw by 
a push forward on the handle. Anyone who has 
examined these screwdrivers know's that the spindle 
or part driving the screw is cut into a series of 
spiral grooves, along which a lug in the handle runs, 
compelling the spindle to turn. This is in a nut¬ 
shell, the Ross idea. The spindle on the Ross has 
the tw b o locking lugs on its forward end. An inch 
back of the lot-king lugs two spiral — helicoidal to 
be technical — ribs commence, having a twist of one 
turn in six inches. These are I -5 inch wide and 
1-16 inch high. The spindle works in the bolt 
proper, a hollow, cylindrical affair, 5 inches long, 
fitted with the bolt handle, safety lock and the 
guide ribs that bear against the receiver. Inside 
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ihh holt are spiral rows of teeth, having the same 
twist as the ribs on the spindle and having channels 
cut through them to correspond with the ribs on the 
spindle. Looking through the boh. the appearance 
is as though the inside had been threaded cm a 
regular machine for that purpose, with the grooves 
1-16 inch deep, then later the spiral channels had 
been cut down through the threads to accommodate 
the ribs on the spindle. 

The rearmost ends of the two ribs are c ut into 
Leeth of the same pitch and height as those inside 
the bolt. The forward ends of the ribs are plain, 
as shown in the accompanying cuts. 

The driving power of the bolt comes from the 
plain section of the ribs and the teeth do not 
mesh until the spindle is at its extreme forward 
position — when the holt has been opened. 

In practice, when the. bolt is pushed forward, the 
ribs on the spindle, moving along the spiral channels 
inside the bolt, turn the spindle with the locking 
lugs. By the time the bolt is forward ihc locking 
lugs have been turned down from their vertical 
position, behind the shoulders in the receiver. 
The locked position of the bolt is different from 
that on Mauser, Mannlicher and the New Spring- 
held types, the lugs turning down to a horizontal 
position to lock, while on the Mauser type, the lugs 
turn to a vertical position. The spindle revolves 
in the opposite direction from the common turn- 
bolt* turning to the left instead of to the right. 

The locking lugs on tins rill? are not solid like 
those on the common typ? erf bolt action rifle, but 
are cut into three sections, like sections of a very 
heavy screw. The rear faces of these sections are 
flat and cut of course perpendicular to the bolt's 
axis. The forward faces are cut on a bevel. The 
pilch of the lugs is about .333, These sections turn 
down behind corresponding shoulders cut in the 
receiver and there is as much metal in the three 
sections on each lug as jn the solid lug of the Mauser. 
I would prefer trusting to this bolt in case of an 
wertfharge rather than to depend upon the Mauser 
ype — and that has proven itself amply strong. 
The Boss has been tested by the United States 
Government to 100,000 pounds which it stood 
successfully. 

Inside the Hollow spindle runs the firing pln-^ 
similar to that used on other bolt action rifles. 
The main spring is confined between a screw' collar 
on the rear end of the firing pin and the forward 
end of the spindle. A detachable firing pin head 
containing the sear notch, and the tw'o notches in 
which the safety bolt operates, slips on over the 
head of the firing pin. being held on by a thick pin 
passing through the firing pin head and through a 
slot in the firing pin. This pin, however, is not of 
the semi-rivet type used on many rifles, but is 
barrel shaped and can be pushed out by a lead 
pencil when the pressure of the main spring is 
removed. The spindle passes nearly through the 
bolt, when the rifle is dosed, being 4 inches lung 
from the rear end to the rear faces of the locking 
lugs, while the bolt is 5 inches long. 

The bolt itself is of course cylindrical in shape, 
i he inside being a true cylinder, the outside being 
broken up by the ribs. Along the sides of the bolt 
run two ribs 3-16 inch wide and 1-16 inch high, in 
this case polished to a mirror-like smoothness—as 
is the entire friction surface of the bolt. These 
ribs run in under cut grooves in the sides of the 


receiver, holding the bolt perfectly true and taking 
away that wabble found in most bolt action rifles — 
and in poorly fitted ones, resulting in a slight bind¬ 
ing. Along" the bottom of the bolt, f inch apart 
run two other riba or wings, 3-32 inch high, the 
sides of which beaT against corresponding projec¬ 
tions on the receiver and which assist in preventing 
any side movement of the bolt in its travel back 
and forth. 

The foreward end of the left hand rib on the side 
of the bolt terminates in a shoulder. This strikes 
against the bolt stop when the bolt is opened. 

The extractor k nearly as long as the bolt. It 
is of the common lu>ok type used on the Mauser 
but instead of being fastened to the bolt by a collar 
it is set in a slot cut along jhe top of the bolt. Only 
this extractor and the raked rib on the top of the 
bolt show when the bolt is in the rifle, no bright 
parts bring in sight. The extractor is blued, as is 
the raised part of the bolt beside il so the bolt 
harmonizes with the rest of the rifle in finish. 

The extractor, whib amply strong to do the work 
is inferior to that used on the Mauser and the New 
Springfield in that it does not engage the rim of 
the shell until the bolt is entirely closed. The 
extractor of the Mauser k rounded on its lower 
edge and the cartridge slips into its grasp lie fore it 
is within 3 inches of its seated position in the cham¬ 
ber. However, the Ross extractor is of the same 
type in this respect, as that used on the Krag, 
l joking much like it in fact, and as the ICrag ex¬ 
tractor gave good satisfaction through its long 
course of service, it is probable that the Ross type 
would make bm little trouble. Lever action rifles 
arc of course made this way almost without excep¬ 
tion and it is the exception rather than the rule to 
find an extractor taking hold of the cartridge before 
it is seated. The advantages of the Mauser type 
are obvious in case of a cartridge that refuses to 
go into the chamber. 

The handle on Lhe Ross is the most graceful in 
shape of any bolt made, li is a fiat, handsomely 
shaped piece, extending straight out from the bolt 
for half an inch and then dropping down an inch. 
It terminates in a flat ring, intended to be grasped 
between the thumb and forefinger. Through the 
upper part of the bolt handle and set just out of the 
way of the fingers, runs the safely bolt, a straight 
quarter inch bar that passes through the bolt and 
engages in the receiver on the left side, when in 
operation. A fiat thumb piece with “Safe" and 

Ready” engraved on it, is set at right angles to 
the safety on its outer end. 

The rifle may be locked whether cocked or not. 
The bolt of the safety passes through the bolt itself, 
just above the firing pin head. At the ready position 
the flat side of the safety permits the firing pin Head 
to pass. At the safe position the safety cams back 
the firing pin head away from the sear and finally 
turns down in front of it, its rounded side project¬ 
ing into the channel of the firing pin head prevent¬ 
ing it from going forward regardless of a jar the 
rifle might receive. The safety boh moves forward 
as it is turned, its seat being threaded to correspond 
with threads on the safety bolt itself. Moving for¬ 
ward, the safety bolt enters a recess in the left 
receiver wall, preventing the bolt from being 
moved in the least and at the same time, as shown, 
turning down before the firing pin head as well. 
The safety is as safe as any device I have seen and 
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is infinitely more handy to operate than the Mauser, 
Krng or Mannlicher type. Closing the bolt, one 
can [rut the safety on by it slight push forward of 
the thumb without moving the hand from the bolt 
handle. The chances for accident caused by 
fumbling around for the safety of a loaded rifle 
after closing the bolt are cut down to a minimum 
through this construction. The only objection I 
found to it is a minor one—-that being that the thumb 
piece is set so close to the fingers that it rubs at times 
against the forefinger when operating the rifle. 

In operation when the bolt is pushed forward, 
the movement forward of the locking lugs and 
spindle is stopped by the left lug striking a projec¬ 
tion inside the receiver. T he pressure back of the 
bolt,, pushing it forward up the spindle, revolves 
the spindle through the action of the ribs mentioned 
and the locking lugs turn down into their recesses 
inj.be receiver, the slight forward motion imparted 
by the pitch of the lugs seating the cartridge with 
but little effort. 

In opening the bolt, the IxjIl handle with the 
cylindrical portion mAves backward it full inch 
while the locking tugs are being turned out of their 
seats, the spindle of course remaining motionless 
save for its turning motion imparted by the rihs 
sliding in the bolt’s helicoidal channels and the 
slight backward motion through the pitch of the 
engaging lugs. As the boll moves back 1 inch, the 
cartridge is started hack, about 1-32 inch from the 
backward mutton of the locking lugs. The teeth 
tin the spindle and boll mesh, preventing the main 
spring from turning the boll head when the bolt is 
open. 

The firing pin head, sliding in its slot in the both 
is drawn directly to the rear with the first move¬ 
ment of the bolt, compressing the main spring. 
With the main spring compressed and the locking 
lugs turned clear of their recesses, the bolt moves 


back until the cartridge comes into contact with the 
ejector in the left wall of the receiver, when the 
cart ridge is kicked out upward and to the right. 
In this Ross rifle, the cartridge is thrown upward 
and forward from the shooter instead of straight 
out to the right as with the Mauser rifle. 

On the bolt being pushed forward, the firing pin 
head engages the sear nose which prevents its 
further forward movement until the trigger is pulled. 

The bolt is quite short as compared with other 
rifles of the bolt action persuasion. The bolt of 
ihe New Springfield, is 7f inches with the corking 
piece forward. The Ross is fi inches long in its 
fired position. This results in a very short throw 
of the bolt, one of the things that go to make up 
the wonderful speed of the arm. 

The Ross bolt slops J Inch short of the comb, 
when open, the New Springfield bolt slides back 
1 inch beyond the comb. With the long stock of 
the Ross, the shooter can holt! his head against 
the stock and work the Ixdl without the least fear 
of being stuck in the face. With the New Spring- 
field, having the long bolt and the short 12|-inch 
stock, the user must duck his head to the left or 
stop the bolt with his face—hard on the face in 
some cases, on the bolt in others. The Ross is 
without question the fastest bolt action rifle made 
and need fear nothing from the fastest of the lever 
actions even with cartridges giving light recoil. 
The motion is a lightning-like snap back and forth 
of the wrist, short crisp and with but little effort. 
The writer has been accustomed to the New Spring- 
firid and the Krag in rapid fire and has practiced 
until he has acquired a fair amount of proficiency. 
But after using the Ross for a couple of weeks, 
the up-turn and down-turn motion of the other 
rifles was fairly painful to go through The 
nearest factory being in England and the ammuni¬ 
tion being too valuable to waste, the w riter did not 
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devote much of it to rapid fire but Lhe Utile fired in 
this way persuaded him that the Ross could make 
one of the Benet-Memes sit up and take notice in 
the hands of one used to the Ross. 

One of the most noticeable things about the Ross 
bolt is the lack of side-play when the boh is opened. 
Owing to the short bearing and necessary loose 
fitting the Mauser or the New Springfield bolt has 
considerable play when in its opened position, my 
own New Springfield haring a movement of 3-10 
inch from side to side ai the rear end. The Ross is 
as rigid open as closed, having less Lhuu 1-10 inch 
play when taken in the fingers and pushed from 
side to side. When the bolt is dosed and the safety 
is on, absolutely no movement can be detected. 
The smooth, easy, frictionless and noiseless sliding 
of the bolt is a revelation to one used to other bolt 
actions 1 —excellent, as most of them are. 

The Ross bolt moves but a short distance, as 
compared with other rifles of this breed* The 
opening between the head of the open bop and the 
receiver is on the Ross but 4 inches. The New 
Springfield is inches. 

The fitting of the Ross bolt is so smooth and the 
working of the locking lugs so easy that the bolt on 
this rifle, with the pressure of the main-spring re¬ 


moved, wi ll Jail open, when the rifle is held vertically* 
That is, the slight weight of the bolt will cause it 
to slide back, turning the lugs md of their seats and 
the bolt will slide to its open position* Of course 
this is impossible with the firing pin head on the 
bolt as the opening motion in that case compresses 
the spring* 

The man who is familiar with the bolt action 
tribe and who has been through several wrestling 
matches w ith sticking cartridges, will come to con¬ 
clusion on examining the bolt that it lacks power 
over the cartridge, i* e., that a sticking shell either 
in rlosing or owning the rifle would cause a cessa¬ 
tion of proceedings until a sledge hammer could be 
procured. It is well known that the Remington 
autoloader, which works on much the same idea 
as the Ross in locking the bolt and seating the 
cartridge, will jam beautifully at times, through 
lack of power over the cartridge both in seating and 
extracting it. My friend Knoble, a lover of auto¬ 
matic arms and an inventor of several, admit* that 
he has had at times to take a piece of timber anti drive 
open the Remington bolt, after it had been closed 
on a sticking cartridge. On other occasions the 
rifle will not chamber a tight shell. This would 
happen but rarely with factory ammunition, of 
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STARTING THE BULLET RIGHT 


{Extract from “The Bullet's Flight from Powder to Target ") 


F OLLOWING the efforts of Dr* Mann and 
his associattes in their endeavors to locate 
the cause of error in rifled arms, it will be 
noticed that the logical theory that a bullet must 
be seated concentric with bore of the rifle to secure 
accuracy of Right, early become a fixed conviction 
in their minds and strongly influenced all of their 
earlier experiments. In their attempts to prove 
this theory much original work was done, and 
many forms of bullet were tried. Figure 1 shows 
the original plasler-of-paris mould; the bullet 
standing on one-ha If of the plaster mould was first 
made from a simple chunk of lead and fitted by 
repealed swaging and passing the barrel and trim¬ 
ming with jack knife until the rifle grooves were 
comparatively perfect on its sides, its oval points 
centrally balanced, and base at right angles to the 
body. Then the plaster-of-paris mould was made 
by aid of the first bullet and several others were 
cast in it, one of which represented at the lower 
right hand corner of the illustration. These bullets 
were used in the old .44 caliber muzzle loader but 
the most careful methods of loading, aiming and 
holding by the eager young investigators failed to 
disclose the cause of the error as it had already- 
been named. In 1879 the experimental work was 


continued with a rim fire, .32 caliber rifle made 
by Frank Wesson* It was a finely finished breech 
loader, and a fair sample of the best of its kind 
made forty years ago and occupied my experimental 
rifle days for the next two years, though proving 
as unsatisfactory in its performance as the old 
.44 muzzle loader, making even larger errors at 
35 yards. 

It was 15 years after experimenting with the 
Wesson rifle or during July, 1894, before owning 
my first rifle, the intervening years being given 
to student life at two universities, and work con¬ 
nected therewith. This first rifle was a Stevens 
.32—JG, 26-inch barrel, Mogg telescope, and with 
a special chamber tut by myself. Two or three 
years were spent in designing this chamber, dis¬ 
carding one design after another, before one was 
completed and sent to the Ideal company. The 
sole object of it was to compel the bullet to enter 
the bore immediately in front of the rifle chamber 
true with the axis of its bore. So far as known 
at the time, no form of ammunition or rifle cham¬ 
bers, regularly made, complied with sufficient 
accuracy to this requirement, all being made 
rather to assure an easy and uncomplicated in¬ 
sertion of the cartridge* This is not intended 
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as a reflection upon manufacturers, for it is true 
that they had made great improvements over 
the old muzzle loading round bullet affair, and 
commercial needs required that the arm and its 
ammunition should be easily and safely handled 
by the class of workmen to whom they catered. 
The final design under which the chamber was 
made was simple enough. The chamber and 
the steel swage for the bullet) as also the swage 
for reducing the Ideal ,32 shell, were all made 


with the same taper reamer, .008 
taper to the inch. The bullet, after 
being swaged tapering, was dropped 
into the taper chamber, and the 
loaded, tapering shell was dropped 
in after it, and this is termed 
“front seating” in contra distinct ion 
to fixed ammunition. The front 
end of the bullet was ,31a inch, the 
same diameter as the bore of the 
rifle, and the large or rear end was 
.320, corresponding to the groove 
diameter, while the mouth of the 
shell fitted up snug to base of the 
bullet. The rifling or grooves in bore 
of a rifle are usually cut about 
.003 inch deep, but vary somewhat. 
The grooves being thus cut would 
make what is termed the groove 
diameter .006 inch larger than bore 
diameter, the latter being the size 
More grooves were cut. it was 
thought that the bullet resting in the 
throat of the rifle, as explained 
above, on a true taper with the 
lands left by the tapering reamer in 
the chamber, must be in position 
before discharge to lay straight and 
central until the bore. The bullet 
seated itself by its own weight. It 
had not been deformed by forcing 
it into the shell or into a rifle bore 
smaller than itself. It t had not been 
deformed at its base by pressure 
f rom a bullet sea ter. Being deformed 
independent of the shell, in a taper¬ 
ing swage identical with the taper of 
the chamber, it must not He in the 
chamber, taking the same position 
that it did in the swage. This was 
a chemical certainty and (Figure 3) 
is a correct illustration, exact size, 
of the two different lengths of Lhe 
taper shells which were produced 
from the Ideal .32 shell by swag¬ 
ing, and they fitted the taper of the 
chamber. This special chamber was 
also designed to make front seating 
more practical by abolishing the cum¬ 
bersome bullet sealer, and doing 
what a bullet sealer will not do. that 
Is, to enter the bullet central and 
straight with the bore. Mv several 
rifle friends rather smiled at the par¬ 
ticular nicety displayed in this matter, 
averring that the bullet was entered 
central and straight with the boro, 
either with a bullet sealer or when 
shot from a shell, and It required 
several years* controversy, with ma¬ 
terial proof tests in evidence, before a sin¬ 
gle rifleman showed signs of being convinced 
that such was not ihc case. Still uncon¬ 
vinced of the necessity of absolute correctness 
in this matter, they failed to comprehend the 
utility of so many weeks and months spent in t ry r - 
ing to overcome so slight an error as could possibly 
exist in the ordittary fixed ammunition and com¬ 
mercially made chamber. The only reply that 
could be made to such a“eritidsni was through the 
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Yankee way of answering a question 
by asking another, viz.: Why are you 
so particular in your attempts to 
make an accurate shot or a good 
score? A special feature of this 
chamber was its design to take a 
tapered, ungrooved, non-lubricated 
bullet; and if a soft one was found 
to lead the bore, another antimony 
and lead was to be used. If the 
trouble came from this, a copper- 
plated one would be tried. To pre¬ 
vent the blast from ihe muzzle 
throwing the bullet wild, a spherical 
base bullet suggested itself, reason¬ 
ing that such a hemisphere in 
front of the blast would offer 
no sharp edges for its leverage. 

Four varieties of bullets were made for this par¬ 
ticular ammunition and chamber, each of two 
lengths; one oval point, one sharp cone-shaped 
p>int, one flat base, and one hemispherical. The 
adjustable mold, swages, and chambering tools 
for these eight bullets were comprised in one 
order to the Ideal Company, while the dies for 
reducing the Ideal shell were made in the home 
shop. The Mogg telescope was for the express 
purpose of testing with certainty the accuracy 
of this particular ammunition and chamber. 
A cast-iron fores Lock, weighing six pounds, ex¬ 
tending from the ride action to its muzzle, was 
made to increase its weight if desired, fitted to 
the barrel with melted lead. But no practical 
method was found of attaching it immovably to 
the barrel; screws were of no value, any amount 
of waxed twine would yield after several shots, 
allowing the iron forestock to slip forward: be¬ 
sides this, tight binding would spring the barrel 
because the tend casting, upon cooling, did not 
conform itself perfectly to it, therefore the rifle 
was not tested at target with this extra forestock. 

The plate (I) on opposite page well represents 
some of ihe bullets experimented with during about 
10 years, commencing with the old .44 caliber 
round ones. It will be found somewhat interesting 
by comparing one w ith another. 

Figures 1,2, 3 and 4 were cast from a home-made 
steel mold 12 years prior to experimenting with those 
represented in the upper row, and were made to 
use in F. Wesson's .32 caliber rim-fire rifle. 

Figure 5 is one of F. Wesson's best 1 Juliets for 
.32 rim-fire. 

Figure 6 and 7 were made for the old muzzle- 
loading .44 caliber of l £68. 

Figure S was made for the same rifle by means 
of a home-made plaster-of-par is mould. 

Figures 9 and 10 were the regular round bullets 
for same rifle. 

Figures 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15 are some .32 caliber 
cylinder bullets made for experiment a! purposes. 

Figures Ilj to 24 inclusive were designed for the 
special Stevens rifle with its Mogg telescope of 1894, 

Figure 25 Is a hollow base bullet into which brass 
screws represented by Figure 2S were placed and 
swaged in. 

f igure 20 is a hemispherical base bullet of 1892. 

Figure 27 is the Figure 25 bullet completed with 
the screws shown in Figure 28. 

At this early stage of experimenting 1 had no 
acquaintance among riflemen with whom to com¬ 


pare notes or from whom to obtain suggestions; 
had never seen a telescope rifle, knew' nothing of 
any governmental experimenting, almost nothing 
of the refined methods in use upon different rifle 
ranges, and had read but few books, papers, or 
articles upon the subject. True, in a general way, 
I knew of rifle tournaments and competitions, but 
the erratic shooting so often displayed savored more 
chance than science. It was therefore intentional 
on my part to Investigate in my own way, un¬ 
hindered by previous experiments of others, all of 
which seemed to have overlooked the vital error. 
This peculiar disposition not to follow the crowd 
kept me alone and emphasized a disregard for the 
conclusions as stated by others unless such were 
self-evident,. To one who is delving and plodding 
after the reason for things, the unexpected fre¬ 
quently happens while expected or sought after 
results elude the grasp. Testing a theory experi¬ 
mentally has been found, however, a pretty tedious 
process compared with the rapid work of brain 
in compounding it. 

During my student days repeated trials were 
made to produce a spinning top that was perfectly 
Ikl lanced, and many of different sizes, shapes, and 
of ill He rent metals were turned in the lathes sup¬ 
plied to the students of Cornell University. 

A top so perfectly balanced that It would keep 
standing position after coming to a standstill was 
the desideratum; though known to U as impossible 
as perpetual motion, the very fascination of the 
idea kept pushing the attempt further and further. 
Some beautiful tops had been finished, to the amuse¬ 
ment of friends, when the subject was dropped, 
partly on account of other pressing duties. Ten 
years later, however, with improved machinery, 
material, and new experiences at hand, the manu¬ 
facture of tops and gyroscopes was again com¬ 
menced, the w ork becoming more and more refined. 
Finally, by submitting the finishing of the hardened 
tool-steel top to Brown Si Sharp, of Providence, 
mechanical perfection was undoubtedly obtained, 
yet the spinning top would tremble and hum, 
showing that its balance was not perfect. Without 
knowing at the Lime, and without the rifle question 
coming to mind in connection with balancing of 
this almost perfect steel disk. It was found to have 
a close relation to the bullet in rifle shooting, as. 
will be noticed later. The negative from which 
this half-tone (Figure 4) of the spinning top was 
made was exposed for 2U minutes while It was 
spinning, and the top continued spinning for 35 
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FIGURE I 


minutes. Photographers can readily understand 
how well buiuneed this top must have been to make 
a perfect prim. Of course the block at left of cut, 
from which the top was spun, was motionless, as 
was also the string which spun it, and similarity 
presented in the minute detail of the several figures 
would suggest that the top was also stationary. 

The amount of labor and time spent in experi¬ 
menting to produce a disk that would spin like 
this need not lx* detailed in this connection, except 
to draw attention to the relation of Lhis spinning 
top and slight motion of its spindle to the spinning 
bullet upon the air, and the possibility of obtaining 
perfection. 

Turning from this digression regarding spinning 
tops back to rifles; before this Stevens special cham¬ 
bered one was thrown aside an old timer, a long- 
range telescope man showed up who said that two 
errors appeared in the mounting nf the Mogg 'scope: 
the tube would take two different positions in its 
front ring, and the binding screw in the rear mount 
held the tube so firmly that if tension was placed 
on the center it would not return to its normal 
position. This discovery divided my rifle work 
into separate lines for several following years: 

One to overcome the inaccurate flight of bullets* 
and the other to construct telescope mountings 
which should combine reliability with the necessary 
accurate methods for adjustment. From this time, 
during the following twelve years, all my practice 
was group shooting, for reasons which must now 
lx obvious, and all at 100 yards; during this time 
also all groups made, with the rifle barrels, some SO 
or more, have been tiled and preserved for purposes 
of comparison and study later. No doubt 3t is 
safe that no rifleman in America has kept every 
target made for twelve years, as has been done in 
this case, usually keeping, showing, and publish¬ 
ing only their best scores. With my recorded tests 
the best groups are considered only as fortunate 


or accidental and are not the important ones which 
demand attention. 

Winchester- Ballard, 36-1 vch Barrel 

Some time previous to J.S95 a special .32 caliber 
was ordered, but after waiting until patience ceased 
to be a virtue, a .32-40, 30-inch (their longest). 
No. 4, full round barrel, factory made, was ordered 
from the Winchester people that shooting might 
be commenced with the club. 

The first test: This was made April 5 and July 
36, 1895; unlubricated, non grooved bullet, making 
six 5-shot groups; the smallest was 1, largest 2,12, 
average 1.56 inches. With several groups there 
was no leading, but with some there was. It was 
not certain that all lead was removed between shots 
but most of it was. These 214-grain bullets, 29 
grains heavier than the twist, v as cut for, showed 
only normal tip, not greater than the regular ones. 
With this shooting 45 grains of powder were used, 
a thin felt wad, 214 grain, medium long-pointed, 
lead bullet, swaged cylindrical to .315 inch; non- 
grooved, non-lubrieated* stated £ inch beyond 
chamber; Ballard action rifle, double rest, telescope 
sight, and tht: barrel swabbed after each shot with 
kerosene and machine oil, half and half, the oil 
being partially wiped out after each shot. This is 
next to the largest of the six groups and measures 
two inches. All groups made and recorded are 
measured in this manner, that is, the distance 
between centers of the two shots widest apart. 
This two-inch group (Fig. 5) indicates that some 
error exists aside from entering the bullet central 
anti straight in the bore before discharge, because 
these bullets were so entered. The close similarity 
between the above and the then famous Chase- 
patch system of the Massachusetts Rifle Associa¬ 
tion, Crank’s Comer, Walnut Hill, omitting only 
the paper patch and substituting thin oil for water, 
will be remarked. The ,315 inch cylindrical bullet 
seated itself in the ,32 caliber bore " like old^cheese," 
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an expression originating at Walnut Hilt. So far as 
could be learned the above test teas Contrary to all 
rifle ideas at the time or since* Although practi¬ 
cally identical with the Chase system *that is not 
why it was employed, but rather due to a con vie- 
! tion that a bullet larger than bore diameter could 
not, with any certainly* be entered straight or 
1 central with it, either with a bullet seater of any 
1 construction or a charge of powder. This cylin¬ 
drical, bore-diameter bullet, therefore, was so made 


that it would be possible to enter it point on in the 
Ijore ready for discharge, and there can be little 
doubt but it upset into the grooves sufficiently for 
all demands of rotation* There is no question hut 
the Chase-patch system which gave bore-diameter 
bullet, first suggested to the writer the theory of 
its superiority, though from the beginning, a patched 
bullet was a thing that must be eliminated, else a 
target rifle would not be practical in the hunting 
field. 









SOME PATTERNS MADE WITH 
STANDARD LOADS 


By CHAS. 

I T is quite a general opinion among devotees 
of the smaller gun that the pattern of tiny 
particular weapon is largely dependent upon 
the size of the bore. There may be a few dissent¬ 
ing minds who hold to the contrary opinion but 
the majority of sportsmen whom the writer has 
enjoyed meeting at the clubs and m the field, 
are inclined to believe that the spread of shot is 
more or less influenced by the diameter of the 
bore, and that the sixteen and twenty gauges will 
shoot their proper charges much closer than the 
ten or twelve bores. This does not seem to tie 
the case in actual practice, however, and although 
the writer's experiments have been mostly con¬ 
fined to the twelve gauge, the few trials made with 
the sixteen and twenty bore, rather points out 
that the pattern of a gun does not so much depend 
ujk>n the size of Uie bore as upon the nature of 
the boring of the barrel. These few experiments 
were made last August, with the idea of satisfying 
the writer's curiosity as to the comparative shooting 
merits of the twelve bores in his cabinet. Natur¬ 
ally, these trials were confined to but a few makes 


Full Choke Table No, 1—20 Shots. Black 
Powder; 


Weight of 
Shot Load 

Size of Shot and Number of 
Pellets in Circle 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

1 f-ounce 

m 

219 

272 

299 

■m 

I i-ounce 

154 

m 

242 

263 

305 

1 -ounce 

130 

173 

215 

241 

273 

|-ounce 

120 

152 

188 

209 

237 


STILLMAN 

of guns, but as the experiments were very care¬ 
fully conducted to ascertain the variations in the 
patterns of the dUTercni borings, the data given 
may possibly prove Interesting reading to fellow users 
of the smooth bore. It may be mentioned, that 
the patterns were made by counting the number 
of pellets grouped within a thirty-inch circular 
target at forty yards. The standard powder 
charge of three drams of black powder and equiva¬ 
lent load of 30 grains of Walsrode Dense Xhro 
was used in all the trials, and the powder and shot 
loads were accurately measured and uniformly 
loaded with the No. 2 Ideal Loading Machine. 

The first series of patterns were made with a 
well known American gun, full choke and at one 
hundred targets. The targets were of paper, 
four feet square, and the patterns represent the 
actual number of pellets falling within a thirty- 
itich circle at forty yards. For ease in referring 
to the varying shots, the best patterns with a given 
load of shot are arranged in tabular form, and 
designated as table No. 1,2, etc. 


Full Choke Table No. 3—20 Shots, Nhro 
Powder. 


Weight of 
Shot Load 

Size 

of Shot and Number of 
Pellets in Circle 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

11-ounce 

150 

192 

238 

270 

291 

11-ounce 

140 

176 

217 

240 

272 

1 -ounce 

119 

151 

178 

196 

224 

j-ounce 

104 

132 

163 

181 

212 


Full Choke Table No. 2—20 Shots. Nitro Full Choke Table Nl», 4—20 Shots. Black 
Powder. Powder. 


Weight of 
Shot Load 

Size of Shot and Number of 

Pellets in Circle Weight uf 

Size of Shot and Number of 
Pellets in Circle 

4 

5 

6 

7 

snot Load i 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

1{-ounce 

165 

208 

256 

283 

321 1{-ounce 

145 

175 

224 

242 

277 

1 $ -ounce 

148 

ISO 

232 

257 

289 1 {-ounce 

122 

158 

197 

218 

251 

l jounce 

130 

166 

207 

1 

230 

259 l -ounce 

110 

143 

178 

197 

230 

J-ounce 

116 

144 

180 

200 

227 {-ounce 

101 

122 

156 

170 

197 
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Full Choke Table No. 5—20 Shots. Black 
Powder* 


Weight of 
Shot Load 

Size of Shot and Number of 
Pellets in Circle 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

ibounce 

130 

161 

2H 

230 

240 

1 (-ounce 

126 

150 

190 

199 

212 

1 -ounce 

99 

130 

141 

183 

200 

f-ounce 

so 

90 

114 

171 

1% 


The grouping of the pellets was especially good 
in the first four series of twenty shots, but the 
t fifth showed a considerable gap and would, no 
doubt, allow the bird to get by* For the most 
part, the pellets were distributed quite evenly 
throughout the thirty-inch circle, and as a whole 
the patterns are very good, although neither the 
percentage of the charge in the circle, nor the 
average count of pellets are exceptionally high. 
Indeed, the entire series of trials are probably 
not above that secured with the average gun, 
All the guns used in these trials have done con¬ 
siderable shooting, and this fact should be taken 
into consideration when comparing the patterns 
of different guns of the same size and boring* A 
full choke when new, will for obvious reasons 
shoot much closer than when the metal has worn 
thinner at the muzzle end, as in the latter instance, 
the choke has been more or less shot out and the 
bore more closely approaches that of a modified 
choke. A modified choke will likewise wear at 
the muzzle end and produce a more open pattern. 
Of course, it requires a great deal of use to appre¬ 
ciably alter the taper of the barrel, but the differ¬ 
ence in pattern may be readily detected when 
comparing the taigcts made with new and old 
guns of the same make, gauge and boring. 

The second series of eighty shots were made 
with a high grade English gun of modified choke, 
under the same conditions as the first series of 
trials. 


Modified Choke Table No. 1—20 Shots* Nitro 
Fourier* 


Weight of 
Shot Load 

Size of Shot and Number of 
Pellets in Circle 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

1 (-ounce 

127 

159 

189 

200 

229 

1 (-ounce 

112 

140 

170 

ISO 

208 

I -ounce 

98 

129 

161 

173 

190 

(-ounce 

80 

80 

130 

151 

179 


Modified Choke Table No. 2—20 Shots* Black 
Powder, 


Weight of 
Shot Load 

Size of Shot and Number of 
Pellets in Circle 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 (-ounce 

111 

145 

187 

200 

220 

1 (-ounce 

104 

132 

104 

187 

204 

1 *ounce 

91 

121 

152 

170 

196 

(-ounce 

7S 

94 

120 

139 

178 


Modified Choke Table No. 3—20 Shots. Nitro 

Powder. 


Weight of 
Shot 1-oad 

Size of Shot and Number of 
Pellets in Circle 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

Id-ounce 

103 

130 

168 

ISO 

194 

1 (-ounce 

94 

131 

149 

170 

181 

1 -ounce 

81 

104 

120 

140 

159 

}-ounce 

72 

90 

104 

123 

120 


Modified Choke Table No. 4—20 Shots, Black 

Powder* 


Weight of 
Shot Load 

Size of Shot and Number of 
Pellets in Circle 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

1 (-ounce 

99 

124 

152 

167 

ISO 

1 (-ounce 

80 

94 

'129 

140 

101 

1 -ounce 

71 

84 

114 

123 

139 

£-ounce 

60 

75 

90 

118 

124 


The third series of patterns, consisting of sixty 
shots, was made with an American gun of cylinder 
bore. This particular gun is a plainly finished, 
inexpensive arm but a good shooting iron withal* 


Cylinder Bore Tabic No* 1—20 Shots. Black 
Powder* 


Weight of 
Shot Load 

Size of Shot and Number of 
Pellets in Circle 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

1 (-ounce 

91 

122 

150 

164 

187 

1 (-ounce 

86 

110 

121 

134 

170 

1 -ounce 

76 

94 

109 

121 

154 

(-ounce 

66 

SO 

90 

104 

122 
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Cylinder Bore Table No. 2 — 2fl Shots. Black 
Powder. 


Weight of 
Shot Load 

Size of Shot and Number of 
Pellets In Circle 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

H-ounce 

81 

198 

132 

148 

165 

1 {-ounce 

76 

96 

121 

132 

154 

1 -ounce 

57 

65 

89 

f 09 

128 

{'-ounce 

52 

63 

79 

09 

120 


Cylinder Bore Table No. 3—20 Shots. Nitro 
Powder. 


Weight of 
Shot Load 

Size of Shot and Number of 
Pellets in Circle 

4 

0 

6 

7 

8 

1 {-ounce 

79 

106 

130 

144 

162 

I {-ounce 

75 

104 

119 

130 

150 

1 -ounce 

6G 

90 

104 

116 

127 

{-ounce 

m 

89 

- 101 

no 

LI9 


The barrels of the guns referred to were each 
30 Inches long, and chambered for 2$-mch standard 
paper shells. As the reader will note, there is a 
considerable variation in the patterns made with 
the same load, and many shots inc I tided in ihc 
tables are below the average, although great care 
was taken to load all the shells as uniformly as 
possible. This variation in the pattern of the 
several shots is obviously not the fault of any 
particular gun or gauge, since it occurs in full 
choke, modified choke and cylinder Ixines, from 
eight down to twenty gauge, of every known make. 
Why this should be so is not clear to the writer, 
and while the query has been often put to gun 
makers and other experts, this variation cannot 
be accounted for, although many gun men think 
the difficulty may lie in the varying strength of 
the primers- The substitution of nitro for black 
powder does not seem to make any material differ¬ 
ence as far as uniformity was concerned, as may 
be noted by referring to the table of shots made * 
with these powders. 

As to the conipanative patterns of the different 
gauges, the few trials made In this direction seems * 
to indicate that ihc larger Ixrres give closer patterns 
than the smaller guns, and in a recent trial a dozen 
shots were targeted with each bore. The twelve 
averaged 180; sixteen gauge, !60; twenty gauge, 
144. The powder charges were standard for each 
size gauge, and one ounce No, 6 shot was used. 
Owing to lack of time, the writer has not had an 
opportunity of trying out the smaller sizes, hut 
hopes to be able to do so sometime in the near 
future. It would be very interesting to compare 
the patterns of the smaller gauges in chokes and 
cylinder, with the patterns of the twelve bore, and this 
information is best obtained by careful Larget work. 


THE AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


T HE annual report of the chief of ordnance to 
the secretary of war for the fiscal year end¬ 
ing June 30, 1909, has recently been released 
for publication. It covers many subjects of inter¬ 
est to military men and is not without information 
of great value to civilians who arc interested in 
the development and improvement of small arms. 
Among other things the report says, "Preliminary 
reports have lx?en received on the Colt and Savage 
automatic pistols, caliber .45, issued to the service 
for test, and instructions have been given to the 
troops to turn in ail these pistols to the different 
manufacturers for alterations before further tests 
are made. Colt’s double action revolver, caliber 
.45, model of 1909; Six thousand of these revolv¬ 
ers have been purchased and issue is being made 
to troops in the Philippine Islands. In view 
of the fact that the supply of Colt’s double action 
revolvers, caliber .38, is becoming somewhat de¬ 
pleted and of the delay which has been encountered 


in furnishing a satisfactory automatic pistol. 
The purchase of these revolvers was considered 
advisable.” This action on the part of the ordnance 
department may lx- interpreted to mean that nothing 
short of a practically perfect automatic pistol, 
proved in the test of actual service in the hands of 
troops, will l>e accepted to take the place of Lhe .45 
caliber revolver. As the same caliber is insisted 
upon in the two types of side arms, it is evident 
that considerations other than mere ballistic 
differences, are the causes of such persistent effort 
on the part of our ordnance department to perfect 
an automatic pistol for the several branches of the 
service. If we were not already familiar with the 
reasons for making the change from the revolver 
to the more rapid fire principle It would only be 
necessary to oliserve the methods of other nations, 
to reach the conclusion that greater fire speed is 
the main incentive to progress and improvement 
in lire arms intended for use under modern service 
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conditions. Accuracy and stopping power arc 
properties peculiar to no particular type or make 
of arm; the former is expected as a matter of 
course in alJ first class arms; the latter is determined 
almost entirely by the nature of the service for which 
the amt is intended. It is very evident that neither 
inventors, manufacturers, or ordnance experts 
share the apprehensions of some of our writers!, 
that the material of which the springs and small 
working parts are made will not stand up under 
the suddenly applied strain of rapid automatic 
functioning. It is only necessary to compare the 
service exacted of industrial machinery everywhere, 
more especially that which fe light, delicate, and 
complicated and driven continuously at a high 
rate of speed, with the extremely limited service re¬ 
quired of any type of firearm. It is clear that 
machinery that is in continuous service must in¬ 
cident ly be subjected to greater strains and tests 
of endurance than would be imposed on any kind 
of fire arm in the course of its only occasional fits 
of industry. For many years there has been an 
unpublished demand by sportsmen of every class 
for small arms to handle c heap ammunition, several 
have Jjcen put on the market from time to time, 
embodying some of the essential features of a sports¬ 
man’s side arm but generally unsatisfactory by 
reason of the addition of some feature which 
might have been the fancy of some one wholly 
unfamiliar with the requirements of the craft. 
Early in the history of breech loading firearms 
adapted to fixed ammunition, attempts were made 
to supply the people with small bore weapons, 
but up to date not a single one of all those produced 
is anything like what is wanted by shooting men 
of the present lime. It Is true we have changed 
somewhat in our ideas but the change was not 
brought about by the weapons furnished us, but 
by an .intelligent study of the whole question of 
arms and their use as it appears to those who are 
sufficiently interested to wish for improvement. 



A Odibcr four shot 
f-nstol made by C Sharps & 
Co., Philadelphia, One of 
the earliest types. The bar* 
rd, when unlocked by press¬ 
ing the stud at forward end of frame. 
tmK slide forward for loading; the nose 
of the hammer revolves with each cock¬ 
ing motion, bringing the firing mechan¬ 
ism opposite rack chamber in regular order 


At any time during the past thirty years a good 
practical .22 caliber repeating pistol would have 
been welcomed by the public. Several were in¬ 
vented like the Sharps Spencer four-shot and 
Remington five-shut “pepper boxes." They were 
rightly named too, as they would rival the latter 
article in their ability to distribute their contents 
promiscuously without regard to the marksman’s 
ideas of direction. Indeed, it would tic difficult; 
to imagine what class of shooters the manufacturer 
had In mind as prospective customers for this style 
of pistols. They were of no practical use as hunt¬ 
ing arms, they were useless for offensive and de¬ 
fensive purposes, and to use them as target weapons, 
or as an auxiliary in training for the heavy calibers 
of that time, would have been absurd. Notwith¬ 
standing the evident uselessness of this style of 
one-hand guns, they served to show, to a limited 
degree, the possibilities of the tiny ,22 caliljcr 
cartridge, which, being noticed by later and more 
progressive manufacturers, eventually gave us .22 
caliber revolvers of Colt and Smith & Wesson 
make. 
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A genuine Colt's .22 caliber seven 
Shot revolver. 


The Smith & Wesson, as made on the old i ip-up 
system, was fairly accurate for a few shots with 
black powder cartridges. The Colt's, like all 
their arms before and since, was made with a solid 
frame. Both were dainty well made little toys, 
weighing but a few ounces, differing in utility 
from the pepper box type of Spencer and Reming¬ 
ton only by reason of the superior accuracy of the 
single barrel system, in spite of the known 
propensities of these arms to foul at the mouth 
of the cylinder, thousands were made and sold. 
Had the armorers themselves been practical gun 
users, or had they sought ihe advice of practical 
gun men, they would never have made the mistake 
then, or afterward, of turning out a weapon wholly 
unsuited to any definite line of service, and too 
small and fight for a target weapon. Following 
these mi nature arms, came another freak weapon 
known as the **Hunter's Bet" It was neither 
ride nor carbine, belt or pocket gun. It was im¬ 
possible to use it as a single shot pistol on account 
of its length and excessive muzzle weight, and when 
the skeleton stock was attached, u was awkward 
to handle, and fell far short of the requirements 
of a shoulder gun* A limited number of these 
mongrel arms were carried by canoeists and trout 


hand shooting, their use demonstrated beyond 
dispute the value of the little ,22 cartridge, as first 
aid to a complete mastery of our larger caliber 
military and frontier side arms. Most of the 
world's famous shots used these single shot pistols 
regularly in matches or exhibitions, and while 
they were satisfactory for exclusive target work, 
the practical shooter felt a desire for a weapon 
that would satisfy that something which the re¬ 
peating ride and the six-shooter had awakened 
in us, Wc wanted a .22 caliber revolver and in 
our innocence imagined that it was only necessary 
to bore ihe .45 frame he the ,22 cartridge. The 
demand was promptly met by the Colt Company, 



A Smith & Wesson .22 tu fiber seven 
shot revolver with bingetl barrel. This 
little weapon wa& made with all the care in 
fitting; and finish for which American pistol 
milkers have long been ootid.] 

fishermen, to pot small game, but in most instances 
a waiting agreement must be made with the game 
to insure success, as the "Hunter's Pet" was not 
remarkable for breaking speed records in getting 
into action. The "Hunters Pet" was not designed 
to fill a natural want or demand of right thinking 
shooting men and therefore its field was limited 
from the first. Its reign was short and it died 
a natural death. Coincident with the “Hunter’s 
Pet" appeared a line of single shot pistols, designed 
according to models suggested by the old style 
dueling pistols. They were well made, clean 
shooting, accurate weapons, and although not 
wholly practical for every department of one- 


who, for a time, bored their S. A. Army model 
for Lhc .22 caliber cartridge. The chambers 
being cylinder bored would take any length of 
.22 then made but the results obtained were not 
just what we had anticipated. Wc had yet to 
learn that a relative proportion between the caliber 
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and total weight of the arm must be maintained; 
that barrels of a certain length are necessary to 
insure proper combustion; that a cartridge as small 
as the .22 caliber, while it may work well in a 
single shot pistol, where there is no escape of gas, 
cannot be expected to do as well in a revolver 
that permits a loss of nearly one-fifth of its pro¬ 
pelling force, and that a weapon intended for 
one-hand use may not exceed a certain weight 
or length without proportionate loss of mobility; 
nor may good shooting be hoped for from an arm 
of less weight than is required to ensure steady 
holding and furnish adequate resistance to the 
blow of the hammer without causing divergence 
of the muzzle from the point of aim. In 1902 
the Smith & Wesson Company produced a pretty 
little toy in the shape of a .22 caliber revolver. 
It had a three and one-halfdncli barrel, weighed 
ten ounces, was exquisitely proportioned to the 
size of the tiny cartridge, and in finish and work¬ 
manship was wholly in keeping with the best 


perfect .22 caliber single shot pistol is a most 
desirable one, but how many of m would cheer- 
fully bear the expense of extended practice with 
a 38 revolver when as good, or, even tetter, re¬ 
sults might te obtained with the same weapon 
taking the less expensive .22. After many years 
experience of a very practical kind with pistols 
of various makes and calibers, 1 do not hesitate 
to say that for a pistol as light as the .22 caliber, 
and frequent use that would te made of it, the 
dunged frame with simultaneous and automatic 
ejection system, possesses many advantages. 
It is easily and quickly disassembled for cleaning, 
without the ,use of tools, and every part exposed 
to fouling from powder smoke or residuum, is 
accessible to wiping rod and the brush. 

The chambers can be reloaded while the pistol 
is held in a natural position and the hinged frame 
will last indefinitely without showing wear or lost 
motion, it is doubtful if the .22 caliber black 
powder cartridges can ever be made to work 



A type of the .22 caliber pistol known as 'The Hunter's Pet,” an Indefinite type, being neither a convenient one 

nor a good two hand gun* 


traditions of the Smith & Wesson Company, long 
famous for their high standards. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the proved value and excellence of the diminu¬ 
tive cartridge in single shot pistols of proper weight, 
and the acknowledged mechanical perfection of 
the little ten-ounce revolver itself, it failed to moke 
good. Had the Smith & Wesson people selected 
their model 1891 single action .38 caliber frame, 
as the proper basis upon which to build a .22 caliber 
revolver, it would have been a long stride toward 
the ideal pistol for cheap and useful practice. 
With a cylinder of the same outside diameter as 
the regular .38, but bored for the *22, it would 
accommodate eight or more shots. The barrel, 
if made in five one-half or six-inch length, would 
have teen slightly heavier than the ,38, thus pro¬ 
viding the muzzle and general weight so essential 
to accurate and rapid marksmanship. The joint 
between cylinder and barrel, the only real obstacle 
to the perfect revolving small bore pistol, should 
have been made as close as possible, even if it 
had resulted in the disadvantage of being com¬ 
pelled to use smokeless powder only. The com¬ 
bination of a handy .3S pocket revolver and near 


satisfactorily in a revolver, no matter how closely 
the arm may te built; whether the smokeless 
cartridges will work in a manner satisfying to 
critical marksmen is as yet somewhat problemat¬ 
ical. Should an automatic pistol te manufactured 
to handle the ,22 caliber cartridges no trouble 
from fouling or imperfect combustion need te 
feared as both black and smokeless cartridges 
have been fully tested and will work in any type 
of arm that compclls all the gases to pass through 
the muzzle. The revolver type has never been 
thoroughly tried out with the .22 cartridge and until 
this is done it would be unfair to condemn it* 
The illustrations published with this article show 
the lines along which American armorers have 
teen working. Thus far only the single shot 
pistols have proved their now undisputed excel¬ 
lence as a one-hand weapon, and this is one of 
the principal reasons why I have so strongly ad¬ 
vocated the development of the automatic type 
of pistol* We have learned through oft repeated 
experience with various types of arms, that the 
single barrel properly breeched up to conserve 
all the energy developed by the cartridges, is the 
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only true philosophy of gun building. It is a 
sound fundamental principle and as such is a 
proper one to use as a basis upon widt h to con¬ 
tinue the evolution of American small arms. 
Every truly progressive gun lover should welcome 
the advent of a ,22 caliber practice arm, whether 
it he iff the revolver or automatic type. If the 
revolver is a success, the demand for it will Ijc 
unprecedented, arid thousands of new shooters 
will be developed through i:s use and the demand 
lor the more rapid fire automatic in the same 
caliber will naturally follow 

Should the revolver in ,22 caliber prove Ini- 
practicable from any cause, the coining of the auto¬ 
matic could not then be much longer delayed, 
as the demand for a practical arm taking cheap 
ammunition will not be silenced until satisfied. 
Among gun men the Colt Company has always 
been considered approachable and progressive. 
In response lo a strong public sentiment ibey 
are now at work on one of their most popular 
medium weight models with a view to making 
it a first class ,22 caliber revolver. Should they 
succeed, we may look for something far superior 
to anything that has yet appeared in that line. 
Both the Colt and the Smith & Wesson companies 
have medium weight models which, with slight 
modifications, and barrels of appropriate length, 
would make ideal ,22 caliber arms. These two 
firms have done much for American sportsmen 
but not more than American sportsmen have 
done for them; therefore, we feel that we have 
a reciprocal right lo make demands within reason, 
and not prejudicial to good business polity. At 
present it is the concensus of opinion of those who 
are in a position to know, that the arm which we 
are asking for would have a first call sale sufficiently 
large to reimburse the manufacturers for the out¬ 
lay necessary to install the new machinery to 
produce the gun. We need pistols of both types 
so that out experts may test them side by side. 
Much might he learned n this way that would 
be of great value to armorers in their endeavors 
to perfect their respective types. Outside of the 
difficulties chargeable to the escape of gas the 
revolver in light caliber is an arm that appeals 
to one’s sense of beaut}' and proportion. The 
principle upon which it is constructed lends itself 
readily to a symmetrical placing of weight and in 


the small calibers a sufficient thickness of metal 
may be retained to ensure a wide margin of safety 
in the cylinder when using smokeless powders. 
The reverse is true when we apply the test of 
logic to the larger calibers as the strength of Lhe 
cylinder is diminished in proportion ns the caliber 
is increased. All our revolvers of large caliber 
are too heavy for belt guns, or for quick one-hand 
gun work, so essential to the very men whose pro* 
fens ions make their use imperative. It is there¬ 
fore evident that while non-fouling explosives 
may prolong the life of the revolver in small cali- 
lx*rs for many years, it is the automatic pistol 
with its infinite capacity for enlargement to meet 
the requirements of military and frontier service, 
or refinement of outline and calibers, that will 
adapt it to target and pocket use, that we must 
eventually direct our efforts for improvement. 
More than any other type of arm a weapon intended 
for one-hand use should be designed with a view 
to mobility in drawing and training the arm on 
the object of aim; to delivering the first shot with 
the utmost despatch, to l*e followed by repeating 
fire of the highest attainable speed, noL limited 
by lack of developed skill in manipulation on 
the part of the shooter; and to a magazine system 
that will permit of sustained fire with the least 


A .22 caliber iminmcrli-ss. one of the 
typo of iiistols the sale of which should Lc 
prohibited. 


interruption. The automatic type of pistol pos¬ 
sesses these advantages to a degree not equalled 
by the revolver or any. other type of arm. For 
these reasons we advocate its study and improve¬ 
ment. 

letters continue to come in great numbers to 
the Outer's Book from gun men who want the 
.22 automatic. We cannot publish all of them, 
but here is one from H. B. Wilson that is very 
much to the point: 

One has only to look through the various sports¬ 
men's magazines to be convinced that pistol and 
revolver enthusiasts are almost a unit in their 
demands for a .22 caliber pistol, or a revolver 


A CoTs single action .22 caliber 
revolver in a .45 frame. This arm 
i$ co longer made In calibers Jess 
than .112. 
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which contains the good features of and main¬ 
tains the accuracy which the leading manufac¬ 
turers have succeeded in imparting to their best 
weapons of the heavier calibers. Most of the 
writers favor the automatic pistol in preference 
to the cylinder type of arms, Mr. Kane, in a 
laic issue of Ehe Outer's Book, submitted a model 
for an automatic pistol which would, in my opinion, 
be a very symmetrical and nicely balanced weapon. 
There is no doubt, that automatics have at least 
two distinct advantages over the pistol of cylinder 
type. One is the rapidity of fire and the other 
is the complete conservation of all the energy 
of the cartridge. The latter, to my mind, consti¬ 
tutes the only and best reason for the automatic. 
The increased number of shots that can be delivered 
in a given length of time is of no special value, 
as anyone who is enthusiastic enough to become 
a good pistol shot can shoot fast enough with 
a cylinder arm for all practical purposes. An 
ideal weapon for the use of sportsmen, in the 
opinion of the writer, would be a Colt .22 caliter, 
six-inch barrel, on Colt New Police .32 frame, 
with a careful alignment of cylinder and barrel 
to prevent any possible shaving of the bullet, the 


cylinder fitted closely reducing the loss of energy 
to a minimum, equipped with their test target 
sights. This type of a gun would surely meet 
the requirements of the most exacting revolver 
‘"crank." and furnish a weapon for which the 
seeker of recreation has long sought* On the 
other hand the Smith & Wesson people, if they 
could of would furnish a revolver or automatic 
pistol containing the splendid qualities as to 
balance and accuracy that belong to their .22 
caliber single shot pistol they will have solved 
the problem. There is no denying the fact that 
the Smith & Wesson .22 single shot, eight-inch 
pistol, is as near perfection in a one-hand gun, 
with the exception of its single shot, that the most 
exacting gun critic could ask. Let the good 
work go on! Keep it up! The revolver and 
pistol enthusiasts arc enlarging their ranks every 
dav. The Outer, The Sportsman and the Camper 
are all learning the fascination of expert shooting 
with the pistol and revolver* The present demand 
for a *22 caliber pistol will be taken up in lime 
by the leading manufacturers and some of them 
will, no doubt, furnish a weapon that will meet 
the requirements of the craft* 


SHOTGUN SHOOTING 

By CHARLES ASKINS 


M R. DeANGELIS seems to be a level-headed 
fellow, though I disagree with him in to to 
about snap shooting being the most kill¬ 
ing style for general work. I should judge that 
he Is not a wildfowl shot, or he would 
surely have found reason for altering his 
conclusions* I shall treat snap shooting ver¬ 
sus deliterate swing fully in a chapter of 
my new book, and hope to prove with diagrams 
and illustrations that snap shooting is entirely 
unreliable* His conclusion that swinging, or fol¬ 
lowing, as he calls it, necessitates more lead is 
exactly the opposite of true. Indeed, in my own 
work with a shotgun I make but about one-third 
the allowance for speed that scientific facts would 
absolutely prove to be needful, and the test market 
shooter of wildfowl that 1 have ever known made 
absolutely no allowance for speed of llight or the 
time required for the shot to pass to the mark. 
This is all capable of a logical explanation which 
I shall attempt to make later. Perhaps I would 
owe Mr. Stillman an apology if J should imimaLe 
that he is antiquated, but his advice to the novice 
to experiment with reduced loads in the 12, down 
to a half ounce of shot seems to me to be the 
Tvorst advice possible* The only possible way 
to develop skill with such a game as wing shooting 
is to discover by experimenting with different 
loads of factor)* shells until you learn which load 


your gun handles the test and then within very 
narrow limitations slick to that toad. I once 
had a barrel that would do good work only with 
31 drams of powder and an ounce and a quarter 
of shot, No. 7. Any other load would prove 
less effective in this barrel and I used it on all 
kinds of game. My present upland gun has one 
barrel bored to fifty per cent and the other 50 per 
cent* It is most effective with 3 drams of Dupont 
powder and an bunco and an eighth of 7J chilled 
shot. For this particular gun this load cannot 
be improved even for cluck shooting though I 
do not use the barrels on duck from choice, or 
indeed on anything hut quail. Strangely enough 
I find it test to shoot only Winchester shells in 
this gun and when 1 change to U. M* C,, or other 
brand, it makes a difference in my shooting of 
from five tn ten per cent, and the change is liable 
to throw me off, cause a lack of confidence in the 
load and gun, and utterly upset my work* The 
man who is forever changing his loads and ex¬ 
perimenting with different charges, no matter 
whether he loads them himself or buys factor) am¬ 
munition will never be able to perform creditably, 
ireaer, no matter who he is. The gauge of gun is by 
no means such a matter of importance either as to 
its weight, or the ballistic qualities of the car¬ 
tridges used, A mart might easily have loo light 
a gun and swing it faster than his eye and mental 
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machinery works, or, of course, the opposite 
might be true. All of these are questions that 
time r thought, anti much care must decide for 
every individual gunner. 

* 'Id modern shotgun work tills thing of taking 
a bead on game as Mr. Stillman describes it, is 
utterly wrong. He never sees the gun not to speak 
of the bead, and a sight on a shotgun is only placed 
there in deference to conservatism and the notions 
that have come down to us from rifle shooting 
days, A man points his gun at anything upon 
which his eye and mind is fixed, and he does not 
do this from instinct, as writers have held, but 
from long and persistent education in pointing 
that begins in childhood and lasts through life. 
The difference in pointing your linger and pointing 
a gun is that one is done with a single hand and 
the other with both. It is the action of the two 
hands in pointing Lhe gun that leads to effective 
shooting, much more than the tit of the gun stock 
to shoulder and cheek. Indeed when trap shooting 
with a heavily loaded gun I never permit my 
cheek to touch the stock, and in game shooting 
only press it very lightly at the moment of dis¬ 
charge. Any man who locks ins face to the comb 
of a gun when anticipating a shot is very badly 
handicapped indeed for he not only has to move 
the gun but needs to move his head, and the neck 
muscles in shooting move very stiffly since they 
become tense under the excitement and not only 
is correct and easy vision interfered with but 
the piece is liable to be moved with jerks. Then 
too, the effect of recoil on the gunner is immensely 
greater. 

The length of the gunstock is important 
for two reasons; it must be short enough not to 
balk you and long enough to insure the shoulder 
taking its share of the recoil, and it must he straight 
enough to keep the barrels down out of your way 
where they will not interfere with the vision. I 
tmd too that there is a good deal of humbug about 
being obliged to have the drop of a stock just so, 
in my own personal experience I have learned 
that I can shoot any gun with any length or drop 
of stock, and indeed I believe that if It had no 
stock on it I could shoot it about as well, though, 
of course, it could not [>e done with any comfort. 

I find* however* that while I can point straight 
from anywhere about the level of the shoulders, 
yet when I attempt to lower the piece beneath 
the shoulder or beneath the level on which a man 
would naturally poim his hand that I cannot do 
anything* and therefore I am rather skeptical 
about this shooting from the hip business. I 
have never seen it done and never ex peel to. 

Here are the dimensions of a gun that I have 
ordered from Cashmore, It would nnt please 
everybody, but I think it will suit me. I ordered 
a foreign marie gun, not because I like them better, 
but for Lhe reason that I am writing a good deal 
of shotguns and do not wish any one to say that 


he writes favorably of this or that action because 
he owns that particular make of arm. 

This new gun of mine is a 16 gauge and is intended 
primarily for upland shooting. It has 32-indi 
barrels and weighs pounds. The right barrel 
is modified to 60 per cent and the left is full choked. 
The barrels are of W hi worth steel and have file 
cut in place of engine turned rib. The action 
has quadruple fastening or locking bolts, two 
I jolts through the lugs under the barrels, a square 
bolt through the extension rib, and Furdey side- 
dips. The piece is self-ejecting and has single 
trigger with a pull of three and a half pounds on 
either lock. The frame is of the box lock type 
ihough Cashmore makes cither box locks or side 
locks as the gunner may prefer. The engraving 
contains little scroll work but consists of simple 
game scenes in modest framing. The stock is 
I4f inches long with a drop of 2fl inches at butt 
and 1 1 at comb, with a cast off of \ inch at the comb. 
I be stock is to be of the darkest natural walnut ob¬ 
tainable. 1 he load of this gun is particularly my 
own. It k to be chambered for a long shell and 
will shoot 3 drams of nitro powder and an ounce 
and a sixteenth of number 7 shot. My idea was 
that this load would give me two hundred feet 
greater muzzle velocity than the standard sixteen 
gauge load. Of course it will give a high breech 
pressure and hence the extra weight of the gun 
and especially have the barrels been made long 
and heavy so as to derive the full benefit from the 
increased powder charge. I have never believed 
in short, light barrels for heavy work or for the 
matter of that any kind of work, I expect this new 
Cashmore gun to be the most deadly and effective of 
any that I have ever shot, Mr. Cashmore guaran¬ 
tees that he will make a gun that will not lead the 
barrels even with this high velocity charge and I am 
much interested in learning whether he can do it 
or not. Contrary to most theorists and even the 
manufacturers I have never had much faith in guns 
with short barrels where heavy charges were to be 
used and my Parker 28 had thirty-inch barrels and 
the gun weighed 6f pounds, I used in k very 
effectively Lhe 20 gauge standard load of 2\ drams 
of Dupom powder and | of an ounce of shot. In 
this last gun 1 have experimented with still heavier 
loads up to 2 1 drams of powder and one ounce of 
shot but found that the shells would not stand the 
strain of such extreme loads, I never used any 
other shell in this gun ihan one of 2| inches. 

In the Cashmore Id I shall use the load for which 
the gun is regulated for all game unless possibly snipe 
when I may reduce the size of the shot to 7J, 

I believe this business of reducing the size of 
shot has gone far enough, I have tried nine and 
ten shot at quail and snipe but never could see that 
the small pellets were so effective as eights. Small 
shot will kill to be sure at short range, but the wind 
affects them too much and they lose velocity very 
rapidly, even at moderate ranges. 
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I N announcing lhe advent of their New Model 
1910 High Power Self-Loading Rifle, the Win¬ 
chester Repeating Arms Company did not 
abandon the well known policy of conservative 
advertising, for which they have long been noted, 
yet they gained the attention of the shooting public 
by ushering in the New Year with a '‘Thriller.” 
It was not the modest circular bearing the mere 
announcement of the birth of a new arm, that made 
gun lovers throughout the country sit up and take 
notice. It was the Name, the Time, and the Gun, 
With all the great nations of the world striving 
hysterically to be first in the field with a successful 
automatic rifle adapted to military sendee, ami 
riflemen everywhere with ear to the ground strain¬ 
ing to catch the first rumor of something new in 
guns, it was certainly the "psychological moment” 
for a reputable firm to herald the birth of a new 
and powerful spurting arm of the self-loading type. 
Since 1903,when theWinchester Company placed their 
little marvel, The .22 Automatic in the hands of 
American riflemen, that progressive firm has Ircen 
working to produce a line of reliable self-loading 
rifles to cover the entire field of practical rifle work. 
The .22 Automatic is admirably adapted to even’ 
use to which any arm of that caliber could properly 
be applied. The model 1905 Self-Loader in ,32 
and .35 caliber is an ideal arm for light hunting 
and medium range shooting. One could conceive 
of no letter or more convenient arms for general 
use in the rural districts, or for trick and snap 
shooting, than the two models just mentioned. 

The model 1907 caliber .351 lifts us at once into 
the domain of the big game hunter. It has a speed 
of fire unequalled by any other small arm, and 
reliability of function not surpassed by hand guns 
of any type or principle. This beautiful little 
weapon has made an enviable reputation for itself 
among the hardy practical deer hunters of the 
Northwest. 

The New Model 1910 Self-Loading Winchester 
which comes to us with a time tried and proven 
mechanical principle and the prestige of a great 
name, has all the good points of former models 
and some very striking and original features of 
Its own, .4// the working parts throughout, and 
the receiver t guard and barrel are made of nickel* 
stcel, which gives them the necessary strength and 
elasticity to with stand the strain of such a powerful 
cartridge without increasing their weight and she. 
The caliber of the new arm is .401. It shoots a 
heavier bullet and hits a harder blow than any 
other recoil-operated rifle made. It handles equally 
well without change or readjustment, cartridges 
loaded with either 290 or 250 grain bullets. The 200 
grain bullet fired from the new .401 rifle develops 
greater muzzle velocity and muzzle energy than the 
30 U. S. Army cartridge which, since it was first 
adapted to the model 1895 Winchester rifle has 
hammered its way into the affections of big game 
hunters everywhere. Despite the fact that the .401 
caliber cartridge with the 250 grain bullet develops 
somewhat less striking energy than the cartridge 
with I he 200 grain bullet, it hits a much heavier 
blow than the bullet handled by any other recoil- 
operated rifle. Some idea of the stopping power 


of the .401 caliber is given by the accompanying 
illustrations. They show how a soft pointed bullet 
of this caliber mushrooms to four times its original 
size upon impact with animal tissue, and the size 
hole which one of these bullets will make in a steel 
plate. The knock down, shocking power of either 
of the .401 caliber cartridges with their heavy 
bullets of large diameter, driven with high velocity, 
is tremendous, and the combination of such power 
with the rapidity of fire which the Winchester Self¬ 
loading system permits makes the Model 1910 rifle 
unusually desirable for hunting the biggest of game. 
There is no rifle made which equals the Modd 1910 
for delivering five as powerf ul blows in as few seconds . 
In the days of the old west, the .45-70 was the chosen 
arm of the intrepid frontiersmen who with it, met 
and vanquished the great grizzly bear and the 
ponderous buffalo; and in later days the .30 U. S. 
army was selected by those wishing a cartridge of 
proved energy and stopping power. Compared 
with these the new .401 cartridge looks small in 
bulk; it b only half as large, but when it comes to 
hitting a knock down blow, or tearing a great 
disabling hole in tough animal tissue It easily dis¬ 
tances the two larger and less modern cartridges. 
The .401 Caliber Rifle with Us Rimless Shelly 
Nickel Steel Receiver, Barrel and working parts, 
reduced hulk and enormous power, and marvelous 
fire, speed represents the II inch ester idea in Modern 
Cun Building, Through the vast experience ac¬ 
quired In many years of rifle and ammunition 
making, the Winchester Company was enabled to 
anticipate the effect of modern smokeless powder 
on the gun maker's craft. They at once demanded 
a dense smokeless powder giving great velocity 
without generating excessive chamber pressure and 
permitting a reduction of bulk in both shell and 
mechanisms that amounts to a revolution in gun 
making. In the Model J9L0 American hunters 
are offered a rifle of carbine dimensions, la king a 
pistol sized cartridge but supplying velocity, energy 
and stopping power surpassing the ballistic per¬ 
formance. of the latest and best known hunting and 
military arms. One of the features of the Model 
1910 that will appeal to the big game hunter Is 
its convenient length: Being but 38 inches over 
all it is a perfect saddle gun that ran Ik? readily 
withdrawn from the boot and quickly gotten into 
action. For the same reason it is adapted to moun¬ 
tain climbing and bunting in jungles or dense 
cover. Being a two-part, take-down it can be 
picked in half its length and there are no loose 
parts to drop out and get lost. 

When the rifle is taken down for cleaning or 
packing, every detail of lock mechanism and action 
is easily accessible. No tools are required to lake 
the arm apart or put it together. The whole proc¬ 
ess is as simple as jointing a two-piece fishing rod. 
The barrel being rigidly screwed into the receiver 
is stationary and the sights are fastened directly to it, 
l bus en su ri ng pe rma n cn t ate ura cy. The I Viitch ester 
SetLoading system is safe, strong, positive in action 
and absurdly simple. The working parts are few 
in number and proportioned to the service required 
of them. All the important springs employed in 
the construction of this type of arm are of the 
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spiral pattern which, owing to the uniform distri¬ 
bution of strain are practicably unbreakable. A 
note-worthy feature of the new arm is the receiver. 
Milled from a single block of solid nickel sled it is 
singularly beautiful In outline and entirely free 
from sharp corners, projecting angles, or inequali¬ 
ties of surface which might catch in loose clothing* 
entangling undergrowth or hinder withdrawal from 
the saddle boot. All the working and moving 


the magazines may be quickly changed with either 
hand without for an instant loosing sight of the 
charging or fieri tig game. This advantageous fea¬ 
ture found only in Winchester recoil operated rides, 
is thoroughly appreciated and strongly endorsed 
by many experienced hunters of elusive or danger¬ 
ous game. The standard Model 1911) rile has a 
beautifully modeled stock with a pistol grip properly 
placed, and hard rubber butt plate. The standard 



parts are enclosed within the walls of the receiver. 
Not even a screw head or the end of a friction pin 
being visible to work loose or mar its smooth, 
beautifully finished exterior. A feature of the 
Winchester self-loading system that will be appre¬ 
ciated by gun. users is the solid breech. The re¬ 
ceiver has no openings to the rear through which 
powder gases, dirt, oil or fragments of defective 
primers might blow back into the face of the 
marksman. The design of the receiver places a 
solid wall of nickel steel between the shooter and 
the breech closure, thus eliminating all possibliiy 
of accident. The Model 1910 rifle, like the earlier 
models of the same type, is loaded by the recoil of 
the exploded cartridge, which ejects the empty 
shell, cocks the hammer and carries a loaded shell 
from the magazine into the chamber. This places 
the complete control of the rifle under the trigger 
finger and makes it unnecessary to take the eye 
off the sights when shooting rapidly* anti while 
hunting In dense cover tine may continue to shoot 
without losing sight of the game. The detachable 
magazine Is a most desirable feature. This style 
of magazine, not only makes it unnecessary to work 
the unused cartridge through the action when un¬ 
loading, but it permits the use of extra magazines 


slock finished with a rubber butt plate, is 13| 
inches long and has a drop of 1^ inches at the 
comb and 2$ at the heel. I 1 he tang is drilled so 
that the Lyman rear combination peep sight may 
be easily applied, thus giving the marksman a 
long, clean level sighting plane, 

A neat, positive and noiseless trigger lock is 
conveniently located in the guard, within easy 
reach of the trigger finger so that the rifle may be 
carried with chamber loaded and hammer at full 
cock, with ]*erfert safety up to the instant of firing. 
That the big game hunters among our readers 
may more fully realize the tremendous stopping 
and killing power of new self-loading Winchester, 
we publish herewith the ballistic data of the four 
favorite hunting cartridges, new and old, for the 
purpose of intelligent comparison. The .401 Self- 
Loading rifle cartridge with 200 grain soft point 
bullet has a velocity at the muzzle of 2142 foot 
seconds, energy at the muzzle, 203fi foot pounds. 
.401 self-loading cartridge with 250 grain soft point 
bullet, velocity at muzzle, 1875 foot pounds; energy 
at muzzle. 1952 foot pounds. ,30 U. 51, Army 
cartridge, 220 grain soft point bullet, velocity at 
muzzle, 2000 fool seconds; energy at muzzle, 1964 
foot pounds. .45-70-405 grain soft point bullet, 




THE NEW 'RIFLE TAKEN DOWN 


by means of which a large number of shots can be 
fired with great rapidity. The detachable maga¬ 
zine of the Model 1910 rifle handling, as it does, 
cartridges of two different weights, allows the eu fi¬ 
st ttution of one cartridge for the other easily and 
quickly. As extra magazines, loaded, weigh but 
little, several may be carried in the pocket without 
inconvenience and whether in daylight or darkness 


velocity at muzzle. 1361 foot seconds; energy at 
muzzle. 1661 foot pounds. This great increase in 
velocity and energy which to the big game hunter 
means paralysing knock down force and killing 
power, is obtained by scientific methods in modern 
gun building. In former years, If more power or 
greater range in arms was desired, the unvarying 
nature of explosives then In use compelled the 
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enlargement of shell r bore, bullet and the gun. 
The Winchester Idea t as exemplified in their Self- 
Loading system makes it possible to design and 
build arms of graceful and pleasing outline and of 
such weight and dimensions as the cumulative 
experience of armorers and gun-users has shown 
to l>e correct and best adapted for each department 
of rifle shooting. It is no longer necessary to 
enlarge the gun and increase its weight, or make 
concessions to exaggerated chamber space when a 
slight increase of power is desired. The powder 
used in the Winchester Self-Loading arms requires 
less than half the chamber area needed to develop 
the same velocity and muzzle energy in the older 
types. Many people not familiar with the recoil 
operated system of fire arms, are under the im¬ 
pression that there is a loss of energy to the bullet 
equal to the force required to operate the mechanism; 
that this is fallacy has been proved by firing the 



Hole, actual size made in a steel plate By a .401 caliber bullet 

self-loading ammunition from single shot rifles 
with solid breech block; these exhaustive tests 
proved conclusively that the self-loading arms gave 
velocity, energy and penetration equal to the single 
shot rifle. For several months the relative merits 
of bolt and lever action rifles have been warmly 
and eloquently discussed in the various sportsmen's 
journals, by earnest and able writers. It is safe 
to say that no subject of such vital interest to the 
shooting fraternity was ever more ably handled. 
Among oLher things it was shown that speed of 
fire was undoubtedly the greatest incentive to in¬ 
vention and improvement in fire arms. Whole 
columns were printed to make clear the fact thal the 
lever action requires two motions less to manipulate 
than the bolt action and is therefore a more desir¬ 
able weapon in dire emergency. It was also shown 
during the debate, that with either type of action 
a certain degree of individual skill must be ac¬ 
quired before they can l>e manipulated to the best 
advantage; without this there is little, if any r differ¬ 
ence in the fire speed of either arm in the hands 
of a novice. The bolt vs. the lever action debate 
developed the fact that most of the trouble from 
jamming, and cartridges blocking the actions of 
the various rifles under discussion, was caused by 
ignorance and imperfect manipulation on the part 
of the operator. With the Winchester Model 1910, 
trouble of this nature cannot occur. The arm is 


absolutely and positively self-functioned, thus the 
hunter’s safety does not depend in any degree on 
the doubtful skill in manipulation, of an untaught 
or excited hunter. Everything points to the self¬ 
loading type as the arm of the future. 

What the mechanical details of that arm will be, 
is at present problematical 1 l is, however, safe to 
hazard the prediction, that the Winchester Idea 
will eventually dominate the entire field of inven¬ 
tion and production. The use of nickel steel in 
the receiver and working parts of a rifle is original 
with the Winchester Company and Is an innovation 
that will be far reaching in iis effect on the manu¬ 
facturers of smalt arms. This in connection with 
the greatly reduced chamber area means that our 



From anti side views of a mushroomed bullet, actual size 

shooting and military rifies as well as our one- hand 
guns, will Ijc modified in bulk and reduced in weight 
commensurate with the service required of them, 
without sacrificing any of the structural strength 
which is so essential in modern small arms. There 
are certain mechanical features in gun building 
that are traditional and which may not wisely be 
disregarded. One of these is the rigid barrel 
which is peculiar to the Winchester system oj sdf- 
hadhtg only. The Model 1910 high power rille 
from butt to muzzle is as rigid and staunch as the 
time honored Sharps musket. All small arm&of the 
future intended for the severe and exacting tests of 
military service, or the big game trail, must ncces- 



THe 200 Kr. (upper) and 250 pr. (lower) soft point bullets 


sarily embody the fundamental features of gun 
building ns perpetuated in the Winchester Model 
1910 Self-Loader. Modern hunters are usually 
students as wadi as users of fire arms. Their 
weapons must be designed according to correct 
mechanical principles. They must be constructed 
of the best material to ensure strength with com¬ 
pactness and symmetrical proportions without struc¬ 
tural weakness. They must combine tremendous 
shocking power with high velocity and unques¬ 
tioned accuracy; they must be capable of 
extremely rapid and sustained fire; the mechanism 
must be safe, simple and accessible possessing a 
reliability of function that may not be challenged. 

The Winchester Model 1910 Self-Loading rifie 
combines these essentials to a degree not equalled 
or approached by any other make of arm. 







HOME-MADE SHOOTING GLASSES 

By ARTHUR E* TOLL 


I N reading the January issue of the Outer's 
Book, I was interested in the article by Mr. 
Charles Newlon, describing the exact prin¬ 
ciples involved in the effect of yellow glass as used 
in ride shooting glasses. 1 have been interested 
in shooting glasses since it was always difficult for 
me to draw a clear and sharp bead in open sights 
as used on most rltles. The trouble of drawing a 
very accurate and sharp bead on a target, and 
that of clearly defining the rear open sights seems 
to be very common among riflemen* Some have 
never known what it is to draw a well defined set 
of sights on a target. I have devised a pair of 
shooting glasses of my own design which 1 have 
tried under various conditions of light, etc., and 
have found them to be the proper arrange mem to 
use in clearing up blurred open sights or astigma¬ 
tism, etc The illustration shows the shape and 
positions of the disks, the angle of disks, etc., very 
plainly; the shooting glasses can be made by any 
rifleman handy with ordinary tools, but the best 
article no doubt could be made by an optician. 
The illustration shows the exact shape of the pair 
which 1 have used. They can, however, be marie 
from the frame of art ordinary pair of steel framed 
spectacles by making two small disks of a size 
as per diagram and soldering same with hard solder 
to the point where the rim of spectacles is fastened 
to the bridge, after glasses have been removed. 


The shape of my glasses seems rather Strange ami 
awkward, but by trying various different styles 
this seems to be the best suited for the purpose 
intended. So you will notice the top rim is entirely 
eliminated in my glasses, which is done because 
there is no glass for it to hold, and by removing 
same it gives the rifleman an unobstructed view 
forward. In the top view the ends are shown 
Iicm to tlu- back, which, with the deep bend of the 
lower rim, docs not interfere with the sight when 
not looking through the aperture. The disks are 
placed at the angle shown so that the increased 
size of the aperture circle, which will appear the 
same as a "Lyman” peep sight, shall take the form 
of a perfect circle, which would not be the case if 
the line of sight through opening were at a sharp 
angle to the disks. The glasses seem quite un¬ 
natural but they accomplish the purpose. The 
disks being so dose to the bridge of the nose, are 
entirely out of the line of sight when the person 
Is looking ahead, which h dearly seen by looking 
at the illustration, but when one eye is closed to 
sight along the barrel of the rifle the aperture falls 
naturally in line between the pupil of the eye and 
the line of sight. The principle is very simple, 
as every one knows the principle of the peep sights 
and the pin hole camera. The surface of the disks 
and adjoining surfaces of the frame should be 
covered with a dull black paint, the kind used bv 
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manufacturers and opticians in painting the inside 
surfaces of telescopes and field glasses and care 
should be taken that the rim of the aperture be 
covered with the same so that there shall be no 
glaring surface between the eye and the sights. 
It is well to dust lamp black over painted surface 
before it is dry, which will materially assist in pro¬ 
ducing a dull non-reflecting surface. I have 
accomplished this effect without the use of paint 
by simply holding the side of disks which come 
nearest the eye in the dense smoke of a pine chip, 
holding same far enough away from the disk so 


that the heat of the flame Would not melt the 
solder, thereby loosening the disks. It is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that there shall be no bright spots 
on the rear sight of disks or around aperture or 
any glossy surface on palm. The aperture must 
not he made too large, the size given having given 
very satisfactory results. The disks can be made 
of brass or other material having a thickness 
of one-thirty-second inch. The aperture must be 
in the center of disks. Looking through a pair 
of these glasses makes the open sights appear 
wonderfully clear. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


THE SPRINGFIELD'S FINISH 

Gun and Ammunition Editor: I am con¬ 
sidering the purchase of a New Springfield rifle, 
but have heard so many reports of bad finish in 
the barrel that I am doubtful Is it possible to 
polish up these barrels after buying them? If so, 
how should it be done? 

I have a Savage Model 1903 repeater, in the stock 
of which 1 wish to form a cheek piece. Would not 
this increase the speed with which it could be 
handled? Where could I have this done? 

Is it safe to leave Marble's Nitro-Solvent oil in 
the barrel of a fine rifle? It cuts out fouling so 
quickly that I am afraid to leave ft in a barrel 

If you can answer these questions I will be very 
thankful I think the Outer’s Book is the greatest 
going, except that I believe it could be improved 
by more gun talk, and less stories about other 
people's hunts. We can get those anywhere, and 
would rather get wise as to how to have successful 
knots oureetves. Yours very trulv, 

j/P, DAWSON. 

[I do not think you should hesitate to purchase 
a New Springfield on account of unfavorable re¬ 
ports of the interior finish. The arms now being 
made at the national arsenal are belter than ever 
before, and the working parts receive extra atten¬ 
tion. For a slight additional cost you can have 
the IjarreI calibrated and probably polished. I 
would not consider it wise for you to attempt the 
job yourself unless you have had previous experience 
in that line. It is a simple operation for a good 
gunsmith bul an inexperienced workman would be 
liable to do more harm than good. Any lota! gun¬ 
smith should be able to apply a cheek piece to your 
Model 1903 Savage repeater; il can also be done at 
the factory at a Lost of six dollars. It is not a 
difficult job and if yoy are familiar with tools it 
would be a pleasant and profitable pastime to while 
away a few winter evenings. 

The object of a cheek piece is to furnish an 
unvarying point of contact for the cheek while 
shooting, that will place the line of sight directly 
above the center of the bore. If the stock is ton 
thin* i he line of sight will 1 m? to the left, if too thick, 
to the right of the center of the bore. Any appli¬ 
ance that mil aid in taking position for quick, 
accurate aim should increase the speed of handling. 

While Marble's Nitro Solvent Oil does take 
prompt effect upon metal fouling and especially 


on nitro powder residue it will not attack the steel 
of the barrel under any conditions. It contains no 
acid or anything else that would in any way injure 
the steel of the barrel If your gun is not very 
thoroughly cleaned with Marble’s Nitro Solvent 
Gil, after a few days you may notice that the bore 
is covered with a yellow or brown substance which 
von may think is rust. It is not rust hut is merely 
a result of the continued action of the Nitro Solvent 
oil on the chemicals in the powder residue which 
have penetrated the steel. This substance is 
harmless for after the solvent has been applied the 
add is entirely neutra fixed. 

We are gratified to learn that you are pleased 
with the Outer's Book and that if more gun talk 
is what you most desire, ihc coming numbers will 
be all that you could wish for,—R. A. K.J 


AUTOMATIC JAMMING 

Editor Gun Department: Having read, with 
much pleasure, your ankles in the Outer’s Book, 
on the Automatic Pistol, I lake the liberty of 
writing to you on the subject. 1 have had Luger, 
Savage and Colt automatics, the latter make in all 
calibers from .25 to ,38 inclusive, and have had 
very few* jams except with the first Colt .32. which 
I got shortly after they were first placed on the 
market. That gun jammed with soft-point am¬ 
munition, but since that time I have used full 
jacketed bullets, with much belter results, in 
spue of the few chances for jamming, however, 
I cannot fed the same confidence in the automatic 
as a weapon for use in dangerous service, as I do 
in the Smith A; Wesson or Colt revolvers, and J 
wish you would tell me whether you think the 
automatic is or will ever be as absolutely reliable. 
Is it not a fact that, owing to the variable ammu¬ 
nition, the automatic arms must always be ex¬ 
pected to jam whenever the loading machine has 
failed to put the proper quantity of powder in 
the shell, or the powder gels too old? In this 
connection I use the word "jam” to express all 
the failures to function, whether caused by a real 
jam. or by failure to eject the empty shell. I 
would much prefer an automatic, owing to the fact 
that one can have a serviceable caliber in smaller 
compass than with the revolver, but I cannot feel 
as secure with it. 
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Hoping for a personal reply, for which I enclose 
stamped envelope, I beg to remain, Yours very truly, 

E, K. HARRIS/ 

[I am pleased to learn that you are kindly dis¬ 
posed toward the automatic type of pistol. View¬ 
ing the situation logically and. from the viewpoint of a 
practical gun man, 3 feel justified in saying that I 
believe the automatic types of both shoulder and 
qne-hand arms will eventually supercede all others. 
At present the revolver type if slower to manipu¬ 
late, is slightly more positive than the self-func¬ 
tioned arm. However, the fire speed of the re¬ 
volver depends largely on the skill of the Individual 
marksman while with the automatic no special 
training in manipulation is required. It is only 
necessary to catch the aim and press the trigger. 
In case of a jam with the automatic, which happens 
sometimes, though rarely with the more recent 
output, I doubt if the fire speed is checked for a 
longer period than it usually takes a novice to 
recock and fire a revolver. I have implicit faith 
in the future of the automatic pistol The same 
skill and intelligence that brought the American 
revolver to its present mechanically perfect con¬ 
dition, will do the same for the automatic. In 
mechanical principle the automatic pistol is in¬ 
finitely superior to the revolver. In compactness 
of bulk, speed of delivery and sustained fire the 
automatic has many points of advantage, I am 
of the opinion that while the automatic pistol does 
iam occasionally, its failings in that direction have 
been somewhat exaggerated. We arc all inclined 
to accept the faults of an old established type of 
arm as a matter of course while we criticise the 
new' types unsparingly. 

During many years of experience with various 
makes of revolvers I have, after three or four shots, 
had been fired, sometimes found it necessary to 
use both hands to actuate the cylinder. The shells 
would occasionally expand and set back against 
the cartridge stop so lightly that the leverage of 
the hammer unaided, would not function the arm. 
Trouble of this nature and from fouling at the 
mouth of the cylinder has been encountered by 
me much more frequently than jamming or failure 
of the automatic to function. I do not think that 
variations of powder charge or deterioration from 
age is responsible for the automatic’s failures 
to any great extent. Easing my statement on 
personal experience and study I would say that 
most of the trouble is caused by lack of something 
to guide the cartridge squarely into the chamber 
after the bolt has stripped it from the clip. You 
have noticed that most of ilu* jams are caused by 
the soft blunt nose of the bullet catching against 
the sharp edge of the chamber. This does not 
occur when the full mantle bullet is used. 

I have a .38 Colt Pocket Model which has been 
in use for about five years; it *has failed me three 
times while using soft nosed bullets but never 
while using full mantle bullets. I have in mv 
possession a ,38 Military Colt automatic with a 
six-inch barrel owned by a friend who carried it 
in the Southwest for six years: it has l>een fired 
2200 times, 2000 rounds of soft nose and 200 of 
full mantle bullets. The owner, who is a life long 
friend of mine, assures me that it has never jammed 
once, never broke down, and never cost a cent for 
repairs. This is a splendid record and one which 


would be creditable to the best makes of revolving 
pistols of any caliber. I do not think ihat auto- 
pistols must always be expected to jam, I con¬ 
fidently expect to see them made as perfect as our 
industrial machinery which, although subjected 
to far more exacting tests of speed and endurance 
is well nigh perfect. 

As vou have stated in your letter, one can have 
a serviceable caliber in much smaller compass in 
the automatic type than in the revolver. This, 
however, is but one of the many reasons why the 
auto-loader is the more desirable arm. The fact 
that no special training is required to manipulate 
the automatic, or develop its maximum speed of 
fire is a strong recommendation. The possi¬ 
bility of loading one's weapon with either hand 
with equal facility in darkness or daylight, is a 
point that will appeal strongly to those whose 
profession compel Is the constant use of small 
arms. There arc numerous other points of superi¬ 
ority which you doubtless have noticed, which 
are of themselves sufficient reason why the auto¬ 
matic will be the hand gun of the future. For 
your information I will say that we expect to pub¬ 
lish some very interesting matter on the subject 
of automatic in the near future.—R. A. K.] 


RIFLE FOULING 

Editor Gutn Department: I am owner of a 
Savage Model H)03 f .22 caliber rifle, chambered 
for the long rifle cartridge. For some months I 
have noticed that in one corner of each of the 
riflings there is a fouling which begins at the 
chamber of this rifle and follows the rifling for 
several inches and diminishes as it nears the muzzle. 
This fouling seems to be as hard as flint and here¬ 
tofore I have been unable to remove it. Will you 
kindly inform me in your columns what the cause 
of this is? Also, can it lie removed without send¬ 
ing it to a gunsmith, and if so, how? So far as I 
can tell this doesn’t affect the shooting qualities 
in the least, but 1 am afraid it will do so in time. 
I hardly think it could be due to negligence, as, 
on the whole, I have taken unusual care of the 
rifle, for I think it is the finest arm of that caliber 
I have ever used. I use short cartridges almost 
entirely and never anything but smokeless powder. 

Yours truly, j. S, H. 

[The fouling in your Savage .22 caliber rifle 
may Ije caused by using the .22 short cartridge 
in a barrel chambered for the .22 long cartridge. 
I do not think the fouling would have taken place 
had you used the long rifle cartridge exclusively. 
When the short cartridge Is used in a long chamber 
the fouling lodges against the shoulder of the 
chamber and accummulates there. This fouling 
is composed of burnt powder residue and lead. 
With continued shooting, it becomes as hard as enamel 
and is sometimes extremely difficult to remove. 
As there is great danger of the rifle rusting under 
this deposit, it should be removed as quickly as 
possible. It is possible that there is a burr on the 
edge of the lands; if so it would also cause fouling 
at the point mentioned. If the fouling is caused 
by leading it can be removed by corking the barrel, 
filling it w'ith mercury and allowing it to stand 
over night; after which pour it out and wipe care¬ 
fully. Marble’s Solvent Oil used with brass 
serateh_brushjwi11 remove It quickly. Hot water 
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is also a good solvent but in using it care should 
be taken to prevent it getting into the action. If 
you have been using smokeless cartridges exclu- 
sivly the aiccummulaiion is undoubtedly caused by 
leading* The obstruction may also be removed 
by using a narrow strip of wire gauze doubled 
over the end of the wiping rod with a thickness 
of doth sufficient to make jt fit snugly; this should 
be used in connection with oil as with the scratch 
brush. It will require some work but the treat¬ 
ment Is usually successful and il will not be neces¬ 
sary to send your rifle to a gunsmith*—R, A* K.] 


MR. TOPPERWEIN’S RABBIT 

Editor Gun Department; The performances 
of highly skilled riflemen like Air* Topperwein 
always interest and sometimes ama&c me. 1 am 
often inclined to analyze their fine work from what 
I should to persuade myself is a scientific standpoint* 

I recently read in Outer's Book of Mr. Topper- 
Wein’s feat of killing a running jack rabbit with a 
,22 short rifle at three hundred and fifty yards* 
Such performances may be every day occurrences 
with him, but the average rifleman can hardly 
hope to accomplish such shooting with anything 
like regularity. 

A short analysis will indicate the true nature of 
such supreme skill with the tiny rifle and car¬ 
tridge. The .22 short should have perhaps a mean 
velocity of six hundred feet a second over this course. 
Three hundred and fifty yards is one thousand and 
fifty feet, and we will say it lakes the bullet one 
and three-fourths seconds to get there, for it is not 
traveling in a straight but a curved line. If the 
jack were running at all he ought to negotiate forty- 
five feet to the second, which would make it neces¬ 
sary to hold 78 feet ahead of him in order to score 
a kill* Then according to our scientific friend, 
Air* Grossman, the bullet would have a fall of about 
fifty feet. Hence we see that in order to score Lhe 
rifleman must hold fifty feet above and seventy- 
eight feel in advance of the rabbit. I doubt if it 
would be easy at a thousand feet to pick out the 
right spot up in the air so high and so far in advance 
of the game* Then if any kind of a decent Texas 
wind was blowing it might be needful to make 
anywhere from ten to thirty feet allowance for that. 
Of course a rifleman of Mr. Topperwein*s skill 
could easily make such allowance, but the wind 
might change before the bullet reached the jack. 
Moreover, this reminds me that the jack rabbit 
might get tired of running a straight course in less 
than two seconds time. The limitations of a .22 
short cartridge at the distance too, must not be 
left out of ihe reckoning, My authority stales lhai a 
,22 short at a distance of a thousand feet, not taking 
into account the effect of ihe wind, could not be 
expected to do better than shoot into a six-foot 
circle. There is a Jot of room in a six-foot circle 
not occupied by one jack rabbit. I should, there- 
fore, be inclined to conclude that with perfert 
holding fifty feet a hove and seventy-eight feet in 
advance, with the force of the wind calculated to 
an inch, granted that the rabbit w T ould keep run¬ 
ning straight along, the chances would yet be fifty 
to one in favor of the rabbit, owing to the limita¬ 
tions of that cartridge at the distance* Then, too, 
if the rabbit were hit with that tiny bullet at the 
distance the chances are ten to one that he wouldn’t 
be killed on the spot, and this must be reckoned 


with also when taking into consideration the skill 
requisite for such shooting. 

It should not be forgotten either that it would 
lake accurate judging of distance to put that rabbit 
out of business even if he were silling still* As a 
rough guess I should say that if the rifleman failed 
more ihan fifteen feet in his estimate of the correct 
distance, a miss was certain. Not every man can 
estimate distances of three hundred and fifty yards 
so closely* All of which indicates the phenomenal 
skill of modern **$matl bore” riflemen* 

Before the average, ordinary rifleman could 
hope to stop that rabbit he would have to have a 
lot of practice at shooting jack rabbi Is running 
at three hundred and fifty yards so as to know 
where to hold, would have to he able to see the 
rabbit, would have to have a gun that shot ten 
thousand *22 shorts at a clatter, anti then 1 should 
bet on the rabbit. CHAS. AS KINS* 


A MATTER OF TIME 

Editor Gun Department: On page 57 of ihe 
January issue of the Outer’s Book a new Idea in 
automatic pistols is described ihut surely sounds 
to me like the real goods, and if such n gun is to be 
brought out and not ditched as the Haines model 
was, I want two of ihe larger calibers, and one of the 
.22 calibers, provided each gun does not cost over 
$30* I believe the model under discussion will 
have all of the good points and none of the bad 
ones of our present automatics. Please put my 
order on file and let me know in some fuiure num¬ 
ber of the Outer’s Book just what chance there is of 
such a gun l>eing pul on ihe market* J am not the 
only one in this vicinity who m looking for auto¬ 
matic pistols of the kind described. Wishing the 
Outer's Book a prosperous New Year, 1 am, 

W. L. BAUGHMAN. 

[We have no means of knowing when the manufac¬ 
turers will feel justified in responding to the demand 
for an automatic *22. To install the machinery for 
the making of the new pistol would no doubt, 
necessitate the expenditure of a large sum of money 
and the manufacturers cannot be blamed for hesi¬ 
tating until it is certain lhat there will be ready sale 
for the new gun* We can only hope that the de¬ 
mand will be so strong that they will speedily see 
their way clear to respond.—R. A. K.] 


THE COLT NEW SERVICE 

Editor Gun Department: As a reader of 
Outer’s Book I enjoy reading the Gun and Ant- 
munition Department very much* I do not pose 
as a professional sportsman, nor as an authority 
on fire-arms, but I have been a consistent lover of 
them all of my life, therefore I have a few. At 
the head of the list is a Colt New Service IX A. .44 
caliber, 7f-Inch barrel revolver, the finest revolver 
on the market today, as every one who has one will 
testify* Next in line is a Harrington & Richardson 
Premier .22 caliber. 3-inch Ixirrel, revolver, a 
splendid side arm on a hunting trip; and a Hopkins 
&: Allen IXL .32 caliber, 2£-inch barrel revolver* 
In ihe rifle line I have a Stevens Crack Shot .22 
caliber, 20-inch barrel* I also have a Columbia 
Special, 30-inch single barrel hammer shotgun; and 
last but not least a Parker 26-inch double barrel ham¬ 
mer shotgun, a very fine weapon. Now I would like 
to ask you a few questions. Will Lhe Colt New 
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Service ,44 caliber revolver lake ,44 W. C. F. black, 
smokeless or high velocity cartridges like enclosed 
cut? Can the same revolver be fitted with target 
sights and extension stock? If so, kindly advise 
me where I can purchase them. Yours very truly, 

W, J. E* 

[You are entirely justified In placing the .44 Colt 
new service al the head of your favorites* It is a 
superb weapon. It is regularly chambered for the 
following cartridges: ,38—40—lSO and .44-40—200* 
These arc the cartridges used in Winchester, Marlin 
and other rifles. The new service Colt revolver 
is also made to take the >44-23-246 Russian Full, 
midrange or gallery loads* The cut of cartridge 
which you enclose is the regular . 14 4 0-200 W. C> 
F. cartridge. If your N. S, is chambered for that 
cartridge it will take no other* It is very accurate 
and for hunting purposes is superior to the >44 
Russian, on account of ihc greater speed and lower 
trajectory* All of the Colt arms are fully guaran- 
teed for use with smokeless as well as black powders 
in standard factory loaded ammunition. The 
N. S* Target model is fitted with target sights al 
the factory. If your revolver is the standard model 
it would be impossible to equip it with target sights. 
You can, however, have a Lyman ivory bead front 
sight No. 27 fitted over the standard front sight, 
which will improve it for Larget practice. I have 
a .44-40-200 Bisley model thus equipped and it is 
very satisfactory. I know- of no extension stock 
adapted to any of the new model Coil revolvers. 
Extension stocks were made for the old powder and 
hall Colts of 40 years ago. Some of these may 
yet be purchased of Francis Banner man, No. 504 
Broadway, New York, I believe it would not be 
difficult for a gunsmith to fit one of these slocks 
to a new f service Colt* The Smith & Wesson 
people make a very handsome extension stock for 
their ,44 revolver, which might lie modified to fit 
the Colt New Service*—R. A. K,] 


THE ITHACA 20-GAUGE 

Editor Gun Department: Having frequently 
seen favorable mention in your worthy magazine 
of the 20-gauge gun, i beg permission through its 
columns, to add my opinion. 

1 have recently purchased through the Ithaca 
Gun Company a special 20-gauge No. 3 Krupp 
ejector gun. To say that I am greatly pleased 
1x>th with the gun and the generous treatment re¬ 
ceived from the Ithaca Company, puls it mildly, 
indeed. The gun is a beauty and is far superior 
in finish to anything I have ever seen costing 
within $20,00 of its price. The balance and 
shooting qualities of the Ithaca Gun are too well 
and favorably known to need comment, yet 3 never 
thought it possible for a 20-gauge gun lo shoot as this 
one does. It simply convinces me that the 
modern gun of this gauge has been greatly under¬ 
estimated, and that w T hcn its possibilities are more 
thoroughly known, it will at once become Lhc gun 
for the man who takes pride in being a good shot, 
and who does not wish to carry a large gauge, 
heavy gun (or a feather weight 4 n-clTec live one) and 
weighty ammunition, especially for field shooting. 

Two or three things certainly deserve very favor¬ 
able mention in the new Ithaca gun, viz.:—The 
new locks which w^ork exceedingly smooth and 
make the gun exceptionally fast in its action: 
The iwc large ejector stems in the automatic ejector 


(and which in my gun work to perfection) instead 
of a single stem split in the middle and thus afford¬ 
ing a very narrow- striking surface for the ejector 
hammer, as used by many gun manufacturers* 
And the dove-tail method used in fastening the 
stock to the frame, which absolutely prevents its 
spreading out on the sides, a fault not uncommon 
in many hammerless guns. Yours truly, 

GEORGE M. SPAHR, 


THE SPANISH MAUSER 

Editor Gun Department: Will you kindly 
give me such information as you can in regard to 
the 7 m* m. Spanish Mauser rifle sold by F. Ban- 
nernmn, New York. Probably you have shot the 
rifle referred to, or are otherwise in a position to 
give me some particulars as to whether or not they 
are accurate and reliable and fit for hunting any 
big game on the continent. Should I procure one 
I intend to have the barrel shortened and equipped 
with sporting sights. What is your opinion of the 
7.05 m. in. Mauser Carbine? 1 should like to get 
a serviceable arm, not a mere relic. Thanking you 
for anv information you mav be able to give, I am, 
yours, G* G* SCHMELING, 

[The Spanish Mauser 7 m. m. is one of the 
strongest shooting arms of its caliber made. Its 
ballistic record with imported ammunition and full 
length barrel is as follows: Maximum range, 
4,500 yards; killing range, 3,000 yards; point 
blank range, 300 yards; muzzle velocity, 2,300 foot 
seconds; muzzle energy, 2,025 foot pounds. The 
bullet weighs 170 grains, and the powder charge 
is 36 grains of smokeless powder* The caliber, 

7 m, m>, measured in hundredths of an inch, is 
.285. Although it has not the stopping power of 
the .30—10 cartridge with the 220 grain bullet, yet 
a hunter armed with one of these rifles need fear 
no game on the American continent* As the 
Spanish Mausers sold by Banner man are all 
second hand arms cleaned and refinished, the 
question of accuracy could only be determined by 
actual Lest. 1 am of the opinion that if you would 
state your needs to the Bannennan people, and 
ask them to select a 7 m> m. Mauser with as perfect 
a Ixire as possible you would run little risk of 
getting a poor shooting arm* It is possible to re¬ 
duce the length of the barrel, but with proportion¬ 
ate loss of velocity and energy. The Rrag rifle 
has a 30-inch and the Carbine a 22-inch barrel, 
and the difference causes a loss in velocity of So 
to 100 foot seconds. With arms as powerful as 
these, the slight less of velocity and energy is con¬ 
sidered by most hunters as more than compen¬ 
sated for by the greater convenience of the shorter 
weapon, in mountain climbing, when hunting in 
dense cover, or as a saddle gun. The 7,05 m. m> 
or .30 caliber Mauser is a good arm either in rifle 
or carbine length. It would answer to the same 
general description an the 7 m. m. Should you be 
so fortunate as to get a good barrel, it might he 
worth while to convert the arm Into a sporting 
model. Some friends of mine recently bought a 
couple of Mannlicher carbines from Shoverling, 
Daily Gales, No* 302 and 304 Broadway, New 
York. They w ere Schilling and Haend Mannlk hers, 

8 m. m. and were in excellent condition* I think 
they cost ten dollars each and they were worth 
the money* You might be able to get something 
to suit you there.—R. A. K.*] 
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marsh, we decided to wade the marsh and 
see if we could find it. Jim took one side 
and 1 the other, and we started to feel our 
way down stream. Then St clouded up, 
and everything went wrong. While feeling 
my way along through the muddy bottom I sud¬ 
denly sank to my knees in quicksand, and 
fell over sideways. My pack went over my 
shoulder and started down stream while I 
floundered around to get on my feet again, 

1 caught the pack before it got out of reach 
and then gave all of my time to getting out of 
there. 1 got one foot on solid bottom and 
by falling over sideways and working my 
foot in every direction finely got out and took 
my back track for solid footing. Talk 
about being scared! Say, I’ll bet chalk 
would have made a black mark on my face, 
1 am an old riverman and have seen all kinds 
of water, but that was the first time yours 
truly ever was scared by water. Jim had 
been in just the same fix and at the same 
time so neither of us could have helped the 
other. Well, we didn't find the boat. The 
bank was good enough for us after 
that. 

At the lower end of the marsh we hit the 
river again and here we got our first big 
trout I got one 19-inch rainbow and one 
17-inch brook trout out of one small pool, 
and the fight the rainbow put up was worth 
all the trouble it took to get him. Then 
ahead on the bank again, around the next 
marsh, through alder bottoms and cedar 
swamps, over hemlock ridges, through 
windfalls and spring holes, where the brush 
was so thick that a rabbit had to have a 
search warrant to find his den, and all the 
time the ’skceters and punkies were doing 
double duty on our face and neck. We came 
at last to the old Lahbs dam, and here* to 
cap it all, down came the rain, and it rained 
as only it can rain when you are seven miles 
from nowhere. Not having a tent with us 
and night being at hand, it behoved us to 
find somekind of shelter. Taking our small 
ax I went about twenty rods to where 
there were several hemlock trees and peeled 
three pieces of bark, about five feet long and 


four feet wide, which we carried to the 
dam, and putting our chuck under one, we 
rolled up in our blankets, lay down on the 
wet ground and pulled a piece of bark over 
us. Then like huge turtles in a shell we 
tried to sleep, while it rained, rained, rained 1 
When we got tired lying on one side, we 
would roll over and drag the bark with us. 
Of course the Water did not run under us. 
Oh, no l It rained all night and at daylight 
1 crawled nut of my shell, went into the tim¬ 
ber, found a rotten stump and started a 
good tire. Then I called Jim. He came 
crawling out like an old bear, and going to 
the river got a pail of water which we soon 
converted into hot coffee, with which we 
washed down our cold lunch, while it rained 
and still rained. After waiting for an hour or 
so to see if it would clear up, but seeing no 
sign of its doing so, we hit the river again 
and started for the mouth. And it rained! 
OH! how it rained! From the Lahbs dam 
down to the over-flow of Post Lake dam, a 
distance of about two miles, is one of the 
finest reaches of stream that I ever cast a 
fly on—gravel bottom, sandy bars, deep 
shady pools, swift water, gentle ripples, 
large rocks, old windfalls with piles of drift¬ 
wood underneath which are deep pools, a 
stream wide enough to use fifty feet of line 
in, and ail walled in by banks of forests of 
hemlock, birch and cedar—a stream to de¬ 
light the lover of a fly-rod, where the rainbows 
flirt with their cousins of the speckled class, 
In every pool, the gamiest trout it was ever 
my lot to lure with a fly. 

I want to spend one more afternoon and 
evening on this stretch of river and if the 
good Lord spares me I will be there next 
June. When we got to the overflow we 
struck across country to the farm of John 
Powell. From there we walked to Pearson 
and after a hearty supper at the home of 
Will Spencer, we went to bed. It is needless 
to say we did not use any hemlock bark 
here. The next morning we took the stage 
for Deerbrook, and the train from there 
home, ending a trip that neither of us will 
ever forget. 
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Tills department is intended to be a place for the csclmase and discussion 
of views on any subject pendniog to arms and ammunition, from which no one 
mill an idea to advance dial] he barred. The- only conditions are that the 
opinion mnst not be manifestly absurds that it be expressed in courteous laatfLiage 
and that no personalities be indulged in. Kadi opinion is printed for what it 
is worth and tti publication does not commit the editor to the view expressed. 
Hm widest range will he permitted and our readers are invited lo make free 
11 these pajges* hut it is important to remember that under no circumstances 
will per sostatt ties eier be perm tiled. 




THE MARK III, TARGET RIFLE 


THE NEW ROSS RIFLE 

PART II 

By EDWARD C. CROSS MAX 


A CTING on the supposition that the rifle 
lacked power over a cartridge that mighE 
refuse to go in or to come out of the 
chamber, through the straight back and for¬ 
ward motion of the bolt, I understood to dem¬ 
onstrate my theory. After about three dozfcn 
attempts I gave up the job and admitted that I was 
wrong. I dented and tattered cartridges in every 
conceivable way in reason and several times added 
a couple of grains of sand for good measure. The 
net result of my work was to prove that the Ross 
would seat or extract any cartridge that the New 
Springfield would handle and would do the work 
quicker at that. And I he New Springfield will sub¬ 
mit to more abuse in this line than any rifle I know 
of. I have seen a rifleman take his Springfield and 
hammer the holt handle with a piece of 2x4dnch 
timber to get it open, but it would finally come open 
and with it would come the cartridge. It is not 


necessary to hammer a lever action in this way for 
the good reason that the extractor will give up the 
job before such pressure becomes necessary. 

The secret of operating the Ross bolt easily is to 
make the motions sharp and positive. A little 
jerk, such as a child could give, opens the bolt, in 
the process extracting the cartridge and compressing 
the main spring. But apply a slow and steadv 
pressure and the bolt works harder than any I have 
yet handled. The same directions apply for closing 
the bolt. A sharp push forward—but not neces¬ 
sarily with much pressure, seats the cartridge us 
easily as though no cartridge were in the rifle. The 
bolt seems to require a sharp, quick motion, the 
momentum of the moving bdlt, turning the lugs 
either into or out of their recesses without effort. 
It is the only rifle that works easier and more 
naturally from the shoulder than from any other 
position and the user will find himself habitually 
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keeping the him at his shoulder white he throws in 
a new cartridge—merely because that is the handiest 
and easiest way of working the bolt. The shoulder 
affords a solid medium against which to pull the 
bolt, while with factory ammunition, the bolt ran 
b- closed by a push of'the little finger, there being 
none of the tendency to pull the rifle away from 
the shoulder, found in the lever action rifles or those 
compressing the main spring on the closing move¬ 
ment like the Lee-Remington, 

Sir Charles Ross writes that the Ross bolt has 
more extracting power than the turn-bolt type and 
while at first glance l In is seems impossible, yet a 
careful examination of the principle of the l>olt, the 
power gained by the long movement of the bolt, 
while the locking lugs arc turning out of their seals-- 
and moving back 1-32 inch, persuades one that this 
statement may be right after all* My own experi¬ 
ence at least, using the 2140 cartridge, proves that 
the Ross will extract any cartridge it has seated 
and that it will seat anything a rifle should be 
asked to handle* I have not used the rifle 
with the ,303 British cartridge and the *280 has a 
terrific taper, making it easier to extract* but I do 
not doubt the rifle's ability to handle any cartridge 
with complete success* 

With the factory ammunition I have used, the 
bolt came open as though the rifle were empty, 
there being less difference between it loaded and 
empty than there is in the Mauser type under the 
same circumstances* 

The magazine is of the Mauser, double column 
type. The follower, however, instead of being 
actuated by a double leaf spring as on the Mauser, 
is fastened to a bar 7 inches long that is pivoted in 
the forestock. A spiral spring in the forestock 
presses up this bar'—lifter the Ross people call it 
and Lhis raises the magazine follower. In connec¬ 
tion with this magazine device is -another peculiar 
Ross feature that makes the rifle one of the nicest 
arms to load of any on the market. A finger piece 
is set on the right side of the rifle just forward of 
the receiver and so set that the fingers of the left 
hand, grasping the rifle normally, can press this 
linger piece downward. Depressing the finger- 
piece drives down the magazine follower to which 
the l>ar is fastened, To load the rifle it is only 
necessary to press down the finger piece, lowering 
the magazine follower and leaving the magazine 
open. Then it is necessary merely to throw five 
cartridges into the magazine and move the finger- 
lever up and clown a couple of times, when the 
rifle is ready for use* There is no crowding of 
cartridges in through a loading cover against the 
pressure of the magazine spring, no careful placing 
of cartridges in the grasp of a follower, it is even 
easier than stripping a clip into the magazine. 

The magazine follower is set lower than that on 
the Mauser tvjje of rifle, with the result that for 
single loading it is only necessary to drop the 
cartridge into the receiver and close the bolt. There 
is no pressing of the cartridge into the magazine 
necessary. With the New Springfield thus is im¬ 
possible with magazine cut-off turned on because 
the magazine follower holds the bolt open. \\ hh 
the cut-off turned down, this loading is unhandy 
because the space left will not permit the loading 
of the cartridge unless it is slipped sideways. 

In accessjblily of parts the Ross is not the equal 
pf the Mauser* The magazine is fitted with a small 
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plate—In the sporting models at least—the military 
I have not seen—-this to allow the cleaning of the 
magazine from the bottom, but the entire magazine 
ffoor-ptete, follower and spring cannot be taken 
out by the mere pressure of a catch as on the 
Mauser or New Springfield, 

The Ross 1 k>H is not as easily taken apart, 
although it can be taken out of the rifle as easily 
as any bolt used. The boll stop is a plunger, with 
a spiral spring, and thumb piece at its upper end. 
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Pressing the stop down into the receiver allows the 
bolt to slide out of the rifle. The bolt is rakim 
apart by pulling the firing pin head back until the 
stop-pin js exposed. Tins can be pushed out with 
the point of a cartridge, ordinarily. The extrac¬ 
tor hook is lifted from the head of the spindle and 
the spindle then turned out of the holt, carrying 
with h the firing pin and the main spring. 

The receiver nails are not cut away on either side 
but continue up and nearly cover the bolt when it 
is closed. On the Mauser the right receiver wall 
is cut away and the cartridge is ejected straight out 
to the right. The opening between the walls of the 
Ross receiver is-just about wide enough to admit the 
.280 cartridge and but one-third of the circumfer¬ 
ence of the bolt is exposed to view. The wood of 
the stock is also continued higher than on the 
Mauser, There is no raised part on the receiver 
Similar to that on the Mauser at the rear end. 

With the bolt blued and the flat lines of the re¬ 
ceiver, the rifle is wonderfully neat in appearance. 
To the writer k is the handsomest rifle he has seen, 
both in lines and in beauty of finish. The ac¬ 
companying illustration gives an idea of the lines 
uf the Ross breech hut not of the finish. 

I his rifle is fitted with a peculiar sear arrange¬ 
ment which is entirety new to me although I have 
seen practically every standard bolt action rifle 
made. The sear nose is cut at a slight angle to the 
vertical line on which most scar noses are cut. 
The sear notch on the firing-pin head is also cut at 
an angle to the vertical line but in the opposite 
direction from the angle of the sear nose. Lying 
just in front of the scar nose-—considering it as 
faring to the rear—Is a hard steel roller, pivoted 
at right angles to the axis of the rifle and set so that 
its lop is nearly as high as the top of the sear nose. 
The roller is hung in ? frame pivoted in the receiver 
and the roller is held up in place by a spring, The 
sear itself is hung inside this frame on which the 
roller is hung so that when the roller is depressed, 
the sear is also slightly depressed. The converse 
is not true, however, that depressing the sear nose, 
moves the roller. 

The purpose of the Idler or roller is to hold the 
firing pin head to a certain position on the scar-nose, 


taking up all play and resulting in the finest pull I 
have seen. The sear notch in the firing-pin head 
has little chance to batter up the point of the sear 
as the roller takes up most of the blow as the bolt 
is rapidly closed. 

The rifle has the most perfect pull of any arm I 
have seen—outside a Colt revolver. There is firsL 
the regular “Uke-up” of the military pull, clean 
and smooth and w ith no feeling that the rifle might 
jjossibly lie discharged by pulling the trigger 
through this first motion. Then with this take-up 
removed, the rifle pulls of! clean and sweet at about 
&h pounds minus grate, creep or backlash of the 
trigger. The whole trigger mechanism feels as 
though it had Ijeen honed to a mirror-like smooth¬ 
ness and then adjusted like a watch—as it has been. 
Personally 1 prefer the military pull to the fixed 
pull used on the ordinary rifle. To xnf mind h 
gives the finger and the trigger a son of acquaint- 
a nee with each other. The resistance being always 
the same, one can tell w hen the lingers are cold and 
stiff, just how much pressure is Wing applied, by 
watching how easily or hard this take-up is removed, 
without finding out by having the rifle fired prema¬ 
turely as sometimes happens when the fingers 
are cold and numb. 

As to the strength of the Ross rifle, I cannot 
speak from personal experience, except that the 
rifle is still intact after about SO rounds of the sport¬ 
ing cartridge, giving pounds breech pressure. 

Sir Charles Ross writes me on the subject:— 

“The factory tests show our rifles to be stronger 
than the Mannlichcr or Mauser; in fact in design¬ 
ing my .28(1 cartridge I so arranged matters that 
these rifles were not able to take the pressures 
developed, thus fire venting my competitors from 
reaping any advantage for their rifles with the use 
of my ammunition/ 1 

Examining the rifle one is impressed with the 
Strength of the locking mechanism. 

Lhe firing pin cannot reach the cartridge until 
the rifle is fully closed—in common with all well 
designed rifles. The sear has a projection that 
risers behind the rear ends of the lower guide ribs 
on the bolt, preventing the bolt from being started 
back while the trigger is being pulled, although of l 
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course the strain of the explosion <h>cs not fall on 
the bolt but on the locking lugs on the spindle. 

Sir Charles Ross and Ferdinand Ritter von 
Mannlicher either were impressed with the same 
idea at about the same time or somebody did a 
rank piece of stealing from somebody else. 

Examining the Rosa I was impressed with the 
idea that I had seen drawings of the same bolt plan 
somewhere before. On investigation I found that 
the drawing* I remembered were of the Mannlicher 
straight-pull carbine, Austrian Model. On getting 
out the drawings and comparing them with the 
Ross I found the two bolts almost identical in plan.— 
so much so that no patent office would grant on 
either bolt, had the other been patented prior to 
the time of the second application. 

The Mannlicher referred to is known a* the 
Austrian Model Carbine, Model 1895 in Mann- 
licheris drawings, hut the ride was submitted to the 
Ward of officers of the United States Government, 
sitting to select a new ride for our troops, in 1891, 
18 years ago* The pbn of bolt is evidently not 
ncw T and the question t omes up as to the originator 
of the design. Sir Charles Ross holds patents on 
his bolt in the United States; Germany; Belgium; 
France; Spain, and Great Britain; so it is evident 
that if Mannlicher was the real inventor, he did not 
care enough for his idea to have it patented as it 
is certain that Ross could not have obtained his 
patent* with the Mannlicher boh already patented— 
they are practically alike. The Mannlicher used 
the single column plan of magazine, used on nearly 
all other types of Mannlicher rifles, while the Ross 
uses the Mauser double column type but the bolts 
are too much alike to allow of the hypothesis of 
simultaneous invention. Somebody did some steal¬ 
ing and I suspect our Austrian inventor is the party 
to shoulder the responsibility. 

The stock on this particular rifle is the best 
shaped of any I have seen, while the wood and 
finish are exquisite. The wood used is heavy 
Italian walnut, finished with the genuine London 
hand-rubbed surface and with grain as fine as any 
stock 1 have seen. The wood is particularly hard 
and close grained, the surface taring fairly velvety 
in its soft smooth feeling. The comb is rather 


high, while the heel drops but 2$ inches. The 
length of the stock is I4f inches. Few rifle cranks 
have seen a stock of this length but in spite of the 
custom of making rifle stocks much shorter, I am 
impressed w ith the splendid "hold” of this rifle with 
the long stock. 

The pistol grip is checked with a large pattern 
that makes holding easy, white the fore-stock—or 
what would correspond with it were the stock made 
in two pieces—is nicely checked to prevent the 
hand slipping. The grip is very large, measuring 
51 inches in circumference or a taut 1 inch larger 
than the average grip. 

Queerlv enough this rifle is not fitted with bult- 
platCj the wood being checked along the butt to 
prevent it slipping on the shoulder. Sir Charles 
Ross states that to fit these high priced rifles with 
butt plates would kill their sale in England but 
that for the Canadian trade, butt-plates are fitted. 

The fitting of the stock to the receiver and barrel 
and the method of fastening it, is characteristic 
of the care used in the make-up of the rifle. A 
combined sling-swivel and forestock screw passes 
through the forward end of the stock and screws 
into "socket-block 51 on the barrel—a ring passing 
around the barrel and having a lug in it to accom¬ 
modate the swivel screw. Sfo slots are cut in the 
barrel, a departure from the delightful and cheap 
method used by most American rifle makers* 

The forward end of the trigger-guard plate ts 
fastened to the forward end of the receiver by two 
screws instead of one, both screws of course passing 
through the stock as well. These two screw*, set 
dose together, have serrated head*. A Lhird screw 
sets into the plate dose beside them, this screw also 
being made with serrated head* Its head engaging 
the heads of the two fastening screws, prevents 
them from turning out. A steel plate is set into 
the wood against which the recoil lug of the receiver 
butts, cutting down the chances for splitting Lhe 
stock, to a minimum. 

The customary screw passes through the stock 
at the tang from the rear end of the guard to the 
rear end of the receiver. In addition to these 
fastenings another screw or bolt passes through 
the stock just above the forward end of the trigger 
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guard, a construction used an our newer models 
of the New Springfield and helping to prevent the 
stock from splitting at this point. 

The barrel on this ride, as stated, is 304 inches 
long, the target pattern and one not regularly fitted 
to the sporting rifle. This barrel is one of a pair 
of sample barrels sent to England for test last year. 
The other barrel of the two is fitted to Sir Charles* 
personal rifle that he uses in Scotland. 

The barrel calibrates .289 although the cartridge 
Is called .280, evidently being given Lhe size of the 
barrel before it is rifled. The rifling consists of 
four lands of the same shape and appearance as 
those used on our own New Springfield. The 
twist—for the .280 cartridge—is S.f inches. 

The Eley people may be bully cartridge makers 
but they failed to show much class in turning out 
this sporting ammunition—according to American 
standards and according to the present theories. 
The bullets run from .286 to .287 inch for a barrel 
that measures .289. This is, however, according 
to Hoyle—Hoyle in this case being Sir Charles Ross, 
who states that our theories of the proper fit of 
bullets are wrong; and that with velocities up 
around 3,000 foot-seconds previous ideas arc over¬ 
turned by actual experience. The Ross people 
guarantee the life of their .280 rifle for match pur¬ 
poses—which means the length of time the barrel 
will retain its extreme accuracy—to be from two 
to three times greater than that of a .303 barrel 
with its ammunition of . but 2,000 foot-seconds. 
Evidently the theory Is that the bullet must upset 
to some extent from the enormous pressure at its 
base and this being true, the slight difference in 
the size of the barrel and bullet cuts down pressure 
and wear through the lack of excess friction. 

Sir Charles Ross states that with proper ammuni¬ 
tion the rifle will hit a Ten cent piece every lime at 
80 yards. Which, to be slangy, might he called 
going some. 

The harm! is cut off perfectly square at the 
muzzle instead of being slightly countersunk as 
with most of our rifles. While this adds to the 
chances for burring the edge of the bore, we have 
Ross' word for it that a more perfect muzzle can 
be obtained in this way than by the other. 

The barrel is heavier than the New Springfield 
barrel. At the very muzzle this barrel measures 
.650 inch while the New Springfield measures 
.620 inch. At a distance of 24 inches from the 
receiver where the New Springfield muzzle would 
come the Ross barrel measures .705 inch. 

At the receiver the barrel is of large size, measur¬ 
ing If inches but tapering down to .825 inch three 
inches forward. 

While this shape has been pointed out by Lieut. 
Wlielcn as being one conducive to flip, yet this 
barrel, fieing quite heavy, even at the bottom of 
the lit per and being without slots, would have Jess 
than barrels of less sudden taper but with slots 
cut nearly opposite each other. 


The Ross measures .825 inch just forward of 
this taper with a bore of .289 inch. A well known 
rifle made in this country for high power military 
cartridges measures .750 Inch at the same place 
with a bore of .308 taken out of this thickness and 
has slots cut in the barret besides. This rifle does 
flip and flip badly. 

The sights consist of an ivory bead front, set in 
a socket block, banded around the barrel, and a 
military rear of something the shape of the old 
Krag 1898 sight, but is without wind-gauge adjust¬ 
ment. The regular equipment of the sporting rifle 
is a double leaf rear sight set in a socket block, 
with ivory- bead front. 

The rear sight is set on with’pins passing through 
the upper part of the barrel at right angles to the 
axis of the piece, with a couple of screws to help 
out. It is set rather far forward, the makers pre¬ 
ferring to sacrifice sighting radius to obtain the 
clearer definition of the rear sight, obtainable only 
when it is some distance from the eye in the case 
of the open sight. The regular Target rifles are 
fitted with the regular British military sights*—for 
which little may be said that is good and much that 
is bad. 

A 22\-inch sighting radius for a 30£-inch barrel 
seems rather short to one familiar with the method 
of affixing the rear sight on The New Springfield. 
However, it may be good gvtn making to put the 
sight welt forward on account of the increased 
definition of the rear sight when aiming, even at the 
expense of the inter-sight distance. The Lyman 
pattern would, of course, be superior to the open 
sights furnished. 

The sight furnished by these people on the 
telescope plan seems to offer some advantages. 
This consists of a block fixed permanently to the 
left side of lhe receiver and fitted with a lens. The 
front sight consists of a ring containing another 
lens and cross-hairs. The ring is set on the left 
side of the barrel and can be easily detached by 
turning a thumb screw, it being adjusted to slip on 
over the front sight base, but does not obscure the 
front sight Itself. The lenses of the rear part of 
the combination are detachable and are sold half 
a dozen in a set, being of different grindings to suit 
the purchaser’s eye. The clumsy tube of the 
telescope sight is done away with and the sights 
can Ik? carried in the vest pocket. 

The finish of this .286 rifle which I am using is 
as tine as one can ask for, even though accustomed 
to handling the finest of the high grade shotguns. 
There is no engraving but the friction parts are 
polished as they should be, w hile the bluing is of the 
dull, matt finish and evidently put on to stay. The 
bolt handle is blued and in spite of being handled per¬ 
haps a thousand times by myself and friends, there 
Is no sign of its wearing bright. The price is too 
high for most of us and the rific is not put out in 
the .280 bore for the floor man but most of us 
would agree, could we inspect the rifle that it would 
be hard to turn out a more perfect arm, for any 
amount of money. 


[to be concluded] 


Sv- 
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SMOKELESS POWDERS 

By CHAS. NEWTON 


I N orinsiderifig the action of the smokeless 
powders now iti use in sporting arms it may 
be well to first mention some of the elementary 
laws of physics, not fi>r instruction, as those laws 
are so welt known their restatement might savor 
of pedantry, but for reference in the matter which 
follows. 

As is well understood matter consists of mole* 
rules, which are acted upon, in their relations to 
each other, by two opposing forces, molecular 
attraction and molecular repulsion, and both these 
forces exist between the same molecules at the same 
Lime, but one force usually overpowers the other 
and gives to the matter its characteristic form. 

Matter appears in three forms, solids, liquids 
and gases. 

In the solids the molecular attraction far over^ 
powers the repulsion, the hardness of the solid 
being according to the extent to which the mole¬ 
cular attraction prevails. In the liquids the forces 
of attraction and repulsion are about balanced and 
as a consequence the molecules move freely upon 
each other and definite form is lost. In the gases 
the molecular repulsion is greater than the attrac¬ 
tion and the molecules tend to get as far away from 
each other as possible, consequently, if not confined 
they are dissipated. 

The application of heal to matter tends to weaken 
the molecular attraction and we find metals, if 
sufficiently heated, first liquefy and then become 
gaseous, while many solids turn directly from a solid 
to a gas, without the intervention of a liquid state. 

Since a gas is merely the molecules w hich might 
have composed a solid, were the molecular attrac¬ 
tion greater than the repulsion, it follows that a 
certain number of molecules in the form of a gas 
occupy far more space than if they were in the form 
of a solid, and it is this transition from a solid to a 
gas which produces the phenomena of combustion 
and explosion. 

It is one of the natural laws governing gases 
that, inasmuch as the space which they occupy 
depends upon the rest mint which is pul upon the 
molecular repulsion, they are elastic, or capable 
of lieing compressed and of immediately expanding 
to the limit permitted instantly the restraint is 
removed, and it is this expansion of the gas generated 
by the burning of the powder which propels the 
bullet* 

Another of the natural laws governing the gases 
is, compression of the gas raises its temperature, 
and conversely expansion of the gas lowers its 
temperature; also a rise in the temperature of a 
gas increases the molecular repulsion and conse¬ 
quently increases the pressure upon the vessel 
which confines it, while a lowering of the tempera¬ 
ture has the opposite effect. 

With this brief reference to the physical laws 
mentioned we wall turn to their application to 
smokeless powder. 


A kernel of smokeless powder, insofar as the 
principles which govern its burning are concerned, 
cities not differ materially from a lump of coat, and 
the charge of powder in ihe cartridge shell practi¬ 
cally duplicates, when fired, the chemical changes 
and changes of form which take place in a hod of 
coal when placed in the stove and ignited, except 
as to the length of time required to effect the change. 
Both the powder and the coal are solids, are 
combustible, are set on fire and burn until such 
time as only the incombustible residue remains, 
unless the fire is permitted to die out earlier. The 
combustible portion of each is turned to gas, and 
the principal difference between the two substances 
is, the powder is transformed into gas in so short 
a period of time that we consider it practically 
instantaneous, while the coal may require half a day. 

The difference in effect between a mere explosive 
such as nitroglycerine or dynamite and a charge of 
powder used as a propellant for firearms is solely 
in the length of time in which the change of form 
from a solid to a gas lakes place* Smokeless 
powder is not a true explosive* 

In explosives, proper, the change of form from a 
solid or liquid to a gas takes place through the 
molecular attraction being shattered and the entire 
mass letting go. as it were, at once* and being 
instantly transformed into gas, while in smokeless 
powder the transformation, while sudden, to all 
appearances, is really progressive, the molecules 
taking on the gaseous form gradually as the mole¬ 
cular attraction is burned away* 

This progressive change in form of the powder 
to a gas is what renders practicable the use of powder 
as a propellant. If we were to place in the cartridge 
shell a sufficient amount i>f nitroglycerine to pro¬ 
duce, upon explosion, a chamber pressure of 
30,(KK) pounds per square inch and explode it, the 
maximum pressure would exist before tne bullet left 
the shell and as it passed along the barrel it would 
have only the expansion of the gas to accelerate its 
movement and the result would be much the same 
as in discharging an air gun the resulting velocity 
of the bullet being very low. On the other hand, if 
we were to discharge enough nitroglycerine in the 
chamber to give a practicable velocity, the initial 
pressure would be such as to destroy the weapon, 
since, even though the initial pressure be great, as 
the gas drives the bullet along the barrel it finds the 
size of the chamber in which it is confined con¬ 
stant ty increasing, therefore it expands; as it ex¬ 
pands it cools and practically shrinks in volume 
because of the weakening of the molecular repulsion 
through the cooling. This shrinking, of itself, 
tends to further reduce pressure and the further 
reduction of pressure produces still further cooling 
and consequent shrinkage in volume of gas or 
rather in molecular repulsion, so we find a combi¬ 
nation in which the cause increases the effect and 
the effect increases the cause with the result that 
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the pressure falls off, not only through the increas¬ 
ing size of the chamber space as the bullet passes 
along the bore, but through the cooling and conse¬ 
quent loss of expansive power of the gas itself, 
and the pressure, which might tax the strength of 
the strongest rifle at first, has dwindled away to 
insignificance before the bullet has reached the 
muzzle. The effect upon the velocity of the bullet 
would be obvious. 

With smokeless powder* on the other hand, when 
ignited k begins to burn and gradually change into 
gas, and when gas has been accumulated to such 
an extent that the pressure is sufficient to overcome 
the resistance offered by the weight and inertia 
of the bullet and the necessary deformation uf the 
bullet In forcing it Into the rilling, the bullet moves 
forward along the bore of the barrel, thus increasing 
the size of the gas chamber behind it. 

However, during this time the mass of powder 
kernels, in this chamber are still burning merrily 
and still generating more gas to take up the spate 
constantly being furnished by Lhe advancing bullet 
so that a comparatively uniform pressure is kept 
up on the base of the bullet and its movement 
constantly accelerated unlit it leaves the muzzle at 
a very high velocity and this without imposing any 
undue strain upon the chamher or action of the 
rifle. 

Immediately upon the bullet leaving the muzzle 
of the rifle the gas escapes into the atmosphere, the 
pressure goes down to the normal pressure of the 
atmosphere and the burning of the kernels, if they 
have not been completely consumed stops immedi¬ 
ately. We frequently And, upon looking through 
the bore of the rifle, a few small rings of unburned 
powder which have not been thrown out by the 
blast of the discharge. These unburned rings are 
merely what was left of the kernels at the lime the 
bullet left the muzzle and their presence is always 
an indication that the powder charge is not being 
properly consumed, due, either to the use of Loo 
slow burning powder, to not loading sufficiently 
heavy charges to develop sufficiently high pressure 
to burn the powder within the length of the barrel 
or that the barrel is too short for the best results. 
As an example of this, the regular charge for the 
.25-35 cartridge with 117 grain bullet is 19 grains 
Lightning powder, and after each discharge several 
rings of this unburned powder will be* found In the 
barrel, while if the charge Is increased to 20 grains 
the powder will be completely consumed because 
of the higher pressure developed. 

Were the entire powder charge of an ordinary 
sporting rifle to be transformed into gas while the 
bullet was yet in the chamber, no rifle of a weight 
small enough to be portable would be strong enough 
to Withstand the Strain, therefore it is only this pro¬ 
gressive burning of the powder charge which makes 
possible our sporting weapons. 

While the above is what actually takes place 
when the rifle is discharged it does not necessarily 
fojlow that ihe operation takes as much time as we 
have occupied in telling of It, In fact, with a bullet 
fired from a rifle having a barrel 24 inches in length 
from the bullet seat in the forward end of the cham¬ 
ber to the muzzle, at a muzzle velocity of 2 t 000 
feet per second, the average velocity through the 
barrel is 1000 feet per second and the operation 
requires 1-500 of a second. 


Having thus seen the importance of the rate of 
burning of the powder we next consider the condi¬ 
tions which govern that rate of burning* 

This, as is the rase with other farms of fuel, 
depends somewhat upon the amount of beat 
applied when it is ignited as will be readily appreci¬ 
ated If we try to fire smokeless powder with black 
powder primers, but as primers adapted to ignite 
smokeless powder are in such universal use and 
develop so nearly the same degree of heat this 
point need not be discussed* 

The next, and must Important element to Ik* 
considered in ibis connection is the pressure of the 
gases. As has been already Stated, the more the 
gases are compressed the greater the amount of 
heat developed and as the hurtling kernels of powder 
are completely surrounded by the gas, the hotter 
the gas is the faster the power will burn, just as a 
lump of coal thrown into an intensely hot furnace 
will be burned, or transformed into gas, faster than 
if placed in a kitchen range with the draft open¬ 
ings closed* 

Therefore, ihe rale at which the powder burns 
depends largely upon the pressure and consequently 
upon the temperature oF the surrounding gases* 
The rate of burning of the powder being con¬ 
trol led by the pressure to which it is subjected, we 
next turn our attention to the conditions governing 
pressure and find that the greater the resistance 
which the bullet offers to the expansion of the gases, 
the greater is the pressure developed; this because 
the bullet remains longer in the shell after the 
charge Is ignited, before moving forward under the 
accumulating pressure uf the gases behind it, con¬ 
sequently, the pressure of the gases being higher 
at the time the bullet begins to move, their heat is 
greater and a more rapid burning of the powder 
results than would take place at the lower tempera¬ 
ture developed by the lower pressure consequent 
upon the charge meeting with less resistance. 

The element of resistance having, therefore, such 
an important bearing upon the question of pressure 
generated* and through this, upon the efficiency 
and safely of the charge, we next examine the items 
which enter into the resistance. 

Resistance Is primarily furnished by seating the 
bullet in the shell. Without the bullet, the powder, 
even if not blown out by the primer blast, would 
burn slowly, at about the speed of a parlor match* 
With the bullet the gases arc confined until con¬ 
siderable pressure is acquired and this burning is 
so hastened as to stimulate an explosion, although, 
as staled alcove, a true explosion does not take 
place in the discharge of a properly loaded rifle or 
shotgun* The resistance offered by the bullet 
depends upon its hardness, the depth to which the 
rifling cuts the bullet, the length of bearing of the 
bullet, the tightness of the lit, the degree of crimp 
of the shell, Lhe degree of smoothness of the bore, 
the twist of the rifling and, last but most important 
of all, and I believe within reasonable limits almost 
obscuring the effects of all the other causes, the 
weight of the bullet* A series of experiments was 
made with a New Springfield rifle measuring <30S 
inch in diameter to the bottom of the grooves; it 
was used with bullets of varying weights and with 
varying diameters, the weights running from 150 
grains to 190 grains and Lhe diameters varying 
from *307 inch to .311 inch, and it was found that 
the increase in diameter affected the pressures only 
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very slightly, while the increase of 0 grains in the 
weight of the bullet required a reduction of one 
grain in powder charge to avoid increasing the 
pressure. 

The rate of burning of powder is also delude nf 
upon the amount of air space left in the shell 
when loaded. 

When the primer is exploded it projects into the 
inside of the shell a given quantity of flame of a 
certain degree of heat. This flame at once occupies 
all the available air space of the shell, consequently 
the more air space in the shell, the more will this 
flame tie diluted and cooled by mixture with the 
air at the time of its contact with the powder, and 
conversely, the less air space in the shell, the less 
will the primer flame be diluted and cooled and 
the hotter will it be in its contact with the powder, 
the faster will it ignite the powder and the faster 
will the powder bum, other conditions being the 
same. Therefore the amount ^ f air space in the 
shell is a very important factor in considering 
possible pressures, as the powders in use are de¬ 
signed for use with primers of certain standards 
of heat efficiency. 

The rate of burning is also controlled to a certain 
extent by the size and form of the kernels. 

The larger the kernel the less surface, in pro¬ 
portion to the weight of the kernel, is exposed to 
the flame, consequently, since the powder burns 
only on its exposed surfaces, Lhe less proportional 
burning surface exists and the longer it takes the 
kernel to burn completely. Therefore it follows 
that a coarse powder requires either a hotter gas, 
and consequently a^higher pressure, or a longer 
time in which to burn, and as the lime for burning 
is limited by the length of the barrel and velocity 
of the bullet, the coarser powders are intended to 
bum under higher pressure and it is to enable the 
powder to withstand the higher temperature of the 
higher pressures thatjhe coarser granulations are 
made. 

In burning the charge it is desirable that it begin 
to burn slowly and that the rate of burning increase 
as the bullet moves along the barrel, thus avoiding 
undue pressure in the chamber but maintaining 
the pressure until the bullet leaves the barrel. 
This has been accomplished but very Imperfectly 
as yet, owing to the fact that the kernels ignite only 
on the exposed surfaces and as they burn they 
grow constantly smaller and the burning surface, 
and consequently the rate of combustion, constantly 
decreases. To partially overcome this the kernels 
are, in the slower burning powders, made in the 
form of a disk with a hole pierced through the 
center* The surface of this hole likewise burns 
away and thus constantly increases the size of the 
hole and at the same time the burning surface and 
rate of combustion, thus offsetting, to a limited 
extent, the decrease of burning surface occurring 
upon the outside of the kernel* With heavy 
artillery in which the kernels of powder are large 
enough to be made in the form of cylinders pierced 
lengthwise with several holes and the barrels of 
which are so long as to permit of a much longer 
period of burning velocities of ;3OO0 feet per second 
and upward are obtained with chamber pressures 
of 38,000 to 42,o00 4 'pounds per square inch, While 
l with the Krag cartridge -6),000 pounds pressure 
produces but 2,000 feet per second velocity, and 
with the New Springfield cartridge to obtain 2,700 
feel per second velocity requires a pressure of about 
\ 50,000 pounds* 

The rate of burning of the powder is also regu¬ 


lated to some extent by its composition, both in 
the chemicals used as “retarders” and by the use 
of ingredients giving off hotter or cooler gases upon 
combustion, but this will be touched upon later. 

Having thus considered some of the principles 
governing the action of smokeless powders in gen¬ 
eral, we will consider their application to the arms 
and powders in use. 

Smokeless powder has been, at the present time, 
applied to practically every firearm in use, from 
the .22 short and the pocket revolver cartridges 
giving pressures which are insignificant up to the 
16-inch coast defense gun, and as the pressures 
vary from those measured by the hundreds of 
pounds per square inch to fifty thousand pounds 
per square inch, it will be seen, in view of the im¬ 
portance of the elements of pressure and resist¬ 
ance, that this pow der cannot be used indiscrimi¬ 
nately in the different arms* 

The principal sporting powders in use in this 
country being the Dupont scries of dense powders, 
they alone will l>e used for purposes of illustration. 

The composition of these powders is practically 
nitrocellulose and nitro glycerine* The nitrocel¬ 
lulose consists of cotton chemically treated with 
nitric acid until it is saturated to a certain extent, 
then cleaned and all foreign substances removed, 
and then colloided, which consists of submerging 
it in alcohol, ether or acetone until those chemicals 
have “cut” the fiber of the cotton completely, 
leaving it a jelly-like substance known as a colloid 
which dries out into something resembling horn 
but utterly without any fibrous structure. It 
resembles very much, ami in fact is practically of 
the same nature as celluloid. Before drying, how¬ 
ever, it has added to it the nitro glycerine, if this 
be used, also certain chemicals intended to prevent 
it burning too fast, known as “retarders,” and when 
it has dried to the proper consistency it is put into 
presses and forced out through minute apertures, 
each having a needle in the center, Into little tubes 
Like macaroni. These tubes are then cut into slices, 
cutting at right angles to the axis, and the result 
is the grain of powder as we purchase it today, 
with the exception that after cutting and drying 
it is rolled in graphite to give it a smoother finish. 
Of course this pressuring into macaroni applies 
only to those powders made with a pierced grain, 
some of the quicker burning grades having solid 
grains rut very small* 

As slated above, the great variety of cartridges 
having such great variations in pressure, in air 
space allowable in the shell, and in weight, fit and 
hardness of bullet* require a corresponding variety 
of powders in order to get the best results* 

In making the series of powders referred to two 
different mixtures, or colloids, are used. One 
colloid is used in making the W* A. military and 
lightning powders, the composition of which is 
identical, and contains about 25 per cent of nitro¬ 
glycerine, and the other colloid contains about 37.5 
per cent nitroglycerine and is used in making the 
grades known as Sharpshooter, Infallible, Unique, 
and Bullseye. 

In loading these pow ders for the cartridges using 
heavy charges of powder with a long, small caliber 
bullet, thus giving conditions of greatest resistance 
and highest normal chamber pressure, the W. A* 
powder is used as it is made from the slowest 
burning colloid and is the coarsest in granulation 
of any of the powders named, although there is 
a still coarser granulation used by factories in 
loading the *405 Winchester cartridges, since thev 
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are loaded with far less air space than other car¬ 
tridges, this sacrifice of air space being rendered 
necessary in order to gel sufficient of the powder* 
in lhe shell to give Ihe desired velocity, ami the 
increase of pressure which would otherwise result 
from the sacrifice of air space is counteracted by 
lhe coarser granulation. This coarser powder is 
not sold to anyone except the cartridge factories. 
The W. A. powder requires a chamber pressure of 
about 40,000 pounds per square inch in order to 
burn completely and is the proper grade to use 
for ihe Krag cartridges also the 8 m.m. and 9 m.m, 
foreign military cartridges and others of that class. 
For the New Springfield a special powder is made 
developing less heat than the W. A., burning under 
a chamber pressure of about 45,U(X) pounds per 
square inch and is designated 1908 military. 

The Lightning powder is, as stated, of the same 
composition as the W. A., but is of finer granula¬ 
tion and is used in cartridges using a proportionally 
shorter bullet than the military cartridges above 
mentioned, and burns completely under a pressure 
of about 30,000 to 32,000 pounds per square inch. 
This is used in loading the 25-33, .30-30, Savage 
.303, .32-40, .32 Spedal, 33. W. C, F. and the 
different auto-loading rifle cartridges, also in load¬ 
ing some of the numerous “high velocity” cartridges 
on the market, being black powder shells with metal 
cased bullets and which give a velocity midway 
between that of the black powder loads and the 
high power small-bore type. In some of this tyj>e 
of cartridges, notably the ,32-20 high velocity, it 
would seem that but about one-half of the powder 
is burned, there being a large number of partly 
burned grains left in the barrel after each discharge. 

The Sharpshooter powder is used in loading the 
black powder cartridges when it is desired to obtain 
about the usual velocity developed by black powder, 
also some of the “high velocity” type. This 
powder is made from the second colloid above 
mentioned, containing about 37.5 per cent nitro¬ 
glycerine and develops a much hotter gas than the 
other powders. It burns completely under a 
chamber pressure of from 20,000 to 22,000 pounds 
per square inch and is very powerful, a charge of 
12 to 14 grains being sufficient to give the normal 
velocity in a .32-40 cartridge. This type of 
powder does not give oft any more gas, that is any 
more molecules per grain of powder, than does the 
powders made from the other colloid, but the gas 
is so much hotter that it tends to occupy more 
space and consequently has far greater power. 
The novice is likely to get into trouble with this 
powder unless he follows directions carefully as, 
since the charge is ho small, filling Jess than, halt 
the powder capacity of the shell, he is tempted to 
seek higher velocities by using more ^mwdeii and 
is likely to hud his rifle burs led before the velocity 
has been carried very high, ll is impossible to 
obtain very high velocities with Sharpshooter 
powder for the reason that R> secure a high velocity 
involves not only a high pressure but a sustained 
pressure as above pointed out. 

From the foregoing vve trust it will be clear that 
it is impossible to obtain high velocities in ordinary 
cartridges by ihe use of the quick burning dense 
powders, and also that it is dangerous in the ex¬ 
treme to attempt to use them, except in accordance 
with the directions, unless one have a pretty thor¬ 
ough knowledge of their action and effect. 

Infallible is a powder made from the same 
colloid as the Sharpshooter but of a finer granula¬ 
tion, and is adapted for use in shotguns and to 


burn under a pressure of about 0,00(1 pounds per 
square inch. The charge of shot gives far less 
resistance than a rifle bullet, consequently this 
powder must bum far more readily than a rifle 
powder. It is very powerful, the charge for a 12- 
gauge shotgun being but 24 to 26 grains. It should 
never be used in rifles except in very small amounts, 
in large shells and with short bullets, as there 
must lie a large air Space to counteract the quick 
burning composition and fine granulation. When 
properly used it does fine work in short range loads 
but to load a fvil! c harge in a rifle would in all 
probability burst the rifle, probably accomplishing 
this before the bullet would be driven from ihe 
barrel. 

Unique is another powder made from the same 
colloid as Sharpshooter and is of a fine granulation, 
intended for use in very small charges and with 
round or very short conical bullets in the military 
cartridges for indoor work; Its action is much 
like the Infallible. 

Bullseye powder is made from the same colloid 
as Sharpshooter and is the finest granulation made. 
It is intended for use in revolvers and io burn 
under very low pressures and with plenty of air 
space. It is not suitable for use in long barrels 
of any kind as it is burned so quickly that its effect, 
while strenuous, is shortlived and if safe chamber 
pressures are not exceeded low velocities will 
result if the barrel be long as the gas, which derives 
its power largely from its heat, quickly loses its 
energy as the bullet passes along the barrel, This 
is the most dangerous powder on the market to 
the uninitiated owing to its quick burning proper¬ 
ties, but is very stable and reliable and a most 
excellent powder when properly used. 

From ihe foregoing we may deduce some general 
rules to be observed m loading cartridges with 
smokeless powder. 

First, and this is very important, is to follow' 
directions absolutely unless you know just what 
the effect of your departure will be. 

Second, do not attempt to use any powder in 
such charges as will give pressures higher lhan those 
necessary to completely burn the powder, as in 
that case the development of gas is abnormally 
rapid and chamber pressures go up rapidly without 
material increase in velocity, as the action of the 
powder then begins to resemble the explosion of 
nitro glycerine or dynamite rather than the burning 
of a propellant. 

Third, never load a shotgun with rifle powder 
as it will not, owing to ihe lack of resistance to the 
charge, develop either velocity or pressure to any 
pra c l ica blc e xten t. 

Fourth, never bad a rifle with shotgun powder 
except in very small charges and with very light 
bullets, as shotgun powder is intended to burn 
with slight resistance and consequently when con¬ 
fronted with a greater resistance of the bullet will 
in all probability burst the rifle. 

Fifth, never try a new charge which you may 
think will be effective unless you begin with about 
half the amount of powder and work up to the 
charge desired by adding a grain at a time and 
watching the primers closely for pressure marks, 
and copper primers should be used. 

Sixth, in case a heavier bullet is used, use less 
powder to allow for the Increased resistance, while 
in case a lighter bullet is used, use more powder to 
compensate for the decreased resistance of the bullet. 

Seventh, stop while you are sure your pressures 
are safe. 
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WHY BOYS OUGHT TO SHOOT 

By ADOLPH TOPPEKWEIN 


D URING the Spanish-American War there 
appeared an editorial in a Berlin, Germany, 
newspaper commenting on our volunteer 
services. The writer of the article said it was quite 
natural lor the United States to be able to till ihdr 
ranks with volunteers, but what he could not 
understand was how in the world Unde Sam 
could muster out these men, arm them and expect 
them to know how to shoot. Perhaps the editor 
of the above paper overlooked the fact ill at about 
00 per cent of the boys bom in the United States 
learn to shoot long before they are of age, which 
is one reason why we have today the greatest fight¬ 
ing nation on earth. 

If you have a buy, do not think that just because 
you are sending him to school your responsibility 
ceases, for there are many other things for which 
he should be prepared, and by all means give him a 
chance to learn to shoot and become familiar with 
fire arms, as it is an accomplishment which will 
surely he of benefit to him in the future. Not 
only will a knowledge of this kind make him 
self-confident, but if you get your boy started In 
shooting it is most natural that it will keep him 
in the open; not in the streets where he will usually 
pick up bad habits, of which you will be obliged to 
break him later, but out doors in the woods, dose 
to nature, and once started on this path it will 
always stick with him, A great many boys are 
cheated out of the opportunity to get acquainted 
with fire arms simply because their parents are 
afraid to trust them with a rifle or shotgun for fear 
o! accidents. Most acridents with fire arms are 
the results of carelessness owing to ignorance 
and improper training. Any boy of good common 
sense can be taught the business end of a gun and 
Its proper use, but you cannot expect him to know 
all about shooting a fire arm just because you went 
down town and bought him a rifle and a box of 
cartridges. Most all healthy boys arc wild and 
reckless in all things and careless with fire arms, 
simply because they don't know any better, and 
although it may not take them long to discover 
that their gun is a dangerous weapon, thev may 
in the mean while get into a lot of troubled there¬ 
fore they ought to be shown al the very beginning. 

Do not hesitate to give your boy a chance to lie 
a man. ^ Give him a gun, show him how to load 
it, tell him that it i$ no plaything, but a dangerous 
wcafxjn made for a man; tell him that under no 
consideration and at no time to [xfint a gun loaded 
or not loaded at any living being just for jun t and 
that anyone who dties so is a fool. TeJl him that 
guns are liable to go off unexpected, especially 
so the ones which are not loaded. Show him 
that the little bullet or the charge of shot does not 
stop at the object he is shooting at, but that it 
may travel a great deal further and perhaps injure 
some one a great ways off. Show him how to 


crawl over a fence with a gun without shooting 
his head off, and tell him how dangerous it is to 
pull a loaded gun out of a boat or wagon with the 
muzzle pointed towards himself or others. Teh 
him never to shoot at anything until he knows 
what it is. It may 1>e your best friend, even if it 
does look just like a wood chuck. 

When you have done all this, make a chum out 
of the boy, take him with you on your next hunting 
trip, Jt will do more to make a man out of him, 
titan all the books you can buy. The correct age 
for a boy to begin to shoot is of course a question 
which ought to be studied closely. Some boys 
are big and strong at the age of 10* and even less; 
others attain the age of 12 or 14 years before they 
are in physical form and strong enough to handle 


inAoav 



any kind of fire arm. However, the average 
boy of 10 or 12 years, who is endowed with good 
common sense, cair easily learn, with a little coach¬ 
ing, to handle a light rifle or shotgun of small 
caliber with perfect safety. 

Some boys begin shooting even at earlier stages 
and we hear of them as good shots at the ages of 
six or seven years. Of course, these instances 
are rare, as the average boy will generally be a 
little older before he gets the shooting fever. The 
proper gun for a boy to begin with should by all 
means be a *22 caliber rifle, either a single shot or a 
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light repeater. A good single shot rifle is perhaps 
the best gun to start him with, as he will shoot 
more deliberate. This is especially so when the 
boy b small and not very strong. There are a num¬ 
ber of good .22 caliber rifles on the market — Stevens, 
Remington, Winchester and others. A very 
popular 'boy^s rifle is the Winchester single shot, 
bolt action, which is very accurate and so simple 
in construction that it is almost impossible to get 
out of order. Another popular gun is the Model 
1906 Winchester repeater, a very light rifle having 
the trombone action. A good single shot rifle 
can be purchased for about $4.00 and a repeater 
for $9.00. Do not waste your money on cheaper 
guns, for even if you equip yotf^W^wilh a cheap 
outfit he will soon want a better one. Ammunition 
for .22 caliber rifles is very cheap and a great ad¬ 
vantage is that a .22 caliber rifle can be shot at 
home, indoors, if necessary. If your boy's heart 
is set on having a shotgun, and if he is old enough 
and strong enough to handle one properly, then 
you should secure for him a good single shot or 
double barrel gun of good make, either 20 -gauge 
or 1 6-gauge. Do not try to make him shoot your 
own 12-gauge gun under any circumstances, as 
the heavy recoil will hurt his shoulder, make 
him flinch and forever spoil the chances of making 
a shooter out of him, Let him Iwgin with a light 
load and do not let him shoot too much in the 
beginning, ff he wants to shoot more, by all means 
get him a rifle, it will help him to be accurate. 
To learn to shoot well it is necessary of course to 


practice a good deal. Shotgun ammunition is 
rather expensive, therefore the boy will get more 
practice and more real benefit by shooting the rifle, 
all of which will cost you a great deal less than the 
shells for the little shotgun, even if only a 20-gauge. 
Another great advantage in shooting the .22 caliber 
rifle is the fact that if the boy is unfortunate enough 
to live in a large city, where he cannot possible 
get nut in Lhe woods to shoot except on very rare 
occasions, he can practice right at home. 

Fixing a Indoor shooting range is a very simple 
matter and inexpensive, and can be installed at 
home—in the cellar, in the garret, or even in the 
library with perfect safety. Take an ordinary 
packing case, 2 feet by 3 feet and about 8 or 10 
inches deep, remove the cover and screw to the 
bottom of the box a |-inch steel plate which you 
can purchase at any hardware store. In screwing 
this plate it should be fixed on a slant by first nail¬ 
ing a 2 by 4 piece of timber to the upper end of 
the box, so as to inc line the plate at the lower end 
to deflect the bullets or rather the “spatter' 1 of the 
lead towards the bottom. 

After you have all this in place, replace the 
Cover, tack Your paper target in lhe center of lhe 
cover, your bullets will pierce the wooden cover, 
strike lhe steel plate and fall harmlessly in small 
fragments to the bottom of your back stop. When 
you shoot a great deal it will sometimes Ijc 
necessary to replace the cover for a new one, and 
a coat of white or black paint will give the whole 
out fit a neat ^appearan ce. 


THE EFFECT OF A SLANTING WAD 


A LAHORE correspondent recently wrote to 
this office asking what would be the effect 
of fixing the top wad of a 12-bore cartridge 
obliquely over the shot. His letter went on to 
say that he had lately seen some cartridges loaded 
by a native firm in which the top wads and turn¬ 
over luid been badly treated. All the wads were 
fixed at a decided angle instead of at a true surface. 
He suggested to the man who had bought them 
that his shooting would be very erratic, which 
idea was pooh-poohed, and the query was in due 
course transferred to this paper fur settlement. 
Nothing would have been easier that! to write in 
general condemnation of such obvious had work¬ 
manship, and to answer on first principles that 
the results would be Jaound to suffer- Mr. Griffith’s 
authority could be quoted as having shown that 
slanting wads throw the pattern over to a very' 
decided extent. In this lecture he certainly re¬ 
ferred to the cartridge which had Ijeen used to illus¬ 
trate lhe defect as an exaggerated example, but 
he was quite emphatic that when cartridges were 
so made the pattern was distinctly thrown over 
toward the way of the skinL. With the modern 
equipment at the disposai of the Field testing 
department, in common with contemporary estab¬ 


lishments, this kind of problem can be belter ex¬ 
amined than was ever before possible, at any rale 
as compared with the appliances which Mr. Griffith 
in his day w T as in the habit of using. 

Recent experiments have shown that with an 
ordinary sound gun, accurately aligned on the 
laiget, the center of the pattern does not neces¬ 
sarily lie in the line of aim, neither are the results 
sufficiently consistent to enable lhe properties of a 
gun in this respect to lie precisely defined. AVilh 
the proof gun, as used fur the ordinary 12- bore 
cartridge tests, which is more a piece of ordnance 
than any thing in the nature of a “small arm," 
these difficulties disappear. The total weight is 
50 pounds, and the bulk of this mass is reprensented 
by lhe barrel. Therefore, the weight is evenly 
distributed around the axis of the bore. The gun 
is poised on suspension wires, supported by a beam 
in the roof, and it never deviates from its natural 
position, except perhaps to the extent of a slight 
leaning of the building when the wind is strong. 
The direction in which the gun is pointed is sub¬ 
jected to a system of unconscious observation with 
every round that is fired, for the ordinary require¬ 
ment is that the charge shall lie centrally lucated 
between two posts some 16 inches apart at 20 yards* 
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Therefore, the regularity and general evenness of 
the results produced, also the constancy of the line 
of lire, represented the behavior of the cartridges 
which are fired from such a gun, free of disturb¬ 
ances due to the idiosyncrasies which would exist 
in the case of a double-barrel shoulder gun. Cart¬ 
wheel patterns occur in the usual proportion, 
according to the cartridges that are used, while 
patterns as a rule are close or open according to 
the conditions present in the cartridge. 

Such a gun is obviously perfectly adapted for 
tesLing the real effect of any peculiarities of loading 
which might be supposed to influence the direction 
taken by the charge. For the present purpose the 
exact line of aim was carefully defined by opening 
the breech and taking a sight right through the 
barrel itself. An assistant held a rod vertically 
in front of the target and moved it about according 
to order until the precise center of aim hand been 
defined. A nick, marking the vertical division of 
the pattern, was then made in the top edge of the 
plate, and after each shot had been bred a plumb 
line was suspended from this nick. Judgment was 
exercised to decide whether this line truly divided 
the pattern, and, if not, the extent of the divergence. 
The target lies as nearly as possible 22 yards 
from the muzzle of the gun, and this range has 
always been found a convenient one for locating 
the position of the group. The bulk of the pellets 
lie well inside a 12-inch circle, the center of the 
charge being thus more easy to define than at 
longer distances, where the eye must cover more 
space and lake account of considerable detail 
in order to form a general estimate of the charge 
as a whole. 

Having thus satisfactorily settled the system of 
measurement to be adopted, the next question was 
the much more difficult one of producing cartridges 
with slanting top wads. At first it was supposed 
in all innocence that the only thing necessary was 
to push the wad in sideways on the top of the shot 
and turn the end of the case over, all the while 
assuming that the turnover would live obliquely 
the same as the wad. In the first place, the slant¬ 
ing wad showed a very decided inclination to allow 
the shot to spill out of the case when held horizon¬ 
tally for the turning-over process. This was due to 
the lack of proper lit which the oblique position 
entailed. However, now and then a wad held 
during the process of turning over, but great was 
the disappointment to find that the machine 
steadily insisted on ignoring the attempts which 
had been made to produce a bad result. As surely 
as Lhe mouth of the case was advanced into the 
turning over tool, the wad was forced on to a level 
keel, so that the ultimate result never fell below 
the ordinary standard of loading. It then became 
apparent that the oblique turnover, with the inci¬ 
dental slanting wad, is the result of defects in the 
turnover machine. In lhe same way that every 
owner of a lathe takes great care that the back 
center shall be in true axial alignment with the 
rotating pulley and chuck, so the tool man in the 
cartridge loading shop must take particular notice 
to insure a similar standard in respect to the lathes 
used for making the turnover on sporting cartridges. 
While the ordinary lathe bed is a continuous piece 
of metal, with the various faces planed in align¬ 


ment with one another, the cartridge turnover 
machine is frequently a very elementary contriv¬ 
ance from an engineering point of view, often com¬ 
prising a wooden table top, into which the mechan¬ 
ical fittings are fastened by ordinary bolts or screws. 
Even if the alignment is true at ordinary limes, 
the pressure exerted in working the machine is apt 
at the critical moment to throw Lhe opposing parts 
out of alignment. 

To produce these defects on the apparatus used 
at the shooting ground, the back end of the turn¬ 
over machine was released from Its proper founda¬ 
tion and a piece of packing was used lo raise the 
back center nearly 1-16 inch out of line with the 
other end of the machine. Some beautiful ex¬ 
amples of slanting turnovers and top wads were 
then at once produced, and the result was the 
same however the lop wad was seated. Having 
thus produced ten cartridges with one side a 
measured 3-64 inch higher than the other, five 
shots were fired with the high side toward the 
right-hand side of the gun, and five with the high 
side on the left. It is immaterial, in view of the 
results, to discuss whether the shooting ought 
to be thrown one wav or the other, according to 
the lie of the case in the chamber. Anyhow, the 
accompanying results show- that no difference 
whatever was produced by the extremes of treat¬ 
ment adopted. 

Experiments to determine the effect of a slanting 
turnover, one side being 3-64 inch higher than 
the other: 
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It is, of course, quite obvious, now we know the 
answer, that once the charge of shot gels into the 
barrel It takes its own level and follows a true 
course, uninfluenced by the lie of the wads in the 
case. On the other hand, there must be no doubt 
in the mind of the shooter that a slanting top wad, 
whether it does harm or not, Is evidence of defect¬ 
ive and careless loading. The cause has now been 
so satisfactorily demonstrated, examples of it should 
be promptly eliminated as soon as the defect de¬ 
velops. So many of the irregular results obtained 
in snooting are due to obscure causes which defy 
the ordinary processes of analysts that nothing on 
the face of it wrong should ever be sanctioned, 
even though experiments may suggest that no 
noticeable effect is produced. A slanting turnover 
no doubt detracts from the general efficiency of the 
cartridge, apart from its lack of eyeahleness, but 
the theory that it throws the charge in the direc¬ 
tion of the slant is apparently untenable ,— Tht 
Fidd (London). 
















THE REVOLUTION IN FIRE ARMS 

(From The London Graphic) 


I K the year IS05 the Rev, Alexander John 
Forsyth, the minister of the bleak Aberdeen* 
shire parish of Re I he l vie—where a treacherous 
rock called the Black Dog has made the coast a 
terror to mariners—revolutionized tire arms by 
inventing the percussion lock. The invention 
was so momentous that Napoleon offered the 
minister £20.000 for It, but he declined. Instead, 
he took it to the British Government, which gave 
him a room in Lhe Tower where he could carry 
on his experiments. After twelve months of hard 
work he was requested by the Ministry (which 
had changed) to remove himself and his “rubbish" 
from the Tower. He had the utmost difficulty 
m getting his actual expenses repaid; he had to 
wait twenty-seven years before his invention was 
tested at Woolwich, thirty-two before a regiment 
was armed with it, thirty-four before it was used in 
war, while he has had to wait till 1909 for a separate 
and accurate biography,, which now comes from 
the pen of his proud grand-nephew, Major-General 
Sir Alexander John Forsyth Reid, FLC.B, f Colonel 
of the 29ih Punjabis, who has just published 
a most valuable (privately printed) little liook on 
this pioneer. 



the KEY, ALEXANDER JOHN FOKSYTET, L,L< D,, 

(1768-1S13) INVENTOR OF THE PERCUSSION CAP 


Forsyth was the son of the parish minister of 
Bethel vie, and was bom in the manse there on 
December 2S, 1768, dying there in 1843, Edu¬ 
cated at the University of Aberdeen, he varied his 
ministerial tasks by the study of chemistry and 
mechanics, and his attention was called to the 
mechanism of fire arms when shooting wild-fowl 
on a loch near the manse. He noticed that many 
birds escaped his bag by diving the moment they 
saw ihe Hash from his fiint fowling-piece. He 
obviated this by covering the lock with a side- 
head, a primitive device that may be said to have 
developed afterwards in to the percussion lock. 
Forsyth made his first percussion gun in 1805, 
and look out a patent in July, 1807, the specifi¬ 
cation being drawn up with the ass i st anc e of 
James Watt. A partnership was arranged, and 
under the superintendence of a practical gun- 
maker a place of business was opened at 10, Picca¬ 
dilly, Forsyth being connected with it until 1819, 

It is interesting to know Lhat Lord Cromer's 
father, a great sportsman, was one of the first to 
recognize the value of the gun, which was expensive. 
The Ordnance Department was in strong opposi¬ 
tion. Tile oldest flint-lock in the Tower has the 
date 1014, But the authorities considered that 
weapon quite good enough, so that even in 1842 
the musket with which the heroic defence of Jella- 
labad was conducted differed in no essential par¬ 
ticular from that with which Blenheim was fought 
in 1704. The percussion-lock was first used in 
the field of battle during the first Chinese War 
by the 2d Battalion Border Regiment at the capture 
of Amoy in 1841. General Sir Alexander Reid 
points out that it is not too much to say that if 
Dr, Forsyth hail been allowed to complete the 
few things he was engaged on at the Tower in 
ISO7 instead of being told “to remove his rubbish," 
Wellington might have found the Peninsula and 
Waterloo easier than he did. “Or, to put it in 
another wav, if Forsyth had not patriotically re¬ 
fused the £20,000 offered him by the French for 
his Invention, Napoleon might not have died a 
prisoner at Rl. Helena." 

Although it is little more than a century since 
the introduction of the rifle into the British Army 
it is my no means entirely a modern invention. 
The principle of rifling the barrel to secure greater 
accuracy in shooting was known as early as 1563, 
for there is extant a Swiss decree prohibiting the 
use of grooves in the chambers of guns, for certain 
shooting competitions of the period. But nearly 
2{H> vears elapsed ere the rifle figured as a weapon 
of our Army, although much used in sport. 

An improvement was effected in the Brunswick 
rilkt adopted in 1836; a bullet with grooves fitted 
corresponding grooves in the barrel The per¬ 
cussion lock, also, was substituted for the flint 
and steel; this invention of Dr. Forsyth made 




The Baker (1S00) and ihc Brunswick (1830) The Mime (1S5I) and the Enfield (1853) 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE RANGE OF THE RIFLES USED IN THE BRITISH ARMY FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT DAY 
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breech-loading and all subsequent improvements 
possible. In consequence! the breech-loading 
needle-gun was introduced into the Prussian 
Army in 1841, although no appreciable improve¬ 
ment followed in this country, beyond a number 
of I Lancaster rides of 90(J yards range Ixfing sup¬ 
plied for service in the Kaffir War of IS40-52. 

Attention is now given to experimenting with 
various bullets to facilitate loading, and finally 
a pointed bullet with a fiat hollowed base, which 
expanded into the rifling on being fired* solved 
the question, Captain Minie's expanding bullet 
making loading as easy as with the old musket. 
In 1851 the "English Minie” rifle was introduced* 
and “Brown Bess” passed into the category of 
famous historical weapons- 

Meanwhile it had been decided to arm all the 
troops with the rifle. For this pufpose the long 
Enfield was adopted in 1853, and served out 3n 
1855, replacing the Minis in the Crimea; later 
on the short Enfield was provided for the cavalry 
and artillery. 

In the sixties the successes of the Prussian 
needle-gun had demonstrated the need for a breech¬ 
loader without delay, and Mr. Snider's invention 
enabled the old Knfields to be speedily converted 
into breech-loaders in IS66; two years later these 
served in ihe Abyssinian campaign. 

This temporary arrangement was soon terminated 
by the adoption of the Martini-Henry breech¬ 
loader in 1871* the rifle of the Afghan, South 
African* and Egyptian campaigns, its violent 
“kick” being remembered bv many a veteran. 

A great advance was now made by Germany* 
in 1884* converting her Mauser into a magazine 
rifle — the Winchester repeater, used so effectively 
against the Russians, by the Turks, six years 
previously* had been a step in this direction. 
Smokeless powder was also invented in 1885* 
providing greater velocity and less fouling. 

Extensive experiments were now made. The 
new EnfiekbMartini rifle of 1880 was withheld 
from the troops, and in 1891 the first Lee-Metford 
magazine rifles were served. These had the Lee 
bolt and magazine, holding eight cartridges, com¬ 
bined with the Mctford rifling, and an effective 
range of nearly 3000 yards* but improvements 
continued. Cordite cartridges appeared In 1892; 
the Enfield rifling replaced’the Mctford in 18%, 
and so we have the first Lee -Enfield* which, with 
few modi float ions, is the present-day service rifle, 
earning ten cartridges, capable of firing twenty 
shots a minute. 



THE INVENTOR op TBE NEEDLE-GUN 

This memorial lo Johann Nikolam von Drcy&c—the work of 
Professor Wjindschndder of Berlin— was unveiled at his birth¬ 
place, Socmmtfda, near Erfurt* at the end of November. It 
shows the inventor explaining the working of his gun to a 
Prussian soldier. Von Dreyse invented the brcedi-Ioadfng 
needle-gun in 1838, It was adopted by the Prussian Army 
m l&H. 


Inventors have been seeking to perfect this rifle 
still further, so that it will reload itself automatic¬ 
ally; either the force of recoil or the compressed 
gas generated in firing is to constitute the motive 
power, and the soldier will simply have to take 
aim, press the trigger as fast as required, and 
occasionally drop a refill of cartridges into the 
magazine* 

Mr. Maxim has already utilized the compressed 
gas in his “Silencer,” an invention which, he states, 
will render the shooting noiseless, and almost 
completely do away with the recoil. 





A NOVEL AID TO WING SHOOTING 


T HE correct principle of sighting shoulder 
guns lias received more attention within 
the past few years, than for the long period 
ijl time since the invention of powder burning 
jjrms. Marksmen have at last come to realize 
that much of theic success is due to improved 
fret hods of sighmfg. The very best weapon not 
properly sighted is but a poor one, and no great 
advantage can be gained from the use of a high 
grade arm if the System of sighting adapted does 
not bring out the best shooting qualities of the 
weapon. A scientific study of military rifles 
disclosed the fact that in order to get the best 
results and bring out the full ballistic possibilities 
of this class of arms it was necessary to demise 
ami adapt a system of sights that would auto* 
correct the drift of the bullet from the 
direct line of sight. To this was added a wind 
gauge that would enable the marksman to make 
the proper allowance for winds of varying degrees 
of strength and velocity, and to systematically 
hit targets moving al dilTerenl angles, across the 
line of sight by aiming directly at them. What 
the modern military sight is to the rifle the "Leader 
Wing SI tooting Gun Sight" is to the shotgun. It 
is a simple little device consisting of two parts 
easily attached to any make of shotgun. I be 
rear sight is a heart shaped opening through 
which the shooter keeps his bird or target in line. 
The muzzle sight is a bow shaped appliance, 'Hie 
proper use of which determines the lead necessary 


to intercept the game or target; both parts are 
made of phosphor bronze, oxidized to match the 
gun barrel. It is a common fault of trap and 
game shooters, to raise the head at the instant 
of firing in an endeavor to see the object of aim 
more clearly. The result is, that only the front 
sight is visible and it is impossible to tell whether 
the barrel is parallel with the line of sight, and 
overshooting is the result. With the heart shaped 
rear sight of the "Leader Wing Shooting Gun 
Sight 11 system, this error could not occur as it 
would lie immediately detected. Thus any uncer¬ 
tainty as to elevation is permanently eliminated. 
The bow-shaped muzzle appliance is provided 
with three sights. One at each end and one at 
the center. The lead for shots from right and 
lefL and for targets or game of varying velocity 
of flight, is determined by the position of the 
bow-shaped muzzle sight on the barrel; for game 
birds of slow flight such as quail and doves, the 
sight is placed near the muzzle; for those of more 
rapid flight like mallards and black duck, the sight 
is moved further back; for wood duck, widgeon or 
sprig tails the sight radius is still further reduced 
and for the air splitters and skyscrapers, like canvas* 
back, red-head, and teal, for which game the 
limit of lead is required, the front sight may be 
placed far enough back to enable the hunter to 
hold squarely on the game up to the limit of modern 
shotgun range. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE EFFECT OF THE SIGHT IN SHOOTING 
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By availing one 3 -self of ilie peculiar form of 
the rear sight, the front sight of the gun, and the 
center sight of muzzle attachment, it is easy to 
make quick calculation for every angle of incoming 
shots overhead, or straight-away shots below the 
level of the gun. 

When shooting at targets thrown from a trap, 
where a uniform speed and angle of flight is main¬ 
tained, it would seem as though it would be possible 
to reduce the sport of trap shooting to a mathe¬ 
matical certainty- When using the Leader sight 


for game shooting, when the average speed of flight 
of the game to be shot at is known, the muzzle 
sight may be placed at the proper mark, aim taken 
directly ai the bird and tile arrangement of the 
sights will automatically direct the shot along 
the proper angle to intercept the bird. From 
the beginning the novice who uses the Leader 
Wing Shooting Gun Sight may enjoy the success 
of the veteran marksman who has beeif shooting 
for years. For further information in regard to 
this novel invention write The Leader Company, 
No, 32t) Market Street, San Francisco, Cab 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


the prone position 

Editor Gux Department: In an article by 
Chas. Askins in your issue of February I note 
that he is amused, visitated, and almost winds up 
with a brain storm over the fact that the dignified 
American nation h about to get down on its stomach 
and shoot a match at 7o feet indoors with our 
brothers across the pond. Let us look into the 
matter a little further before we condemn this 
match, and the National Rifle Association for its 
acceptance. England, on account of its location 
in proximity to other European nations having 
compulsory military service and immense standing 
armies, is doing its best to intercut its citizens in 
rifle practice, from the school boy clubs, with the 
miniature rifle, to the more advanced chiles, wit It 
the service arm, figuring, no doubt, that in time 
of national danger one man who knows his gun 
and can shoot straight is worth ahouL ten who 
shut their eyes when they pull the trigger and arc 
about as much afraid of the recoil of their own gun as 
of the enemy in front. The prone position being 
the steadiest for long range shooting, is the one 
most encouraged for long'range and military firing. 
When the proposition of a match was made by 
our English friends last year, the National Rifle 
Association, probably as a matter of couriesv 
and a desire to increase interest in rifle shooting 
in this country, accepted. The result was that 
we were pretty badly beaten; not that we expected 
to win, hut we thought we would make them go 
some. And did we want another match? Ask 
any of the men that shot on the team. The beat¬ 


ing will do us good. We have been jollying our¬ 
selves with the thought that we are a nation of 
riflemen, a delusion handed down from the days 
when Daniel Boone and his neighbors evaded 
the beef trust bv supplying their larders through 
the accuracy of their Kentucky rifles. As to the 
caliber of the riflemen who would shoot in such 
a match anti did not consider it a loss of reputation, 
I would refer Mr. Asians to the names of Lieut. 
Col, Lewes, Capt. Laudensack, Chesley, Ittel, 
and a score of others well known wherever the rifle 
is shot in this country- This year the number 
competing for places on the team will likely be 
increased fourfold, showing an increase in interest 
and a corresponding improvement in the shooting 
game- Anything tending to increase the interest 
in rifle shooting in this country is to be com¬ 
mended. as the game of late years has lieen sadly 
neglected. This Is not intended to cast any re¬ 
flections on the many excellent organizations ex¬ 
isting throughout the country, but applies to the 
large body of our citizens who know about as 
much about the proper handling of a rifle as they 
do about a machine gun. The National Rifle 
Association is doing a good work and one for 
which many riflemen of this country are deeply 
grateful, having already obtained for u$ the privi¬ 
lege of purchasing the military arm and ammuni¬ 
tion from the government at cost, and secured the 
use of many military ranges for civilian practice. 
As to the violation of the ethics taught by A. C. 
Gould, I do not see the point. Did he advocate 
the use of 12 to Id pounds ,22 caliber Schuetzen- 
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titles fitted with palm tests, set triggers* spur finger 
levers and the other refinements which are in 
general use wherever indoor shooting is practiced 
in thus country? I would like to say that I have 
no personal ax to grind, as I did not have the 
honor of being a member of last year's team, but 
merely desire to see this match brought before 
the shooting fraternity in its true light. If, after 
the match has been shot, there should lurk in the 
minds of any of the critics a suspicion that the 
team was composed of the checked trousers, spat, 
and monode variety, I have no doubt be or they 
could easily arrange a match, standing up man 
fashion, and show the said variety up in its proper 
light. 1 would say, in conclusion, that to my 
mind any matches that will Increase public inter¬ 
est in shooting are to be commended. Get together 
—don't knock, boost the shooting game—it needs 
It, Yours, 

E, A, WANGAMAN. 

Fort Pin Rifle Club, 


* THE .22 AUTO PISTOL 

Editor Gun Department: On page 57 of the 
January number of “The Outer’s Book” you give 
a very interesting description of a proposed new 
.22 caliber automatic pistol and I wish to enquire 
if it really will be made and placed on sale and 
when? That model as described strikes me as 
Ixring pretty near perfect. Above all things I 
like a pistol with a prompt easy trigger pull. 

LEONARD CARLETOR 

[The .22 caliber automatic pistol described on 
page 57 of the January number of the Outer's 
Book is the Invention of one of our contributors, 
a very practical man. He has promised to give us 
an article on the ,22 caliber automatic pistol as 
outlined in the January number, which will be 
illustrated with excellent drawings, I cannot 
say at present when a ,22 caliber automatic pistol 
suitable lor practical use will be produced, and 
placed on the market but the demand is growing 
and it will come eventually. Every request from 
shooting men for such an arm Is a boost for the 
new gun. It is extremely gratifying to note the 
interest shown by sportsmen in every part of 
the country in regard to the proposed .22 caliber 
auto-pistol,'— R. A. K,] 


REVOLVER CARTRIDGES 

Editor Gun Department: Will you kindly 
tell me how the *3# Colt and the ,32 Winchester 
compare as revolver cartridges, and why? Yours, 
JOHN J. TALL ANT, 

[There are so many different cartridges the 
calibers named by you, adapted to revolvers that 
it would be difficult to answer your query unless 
you are more specific. If you refer to the .38 
long Colt cartridge as adapted to the army special 
revolver, it carries nineteen grains powder and 
150 grains lead, as made by ihe Winchester Com¬ 
pany. The ,32 Winchester cartridge carries 20 
ains powder and 115 grains lead. The .3$ 
& W. special cartridge is superior to either as 
a revolver cartridge as it carries 21 grains powder 
and 158 grains lead. The .32-20-115 Winchester 


cartridge is very popular throughout the West 
and is powerful and accurate. The .38^10 is 
sometimes used in revolvers but most people 
prefer the regular .44-10-200 for frontier work.— 
R. A. K.j _____ 

THE DALY GUNS 

Editor Gun Department: I would like to ask 
you a few questions in regard to the Charles Daly 
ride and shot gun combined, as sold by the Schover- 
!ing, Daly & Gales Company of New York. Is 
lhis arm well made and properly assembled, so 
that accuracy from both shot and rifle barrel may 
be expected. The gun b made in .30-30 and .38-55 
caliber for rifle barrels and 16 and 12-gauge for 
the shotgun. What combination of shot and 
rifle barrel would you advise and consider the 
best for shooting ducks, wild turkeys and deer. 
Would you advise me to purchase such an arm 
for use as an all-around fire arm, for all kinds of 
game. The price at which the gun is sold, $50.00, 
is rather high and T want to be sure of the quality 
of the gun before 1 buy one. Kindly give me your 
opinion in the next issue of the Outer's Bonk, 
Yours truly, HENRY E. FISCHER. 

You will find the material and workmanship 
of the Charles Daly combined shotgun and rifle 
all that is claimed for them by the makers, who 
have for many years been classed among the best 
manufacturers of high grade arms, both at home 
and abroad. Among my friends is a sportsman 
who for many years has been using a Charles Daly, 
three-barrel gun. It k a 12-gauge p right barrel 
modified, left barrel full choke, rifle barrel takes 
Ihe ,38-35 Ballard cartridge. The owner of this 
gun is a famous shotgun expert at the traps, and 
in the field, and a rifleman of national reputa¬ 
tion, He uses his three barrel Daly exclusively 
for all his wing shooting and meets the German 
sharpshooters with their heavy Schuetzen rifles, 
on equal terms. I mention this merely to show 
you that the three barrel and the combined two- 
barrel shot and rifle types are practical all around 
guns, although essentially a hunter's arm. For 
the kind of work which you have outlined I would 
suggest a 12-gauge shot barret, full choke and a 
.30-30 rifle barrel. You can shoot buck shot in 
the full choke barrel by selecting a size that will 
chamber loosely when three are placed side by 
side in the choke. When loaded in this manner 
there is no danger of gorging, or spreading the 
choke. 

There may be differences of opinion in regard 
to the type of arm most suitable for one's purpose. 
This every man must finally decide for himself. 
There can, however, be no difference of opinion 
in regard to the quality of the Charles Dalv guns.— 
R. A. K,] " 

ON SMALL RIFLE WORK 

Editor Gun Department: I note on page 1SS 
of the February issue, the request of a Mr. J, H. 
Fitzgerald for information concerning ,22 caliber 
rifle work. The correspondent may be interested 
to know ihat there is such a book in print and it is 
called Miniature Rifle Shoo ring and is written by 
one of the foremost English experts of to-day, 
Mr. L. R, Tippins, 
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It h published by Sampson Low, Marston & Co/ 
Fetters Lane Fleet Street, London, E. C. It is 
absolutely the best thing of its kind m print today 
and it retails for about fifty cents in England but 
would cost a liLtle more when imported. It can 
be ordered through any good book seller and I 
secured mine in that way. It covers practically 
every detail of the subject and is exceedingly 
interesting reading. 

Of course, being written from the English point 
of view it docs not regard our American rifles as 
incapable of improvement, but it says very frankly 
that there is no ammunition made today that 
can compare with the American .22 caliber car¬ 
tridges, I might add that the same author has 
recently put out a large work on '"Modern Rifle 
Shooting' 1 which is the fullest and most sensible 
publication of its kind that I know of today and 
which deals with the larger calibers, longer dis¬ 
tances, etc.. Yours truly, 

' PAUL Ik JENKINS. 


SIZE OF CARTRIDGES 

Editor Gun Department: In the January 
Outer's Book, you, in answer to Mr. Wallace's 
query as to the meaning of the compound calibers 
such as ,30-30, .32—40 and ,38-55, etc., say: "A 
few years ago, before smokeless powder came into 
general use, it was customary to describe cartridges 
by naming the caliber first, then the number of 
grains of powder used and last in order, the weight 
of the bullet. Thus a ,45-70-500 cartridge would 
be .45 caliber containing 70 grains of powder and 
500 grains of lead. The figures .32-40-105 
describes a cartridge of ,32 caliber containing 
40 grains of powder and a 105-grain bullet. Now 
1 would like to ask you a question* If the .38-40 
W, C. F. rifle cartridge, such as is used in Win¬ 
chester, Marlin and other repeating rifles* is a 
cartridge of .38 caliber containing 40 grains of 
powder why Is this cartridge of larger size than 
the .38 S. & W. cartridge? Please explain. Yours 
very truly, W. J. ERICKSON. 

[The reason for the variations in caliber of certain 
bullets from actual diameter are many. Two of 
the notable examples of variations from actual 
caliber are the .44-40-200 and .38^40-180 W. C. F. 
cartridges. When these cartridges were designed, 
the standards of caliber among American armorers 
were not definitely established. The manufac¬ 
turer of n new rifle made it according to his own 
ideas, and others who wished to make ammuni¬ 
tion for it were compelled to accept the original 
maker’s specifications. In the boring of rifles 
some makers favored the bore diameter and others 
the groove diameter. The former is determined 
by the diameter of the bore before it is rifled, the 
latter by measurements including the depth of 
the grooves from opposite sides of the bore. The 
rifling of black powder arms was usually about five 
thousands of an inch deep. The actual caliber 
of the so-called .38-40-180 W. C. F, is .400 calibers, 
while the .44-10-200 is about .424 calibers. The 
advent of new manufacturers in the field brought 
cartridges like the .38-55 and the .32-40; these 
were later productions and in accordance with 
improving methods of gun building* were made 
closer to gauge. The .38-55 is .375 caliber, and 


the .32-40 is .310 caliber, which is the standard 
of the Winchester, Marlin, Remington, Savage, etc. 
The S. & W. .38 is a revolver cartridge and takes 
a bullet .358 in diameter. The S. Sc W. people 
designed this bullet for use in their military re¬ 
volver. To still further complicate calibers, 
some of the bullets were of two calibers, the base 
being made to fit the mouth of the shell and the 
body of the bullet enlarged to fit the rifling. Others 
were made so small that they could lx: readily 
dropped through the barrel, in this instance the 
bullets were marie with a hollow base which under 
the pressure of the powder would expand to fit 
the grooves. Another complication was caused 
by the change of the older cartridges from outside 
to inside lubrication and from rim to center fire. 
In some instances the bullets were made inside 
shell diameter and others were made groove dia¬ 
meter with base reduced to permit of a short 
crimp to hold the bullet. In some of the tatter 
cartridges a "liter or hollow base bullet is used. 
I am inclined to think that in the earlier days, 
without established standards, much was left to 
chance in determining the exact size of the bore. 
At the present time great care is being exercised 
by all armorers, and a specified caliber by a reliable 
armorer comes near being what its figures in thou¬ 
sands denote. — R r A. K.J 


THE MAUSER 1 S WORK 

Editor Gun Department; The Sauer-Mauser 
rifle chambered for the .30 U. S. G. ’06, as described 
by Mr. Glasgow in the February Outer's Book, 
would suit me better than any rifle I know of. 
I used this Mauser in the 9 m.m. caliber, 20-inch 
barrel, and anyone looking for an exceedingly 
accurate, light, well-balanced and powerful rifle 
can make no mistake in getting the Sauer*Mauser 
9 m.m. The arm is finely finished, made of the 
best materials and very simple throughout. The 
bolt action is_ perhaps somewhat slower than the 
lever, but I find it quick enough, as a rule, and 
the rifle balances so nicely that the sights crime 
right into line instantly and no time Is lost in gelling 
in a shot after the rifle h loaded, while with most 
of the lever actions I have used, it takes me longer 
to find the sights, although I could w-ork the maga¬ 
zine faster, so really I find in actual use one Is 
about as quick as the other for me. I use nothing 
but the German ammunition and find it much 
more powerful than the American make. The 
cartridge I use is loaded with a 248.5 grain bullet; 
velocity at 50 feet, 2135 foot-seconds; energy, 
2516 foot-pounds. Have used some cartridges 
loaded with the 2S0 grains bullet which showed 
remarkable penetration and shocking effect. I 
fired one of these soft points through a piece of 
soft steel plate 11-16 inches thick and the ball 
passed clear through anti fragments of the bullet 
were buried in a tree behind. I never have had a 
chance to try this rifle on any game larger than 
deer, but of the several I have killed they never 
any one of them went over twenty yards after 
being hit, and usually they tumbled right over 
and stayed there. Late one afternoon a. friend 
and I were walking down an old logging road 
that had become pretty well brushed up with 
second growth maples, windfalls, etc., making it 
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Impossible to see ahead but a little way. I was 
walking behind with the rifle locked when a spike 
horn buck jumped across the road about twenty* 
five yards ahead. The fellow in front was looking 
on the ground for fresh signs and didn't see the 
deer until 1 fired. He looked just in time to see 
the buck go down with a 9 m/m. through his neck* 
I caught sight of him just as he landed in the middle 
of Lhe road and didn't have but an instant to throw 
over the safety and fire before he would have lieen 
out of sight. He was struck while in mid-air 
and landed on his back with his horns driven in 
the ground clear to the skull. In a case of this 
kind the Saucr-Mauser is not found wanting. If 
I had been obliged to fumble around with a poorly 
balanced rifle and hunt for my sights, 1 never 
would have had time to fire a shot. I have used 
the MannUcher-Hacne 1 rifle in 7 and 9 m.m. and 
think it a fine ritle, but prefer the Mauser bolt 
mechanism, as it is more easily taken apart. The 
HaeneI-Ma nn licher is supplied with a key to assist 
in taking apart the bolt, but with the Mauser the 
bolt can be taken all to pieces with but just your 
fingers. 

Of the Winchesters I have used I like the .33 
best. It would suit me better if It were chambered 
for the '06 govern mem cartridge. The set trigger 
as furnished, on the Mauser and Mannlieher 
rides I find very convenient, I use it only occa¬ 
sionally on long range shots. It is not in the 
way, I find, and is handy to have, 

1 used Lhe Luger 9 m.m, one season and liked 
it quite well. I did not give it much of a try out 
as I fired duly about 350 shots. The only 
fault I can find with it is that the empty shell 
occasionally h not dipped out in time to prevent 
the breech boll closing on same, causing a jam. 
This does not cause much delay to rectify and as 
it happened only four times out of the 350 
shots fired it is nothing so very serious* I fired 
one of the Germany factory cartridges with hollow- 
point metal patched bullet into the end of a dry 
cedar block and it penetrated I3f inches. The 
ball did not exj>and and I find ii does not on any¬ 
thing softer than very hard wood* I like the 
.44—40 5§-inch Colt S. A. Frontier about as well 
as an y bell gun I have ever used and I have recently 
purchased one of that description with hand 
finished action and targeted at factory- to shoot 
center at 20 yards, It certainly docs too, if 1 
hold right. Yours, FRANK E. PRESCOTT. 


THE STANDARD ACTION 

Editor Gun Department: I have been one 
of the large number of sportsmen lo read with great 
deal of pleasure the articles of Messrs. Crossman 
and Newton, relative to the bolt and lever actions. 
I don't think that any one could have read these 
articles and not frit at the end that lie was just a 
little bit better posted regarding sporting rifles; 
no matter what his opinion regarding the action. 
But with all this there is one action that 1 favor 
most of all, and as yet I have read no mention of 
it in your department* This is the new “Standard 
Automatic.” Last fall I had the pleasure of shoot¬ 
ing quite a bit with a Standard *30-30 at our range 
at Whiting, Indiana. l£doa 7 t think that I exag¬ 
gerate when I say that the action can justify 



A FIVE-SBOT STRING 


any claims made for it no matter how extravagant 
they may sound. I tried il out at the regulation 
eight-inch bull at two hundred yards, at blue- 
rocks throw nat twenty feet rise, and at lhe kneeling 
figure silhouette (target F) used in military shoot¬ 
ing* In each instance it proved itself an arm of 
exceptional merit, both for accuracy and extreme 
rapidity of fire* In any gun of equal power that 
I have shot there has been considerable time lost 
between shots to recover aim* This feature is 
noticeably absent in ihe Standard ,30 31); and, 
I am told, equally so in the ,35 they are shortly to 
put on the market. 

Now, it seems to me that accurate rapidity of 
fire, though it may not be of advantage on one 
hunting trip in a hundred, when it is needed will 
prove a life-saver. Consider a mountain Hon 
about to spring, or a wounded hear at short range; 
fractions of a second may mean a fine skin and a 
good story, or a short notice m the obituary column* 
I, for one, prefer the former. Or it may be that 
two shuts will bring down your buck in thick 
brush hunting; w here one, before he is lost to sight, 
means a mile or so of trailing over logs and under¬ 
brush, and as much further back to camp. Now 
1 know that Mr. Blank can shoot a lever gun as 
fast and accurately as can possibly be needed. 
And Mr. Soandso can use a bolt action as fast 
as any one can recover from the recoil. But, who 
are these men? They are experts in their line, 
and have spent years in learning their particular 
type of arm* Now-, if I may become personal 
for a moment; 1 am distinctly not an expert, but 
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just an average shooter who picks up a gun now 
anti then for sport, or spends a few hours in the 
week at the targets. That is all I have time for. 
And of all the guns I have ever used the Standard 
comes nearest to eliminating the personal equation 
and stays nearest the object aimed at. This is, I 
think, due to the remarkable lack of recoil, and 
exceptionally smooth automatic action. The blue- 
rocks I spoke of were five, thrown in the air in as 
many seconds, and broken with ridiculous ease. 
1 am enclosing, also, a photo of a five-shot string 
on the silhouette, two hundred yards off-hand, 
fired In six seconds; which is considerably faster 
than the average shooter, myself included in this 
class, could aim and fire a hand functioned arm 
of equal power. 

It seems to me that the “automatics" have not 
had their share of attention in your department. 
1 think we would all welcome some of the opinions 
of brother sportsmen, who have had practical 
hunting experience with the automatic rifles now 
on the market. Sincerely yours. 

ASHLEY C. DIXON, 


WOULD CONVERT NEW SERVICE 

Editor Cun Department: 1 have read with 
a great deal of interest the Crass man-Newton 
letters in your most interesting department. I 
shoot a .30 United States Army Winchester on 
big game. I have shot it for ten years and it has 
never bucked in any way. I merely state the 
above for what it is worth and hasten to express 
the hope that Mr. Crossman will not open up on 
me. What I really want to say is that I would 
like to see our new service rifle put on the market 
In the shape of a sporting weapon. The Lord 
himself must know that we are in need of such a 
gun. It should be made of the best material and 
finely finished. There is no doubt but that such 
a weapon would command a sale worth the while. 

Yours, J. Ar BOTTKOL. 


WOODEN vs. BRASS RODS 

Editor Gun Department: Will you answer 
through the columns of the Outer's Book the 
folio wing quest io ns: 

1. On page 187 of the February number you 
state that if a steel or brass rod instead of a hickory 
rod be used to dean rifles, muzzle wear will be 
reduced to a minimum. I have always used, 
and 1 relieve that the proper way to clean a rifle 
barrel is to use a doth over the end of a hickory 
rod notched back alx>ut l inch from the end to 
hold the cloth so, that it can be worked up and 
down near the breech, I can say of mv own rllles 
that they show no signs of rust at least, although 
they may be worn, as I have no means of making 
accurate measurements. Will you be good enough 
to explain wherein I am wrong in method. 

2. Haw are rifle barrels vented and what 
advantage is claimed for vented barrels, and 
please explain the theory on which vented barrels 
work. 

3. What is the pitch of the Savage 1003 rifle 
chambered for .22 long rifle and when chambered 
for the .22 short only. 


4. Is the .32^10 Savage standard diameter 
to bottom of rifling. .321 or .310. 

Thanking you in advance for the information, 
lam. Yours very truly, L. E. PERRY. 

[Your method of cleaning your rifle is, of course, 
effective and time honored, but it is the method 
used by our fathers, before the advent of the small 
bore rifle which is bored and ealibered to the 
ten thousandth part of an inch. We have changed 
our ideas somewhat in regard to the proper method 
and appliances for cleaning our carefully made 
modem arms. In former days, few riflemen 
knew the exact caliber in thousands of an inch 
of their rifles, and slight variations caused bv wear 
of the bullet or wiping rod made but Hule differ¬ 
ence, as the bullet mould which accompanied 
each arm could easily be enlarged to compensate 
for the wear of the We. Even this was seldom 
necessary as the soft lead of which the bullets 
were then mad|r would upset to fill the bore. The 
objection to a wooden wiping rod is that with 
continuous us£, it becomes saturated with oil and 
the grain of the wood thereby softened. In a short 
time dirt, sand, sLecl filings and emery dust becomes 
imbedded in the grain forming a rat-tail file that 
will soon destroy the finest muzzle. Not so with 
the steel or brass rod, which may be carefully 
wiped before using. A pull through on flexible 
field cleaner is objectionable for the same reasons 
as the wooden rod, and should never be used 
when dirty, and at no time should it be inerted 
from the breech. Lieut. Whelen in hb excellent 
book “Suggestions to Military Riflemen, Revised 
Edition," says, “The expert shot prefers a steel 
rod, because experience proves that dirt will stick 
to the softer metal and cut into the harder," There 
is one chapter in Lieut. Whdenis book, on “The 
Care of The Rifle" that is worth many times the 
cost of the entire book and which should place 
the work in the hands of every one who loves 
a gun. 

Rifle barrels are usually vented near the muzzle, 
although the system adopted, vary with individual 
ideas; some riflemen have had their rifles vented 
by cutting slots parallel with the bore. The 
method most generally approved is the one devised 
by Mr. Perry E, Kent of Utica, N. Y., which 
consists of a series of small holes drilled near the 
muzzle. These holes may vary in size and number. 
The arrangement of the holes run parallel to the 
twist of the rifling and enter the bore through the 
bottom of the grooves. The object of venting 
rifles is to reduce the blast of powder gases at the 
muzzle. It is maintained by those who favor the 
venting system that the bullet is unfavorably 
affected by the muzzle blast, after It has left the 
muzzle and is no longer supported and directed 
by the rifling. Results obtained by the Kent 
system of venting, and the Maxim silencer would 
indicate that there Is much to support their claims. 
There is, however, still much to be learned in this 
connection, Dr. F. W. Mann in his new book, 
“The Bullet's Flight," has shown conclusively 
that any system of venting yet devised docs not 
arrest the muzzle blast to any appreciable degree. 
Recent tests of the Maxim Silencer on the New 
Springfield rifle shows that a flight increase in 
elevation on the rear sight is required when the 
silencer is used. It was not definitely determined 
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whether lhe falling off in velocity was due lo the 
sudden checking of the muzzle blast in the silencer, 
or to the additional weight of the silencer on the 
end of the barrel, which would have the effect 
of causing the barrel to shoot low. Until the 
benefits of venting rifle barrels is more clearly 
proven, l would think twice before 1 would mutilate 
a barrel of known accuracy. 

The Savage model 1893 Is made lo take the .22 
short, .22 long and .22 long rifle cartridges, the 
three lengths in one gun. I cannot say definitely 
what pitch of rifling the Savage people use in 
their model 1893. One turn in twenty inches 
is the standard for the .22 short and one in 16 for 
.22 long rifle. I think the quicker twist is adopted 
where the three lengths arc used in one gun. The 
Savage ,32-iO rifle Is bored standard diameter 
,319 to bottom of the grooves; it is the same as the 
.32—10 Remington, ^Winchester, Marlin, Stevens 
and other American rifles.—R. A. K.] 


SHOOTING BUCK SHOT 

Editor Glcn Department; I want your advice 
About getting a high grade hammer less double 
shotgun with two sets of barrels, one pair cylinder 
bore for buckshot or round ball. Would it l_)e 
necessary to have the barrels heavier than choke 
bore Damascus .barrels. What size of buck shot 
chambers in a 12-gauge best and what would lie 
your choice of material for the barrels intended 
for ball and buckshot. While hunting quail 
with a Remington seif-loader, a short time ago, I 
stepped over it large log to see why my setter 
refused to advance, when to my consternation I 
almost stepped on a large black bear. 1 placed 
the log be tween him and myself again as quickly 
as possible. On reaching the other side, I turned - 
my head and saw he was just in the act of reaching 
for me. I wheeled quickly and gave him a load 
of No. Y shot full in the face and then started to 
run, as I discovered that my gun was empty. I 
loaded as I ran, and when I had finished, turned, 
expecting to find the bear at my heels, but he was 
still standing near the log pawing the side of his 
face where 1 left him to get a rifle. Now if J had 
been using a double gun and had a few sheik 
loaded with buck or ball I could have quickly 
changed loads and stood my ground. 

What make of gun would you recommend for 
such work, and don't you think such a gun as 1 
have described would be a good game getter. I 
had selected an L. C, Smith No. 2 or a Remington 
Grade Eh E. What would be your choice and do 
you think the recoil from such loads would lie 
excessive and spoil ones shooting. Would it be 
wise to have a sheard front sight and a Marble 
rear leaf sight on such barrels? Please reply 
through the correspondence department of the 
Outer's Book, as l am a constant reader. Yours, 

J. M. K. 

[Your encounter with the black bear while quail 
hunting is not a common occurrence and might never 
happen to you again. Therefore, I would not 
consider it necessary or wise to make a heavy 
expenditure of money to meet such an emergency. 
In any event, an extra set of barrels cylinder bored 
for buck shot or round ball would be an unwar¬ 
ranted cx|>ense, as any barrel bored straight cylin¬ 


der, full or modified choke, wit! handle buckshot 
or round ball successfully if properly loaded. To 
load buck shot for a shotgun of any bore, the size 
of the shot should be determined by actual measure¬ 
ment. My method is to place a card board wad 
in the barrel at the narrowest part of the choke; 
then select buck shot that will chamber loosely, 
three pellets side by side in the choke. Having 
thus determined the proper size of shot to use, 
load it in the shells by hand, placing it in courses 
of three shot to each course. The shells may be 
loaded to their holding capacity, leaving room 
for a stiff cardboard wad and a i-inch crimp, 
but I prefer a load of not less than 6 or more than 
9 buckshot. The shot should be oiled with some 
heavy lubricating oil that will not evaporate. 
Oiling the shot will reduce friction on the walls 
of the barrel, giving a closer pattern and more 
uniform distribution. One of the best emergency 
loads, for a shotgun is a round, soft lead bail 
loaded into the regular paper shell. The ball 
should be small enough so that when covered with 
a thin buckskin or linen patch were lubricated 
it will push easily through the choke. It is best 
to try each separate ball for fit before loading 
them into the shells as the gauge of guns may 
vary. The patched balls may be secured in the 
sheik by dropping a Utile melted tallow around 
the edge of the ball. No change in the weight 
of barrels is necessary to use buckshot or ball 
cartridges, and while a fine four blade Damascus 
barrel is beautiful to look at, the steel barrels used 
by the best known American manufacturers are 
stronger and less susceptible to injury. The shot 
guns turned out by any reliable American gun maker 
are sufficiently powerful for any reasonable demand 
which might be made on them. The proper round 
ball for use in a 12-gauge shotgun, if choke bored, 
is 14-guage; it is .693 in diameter and weighs 465 
grains. Driven with the regular charge of powder 
it has great shocking power, and is almost as ac¬ 
curate as a rifle in the hands of the average man 
up to 50 and 75 yards. An ideal weapon for your 
work would be a three-barrel gun. They may 
be had in 12- or 16-gaugc shot barrels combined 
with .30-30 or .38-55 rifle barrels and weighing 
from 7 to 8 pounds. They are for sale by Shover- 
ling, Daly & Gales, No. 302 and 304 Broadway, 
Ne^v York, and by the Royal Gun Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va. These arms are equipped with 
open rifle, and folding peep sights. The recoil 
from ball or buck cartridges would not be excessive 
and I would not consider rifle sights necessary on 
the cylinder bored barrels, as all shooting with 
such an arm would necessarily be at very limited 
range.—R. A. K.J 


KRAG AND SPRINGFIELD LENGTHS 

Editor Giro Departments We have been 
having some discussion on the length of a Krug 
U. S. A. and an old Springfield U. S. A. Now' 
what is the length of a Krag from butt to muzzle 
and what is the length of the Springfield front 
butt to muzzle? 1 mean the old Springfield, and 
how far will the Krag shoot on a level sight. 
Please answer and oblige, GEO. R. I'OSTER* 

[The Krag rifle is 49 inches in length from butt 
plate to muzzle, the barrel is 30 inches long. Tlic 
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old ,45-70 Springfield is 52J inches over all and 
has a 324-inch barrel. These barrel measurements 
include the length of the chamber. 

The Krag can be sighted point blank to any 
distance under the extreme limit of its range. 
With the battle sight* or with leaf folded down, 
adjustments may lie made from one to four hundred 
yards; with the leaf sight vertical adjustments 
are possible at varying distances from 1Q0 to 
2000 yards. No rifle can be said to shoot perfectly 
level for any distance, as the influences of gravity 
is ever constant and begins to affect the bullet as 
soon as It emerges from the muzzle of the rifle. 

If a Krag rifle were sighted perfectly level and fired 
while in that position the bullet would sink several 
inches* while traveling even the ordinary hunting 
distances. Point blank Is merely a term in the 
vernacular of the rifleman to describe the point 
at which the bullet touches the line of sight when 
the sights are properly adjusted for that distance. 
—R* A. K.] J__ 

CALIBER AND GAUGE 

Editor Gun Department: Please answer the 
following questions through the columns of your 
department: What is the meaning of 10, 12, 16- 
gaugc, etc., as applied to shotguns and how did 
this meLhod of describing the bore originate. I 
have asked a great many sportsmen for informa¬ 
tion on this subject, and they say, tl Oh, it is just 
the standard adopted for these sizes* Is the 
gauge of rifles expressed in Inches? If not, please 
let me know what method is used. 

H, M, A*, Mish* 

[The system in use to determine the gauge of 
shotguns was established early in the history of 
fire arms, before the invention of spiral rifling. 
The gauge of shot guns is based on the number 
of perfectly round lead balls required to weigh a 
pound, (avoirdupois), that will exactly fit the bore 
of the shotgun. Thus a 20-gauge shotgun is bored 
for a round ball that lakes 20 of them to weigh a 
pound, A 16-gauge shotgun carries a round ball 
exactly one ounce in weight, A 12-gauge Lakes 
12 round halls to the pound* etc. 

In America the caliber of rifled arms is expressed 
in decimals of an inch. Thus a .22 caliber rifle 
measures .22-100 of an inch in bore diameter. 
A .50 caliber rifle measures 50-100 or half an inch 
in bore diameter. In most countries the caliber 
of rifles is expressed in Millimeters and fractions 
thereof. A 12-gauge shotgun measured according 
to the system used in measuring rifles would be 
.720 caliber or 18,6 millimeters.—R. A. K.] 


THE COLT .32 AND 38 

Editor Gun Department: As a reader and 
subscriber of the Outer's Book, may I presume 
on your indulgence to answer some Inquiries in 
regard to automatic pistols? 1 wish to purchase 
one and would ask you in what way a .38 caliber 
Colt (like the cut enclosed) would be a better pistol 
than a .32 caliber Colt. I think I would prefer 
the smaller (.32 caliber) and will appreciate any 
information you can give me on the subject. 
Yours truly, J* F* WELSH* 


[The clipping from the Outer's Book which you 
enclose, is a cut of the .38 caliber Colt automatic 
pistol, pocket model It is superior to the .32 
caliber on account of its greater stopping power, 
an essential in a weapon carried for defense. The 
.38 caliber weighs 32 ounces, and, having been 
recently improved, has a shapely and convenient 
hammer enabling the first shot to be fired with a 
speed unsurpassed by any other arm. The .38 
pocket gun can be had in a hammcrless model, 
weighing 23 ounces which is also the weight of 
the .32 pocket model hammcrless. The .38 and 
.32 hammerless have 3f-inch barrels. The *38 
hammer less pocket model has a 41-inch barrel 
The Colt Company also makes a ,38 caliber mili¬ 
tary or belt gun with a 6-inch barrel weighing 38 
ounces, and a .45 caliber with a 5-inch barrel 
weighing 33 4 ounces, both have outside hammers* 
On account of the marvelous fixe speed of auto¬ 
matic pistols, that type of weapon is much more 
effective in the light calibers, than are the hand 
functioned arms. 1 would be pleased to advise 
you further if I can be of any sendee in aiding you 
to make your selection*—R. A. K*] 


TO OBTAIN CLAY BALLS 

Editor Gun Department: Can you tell me 
where I cart obtain a supply of hollow day or 
composition balls, such as are used in the wild 
west shows and for the stage and other exhibition 
purposes? Should I fail In getting these, where 
can I obtain the moulds to make the hollow balls? 
Any information that you can give me in regard to 
this will be gratefully received, 

A. D. STEVENS. 

[You can get solid composition balls for snap 
shooting and exhibition purposes from the Cham¬ 
berlain Cartridge Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
They also make a trap to throw the balls. The 
Hind marsh trap and Target Company, of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, may also txr able to supply you with 
what you need in this line* 

The composition balls used by Wild West shows 
and for stage shooting are very fragile and will 
not stand transportation. They are usually 
moulded as needed* The material of which they 
are made and the proportions used arc as follows: 
15 pounds pitch* 5 pounds whiting and 3 pounds 
lamp black* These proportions may be varied, 
to produce the desired color or decree of brittle¬ 
ness. I think it will be necessary to have the 
moulds made to order as I know of no dealer who 
carries them. Any good brass founder can make 
them. The moulds are made in two equal halves, 
hinged together on the side opposite the handle. 
The inside of the moulds should be turned out and 
polished perfectly smooth. In moulding the balls 
the material should be kept hot so that it will run 
freely, and the moulds dipped in cold water between 
each' cast. A little more than enough material 
required Lo make the ball should be poured into 
the mould, then a circular turn must be given the 
mould to completely cover its interior and make 
a perfect ball, after which the surplus material 
is poured back into the melting pot*— R. A* K*J 
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THE NEW ROSS RIFLE 

PART III 

By EDWARD C, CRQSSMAN 


D URING the trials of the Ross against the 
Lee-Enfield, about 1902, when it filially won 
Out against the English arm, some sped 
tests were made part of the programme. These 
tests might Ik of interest to Lite readers of Outer’s 
Book, as showing the c fas* of the Ross against the 
common pattern of turn-bolt rifle. 

The Ross was iired by a man from the factory. 
The Lee was handled by relays of expert soldiers. 
In single tire standing, the Ross fired 49 rounds 
in 2 minutes 45 seconds with 22 hulls. The Lee 
took 3 minutes 4b seconds to fire 46 rounds with 
11 bulls* 

Single fire kneeling, the Ross llred 50 rounds in 
2 minutes 52 seconds with 22 bulb* The Lee tired 
38 rounds but took 3 minutes 44 seconds and got 
2 hulls. 

In single fire* prone, the Ross fired 48 rounds m 
3 minutes 33 seconds with 23 bulb. The Lee fired 
49 rounds in 4 minutes 13 seconds with 24 hulls. 

In magazine lire, prone, the Ross tired 50 rounds 
in 1 minute 49 seconds with 11 hits. The Lae iired 
40 rounds in 5 minutes 45 sccund* with IT hits* 

In magazine fire, kneeling, the Ross fired 50 
rounds in 1 minute 38 seconds with 10 hits. The 
Ijee took 4 minutes 51 seconds to fire 50 rOUuds 
with 20 hits. 

In magazine fire, standing, the Ross fired 47 
rounds in 1 minute 34 seconds with 13 hits. The 
Lee fired 34 rounds in 4 minutes 274 seconds with 
4 hits* 

All told the Ross tired 291 rounds in 12 minutes 
51 seconds with 101 hits. 'The Lee fired 203 rounds 
in 25 minutes with 84 hits, 

In the tests to take apart the two rifles* the Lee 
simply did not class either in lime required or in 
number of tools needed. 

As most gun-cranks and uear-guii-cr;mk> know, 
the Ross was chosen for the Canadian militia in 
preference to the Lee used by England, In 1900 
over 15*000 Russ rides had been turned over to the 


Canadian Govern mem to replace the Lees with 
which the Canadian forces were armed* The 
number in the hands of the Canadian militia at 
present I do not know. 

The fight put up against Ross and his rifle in the 
Canadian legislative body was a merry one, the 
scrap lasting even after the rifle had been adapted* 
Those conservative by party anti those who were 
unwilling to see changes made merely because they 
could not help being old fogyish, joined forces with 
those members in Hue need by the English rifle 
"Trust" headed by the brother of Joe Chamberlain, 
What the Ross didn't have said about in the way of 
hostile criticisms were the things that the fertile 
brains of the opposition could not think of— and 
they were nut many* Between (he "Trust 71 of 
England and the opposition party in the House *4 
Commons who were "agin the Government” and 
made the Ross rifle one of the things to which they 
objected as a matter of principle, Ross had his 
work cut out. His rifle evidently made good in 
spite of the fight against it. 

The spectacle of an English colony, throwing out 
the rifle of the English army, and adopting another 
type was a slap in the face from which the English 
War Office was a long time recovering. 

Some of the earlier Ross rifles were unsatisfac¬ 
tory, both on account of the design on which the 
Canadian officials insisted and on account of new 
and therefore untrained workmen. Our own 
Savage rifle went through the same process in its 
earlier designs, before being brought up to its 
present stale of perfection* 

The Canadian militia use the .303 cartridge for 
the sake of uniformity with the English troops, and <! 
for a still belter reason—because the .280 was no: - 
in existence at the time of the adoption of the rifle. 

For the Canadian trade* the Ross rifle is listed in 
hut the two calibers —.303 British—practically the 
same ns our own .30-40 — -and *280 — the most up 
to date cartridge in existence. Chits. Lancaster, 
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the gun maker ot Kondon, lists the Ross in his 
catalogue as made far [he .256*—or 0 ^ m, m.— 
.280; .303; .350; and .370 ca.libers. In the first 
throe sizes he asks from $75.00 to $100.00 and for 
the two large caliber Ross rifles the price h from 
$100.00 to $125.00. 

The .303 cartridge is too welt known to require 
any comment and the trajectory figures for the 
,30—40 + a ill answer for the ,303 British for till prac¬ 
tical purposes. The Ross line of rifles includes but 
one model for the .280 cartridge,, this being the 
$70,00 Deer Stalking pattern. For the .303 
British cartridge the Ross line includes the Model 
L R/ sporting rifle of the same lines as the Doer 
Stalker, with Italian walnut stocks and good finish; 
the Model ' Jv f of better quality, and two target 
rifles, the Mark U, much like the Canadian mili¬ 
tary rifle and the Marl; 111, the finest Ross target 
rifle. They range in price from $25,00 to 45.00 
and give the prospective purchaser his choke of a 
purely spoiling rilie of light weight or a military 
target rifle of exactly the same build as the militia 
rifle and. fitted with target sights. 

We are not interested In the cartridges listed by 
Lancaster nor in the .303 British. The ,280, being 
designed by Ross and being the most modern and 
[he nearest to perfection of any cartridge in exist' 
erne, is deserving of a litlle notice. 

The case has the most exaggerated taper of any 
on the market, being larger at the rear end than our 
own huge New Springfield rase. The normal 
charge is from 5(5 to 58 grains of Neon He powder— 
not unilhe our own 1909 Dupont. Qur New Spring- 
fleld uses from 45 to 49 grains of about the same 
class of powder. 

The bullets for this cartridge are many, ranging 
from the ISO grain. Sptlzer, solid point, bullet, for 
match shooting to the light 140 grain hollow point 
hunting bullet. r I'hc list Includes the bullets re¬ 
ferred to, the JfiO grain Spitzer match bullet, the 
I6f> grain hollow point, the 1 -10 grain hollow point— 
both of these K ing blunt nosed in shape—the IfiO 
grain hollow, copper. Spitzer shaped point and. its 
twin, the same bullet weighing l-IB grains. The 
Spit>ier bullets are too well known to need mention 
and the advantage possessed by this form of point 
as cutting down air resistance and therefore adding 
to the extreme range of the rifle is equally well 
known. The first Ross bullets were of the blunt 
nosed type, with hollow front—like some of our 
"Express'” bullets of which the ,45—330 Gould Is 
an exam pier The Ross were nf course metal 


cased. The hollow’ point was for two reasons, 
it made a good game killing bullet and it gave 
a longer bullet for the same weight, with con¬ 
sequent greater steadiness of flight. Later the 
Kiev concern, with which Ross, collaborated In 
producing the .280 cartridge, brought out the 
match ammunition with pure Spitzer points and 
still more recently—within the last six months, the 
collapsible, hollow, copper-rapped Spitzer- pc dm 
bullet that is without an equal in this country. 

Our own factories have claimed ever since the 
production of our Model 1906 cartridge and the 
coming of the modified model of the New Spring- 
field, that they were unable to make a good game 
killing bullet of the Spitzer shape and with the high 
velocity of the service cartridge. We are therefore 
compelled to take a scrub cartridge with either 190 
or 220 grain blunt nosed bullet with an initial 
vchrily of about 2200 foot seconds and with the 
correspondingly higher trajectory, instead of getting 
a modern high velocity game cartridge, approach¬ 
ing our service cartridge in velocity and flat tra¬ 
jectory. The English factories have us beaten so 
far in this respect. 

This hollow topper point bullet is not new, as it 
is used in a slightly modified form by West-ley 
Richard, the well known English gun maker. At 
the high velocity of the .280 cartridge it is the most 
terrible game killing missile on the market. 

A photograph of a bullet, cut open length wise, is 
included with this article and may give an idea of 
the construction of Lhis bullet. It looks as though 
it had been for the regular Ross hollow blunt point 
bullet and then a hollow copper lube set into the 
point, pn3jeering* about f inch and running to a 
point, while the other end runs an equal distance 
into the bullet. The tube being pointed on its 
outer end and its sides widening to about finch at 
the inner end where it is set ira the lead, gives a 
wedge effect on striking anything, while in flight 
it has the advantages of the Spitzer shape. In 
appearance it looks like the regular sharp pointed 
New Springfield bullet* point a trifle lunger and 
the last l inch of red capper instead of the white, 
cu pro-nit kd jacket of the ordinary bullet, 

1 have not trier] the bullet on meat— < uiside two 
stray cuts and a few rabbits, but it mushrooms jjci- 
fectiy in wood and tears up worse than the ordinary 
lead point, metal patched bullet. The animals 
referred to, of course, looked as though somebody 
had fed them with nitroglycerine and then caressed 
them with a baseball bat* but this effect would be 
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produced by a full metal patched bullet at the 
velocity of these copj>er point Ross bullets* 

The velocity of the .2S0 cartridge varies. There 
is nothing on the market to compare with it, outside 
a 7 m. m. cartridge recently brought out by Rigby, 
The ammunition I am using gives according to 
Elcy f s catalogue, 3050 foot seconds initial velocity 
and a shade under 2900 foot pounds striking energy, 
The .405 Winchester—for comparison— gives 
3050 foot pounds. 

The 160 grain bullet at 3100 foot seconds—which 
velocity was obtained at first—develops 3100 foot 
pounds energy. Its present velocity is about 3000 
with 3200 foot pounds energy. The .30—10 develops 
2000 foot pounds with a trajectory three times 
as high as the Ross, 

Shooting at an object SCH> yards away, the Russ 
.280 bullet rises but 4 feet 9 inches above the line 
of sight. The .30-40 rises 14 feet. In other 
words, the danger space of the Ross from a military 
standpoint ris 800 yards or more. Shooting at 100 
yards the Ross bullet rises but S feet 5| inches. 
The .30—10 rises 25 feet 1 Inch. 

The advantage of such a cartridge game 
shooting—particularly where long shots had to i m; 
taken—is enormous. Another set of figures will 
illustrate this still more plainly. 

Using the 140 grain bullet and shooting a rifle 
sighted for 200 yards, the bullet will strike 2 inches 
too high at 100 yards and 8 inches low at 300 yards, 
in neither case enough to cause a miss of an animal 
as large as a dog. With the ,30-40. sighted the 
same way the bullet strikes inches high at 100 

yards and 10} inches low at 300 yards. This is 
of course a distance equivalent t ea miss. 

For long shots—hitherto usually considered as 
impossible to make successfully, this Ross .280 
cartridge offers opportunities worth grasping where 
game is scarce. An animal under 600 yards, would 
be in danger of being hit, were the shooter equipped 
with a rifle handling the .280 cartridge and able 
to judge distance within 50 per cent 

The proper sight equipment would lx* a tele¬ 
scope or the optical sights mentioned, adjusted to 
about 250 yards. With this equipment cm the 
.280 Ross a slight change in holding would make 
the rifle gtiod from close range to 500 yards. 

The ,280 cartridge is not one that tan be ob¬ 
tained In any rille the prospective purchaser hap¬ 
pens to fancy. It is significant that although the 
.280 cartridge can be used by anyone, there is but 
one rifle made for it outside the Ross—that being 
the Lancaster falling block rifle, having an action 
that is practically the strongest in the world. 

A cartridge is of little value regardless of its strik¬ 
ing povycr or flat trajectory if it is not accurate. 
In spite of this terrific velocity and the present 
experimental stage of the .280 cartridge it has 
proven itself in the Ross rifle to lie as accurate as 
any cartridge made and to give lietter results than 
any other for target work through Its lessened 
sensitiveness to wind. 

At the great matches at Risley, England, in 1908, 
the Ross rifle with the ,280 cartridge won some of , 
the biggest prizes hung up against fields of the 
best men in England and the United States. 

Some of the records of this rifle follow-— 

Halford Memorial Challenge Cup, 15 shots each 
at 900 and 1000 yards. Possible score at each range 
75. Ross won, 75 at 900, 72 at 1000 yards. 

Major Martin of the American Olympic rifle 


team took fourth in this match, with the New 
Springfield, 

Edge Match Rifle Competition, 15 shots each at 
1000 and 1100 yards* possible 75 at each range. 

Ross won, 73 and 73. In the Halford the Ross 
bored out a possible—15 shots in the hull aL 900 
yards. 

Albert Match Rifle Competition, 10 shots each at 
800 and 1X)0 yards, 15 shots at 1000 yards. Pos¬ 
sible at first two ranges, 50 each, 75 possible at 
last range. 

Ross took third, with 40 cx 50; 48 ex 50 and 75 ex 
75, giving Jones, the rifleman making the scores, 
and the man who designed the .28(1 cartridge with 
Ross, the long range championship of England 
for 1908. 

Another Rpss user landed second in the Walde- 
grave at SOU and 900 yards with 49 and 50 and in 
the “Bass" ten shots at SHI! I and 1000 yards the two 
Ross users took fifth and sixth places with 49 
and 48 each. 

Before the 1909 Bis ley matches came around the 
Eley people began to experiment with the bullet 
jacket and spoiled the match ammunition for that 
year, putting the Ross out of the running to some 
extern, The Canadian militia team, however, 
were armed with the Ross, ,303 in 1909 and cleaned 
up seven of the great events at Bis ley, including 
the Kola pore, the Mac Kinnen, the Graphic, the 
Daily Graphic tups and the Jubilee Trophy, with 
the All Comers* Aggregate. 

In the Canadian matches for this year, the Ross 
.303 hopelessly outclassed the Lee-Enfield in practi¬ 
cally all the matches. The full list of the Ross 
scores at Bisley in 1908 is as follows: 

Gold Jewel, English VIII; Waldegrave 99 ex 
100; Bass 97 r.v 100; Wimble ion Cup. 68 ex 75; 
Albert, 170 ex 175; Halford Memorial, 147 ex 150, 
record; Edge, 146 ex 150, record; Hopton Match 
Rifle Aggregate, 726 ex 750, record; Enndco, 

50 ex 50; Freemantle, 50 ex 50; Wistow, 50 ex 50; 
Doyle, 35 ex 35; Association Cup, 35 ex 35; XL R. 
Tyro, 50 ex 50; Kings Norton Aggregate, 270 ex 
27fl: Elcho Shield, 220 e.v 225. 

The record shows the Ross .280 cartridge and 
the Ross rifle to be equally accurate and the two to 
lie a combination hard to heat, having the accuracy 
of our New* Springfield cartridge, with less sensi¬ 
tiveness to wind—an important consideration at 
long range in spite of the careful doping of condi¬ 
tions by our Caseys. 

The copper tube ammunition which lam using 
gives 51,000 pounds pressure, while the match stuff 
gives 49.000. In spite of the high velocity, 400 
foot seconds greater than our New Springfield, I 
cannot detect the leas! sign of metal fouling, although 
ammonia dope would probably show the discolora¬ 
tion of the copper that must be present. However, 
in my New Springfield the fouling shows in the 
form of little flakes at the end of 50 rounds, the 
deposit being close to the muzzle. At the end of 
a hundred rounds the zero of the rifle changes 
unless the fouling is removed. It is hard to believe 
but it seems to be a fact, from my own experience, 
that the .280 ammunition in the Ross does not 
give trouble from metal fouling—which the Ro&J 
peopte have claimed for a year or so. Wheilvfa^^ 
this is due to the Neonite powder with its graphic 
to the primer, to the shape of the rifling or to the- 
composition of the bullet jacket, 1 do not know-. 
There is no visible metal fouling in my Ross rifle * 
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barrel and I have not yet used the ammonia dope, 
this much 1 do know. 

The recoil of this rifle is nni given in any cata¬ 
logue or report of tests of the ride and cartridge, 
but to my somewhat toughened shoulder the recoil 
l is so much like that of the New Springfieldh tat I 
*could not tell them apart were T to fire the two 
with niy eyes shut and with some way to 
'prevent the balance giving the secret away. 

It being manifestly impossible to get with the 
niliter crude metallic sights on this rifle, a group 
at all commensurate with the shooting ability of 
the arm, 1 have nor attempted to rest the rifle out 


for accuracy. Nothing short of a machine rest 
muz A- rest and telescopic sights will give a fair 
idea of the rilled capabilities. A possible at 500 
yards was rather satisfactory to me but ten shots 
in a 20-inch bull at 500 yards is no proof of the 
accuracy of a rifle, Chas. Lancaster, known all 
over the world for the splendid arms he tips out, 
was so impressed with the excellence of the .280 
cartridge that he not only commenced the manufac¬ 
ture of a Ross rifle with his own patent oval bore 
system of barrel, but also made a special falling 
block pattern of rifle for this cartridge. No lest 
of mine could either add to, take away from the 
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long fist of records nmde with this ,280 cartridge, 
and I have not attempted to do more than see if 
the rifle would shoot as well as I could point it and 
to try oui 1 1 if union in every way 3 could think of. 

'the .280 case is the largest cartridge for small 
fjorv rifles, in exisieme. The photograph of the 
different raftridges gives an idea of the comparative 
sSites. The New Springfield cartridge — Mode I 1006 
■—'is 31 inches long. The Ross ,280 is 3A inches* 
The bullet of the New Spring lie Id cart ridge t how¬ 
ever, is set but a scant {‘inch in the neck of the 
cartridge, while the Ross build is set down the 
entire length of the nee k. The Ross at the rear of 
the powder chamber measures .532 inch. The 
New Springfield is .470 inch. The Ross powder 
chamber is 2{ inches long. The New Spring lie Id 
i> I } inches long. The 8 m. m. is If inches. The 
Ross tapers from ,532 inch down tr> .422 at the 
shoulder. The New Spring 6cId tapers from .470 
inch to .412 inch, The 30.40 cartridge is 457 inch 
at the rear end of the powder chamber. 

The Ross ,280 tart ridge in other words is a .53 
caliber at the back of the rimless shell and a .28 
at the front. The great taper has much to -E with 
the easy extraction of the cartridge and its shape 
precludes all possibility of gas e>< ape. The .280 
cartridge has a 26 per cent, taper from hack to 
front of powder chamber, while the New Springfield 
has a taper of 13 j*er cent. The Ross .280 cartridge 
will hold (50 grains of W* A. ]X>wder, while the New 
Springfield will hold 50. The powder in this .280 
cartridge is not loose but is packed in, with the 
bullet resting on it and there is no movement 
audible when shaking the shell. The New Spring- 
field cartridge will not hold the powder in the Ross, 
even when filled to the tnp <4 the nec k. The bullet 
even In this 140 grain weight is longer than the 
New Springfield bullet, measuring 1} inches while 
the New Springfield measures 1 (V inches in length. 
The target shooting merits of this cartridge are 
amply proven by the list of the Ross victories. It 
failed to class in 1909 merely through the pig¬ 
headed change of bullet make-up by the Kiev 
people- Inspecting a diagram made the same day 
and in ihc same string, half with the 1908 ammuni¬ 
tion and half with the 1909, the difference is mil ice- 
able. I saw a diagram made at 1040 yards with the 
Ross under the circumstances mentioned. The 
score of the 1908 stuff was 107 ex a possible 110, 
with the personal equation of the shooter to be taken 
into consideration. With the 1009 stuff five shots 
resulted in a score of 8 ex a possible 25 — a 3, pre¬ 
ceded and followed by a miss; a 5 and another miss 
for the five shots. 15 shots just prior to this* fired 
with the same rifle and by the same man scored 
73 ex 75 r while six shots following this 1909 Muff 
scored live bulls for the six shots, the “four* being 
called by the shooter as a bad let-off. 

The game killing properties of the .280 cartridge 
are k*s> known, but it is a fact that the cartridge 
is as fine for game as for target practice. An 
instance in mind is a shot at a buU moose at 125 
yards, made by Mr. E, L, Newcombc. The moose 
weighed 1,200 pounds, but was knocked completely 
off his feet by tire first shot, the bullet passing 
quartering!}' through the lungs and raking back¬ 
ward, The same writer states that caribou go out 
of business immediately with a shot anywhere in 
the vicinity of the foreshoulder. The ran ridge has 
been tried thoroughly by hunters in India and 


Scotland, as well as in Canada and has proven 
its If to lx 1 a killer. This is all we want to know. 
The great advantage of the flat trajectory is loci 
well known to allow any other cartridge to class 
providing this .280 kills what it hits—and the 
ev idence proves that it does. 

There lx? those who believe that a heavy bullet* 
traveling at a comparatively slow velocity, will kill 
where it light bullet traveling at high velocity will 
fail, but the numbers of this class of crank decrease 
year by year* As proof lake the steady trend of 
English sportsmen away from the terrific 4 ami 
8-bore elephant guns to the modern high velocity 
cartridges, the largest of which is the .600 bore and 
the average of which for the largest game is the 
.4011 bore. The writer wishes lo place himself on 
record as stating that three years will see 3.CO0 foot 
seconds the standard velocity for our military rifle 
and for most of our big game cartridges—slow as 
our manufacturers are to adopt modern cartridges. 
We are at present behind the times in our game 
cartridges as we have l>rcn in our military arms. 
The Germans had the SpiUer bullet and the high 
velocity four years before our government. Like¬ 
wise the English are forging ahead, with game 
cartridges developing from 2,500 fool seconds to 
3,100 and using Spitzer point bullets, while we trot 
along in the rear with our make-shift game car¬ 
tridges as represented by the latest loads for the 
1906 Model rifle—the old Krag bullet and 2.200 
foot seconds velocity as compared with 3,100, 

In the Ross ,280 rifle we have the fastest bolt 
action made, and an action as strong as any with 
a cartridge that Is both a target cartridge of the 
highest acc uracy and the least sensitiveness In wind 
and also a game killing cartridge without an equal 
for its effectiveness in every way. 

The Ross rifle is without question the most de¬ 
sirable bolt action arm made for game shooting 
and for the man who can afford the expensive 
weapon there is nothing finer on earth, i Jur own 
New Springfield, however, is equally strong and 
would handle the .280 cartridge to perfection. 

It is the earnest hope of the writer that our car¬ 
tridge and our rifle factories will gel together in 
she near future and turn out a rifle with the New 
Springfield action, to take this .280 cartridge or 
that the Ross people will see their way clear to 
make up rifles with the Ross boll that can lx? suc¬ 
cessfully sold in this country as made for the .280 
cartridge. 

Both cartridge anti rifle arc fur too good to lx? 
monopolized by Johnny Bull, Vet the gentleman 
has his choice of this and half a dozen other car¬ 
tridges without an equal in this country, while our 
own private rifle and ammunition makers sleep 
sweetly in their tariff-protected security. 

1 have an intimation that a new Ross self-loading 
rifle is being perfected and that it is to tie an arm 
that outclasses anything yet produced in the auto¬ 
matic line, I also have the promise of Sir Charles 
Ross that die privilege of examining the first one 
turned out, shall be mine. 

And this promise kept, T in turn promise that the 
readers of the Outer’s Iknjk shall be the first ones 
to learn of the new rifle in detail, An automatic 
rifle taking the wonderful .286 cartridge and shorte^ 
over all than our New Springfield, Barrel-lengths'* 
the same, will be an arm without an equal. 

The world moves, 

S«« iV 
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THE BEST SIX-GUN IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 

By maurice a Decker 


I R E C ENTL Y ha < 1t he ] > leasure t >f t* ki\ mining a it d 
testing what its owner termed a* the best 
shooting revolver of its type and agi, that was 
ever known upon the South-western frontier. 
This seemed a pretty broad statement but he as* 
sured me every gun man who had ever handled 
and tried the weapon hud unanimously agreed 
upon its general merits and excellence of accuracy. 
The gun itself was one of the earlier models made 
by Colt, of the powder and bill, percussion cap 
type with heavy eight-inch barrel and the finest 
proportioned stock that f have ever had the pleasure 
of grasping. It was of walnut and* while shaped 
after the general style of the one on the present 
single action army model, was much longer and 
broader at the butt, It was so long that even 
when grasped by a large handed man, a portion 
of the handle extended below' his grip. The stock 
of the S. A* army gun is too short to afford a firm, 
easy grasp, and I would give almost anything if 
my *45 possessed the handle of this old veteran. 
For all of its fifty years of intermittant service,— 
for the owner untii just recently occasionally un- 
limbered it and punctured a tin can twice in the 
idr, the action was as smooth and the main spring 
as strong as ever. This m rude I possessed a brass 
trigger-guard and plate, and apropos to this* I 
have never encountered a plausible reason why 
so many of the early manufacturers built portions 
of the actions of their various productions of this 
metal* This arm was made before the organiza¬ 
tion of the Colts Patent Fire Arms Company, for 
along the barrel, stamped in the steel* nan the 
legend, “Address Col. Sam, Colt, New York, 
N. U. S. A* 1 A wise and paying advertisement 
for many a ranger and cow puncher had read the 
inscription and had sent in his month's wages for 
a brace of these guns. 

In those early days the excellence of each gun put 
out depended a groat deal upon the skill and care 
of tile gunsmith who fashioned it, largely by hand. 
Each weapon possessed its separate individuality 
and shot good, bad or indifferently* just as It hap¬ 
pened to be constructed* The buying of a six- 
shooter was somewhat of a gamble as is the selec¬ 
tion id a razor at the present day* In the latter, 
several of the same make and quality will, when 
tested and compared* show marvellous differences 
in temper and edge. So it was with the revolver* 
Although ail were good, accurate, reliable weapons 
in an ordinary sense, once in a great while* one In 
ten thousand, a perfect masterpiece of wonderful 
hairsplitting accuracy emerged from the hands 
of some master workman which was a perfect 
revelation in performance to the experienced 
handler of the six-shatter. Just such a prodigy 


was this till veteran. Its companion purchased 
the same day ut the Colt Armory, although of 
sufficient accuracy to satisfy the average marks¬ 
man. could In no way compare to this one. 

In general hang* balance and the ease with which 
the barrel can be instinctively aimed at any object, 
ihis old gun excels any other 1 have ever handled. 
The front sight was small and thin and the rear 
notch was filed in the lip of the hammer, being in 
unmet position for aiming when cocked, A lot 
has I icon stud and more has been written about t he 
snap shooting performed by the older plainsmen 
who seldom if ever raised their weapon on :t level 
with the eye. After handling this model l am no 
longer surprised or marvel at any of the feats in 
quick, accurate shooting credited to those paragons 
of the six-shooter* The cap and ball models were 
usually loaded with a comparatively light charge 
of powder and the muzzle weight gave them the 
maximum steadiness when aiming. As before 
stated, the whole secret in the excellence of this 
arm lay in its handle* I believe if the grip was 
placed on a crow liar or a pig of lead, the latter, 
by virtue of this addition, would assume the graceful 
poise of the six-shooter. 

The gun men who used this cap and ball type 
of pistol practiced a method of discharging their 
guns which I have never run across or heard of 
as being employed by the-later artists of the fixed 
ammunition type of small arm. The true creed 
of the six-shooter in firing, you know, is to throw 
down your gun upon the target and pull, without 
sighting along the barrel* The *S. A. Army lays 
claim to some of these instructive pointing and aim¬ 
ing qualities, bui this old model had every one l 
have ever used beaten in every particular. The 
linger can lie pointed or aimed accurately at any 
object desired without sighting along it. This fact 
or principle, was realized and used to advantage 
by these original users of the six-shooter especially 
those just mastering its art. They extended the 
forefinger along the side of the gun parallel to the 
barrel and pressed the trigger with the second or 
middle digit. In this manner the barrel could 
be directed in any direction as easily as the finger 
is pointed. 

These guns, heavy at the muzzle by reason of 
the ram rod attachment, made excellent clubs 
when the contents of the cylinder were exhausted 
and ia the hands of an active plainsman were used 
with telling effect. Contrary' to tradition and 
yellow backed literature. Thu muzzle end of the 
barrel was not grasped in the hand and theen^my 
dropped by a blow over the head with the butt. 
The grip on the stock was retained the same as 
when tiring and the blow delivered with the heavy 
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barrel with a side sweep of the arm. The word 
holster was unknown in the vocabulary of the 
frontiersman, all gun eases being called scabbards. 
The Colts percussion cap mbdels were rather 
expensive when compared to the modern produc¬ 
tions, a pair costing the substantial sum of $55,00, 
a good month's wages. The first ones contracted- 
for by the government were even more costly, for 
In the year of 1847, the ordnance department 
ordered 1,000 revolvers of Col. Colt to arm our 
troop at the beginning of the Mexican War and 
paid the neat sum of $28,000 for them. 


The importance of the six-shooter and its value, 
both sentimental and intrinsic, to the plainsman 
whose most trusted companion it was, can never 
tie overestimated. Its performance can and has 
been exaggerated and garnished bv the tales of 
modern writers of western fiction, but the warm 
spot it occupied in (he hearts of its advocates can 
never be fully understood or appreciated by the 
layman. I have never yet come across a true 
Westerner, who for any sum would part with, or 
who did not regard as his most priceless position— 
his worn out six-shooter. 


THE ACTION OF AMBER GLASSES 

By K. C. CROSS MAN 


1 fk. NEWTON'S interesting article on the 
ly I subject of why amber colored shooting 
glasses improve (he definition of the 
front sight and bull, which appeared In the 
January number of the Outer’s, contains so 
much that is true and is so skillfully writ¬ 
ten that the conclusion he draws as to why 
amber colored glasses are soothing to the eye and 
help in definition, will probably pass as the true 
explanation—much as a dose of quinine or some 
other substance that we ordinarily cannot swallow 
is easily taken Into the system in the middle of a 
choco’ate drop. Having made some little study 
of the effects of light and being a photographer 
of some months' standing, to put the case mildly, 
I am tempted to examine into this explanation of 
the good effects of the light yellow glasses that we 
know help us in our shooting. 

Mr Newton explains that most authorities on 
shooting ignore the real reason for this helpfulness 
on the part of the glasses and having demonstrated 
this negligence by a quotation from the liook of a 
doctor of medicine who should know of the true 
reason but who does not explain it in his book, 
Mr. Newioh goes on to give his version of the 
action of these glasses. The first pari of his article 
is given up to the review tif the way a ray of white 
light is broken up by a prism imu the Seven primary 
colors and points out the difference between the 
action of the yellow rays at one end of the spectrum 
and the ultra violet at the other. He did not ex- 
plain that the violet end of the spectrum is not all 
of lighi but that beyond this come the ultra-violet 
rays which he mentions* then what is known as 
the Emsen ray, invisible and much like the "X” 
ray and after this the “X” or Roentgen ray itself. 
Whet Iter these latter two forms of light form part 
of solar light or not we do not know but it is prob¬ 
able that they do. Mr. Newton points out that 
the violet end of the spectrum are the actinic rays 
ami are the part of solar light affecting the chemicals 
in the photographer's plate—In other words cause 
a loosening of the affinity of the bromine for the 


silver in the dry plate and have the same effect 
when a chloride of silver coating is used—as In the 
case of printing out papers. So far his reasoning 
is sound, being based on well known facts in regard 
to the chemical action of light. lie then compares 
the eye to a camera, with the lens and shutter and 
diaphragm and sensitive plate all having their 
duplicates in the eye. 

The weakness <4 his argument comes when he 
attempts to demonstrate that the irritating effect of 
solar light cornea from the actinic end of the spec* 
trum, acting on the sensitive retina, as the same 
rays act on a photographic plate coated with silver. 
This Is the one point in which his conclusions 
do not harmonize with other well known facts 
and which point not having been proven, overturns 
his entire theory as to the reason for the greater 
definition obtained by amber glasses. He demon¬ 
strates clearly Lbat the yellow rays are the tines 
to which the retina is sensitive and which form 
the image which the eye /“sees*” In other words 
the yellow rays is to the eye what die violet rays 
arc to the bromide of silver <m a dry plate. The 
properties of the two ends of the spectrum being 
entirely different, the yellow rays have little or no 
effect on a bromide of silver mixture; while the 
violet rays have an intense loosening effect which 
the photographer's developing solution completes 
by reducing the light-struck portions io metallic- 
silver by taking away the bromine side of the com¬ 
bination. Yet we find the statement that the 
eye is sensitive to opposite ends of the spectrum’— 
that it is not only sensitive to the yellow or image 
forming rays but that it is also sensitive to the 
violet or chemical rays which Mr. Newton proves 
arc stronger in form absolutely invisible to the eye. 

This conclusion is hardly in harmony with the 
facts in the case anti if it is admitted as the correct . 
one. then wc have in the retina a very peculiar ^ 
surface that forms an image out of the rays on one 
end of the spectrum—is sensitive to them In other 
words—and yet is sensitive to Lhe rays at the 
other end, rays which have not the same character- 
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iitit s in any way and which are strongest chemic¬ 
ally when not even visible* as Mr, Newton states—- 
page 63, paragraph 2. Mr* Newton states that 

luminosity is but one of the elements of light” 
and that this element of light is found most largely 
in the yellow rays. This expression is hardly 
convincing, being equivalent to saying that moisture 
is one of the elements of water* luminosity being 
merely the quality of being bright, a rather strange 
statement to make about light itself. The yellow 
rays, as pointed out, form the image on the retina 
ami the only rays used by the eye and to which 
the eye is sensitive. It is hardly conceivable that 
the retina is sensitive to the yellow rays to the 
extern of forming the image from them and yet 
sensitive to the point of irritation to the rays at the 
other end of the spectrum which Mr. Newton 
demonstrates are entirely different in quality* We 
know nothing of the retina or to what the retina 
is sensitive* If wc did we would know how we 
see—how the image is transmitted to the brain by 
the optic nerves and then how the convoluted mass 
of grey stuff in our heads produces thoughts— 
translates the impressions received from the eye 
camera into intelligent reports to the commander- 
in-chief—wherever he may be located in that queer 
mass of stuff in our skulls. If Mr* Newton is able 
to explain the principle of how thought comes 
about, how the brain works, then he can work 
backward and u-ll us definitely about the sensi¬ 
tiveness of the retina. If he cannot do this* then he 
would better confine himself to the process of the 
eye camera in passing light—and drop the light 
when it posses the iris. Beyond this we know 
nothing of how it is taken care of* although we 
have speculated much. 

It may be well to remark before closing that there 
is a well-known curative process—part of the 
outfit of so-called ‘“naturopathic" doctors in which 
blue and violet light is used on account of its 
soothing influence on the body. Not having 
passed through a course of sprouts of this descrip¬ 
tion I cannot say whether the eves are also rested 
by these blue or violet rays, but the evidence is 
that the body Is soothed anti the jangled nerves 
relaxed by the rays of this color* This being true 


it is hard to see how the end of the spectrum of 
this color has an irritating effect on Lhe retina and 
yet a southing effect on the nerves. Blue glasses 
have been used for years by those with weak eyes 
and yet glasses of this color admit the very rays 
that Mr. Newton says are irritating to the eye* 
It would seem in view of past experience that 
perhaps we must look further for the proper ex¬ 
planation of why amber colored glasses aid in our 
vision* 

However* I wish to endorse what Mr. Newton 
has written on the desirability of using the amber 
glass in all sorts of light for shooting and find them 
besides quite restful in strong light at any time. 
Like him, I have not found that glasses of this 
color are useful only in strong light, but at any 
time except very dark weather, when it is possible 
that the image-forming element is not present in 
large enough quantity to justify us in losing any 
through somewhat opaque glasses. In purchasing 
such glasses it is well to fight shy of the cheap sort 
sold on the street* consisting of cast lenses of glass 
used ordinarily far windows, the surfaces not plane 
and the glass refracting light everywhere except in 
the right direction- The lenses must be ground 
perfectly plane unless made after a prescription 
for the individual eyes* This is impossible with 
cast lenses and glasses made right cannot be pur¬ 
chased under $LOO for the plane sort, up to $I2*0U 
for those corrected for the defects in the individual 
eyes. Mr* Newton's theory is very plausible and 
well worked out. It seems to be a trifle contra¬ 
dictory, however, from what we know of light and 
particularly in view of the proven soothing effect 
of the blue rays which he accuses as being at the 
bottom of the trouble in obtaining perfect defini¬ 
tion in ordinary lights. Unless Mr. Newton can 
explain how it is possible fur the rays at opposite 
ends of the spectrum to both affect the retina when 
the most effective rays at one end are the invisible 
ones, and can a iso explain how the blue rays can 
soothe when used on ibe body and yet prove irritat¬ 
ing to the eye, then the writer will have to believe 
thnL the true solution has not been found for the 
light problem. 


ENGLISH SPORTING CARTRIDGES 


T HROUGH the courtesy of Mr, K. C. Cross¬ 
man of Los Angeles, California, who has 
contributed so liberally to our too limited 
knowledge of modern high power rifles and their 
loads, we are able to give our readers a fair idea of 
some of the most popular cartridges used by Eng¬ 
lish sportsmen. The cartridges and bullets here 
Ahown represent a line of ammunition designed for 
i&t on game of every description and found in 
very comer of the world. When it is remembered 
hat the English have long been noted for their 
Adcill in gun making, and the diversity of their 
game list, this link exhibit should prove interest¬ 
ing, At this time when so many of our country¬ 


men are bunting m English territory the subject 
of caliber, energy, accuracy, and shocking power 
are topics of more than mere passing interest. 
It was maintained for many years that enormous 
weight of lead, and cannon like calibers were 
mdispensible to success when in pursuit of the 
ponderous pachyderinata or the smaller but more 
vicious carnivora, possessing great vitality and 
tenacity of life. This theory, once so popular, 
seems destined to receive some rude bumps. Au¬ 
thentic descriptions of the armaments carried by 
African big game hunters would indicate that the 
high power small bore is in the ascendency* Most 
of the hunters are carrying sporting rifles taking 
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No. l—S-bof* . 

No. 2 -, 000 Corditr , 

No, 3—.500 Cordite..., 

Nt*. 4—.450 Curditt*.. .* - 

(This is RootscvdPs fu.variUu used in his Holland), 

No. 5—T5IF40I}, 

No. 0—.404 Jeffrey.__ 

So: 1— .323 Jeffrey..... 

No, .s .'118 Weslicv-Riehartls & Bland. 

N\h. 9—,375-303.. 

No. Vi —.256 Mannlkhtr... 

Kigby Mu user, 7 mm. bullet, cartridge Is the stand um 7 mm. 



SO // 


Weight Grains 

Bullet Powder 

24-ounce 233 grain 

OOf) grain 110 Cord. 

570 gmin SO Cord. 

480 grain 70 Corel* 

400 grain 00 

400 grain 60 

250 grain 
250 grain 

215 grain . 

356 grain . 

bui develops 3000 foot-seconds with 



/a 


Velocity 

Energy. 

Pounds 

1500 

0273 

1050 

7502 

2150 

5844 

2150 

4 StOO 

2150 

4300 

2125 

4005 

2600 

4200 

2500 

■Atm 

2500 

2980 

2460 

1903 


hi s bullet and Ante powder. 
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A— c, brass, YVestlej - K! < h;i n\ s. 

H- -Nickel, fuH-mantle, .iS5 caliber, 
C“-2S-gaug<\ bra**, Wcslfoy-Richards. 

D—Nickel, full-mantle. 410 caliber, 

F—Nickel, hollow cap. 

F" Nickel hdllow cap, .462 caliber. 

(* Nickel, hnll-cmiruJe, leaf! [mint. Ala di 
H—Nickel, hollow dp, .425 caliber. 

I- Nickel, full mantle. ,410 caliber. 


j Nickel, full-mamle, .423 caliber, 

K Nickel, full'inamie, .360 caliber. 

L—Xirkel base, cupper point, ,37a caliber. 
M —Nickel base, copper [4>in(. .3.1 caliber, 
N - Nickel, hollow poim. 

O—Nickel baaet copper point, .310 caliber. 
V Xirkel, full mantle. 

Q -Nit ltd, fulbniiintle, .256 caliber. 

I< Nickel base, copper point, 7 mm. 


cartridges of small caliber, out possessing greaL 
speed, range anrl penetration. The Mauser and 
Mann I idler rides in 8 and 9 mm. seem to be 
preferred, but calibers as small as ,256 are being 
used on lions and other large and dangerous game. 
Our own Roosevelt gives valuable data on the 
performance of our New Springfield with its tiny 
150-grain, pointed bullet. Following this bne 
of reasoning it is logical to ask why many of our 
excellent American cartridges should not f>c made 
to cover a much wider field of usefulness by equip¬ 
ping them with bullets of different weights and 
designs. For instance, our .32-40-1 GO, one of the 
very best target loads that has yet been designeei, 
could be greatly improved by increasing iis velocity. 
I believe this cartridge could be improved in die 
same ratio as lhe .30 government, which would mean 
X nearly one-third in velocity, energy, range and 
\ a vastly improved trajectory. There are many 
lit hers in our list of lately developed American 



cartridges which might be improved in like manner. 
Why not make the .25-35, I he .30-30, .32 Ppeda 1 , 
the .35 \V, C. F.. the ,405 W. C. F. and the whole 
line of high power cartridges as effective in pro- 
portion to the material used in their make-up as 
the 1906 Springfield, the .280 Ross, the ,333 Jeffrey 
or the .256 Manniichcr, \Yc are constantly in 
receipt of queries as to which is the stronger arm, 
which has the lowest trajectory, which the greater 
range and penetration. Not once have we lieen 
asked for information in regard to an arm with 
a limited range. Since it is possible to improve 
the ballistic performance of so many of our arms 
by merely modifying the weight and shape of the 
bullet it would seem that it would he worth while 
to give this end of the game some attention. If 
it can be shown lhat the light pointed bullet can 
be depended on to do the work at the end of its 
flight, we may soon expect a complete recompila¬ 
tion of our ha Hi Stic tables. 
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THE NEW STANDARD RIFLE 


W E are in receipt of a letter from a discrim¬ 
inating gentleman who feels that there is 
106 much sameness about the discussions 
tarried on in this department and begs us to give 
our readers something new, That in the face of Mr, 
Grossman's exhaustive analysis of the Ross rifle, 
the newest of new guns, and various other up-to- 
date things, jars us a bit, hut we want to give our 
readers the things they desire and we are striving 
all the time for something new . By way of sugges¬ 
tion our correspondent says, “We want to hear 
something about the new guns from someone who 
knows. How about the Standard? is it what it 
is intended to lie? We want to know what this 
gun will do, or would do if used on deer and black 
bear. What is the velocity, energy and trajectory?" 

Answering his suggestion, we want to sav that 
it is rather early to speak author it ivcly on the Stand¬ 
ard rifle us it is a newcomer in the field and lias 
yet to be judged by the test of actual service which 
is the final test and the one by which alt sportsman's 
arms must stand or fall. 

The Standard rifle comes If? us well recommended. 
The best of material is employed in its construction 
and experts who have examined it pronounce it 
correct in mechanical principle,symmetrical m out¬ 
line, attractive in appearance, and of first class 
workmanship. The barrel is mu tie of ordnance 
Steel and the action is sufficiently powerful to per¬ 
mit the use of high power cartridges. The speed 
of fire is limited only by the ability of the operator 
to manipulate the trigger. The capacity of the 
magazine is five shots which with one in the cham¬ 
ber gives the sportsman six shots which may be 
fired in one second. Both the hand and gas 
operated models are made in two piece lake down 
style and can readily be assembled and taken apart 
without the use of tools* After the rifle is taken 
apart for parking or cleaning all working parts 
remain firmly fixed to the frame or in the receiver. 
No screws arc used in assembling the mechanism. 
A safety lock renders a premature discharge im¬ 
possible and the action is so positive amt so nearly 
instantaneous that it is impossible to press the 
trigger a second time before the reloading is com¬ 
plete and the breech boll is securely locked. All 
Standard rifles are filled with Lyman ivory tip front 
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and sporting rear sights and boles are provided 
in the tang for attaching Peep sights. The car¬ 
tridges used in the Standard rifles are made by all 
the leading ammunition companies and the arms 
are chambered for the regular factory loads. The 
rifles as aL present made are chambered for the 
Remington ,25-35, ,30-30, .32 and .35 high power 
cartridges. The average ballistics are as follows: 

For k ,25-85 Remington with 117 grain bullet, 
the velocity is 2127 foot seconds; energy, 1175 
font pounds; trajectory, 4,95 inches for 200 yards, 
13.77 inches for 300 'wttds; 2S.12 inches for 400 
yards and 54,51 inches for 500 yards: A soft 
nosed bullet will penetrate eleven ?^-inch pine 
boards and a full mantle, forty-four boards. 

For a .30-30 Remington, with 170 grain bullet, 
the velocity is 2020 foot seconds; energy, 1540 foot 
pounds; trajectory. 5.74 inches for 200 yards, 
15.21 inches for 300 vards. 31.56 inches for 400 
yards, and 57.12 for of)0 yards; a soft nosed bullet 
will penetrate eleven and a full mantle 42 boards* 

For a ,32 Remington, with 165 grain bullet, the 
velocity is 2057 foot seconds; the energy, 1550 foot 
pounds; the trajectory, 5 79 inches for 200 yards, 
15,76 inches for 300 yards, 33-44 inches for 400 
yards, and 02,68 inches for 500 yards; a soft 
nosed bullet will penetrate twelve and a full 
mantle 41 boards. 

For a .35 Remington, with 200 grain bullet, the 
velocity is 2000 font seconds; energy, 1776 foot 
pounds; trajectory, 5,40 inches for 200 yards, 
16.60 for 300 yards, 30.40 for 400 yards and 65,58 
for 500 yards; a soft nosed bullet will penetrate 
thirteen and a full mantle thirty-two boards. 

The range for accuracy fur all of the above 
cartridges is from 500 to TOO yards. 

Perhaps some of the questions in our correspond¬ 
ent's mind will lx 1 answered by the following letter 
from a gentleman who appears to have given 
the new rifle a thorough lest: 

"The discussions and criticisms of the various 
ivjies of sporting and military rifles manufactured 
in this country and abroad today disclose the fact 
that there is a great chance for improvement in 
construction to keep abreast with the demand for 
speed, simplicity, strength and beauty in every¬ 
thing mechanical. i 

"AH sportsmen arc familiar with the bolt-action 
military rifle and the lever action sporting rifle. 
Each has advantages over the other according to 
how and where it is to be used. I he strength, 
durability and ease of repair of the military bolt 
type appeals m the sportsman going out for big 
game in the wilderness, away from civilization and 
a repair shop; while the man who is going to hunt 
near home for his game, is often attracted by the 
appearance, weight, balance and speed of fire of ^ 
tne lever action rifle. 

"Vet neither of these actions is a simple, natural 
or rapid action. They require the operatjpr to 
make too many movements with his hands m re- 
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loading. Further* a sportsman* unless he is very 
expert* cannot reload with his lever action for a 
second quick shot, without losing his sight, and 
with the military holt action, even the expert would 
have to sight again. 

"The writer is interested in watching the success 
of a new high-power rifle, made by The Standard 
Arms Company, of Wilmington* Delaware, The 
old, but natural, trombone or slide action is used 
for reloading this rifle. The advantage of this 


""Another satisfactory point about the new 
Standard is the position nf the safety. It is inside 
the trigger-guard, just forward of the trigger, 
where it can lie pushed off 'safe 1 with the trigger 
finger, just before firing. This avoids the aggrava¬ 
tion that so often happens in moments of excite¬ 
ment when taking a quick aim and finding the rifle 
on safe, and then having to fed around for the 
safety. In this rifle the safety is arranged to lock 
the scar and the trigger* so that there h no danger 



lies in the fact that the operator is not obliged to 
remove his rifle from his shoulder nor his eye from 
the game in order to reload for a second shot. 
He performs the reloading with his left hand, 
which is on or near the action slide when he fires 
the first shot. His right hand still holds the rifle 
in position against his shoulder. The sportsman 
is thus able to fire lwo or more shots more rapidly 
than with a lever or bolt action rifle. 

"The magazine of the modern rifle also offers 
an opportunity, for improvement. For high power 
cartridges the tubular magazine is never considered, 
as it is dangerous to feed the cartridges with the 
nose of one against the primer of the next, and also 
because the balance of the rifle is changed as the 
magazine becomes empty. The revolving maga- 
zine is also unsatisfactory, as it is hard to load and 
equally hard to unload, and without an indicator it 
is impossible to know how many it contains at any 
time. The box mag azine is the test of the three 
types* but the general criticism has been that it 
gives a clumsy appearance to the rifle. It either 
projects loo far from the bottom if the cartridges 
arc piled one above the other, or it is too broad when 
the cartridges are staggered, as in a military arm. 


of an accidental shot from jarring or dropping the 
rifle when cocked. 

"There is no danger of a premature explosion. 
The cocking pin, which controls the locking ami 
cocking of the rifle, holds the firing pin away from 
the primer, and there can te no explosion until the 
rifle is fully locked. 

"The clever "take-down 1 device h also a feature 
of the Standard, The two main parts of the rifle 
are simply and securely locked together bv a plug 
at one end of the frame or stock section, and a 
spring lock at the other. It is only necessary— to 
press on this spring lock through'a hole in the 
frame, back of the guard, and the two parts of the 
rifle may be instantly separated, leaving the entire 
mechanism exposed, yet safely housed and firmly 
fixed in both sections. 

""The above improvements and advantages, as 
they seem to the writer, do not appt/ alone to the 
Standard hand-operated rifle. The gas-operated 
automatic rifle manufactured by the same com¬ 
pany is essentially the same as the hand-operated 
with the addition of a most efficient automatic 
action. 



Again, the Standard rifle seems to have over- 
| romc the difficulties of the Ixwt magazine. There 
I is no protruding magazine. It is pan nf Lhc frame 
and offers no obstructions or projections to spoil the 
smooth appearance of the rifle or strike the hand 
\ of the operator. To load the magazine, it h only 
i necessary to press on the spring catch on the 
bottom* and the cover will fly open, Five cartridges 
-may be dropped in, which will fall into a staggered 
^position. The cover may then te closed with a 
"spring lock. To remove the cartridges, it is only 
' necessary to open the cover and they will drop put 
into the hand. No clip is required for loading, 
ami no pumping for unloading this magazine. 


"This action is entirely different from Lhat used 
In any other shoulder arm. The power used to 
eject the empty .shell and feed the next cartridge 
into the barrel chamber, is taken from behind 
the moving bullet, just before it leaves the muzzle. 
This pressure is transmitted through an adjustable 
valve at the end of the barrel, drives back a piston 
in a small cylinder under the barrel, and com¬ 
presses the action spring. This rear-ward motion 
unlocks and withdraws the breech-block, and 
ejects the empty shell back and over the head of the 
operator. The backward pressure is instantly 
relieved when the bullet leaves the barrel* and the 
artion spring carries the breech block forward 
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again, feeding Lhu next cartridge into the barrel 
chamber and locking and rocking the rifle. 

“The advantages of this system of automatic 
action are many, viz: 

It is simple, safe and sure. 

The breech block is rigidly locked. 

The full energy of the powder charge is ex¬ 
pended cm driving the bullet. The automatic 
action does not begin umil the bullet has reached 
its maximum or muzzle velocity. 

The power of ejection of the empty shell is ad¬ 
justable. 

The recoil of the rifle is diminished to a minimum, 
and spread over a longer period of time, thus elim¬ 


inating the disturbing kick of the high power rifle. 
The strength, accuracy, balance and beauty of 
the rifle are not spoiled by the addition of the auto* 
matte mechanism. 

“The prices of these Standard rifles, both the 
gas and hand-operated, are a little higher than the 
prevailing prices of American rifles, but a little 
lower than the boiler grade of European arms. 
However, a sportsman is not often governed by 
the price when selecting a rifle which best suits 
his needs and fancy. 

“In conclusion, the writer thinks that the Stand* 
ard will prove itself to be a great and satisfactory 
improvement in American rifle construction/ 1 


THE LOADING OF 20-BORE GUNS 


I T is correct bullisticully to load gun barrels of 
different caliber with charges of powder and 
shot, or projectiles of equal length, on condi¬ 
tion of using the same description of powder in all 
the loads. Equal rates of pressure w ill then lx- set 
up in all the barrels, so that with equal lengths of 
barrel alt the charges of shot or projectiles will have 
the same muzzle velocity. 

It is on this principle that a ,450 express rifle of 
the old type is loaded with 4 drams of No, G black 
powder and a bullet of 270 gruins weight, while the 
r 500 gauge is loaded with 5 drams of the same 
powder and a bullet weighing 340 grains, the two 
loads being proportionate to the cross sections of 
the respective barrels* and therefore of equal length 
in cartridge cases of corresponding type. The 
result t as we know, is that with equal lengths of 
barrel liolh bullets will have substantially the same 
velocity. 

In a similar way, as the cross sections of the 
barrels of a 20 and a 12 bore gun are in the ratio 
of 5 to 7, it is correct to load a 20 lx>re gun with 
any length of barrel with a load of powder and 
shot which is five-sevenths of the amount which 
would be employed in a 12 bore with a correspond¬ 
ing length of barrel, the same description of powder 
being employed in both. The articles which have 
appeared in the Field on the loading of small bore 
shotguns require to lx; studied by the light of this 
criterion of loading, Practically the only load 
worth using in a small bore shotgun is the full or 
service load, from which its proof charge is calcu¬ 
lated, anti these service loads arc based on the 
priciple just described — that is to say, they are in 
proportion to the cubic capacity of a barrel of 
ordinary length in the different calibers, as shown 
in the following table, the charges of shot in all 
cases being made equal to 1 ounce for every 10 
cubic inches of barrel capacity* and therefore in 

ft' .-.. .. 


proportion to an estimated mean pressure in the 
barrel of about 2000 pounds to the square inch for 
the ordinary rate of muzzle velocity, assuming it 
to be something like 1200 feet per second. On 
this the pressure of the proof charge represents an 
advance of about 50 per cent, in all cases, so that 
it is just as safe and proper to use £ ounce of shot 
iu a 20 bore as H ounces in a 12 tiore. One does 
not find this point brought out with anything 
like distinctness in the ordinary works on shoot¬ 
ing, though the professed artillerist will find it 
familiar. 


Barrel Cubic capacity 

20x30 9 i) cu. in. 

10x30 .10.5 cu. in. 
12x30. .12,6 sq. in. 


r* Service load 

, 090 sq. in. 2$ drs. x J oz* 
, 112 sq, in, drs. x 1 oz. 
. 134 sq, in. 3| drs. x l\ oz. 


A 20 bore gun of the useful type, or, for the matter 
of that, a 16, is consequently always a little pigeon 
gun in weight and solidity, and should be loaded 
proportionately with five-sevenths of the recognized 
load for a full weight pigeon gun, using the same 
description of powder* Whether the cartridge case 
should be 2$ inches or 2J inches long will depend 
on whether the powder is a condensed or a bulk 
nitre, and whether it is found, as a matter of fact, 
that the thickness of wadding found desirable for 
a 12 bore is also equally necessary for a 20. Strict 
ballistic propriety also requires that the turnover 
of the cartridge case should be such as to furnish 
a resistance in proportion to the smaller cross 
section of the barrel, which is rather an important 
point, as there seems iu be no material difference 
in the thickness of the paper used in making the 
cases in all calibers below B bore. Under these 
circumstances, equal amounts of turnover are likely 
to lead to a disproportionate amount of resistance, 
as the guagvs get smaller, which is the opposite of 
what is wanted,—/. B. Nias in Field [London). 
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WHAT AMERICAN GUN MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS OMIT 

By R. L. GLASGOW 


I N making up their catalogues American manu¬ 
facturers uf guns and ammunition fail to include 
information that is of universal interest to Amer¬ 
ican sportsmen. That statement is made advisedly, 
for it must be acknowledged that there are thou¬ 
sands of people who purchase ami use small arms 
for sport that perhaps do not have the interest in them 
that would cause them to study them very closely. 
But it must also be recognised that if the catalogues 
in question contained more complete information 
it would arouse an interest in many of those who 
are at present indifferent as to the mechanical 
construction, system of operation and adaptation 
of the arm they arc using. In addition to that, 
the increasing thousands who are taking up target 
shooting, hunting and other pastimes which make 
some form of fire-arm necessary or a convenience, 
are hungering for every bit of information they 
can get hold of along these lines. It b only neces¬ 
sary to compare the catalogues of English and 
German manufacturers with those of American 
manufacturers to see what is meant here. The 
foreign manufacturer is careful to tell you to the 
minutest detail how each rifle or gun b built, of 
what material throughout, how operated, finish, 
weight, length of stock, drop of shxL, length of 
barrel and other information which leaves little 
to be guessed at or to require a lot of correspondence. 
He also takes up the cartridges for which it is 
designed, gives you the kind of powder it is loaded 
with and the weight of the charge, weight of bullet 
of many different forms, velocity, trajectory, j>ene- 
iration and accuracy of the different bullets with 
different charges, and the pressures developed 
with each. In most cases these facts are demon¬ 
strated by examples shown and attested by "Field,” 
or some other accepted and disinterested authority. 
On the side of the American manufacturer, there 
is. a small amount of instruction as to how to manipu¬ 
late the arm for service or dismounting, bm not 
a word as to the pressures which it will withstand, 
what pressures are generated in the arm, nothing 
as to the brand of powder used or the weight of 
the charge. They even fail in many instances to 
give weight of arm, or weight of bullets. A man 
warning to know whether or not he would like to 
take the new ,401 S. L. rifle with him on a trip to 
the mountains can read the description in March 
Outer’s Book and get more out of it than he will 
\ vver get from the Winchester catalogue description 
when it appears, I will warrant. Even then, 
nothing lias Ijeen said as to the weight of the arm, 
or the weight of the powder charge, or kind of 
powder used, and no trajectory figures are given. 
The weight of an arm is important on a long hunt 
over mountains and among the crags where every 


pound of weight tells with greater moment than 
ihc pounds added to the handicap in a horse race. 

1 have no doubt that some of our mathematical 
friends Could figure pretty closely just what one 
pound carried all day, up hill and down dale, over' 
rocks and through windfalls and snow, would be, 
as expressed in physical energy, but I have a way 
of knowing that a rifle that weighs only six and 
one-ha if pounds is to be preferred to one weighing 
only one pound more. That ,L way" is to just try 
it, as I did'this fall while hunting bear and moun¬ 
tain sheep in the Bitter Root Mountains and the 
C lear Water country of Idaho. The added weight 
of even a Marble axe was so noticeable that it was 
left at camp, and the number of cartridges carried 
was also reduced to a safe minimum. Therefore 
I say, we need fuller information on every one of 
those essential features that go to make up a ritie 
and ammunition that is superior to some other 
rifle and ammunition for a specific purpose, or a 
certain kind of hunting. For example, 1 am 
pretty well satisfied front what information our 
brother has gi ven us concerning the new Winchester 
.401 that it will be a good rifle for grizzly or moose, 
if the figures given regarding the velocity and strik¬ 
ing power are correct, but in my mind there should 
something have been said as to the kind of powder 
that is used and the weight of the charge, and why 
it is that the air-space could Ije reduced to the 
proportions it is in that cartridge and still be 
sufficient; for we all have been schooled to believe 
that dangerous pressures are the result of restricted 
air-space in modern, high-pressure cartridges using 
our military and sporting powders* Then, we 
would like to know 1 the weight of the arm, for the 
reason set forth above. If any of us arc going 
after mountain sheep this spring too, we would 
like to know' more of the trajectory of the bullets 
mentioned. 

As may be remembered by some who happened 
to see a letter in February Outer's from me, I am 
the original champion of the Sauer-Mauser, bored, 
chambered and rifled for our 1900 I r , S. Govern¬ 
ment cartridge. I also advocated the sharp, 
soft-point, Spitzer-shajjed bullet, similar to thai 
used in the Jeffery .333 Mauser. It now appears 
that this combination will shortly lie on the market, 
and with the regular military bullet of several 
different weights, in addition to"the soft sharp-point 
bullet and the round soft-point sporting bullet 
now put out by the U. M. C. Company, it will 
afford a combination for light weight, beauty of 
handling, flat trajectory, velocity and power that 
is not approached by any other to be found any¬ 
where, While at this point I would like to call 
attention to a statement of Col, Roosevelt con- 
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cerning his experience with the new Springfield 
loaded with the regular military bullet, 190S 
Model; which statement appears on page 2G9 
March number Scribner’s, as follows: ...... 

4 T had the little Springjeld, and was anxious to 
test the new sharp-pointed military bullet on 
some large animal. The biggest bull was half 
facing me just two hundred and eighty yards off; 
1 fired a little bit high; . . . but the liny ball broke 
his back and ihe splendid beast, heavy as a prize bull, 
came plunging and struggling to the ground. The 

other bull started to run off .then turned 

and galloped across my front at a distance of a 
hundred and eighty yards; and him too i brought 
down with a single shot* The little fult-jackcted, 
sharp-pointed bullet made a terrific rending com¬ 
pared with the heavier ordinary-shaped bullet of 
the same composition.” This coincides with what 
has been told me of the effect of the shar]> military 
bullet on deer, though f did not have a chance to 
demonstrate it for myself at any lime during my 
hunt Inst fall. 


I have thought seriously of trying a Ross rifle, 
owing to its exceedingly flat trajectory and high 
velocity, as I have devoted most of my time to try¬ 
ing to get a mountain sheep while out on my hunts, 
but think the weight of the rifle and the falling off 
in velocity ami striking power over oQO yards ranges 
would be against it for this work* The lighter, 
easier handling, safe Mauser with the power and 
trajectory of the 1900 model Government cartrigde 
appears to me to lie the ideal rifle for this work. U 
will also easily account for a grizzly, as it has suffi¬ 
cient power* 

Let our manufacturers look well to the material 
put in their arm, keep the grade of finish up to a 
good standard* work out their weight and sym¬ 
metry till they will handle easier and better, and 
last but not least, let us know something about 
what they are loading their cartridges with. Then 
too, they would make more friends at home and 
save a good deal of trade, discussion and trouble if 
they would otherwise treat rifle men with consider¬ 
ation as regards doing special work for them 
when requested to do so. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE SHOTGUN 


1 WAS much interested In your recent article deal¬ 
ing with the alignment of shotguns. I have 
long experienced the same difficulty with the 
double gun, in that the two tubes will rarely cor¬ 
rectly center the charge with the same alignment. 
Some thirteen years ago I declined a new gun I 
had ordered which exhibited this defect in a very 
marked degree, and although this was strongly re¬ 
pudiated by the maker, 1 got full corroboration of 
it (and eventually the return of my money) by trials 
kindly carried out by your stall, and also Mr* Watts, 
of the London Sporting Park. I regret at the 
moment of writing I have not the details nf the 
actual shooting. 

Another instance was in the case of a pair of 
30-inch choke barrels I had fitted to a favorite gun. 
The alignment of this pair of barrels was excellent 
as regards freedom from lateral deviation, but both 
shot decidedly low. 1 repeatedly proved this with 
target trials, and also at day birds; in the case of 
the latter, so long as I concentrated mv mind to 
look high (especially with the first barrel) all wem 
well, but aligning at a "saucer" in the ordinary 
wav meant shooting dear under it with the first 
barrel, which I dearly satisfied myself was the case, 
as by continuing the swing without altering the 
elevation frequently resulted in a kill with the second, 
which, had the gun been shooting up to its correct 
elevation, must have resulted in die charge going 
clean over it. 

As the original slock and barrels of this gun 
suited me admirably for field work 1 decided on 
rather drastic measures for the new pair. Care¬ 
fully supporting these at breech and muzzle, with 
top rib uppermost, I, by means of a screw press 
(operating about 13 inches from muzzle), screwed 
these barrels down till they took n decided "set," 
which they have ever since retained after many 


thousands of shots* The result was immediately 
successful, Ixsth at the target iind days, the im¬ 
proved elevation being at once apparent in both 
cases* The excessive curve to which it was ueces- 
sary to screw these barrels down before they would 
lake a perceptible set resulted, as I expected, in 
the top and bottom ribs slightly giving way in a 
place or two; but these- J afterward had stripped 
off by a r gunmaker and re-soldered on, so, that 
they are now perfectly sound. I had this gun with 
me about a year anil a half ago at your experi¬ 
mental grounds when you were kindly assisting me 
in the solution of some special loads and wadding, 
but I forgot if 1 called your attention to these tubes 
at the time* 

Another cause of shooting low will often occur 
in proportion to the increase in weight of shot, 
which r can only attribute to the spring of the 
stock at the 4 ‘hand.” I have by me now an extra 
heavy 12- bore chambered for 3 -inch brass cases, 
which is Intended to shoot up to If ounces, but 
with every increase of shot beyond 1} ounces, so 
it shoots proportionately lower* This gun is of 
such excellent quality* and so perfectly sound in 
the action, that I feel the spring must take place 
at the hand of the stock, as just mentioned, 

I have also repeatedly noticed this same "spring¬ 
ing” with many a pigeon gun that otherwise shot 
perfectly true with 1 {-ounce, but decidedly low 
when the If -ounce charge was used. 

But perhaps your further trials may elucidate all 
this, for there is certainly room for a great deal of 
instructive experiment in this respect, more so, I 
think, than is possible to ascertain by shooting off¬ 
hand, a mechanical rest appearing to me to be 
necessary with some form of smoked surface and 
pointer that would record in chart fashion the dia¬ 
gram of "spring” with varying loads. — Bmtm in 
Field (Lond&n). 
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A 02-FOUND boy FIRING A service rifle with a recoil OF 75 POUNDS 


THE SILENCER’S DEVELOPMENT 


T HE sensations of surprise and astonishment 
with which the shooting world at first 
received the announcement of an invention 
claimed to effectively muffle the nerve-racking 
report of high power rifled anus, has given place 
to a feeling of satisfaction now that the device 
has made good. Not only has the Maxim silencer 
justified all the claims of its inventor, who by 
numerous other useful and original inventions 
has proved his claim to the confidence of the 
scientific world, but it has disclosed new and hitherto 
unsuspected opport unities for study and improve¬ 
ment along lines fraught with great possibilities. 
Designed originally as a device to partially muffle 
or change the character of the noise produced by 
powder burning weapons tired from the shoulder, 
the silencer luddently developed several other 
equally desirable qualities not less welcome to 
the soldier and sportsmen. Exhaustive tests of 
the silencer, as conducted by both civilian and 
military experts, show a surprising uniformity 
of result so that the effec t of its employment in 
the different departments of rifle work is no longer 
a matter of speculation or conjecture* Some of 
the advantages afforded by the use of the silencer 
are difficult to determine to an exact degree, for 
instance, the volume of sound remaining, is in¬ 
fluenced largely by the wind* its velocity and direc¬ 
tion. and by the terrain. Not so with the recoil 
which is a more constant factor and may be mens- 
ureri accurately. The Springfield armory tests 
gives the diminution of recoil through the use 
of the silencer as 33 per cent for the New Spring¬ 


field, hut the character of the recoil is so modified 
that it gives the rifleman the impression that it 
has been reduced from one half to two-thirds. No 
more convincing demonstration of what the silencer 
can do in the way of absorbing recoil could lw? 
published than the accompanying photographs 
which show master Hamilton Maxim, nine years 
of age, weighing but sixty-two pounds, shooting 
a service Springfield equipped with a Maxim 
silcnrer. Being unable to support the weight of 
the rifle off-hand, the little lad shoots from the 
prone or kneeling position with the result as shown 
on the accompanying target, a performance that 
would be highly creditable to the average marks¬ 
man under any conditions, at a range of two hun¬ 
dred yards. The recoil of the New Springfield, 
as measured in foot-pounds, is considerably in 
excess of that of the old .4fi -7(1 Service Springfield 
taking the five hundred grain ball, yet we would 
scarcely expect to see a nine year old bov enjoying 
a little target practice with the old "Long Tom-* 
which, on account of its kicking propensities was 
for thirty years synonymous with the government 
mule. The degree to which Mr. Maxima inven¬ 
tion modifies and eliminates the disagreeable and 
disturbing features of modern military small arms 
renders it possible to so readjust the age limits 
for military service that hundreds of thousands 
of lighting units may be added to the service roll’ 
healthy men, long past the age bruit for active 
field service and hoys in their teens might in dire 
emergencies be utilized to man fortifications, 
leaving the more active troops for the more arduous 
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THE FIRST, THE SECOND* AND THE FINAL FOKM OF THE SILENCER 


duties of lhe tented held. Fucetiliously speaking, 
should the silencer be adopted by the government 
and its use become general, we might even find 
an outlet for the surplus energy of some of the 
more mi II it am of our suffragettes; as the silencer 
has subdued the service arm to a point which ren¬ 
ders it possible for the gentler sex to use it without 
discomfort. Aside from neutralization of tiro 
excessive recoil by means of the silencer there are 
other features which will appeal strongly to veteran 
Users of the service rhle. The repeated shocking 
of the nervous system by the sharp report, sinking 
the unprotected drum of tile ear is most exhausting, 
and the effect is noticeable on marks men after a 
hard dav at target practice. Those of us who 
have used service arms and have experienced the 
exhausting nervous strain of tiring one hundred 
or more shots in a dav will doubtless remember 
the feeling of lassitude'that follows; let a man m 
this condition essay a score off-hand and compare 
results with the work clone in the morning after a 
refreshing sleep and he will at once appreciate 
the advantages of this wonderful device. We are 
frequently asked what effect, if any, the use of the 
silencer has on the accuracy of the arm. to this 
we reply that exhaustive tests at the arsenal and at 
the United States School of Musketry at Monterey, 
show a marked improvement in accuracy over the 
scores made without the silencer. In making 
these tests the same rifles were used with and with¬ 
out the silencer’ firings were conducted by the 
same marksmen, ammunition from the &aruc lot 
was used and the conditions under which the tests 


were made were identical, A comparison of the 
sighting records show that when tiring with the 
earlier models of the silencer attached, the rifles 
would shoot slightly low and to the right requiring 
a change of sighting approximating one point in 
elevation and one point left windage for all ranges. 
Careful tests by the military authorities showed 
conclusively that the use of the silencer involved 
no loss of velocity; it was therefore decided that 
the added weight at the muzzle shortened the 
vibrations of the barrel causing the bullet to leave 
the muzzle at a lower angle, 1 he effect was prac¬ 
tically the same as if the rifle had lieen fired with a 
bayonet fixed. 

The latest model of the silencer has been greatly 
reduced in length, diameter and method of attach¬ 
ment, so that corrections of sighting to compensate 
for change of balance are no longer necessary. 
There are many advantages In be derived from the 
use of the silencer In connection with the military 
arms; anting those which have Ixcn definitely 
determined are, a material diminution of recoil, 
making it possible for growing boys and those 
unaccustomed to manual labor to practice with the 
service arm and shoot the heaviest hunting rifles 
without discomfort. By mu filing the report at 
the firing point the volume of sound is not only 
considerably lessened but u is so diffused, that it 
can only be heard at a limited distance, making it 
difficult to locate the direction of fire with any 
degree of certainty. While firing al early dawn, 
at the twilight, or after dark, no muzzle flash is 
visible; under certain conditions of service which 
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military men will readily imagine, this particular 
feature of the Maxim silencer would be of incal¬ 
culable value. Scientific rifle building has made 
the use of artificial aid to vision imperative, already 
the range of out service rifle extends far beyond 
the limit of unaided human vision. Thus the use 
of the silencer In conjunction with a long range 
rifle and a powerful telescope sight, renders the 
modern sharp shooter invisible, inaudible to the 
enemy and therefore practically immune from a 
return fire. We hear much of the disconcerting 
and nerve destroying effect of "return fire” on 
marksmanship of modern troops and no doubt it 
is a prominent factor among a great number of 
other reasons why it requires a man’s weight in 
bullets to put him out of action. A cool calculating 
rifleman of the modern school having the instincts 
and training of a hunter, and equipped with 
long range rifle, telescope sights and a Maxim 
silencer, by taking advantage of natural cover, 
might easily locate himself in a position where 
almost immune from danger he could silence a 
battery or compel a regiment of the enemy to 
change position. Few inventions have made their 
way as rapidly, or attracted as much attention 
among thinking men as the Maxim silencer. It 
is less than a year since it was first announced 
to the world and already its name is a familiar 
house-ho Id word on two hemispheres. It has 
passed the experimental stage and has successfully 
entered the utilitarian period of its existence. 
The silencer has been vastly improved since its 
first appearance without sacrificing any of its 
inherent advantages. The latest model is so 
small and so well designed and proportioned that 
it cannot interfere with the line of aim no matter 
what range the arm may be sighted for. The 
government has ordered five^hundred of the new 
model silencers for immediate use and arrange¬ 
ments have been made with the Maxim company 
for a much larger supply. The Maxim Silencer 
is not a scientific toy to amuse one’s self with nor 
yet a novelty that will be used for a while and cast 
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aside; it is as much a part of the up-to-date rifle¬ 
man's equipment as the rights on his barrel. Like 
most other meritorious ins'entions the silencer has 
met with opposition from self appointed world 
savers, supersensitive sentimentalists and morbid 
pessimists who are so far out of touch with their 
fellow men that they view every new invention with 
dread and suspicion. Considered in connection 
with firearms the Maxim silencer takes rank as 
one of the greatest inventions of recent years. It 
is a tilting companion for the modem high power 
rifle with its magic smokeless powder ana distance 
defying telescope sights. I is field of usefulness 
is the civilized world; u has come to stay and we 
are glad it is an American. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


MR, TOP PER WE IN’S REPLY 

Editor Gun Department: In your March 
issue of Outer's Book Mr. Chas. Ask ins criticises 
my statement as to long range shots with the rifle 
of small caliber, and seems to rather doubt the fact 
that I killed a running jark rabbit at 350 yards 
wit It a .22 caliber rifle. 

If Mr. Askins will read the article in question 
carefully he will note that 1 do not claim that I 
could duplicate such a feat even day, as he puts It, 
but I merely related several instances®bf remark¬ 
able long range shots, some of which it was my 
good fortune to make and some of which I saw 
others make. 


It would be perhaps a difficult matter for me to 
again duplicate this shot in question in ihe same 
number of shots and distance, but 1 will again say 
that I killed that jxirtkular "jack” at 3fi! steps, 
and that I have shot and killed a great number of 
jack rabbits and prairie dogs from ranges from 200 
to 275 yards, and expect to do so again before 1 get 
out of the shooting game. Perhaps Mr. Askins lias 
not had the opportunity to shoot and study the .22 
rifle as much as I have, for I believe that anyone 
who has used this wonderful little arm to any extent 
will admit that it is much more powerful and is 
capable of much greater execution than the maker 
gives it credit for. 
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Mr. Askins is In error also in his analysis a Texas 
jack rabbit can "go some,” but he cannot travel 45 
feci per second, hardly, and 1 will a bo say 
lhai in order to connect with Mr* Rabbit at 350 
yards k is not necessary to shoot 78 feet ahead and 
50 feet over him. Again, Mr, Askins is a little 
wrong regarding the velocity of the .22 bullet, 
which he says is perhaps 000 F. 5., and I will also 
say that a bullet bred from a Winchester rifle, using 
the .22 Winchester smokeless ammunition will, 
as a rule, go entirely through the body of a jack 
rabbit, provided it does not strike the larger bones 
in the animal. 

Speaking of long range shots, Mr. Robert A, 
Kane, the very able gun editor of this magazine, 
and by the way one of the best all round shots 
and one of the best posted men in the ammunition 
and shooting game, a man who has hunted ail over 
the United States with all kinds of rifles and for all 
kinds of large and small game, once killed a wild 
goose on the wing at a distance estimated 550 yards, 
at Menominee, Michigan, a few years ago, using a 
.22 Winchester Automatic rifle. Of course Mr. 
Kane’s marvellous shot was in a sense a luck shot 
(like mine), and would perhaps have some trouble 
to again duplicate the feat every day, however, if I 
were the goose I would not lake many chances with 
a marksman of Mr. Kane's ability. 

The following shooting dam pay I*? interesting: 
At Camp Perry, Ohio, in 1908, during the rifle 
contests held there the rapid fire match was shot 
at 2(H) yards, Military target, 8-inch bull. Capt. 
Laudensack, using a .22 Winchester Automatic 
rifle, bred 91 shots in the time limit of 50 seconds, 
scored 82 hits on the target—only 5 shots being out 
of the three-ring. Wonderful shooting, tint listen, 
Iasi year at Sea Girt, N. J , the rapid fire match 
was shot at 300 yards using the 200-yard target. 
Capt. Laudensack again demonstrated what a 
wonderful gun the .22 Automatic was, by firing 
91 shots in the time limit, scoring 84 hits on the 
target with an 1 8-mile wind blowing from the 
left All the running scores ai this meet on the 
rapid fire match were won by shooters using the 
*22 automatic. 

If scores like above can lie made in open com¬ 
petition at 300 yards on a target having an 8-inch 
builseyc, with such wonderful rapidity and in a 
wind at Lhat, with a rifle shooting a bullet with 
utmost the same muzzle velocity as the ,22 short, 
the feat of occasionally killing a rabbit, even if he 
is running at 350 yards, is not such a big thing 
after all. 

ADOLPH TOPPERWEIR 


SOME ROSS RIFLE QUESTIONS 

Editor Gun Department: The article of 
Edward Crossman on the Ross rifle Interested me. 
I noticed the advertisement of this rifle in the Held 
(English) and the velocity of the cartridge used was 
so high that I was on the*point of writing the manu¬ 
facturers when this sketch of Mr. Crossman ? s 
reached me, giving more information than I could 
possibly have received from the manufacturers. 
I must compliment Mr* Grossman by saying that 
of all American writers he is the most thorough 
and exhaustive in his analysis of a rifle and its per¬ 
formances—from his own standpoint. If I were 


his sweetheart, though , I should keep a sharp eye 
on the young man. He reminds me of a young 
friend that a few years since used to write me pages 
about a girl with golden curls and the rest that 
went with them, lie married the girl and they were 
divorced recently. He found that she had other 
qualities that go with yellow hair. Nevertheless, 
this rifle, with its three thousand feet muzzle 
velocity, impresses me. I have always been more 
or less of a trajectory crank, and liefore the days 
of ni.tr o powder and jacketed bullets I tried to 
induce the Winchester people to chapter a .32 
caliber rifle for a 75 grain shell* I intended to 
load the shell with a priming of shotgun nitro be¬ 
neath the black powder and a paper patched bullet. 

The bullet was to have weighed 200 grains and l 
expected to secure a velocity of about eighteen 
hundred feet, shortly afterward tile real high 
velocity rifles appeared, and I have been pretty 
content ever since; possibly, indeed, 1 have grown 
conservative. 

I am free to admit that a velocity of three thousand 
feet is great* provided, no other qualities are sacri¬ 
ficed to gain it. 1 believe in a baHistkally well- 
balanced arm, and doubt if such a weapon can be 
obtained In a velocity of three thousand feel, unless 
there is an improvement in the quality of steel that 
goes Into the barrels, in the method of jacketing 
the bullet, and in the powder. I notice the manu¬ 
facturers c laim an Improved powder, but nearly 
all of them do that, and the breech pressure of 
seventy thousand pounds does not indicate it to 
me. 

Here are some of the points l should like Mr. 
Cross man to cover Indore I buy one of these rifles: 
What size target will it make for fifty shots at two 
hundred yards, shot with fair rapidity, without 
cooling the barrel or cleaning? Will it maintain 
an even elevation at the distance, varying not more 
than four inches for any score? My requirements 
for a hunting rifle are that It shall keep Len shots 
in a six-inch circle at two hundred yards, after 
three hundred yards I do not care what it does. 
How many accurate shots will constitute the life 
of this 1 jar re I? The weapon costs considerable 
and I should not care to buy a new barrel every 
year* Will the metallic fouling be greater than that 
of the Government .30—40-221}? How much will 
the rifle vary in elevation at two hundred yards 
when shot off-hand and with a muzzle rest? My 
belief is that the bullets will land about eighteen 
inches higher when shot with a muzzle rest than 
when fired off-hand, but I might be mistaken about 
this. Will the sighting have to be changed every 
time the hunter shoots from a different position, 
say one elevation for off-hand, another when the 
piece is fired from the knee, another in the prone, 
and another with a muzzle rest of any kind? 

Mv Schuetzen experience has left we very skepti¬ 
cal about accomplishing any good work with a light 
rifle overcharged, and l should like to sec a ten- 
shot score with this rifle where the position of the 
marksman was changed for every shot as might be ( 
the case in hunting, one shot fired offhand, a second 
with a rest, and so on, I doubt if the marksman 
could keep, in a 20-inch at two hundred yards if 
he honestly sighted every shot for the center* 

It matters nothing about the trajectory, in order 
to kill you first have to hit. if the hunter must 
first learn a different line of elevations of every 
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change in position t he will wear out this rifle before 
he can become familiar with its crankiness. 

The trajectory i Must nit ion shown is very greatly 
overdrawn even for purposes of illustration. Why 
should the British, .303 have to 3je elevated to 
65 degrees in order to give it a range of a thousand 
yards. This illustration doesn’t illustrate, but 
seems merely intended to catch a sucker, that j>art 
of the public that cart be fooled nil of the time. 

Yours, 

CHAS, AS KINS. 


THE MAUSER RIFLE 

Editor Gun Department: Will you please give 
me your opinion on the following questions? What 
do you think of the Mauser rifle in 11 mm. for 
sporting purposes? Would you advise the pur* 
chase of a Mauser tl mm. 1888 or 1887 model, 
new gun, if bought at a 1 soul $5,00 or $0,00. 

Is the lucking mechanism of that gunsafe fur smoke- 
ess loads? Could you give me the height (at 100 and 
150 yards) of a bullet from that gun for.200 or 300 
yards. If one purchased such a rifle would you 
advise the removal of the regular service sights 
and the substitution of the Lyman sights for the 
Mauser? The guns offered me are said to be the 
same as used by Russia in her late entanglement 
with Japan, and have about 36-inch barrels and a 
tubular magazine holding 9 cartridges. The gun 
can be altered to a sort of sporting model. If so 
altered, how long would you advise me to have 
the barrel If cut at all? From your experience, 
what is your advice as to the purchase of a bolt- 
action gun, that is, what caliber, kind, and model? 

Thanking you in advance for whatever you can 
tell me, I am, Sincerely vours, 

B. V. ED WORTHY. 

[The Mauser rifle is certainly a very reliable and 
desirable arm for sporting purposes, if purchased 
in the recent models. 1 would not advise the use 
of anything heavier than the S or 9 mm. Most of 
the big game hunters of Africa use the 8 mm. in 
preference. 

The Model 1887 and l.888 Mausers, selling for 
five and six dollars, arc no doubt old second-hand 
military arms that have seen hard service. There 
would lie some risk in such a purchase, as it would 
be impossible to say what condition they are in. 
The action and 1 ocking mechanism of any of the 
bolt systems are absolutely reliable for the cartridge 
for which they are intended. The 11 mm. is a ,43 
caliber and was no doubt designed for black powder 
cartridges, if so, neither the action nor the material 
of the barrel were calculated to withstand smoke¬ 
less loads r 

The trajectory of the 11 mm. Mauser in black 
powder would be about the same as the .45-70 
Springfield which, when sighted for 300 yards 
would rise 29 inches, above the line <if sight at 150 
yards. The late models of the Mauser 8 and 9mm, 
are sighted point blank for 300 yards, the trajec¬ 
tory of the 8 mm, at 150 yards is 14.14 inches f and 
9 mm, is 35 inches. If the latter arms are purchased, 

I would advise the substitution of the Lyman sights 
for those regularly issued. 

Your letter states that the guns offered you for 
five or six dollars are 9 shot Mausers with tubular 
magazine and were used by the Russians In the 


lare war with Japan. This b evidently a mistake, 
as the Russian army user! the Mossin-nagant rifle. 
It is a 7:02 mm,, 5 shot arm, and b loaded with a 
clip. It was adopted in 1891. The Japanese 
used a rifle of native make, the Arisaka, 7,5 mm,, 
5 shot clip loading, adopted in 1897. I would 
suggest that you inspect the arms offered for sale 
closely before purchasing, and ascertain just which 
makes and caliber they are, and whether ammuni¬ 
tion can be procured for them. 1 know of no 
military breech loading arm having a 36-inch barrel 

Cutting down a rifle barrel to a convenient 
length for sporting purposes is largely a matter of 
personal preference. Much depends on the length 
of the receiver, 24, 2l> and 28 inches are convenient 
lengths for hunting barrels. 1 would suggest 24 
or 26 inches. 

There is little to chose between the various 
modem makes of bolt ac tion rifles, all are safe and 
reliable. The difference between the various makes 
and models is largely a matter of unimportant 
detail, which may be left to the choice of the pur¬ 
chaser. — R, A KJ 


,22 CALIBER AMMUNITION 

Editor GUN D ERArtMent: Being a regulur sub- 
scriber of your valuable magazine, I feel free to 
come to you for information before placing my order 
for a well-known make of ,22 caliber single shot 
rifle. 

First. Which, in your opinion, is the most 
accurate cartridge for ordinary hunting and occa¬ 
sional target shooting, the .22 long rifle or the ,22 
Winchester rim fire? 

Second, Wherein is a Stevens-Pope barrel 
superior to the regular Steven's or Winchester 
barrels as furnished on the standard rifles of 
either company. 

Third. What is the difference in the ,22 long 
rifle, the ,22 U. S, Armory and the .22 Krag- 
Armory. I note from a Winchester catalogue 
that the bullet in the .22 U, S. Armory weighs 45 
grains, while the bullet in the long rifle as you 
know weighs 40 grains. The list price of both 
cartridges are the same. 

Fourth, Will a gun regularly bored for the ,22 
long rifle shoot the ,22 U. S. Armory or the .22 
Krag-Armory, 

Fifth. Do you advise the use of .22 caliber 
greaseless cartridges in preference to the regular 
lubricated cartridge? And is there not more danger 
in the greaseless cartridges “leading" the gun? 

G. M. S. 

[The .22 long rifle cartridge in the various makes 
is considered by gallery cxjjeris to be the most 
accurate of all the .22 caliber family. The .22 
caliber Winchester Rim Fire is a more powerful 
cartridge and better adapted for hunting purposes. 
It contains two grains more powder and live grains 
more lead, but it is seldom selected bv target 
experts. I would consider the ,22 long rifle the 
better cartridge for all round work. Another 
advantage is that a barrel chambered for .22 long 
rifle cartridges will handle all the different lengths 
of .22. except the .22 W. R. F,, ami the only differ¬ 
ence between the .22 Krag, the .22 U. S. Armory 
and the ,22 S. & W. long, is that in the latter three 
cartridges, the bullets are seated deeper in the shell, 
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the better to withstand handling and protect the 
lubricant. The bullet of the .22 long ride is barely 
entered in the shell and secured with n light short 
crimp. This method of seating the bullet was a 
concession to the target and gallery shooting con¬ 
tingent, The amount of powder and lead is the 
same in all makes of the .22 long rifle, the .22 krag 
Armory, the .22 U. S r Armory and the .22 S, & \V. 
long, and they with the various makes of .22 long 
and short cartridges may be used in barrels cham¬ 
bered for the .22 lung ri lie cartridge. 

1 think you are mistaken as to the weight of the 
bid tel in the .22 U. S. Armory cartridge, as made 
by the Winchester Co. I have their catalogues 
Nos. 74 and 75, both of which give the weight as 
40 grains. Where a great number of shots are u* 
be fired, as in snap shooting. I would advise the 
use of smokeless and grease less cartridges, there 
is little or no danger of leading. For target shoot¬ 
ing at distances approximately the range of ,22 
caliber ammunition, or where extreme accuracy 
is desired as in gallery shooting, i would strongly 
recommend the black powder cartridges. My 
experience has been that there is greater danger 
of fouling with black powder than of leading with 
smokeless and grease less ammunition. It would 
i>e difficult to say wherein the Pope-Stevens barrel 
in .22 caliber is in any way superior to the regular 
output of first-class armorers. J think the differ¬ 
ence. if any, exists, is due to the extreme care 
exercised in straightening the special barrels and 
finishing the bore. If my memory is not at fault, 
the Pope system of rifling has much narrower lands 
than the big armorers use. I would not, however, 
attribute superior accuracy to this cause, as many 
of the standard barrels turned out bv the regular 
factories show equal accuracy.—R A. K,] 


COMPARATIVE VELOCITIES 

Editor Gw Department: Witt you please 
give me tile velocity and range of the following 
arms: The New Springfield, and the most power¬ 
ful military arms used by other nations, the Ross 
.280 caliber, the Mauser, the Mann Ik her. and the 
New Standard Automatic, also the Model 1910 
Winchester? 1 warn Id like a good description of 
the Ross rifle. Do you think it superior to the 
New Springfield and if it is belter or worse give 
reasons. Can you tell me if the new gun upon 
which the United States Ordnance Department 
is working will be more powerful ihun the New 
Springfield and what changes of sights and am¬ 
munition, if any, will be made? Ts the Cult ,4"? 
caliber automatic pistol the most powerful of its 
kind made at present and if not what one is? 
Please give its approximate range and velocity. 

Very trulv yours, 

HOWARD MEEKER. 

[Answering yours of March 10th will say: The 
velocity and trajectory of rifles vary with the weights 
of bullets used. The velocity id the New Spring- 
field with the 150 gram bullet is officially given as 
2700 foot-seconds. The extreme limit of range is 
5405 yards; this is only attained by firing at an 
angle of 45 degrees. The New Spring tie Id has a 
mean absolute deviation of 5.9 inches at 500 yards, 
13,3 inches at 100Q yards, 24.8 inches at 1500 


yards, and 38.5 inches ai 2000 yards. The prin¬ 
cipal changes made in the ammunition for the 
New Springfield was a slight shortening of the shell 
and reducing the bullet from 220 grains of the 1903 
model to the 150 grain bullet of the 1900 model 
which is the present service cartridge, The Ross 
ride in .280 caliber has a velocity of 3000 foot- 
seconds. You will find a most exhaustive descrip¬ 
tion of the Ross rifle in the March, April and May 
numbers of the Outer’s Rook. 

There are several automatic rifles being tested 
by the ordnance department, none of which have 
as yet been adopted, but it is safe to predict that 
no arm less powerful than the best used by other 
nations will lx- accepted by the t inted States 
Government. Germany uses the 8 mm. Mauser 
with an extreme range of 45GO yards and velocity 
of 21100 fool-seconds- France has adopted the 
Lebel rifle S mm. Great Britain uses the Lec- 
Endfield 7.7 mm. Those arms vary but little in 
extreme range, killing range or velocity and they 
are the most powerful military arms used abroad. 
The .401 Model 1910 Winchester was designed 
for a hunting arm. With the 200 grain bullet it 
has a veJixUy of 2142 fool-seconds and a muzzle 
energy >£ 2038 font-pounds. The Colt .45 caliber 
automatic pistol is the most powerful arm of its 
type made Lotiay. It has a velocity of about 1103 
foot-seconds. Its range would depend on the 
degree of elevation, probably the extreme limit 
would, be fruni 1500 to 1800 yards. The effective 
killing range would be about one-third of this. 
The New Standard rifle in .35 calilier, which is 
the largest made by the Standard Company, has 
a muzzle velocity of 2000 foot-seconds, muzzle energy 
1776 and a range for accuracy of 700 yards.” 
K. A. K.) 


SWISS VETERLIN AMMUNITION 

Editor Gun Department: Will you kindly 
tell me where 1 can procure a supply of .41 caliber 
Guile-necked cartridges to fit the Swiss Vetterlln 
military rifle? I have not been able to procure 
reliable ammunition for this arm. 1 have used 
some of the regular ammunition, made in Switzer¬ 
land, but they have proved unreliable. I would 
like to geL some of domestic ntafcc. Can you direct 
me to some dealer or manufacturer who can furnish 
me with dependable ammunition? Yours trulv, 

A. F. CUFFED. 

[The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., at New 
Haven, Connecticut, or the U. M. C. Co., at Bridge¬ 
port, Connecticut, can furnish you with domestic 
made cartridges fur your .41 caliber .Sw iss Vciterliu 
rifle. The cartridges are rim fire, have a copper 
bottle-necked shell and contain .55 grains black 
powder and 3 HI grains lead. You may be able to 
procure this ammunition of local dealers in vour 
home town.-—R, A. K.| 


A WORN OUT RIFLE 

Editor Gun Department: Having noted your 
willingness to assist your brother riflemen in trouble 
1 come to you for advice. I have a .22 calilxrr 
Winchester Repeater taking the ,22 short only 
that has been shot a great number of times. After 
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cleaning it am I shooting three or four shots ! can 
frequently see the rifle bait going through the air 
for a short distance. 1 cannot understand this as 
the barrel is not leaded and 1 clean it every sixteen 
shots. Would it Ik* a Bright to have a gunsmith 
or anyone who could do the job properly, drill out 
a little of lire rifling at the chamber o that a ,22 
long fir .22 extra long will tit in it? The extra long 
would of course be too long to work through the 
magazine. Otherwise the rifle seems to be allright. 

Yours, 

CHARLES HOCKING. 

[From your description of vour trouble I am 
of the opinion that your rifle is worn out; possibly 
it has been worn smooth at the muzzle from too 
frequent cleaning. If these conditions exist there 
would be a great loss of velocity. If the rifling is 
badly worn, to lengthen the chamber and use 
stronger cartridges as you suggest would only add 
to the trouble. A sure indication of a bell muzzle 
or worn out rifling is lumbing or keyholing of the 
bullets. Jf the rifle is worn out the only remedy 
is a new barrel; if the rifling is still in good condi¬ 
tion and the muzzle worn large from excessive use 
of the wiping rod, a possible remedy would be to 
ml from one-ha If to a n inch off the muzzle end of 
the barrel, I do not understand your seeing the 
tiny bullet In its flight unless your barrel is worn 
so large as to greatly reduce the speed of the bullet. 
1 have frequently watched bullets m their flight 
from large bore black powder rifles under certain 
conditions of light while engaged in target practice, 
but have never seen a bullet as small as the .22 in 
flight.—R. A. K,| 


TO PREVENT FOULING 

Editor Gun Department: I come to you for 
a little information in regard to Colt's revolvers. 
I have a Colt single action Frontier .44 caliber, 
and a Colt .41 double action. 1 have shot about 
two hundred rounds from each of these arms. In 
cleaning them some time ago I noticed that there 
was a groove in Lhe frame of each revolver between 
cylinder and barred on the inside of the upper 
bridge of the frame. Thinking this must have 
been cut bv escaping gases of different powders, 
I wrote the Colt people regarding It and they said 
it was intended as a gas cut. The one they referred 
to, however, is on top of barrel instead of directly 
over the joint between cylinder and barrel. I 
would like to know if the flash of powder or the 
escape of powder gases at this point is injurious 
to these weapons and if so is there any method of 
preventing the injure. Respectfully, 

DAN MILTENBBRGER, 

[These grooves were cut to prevent an accumu¬ 
lation of fouling between the inside of the upper 
bridge of the frame and the forward outside circum¬ 
ference of the cylinder. You will notice that the 
inside of the frame and the outside of the cylinder 
are very close together. The groove cut m the 
* frame at this point and the beveling on the front 
end of the cylinder both aid in preventing excessive 
fouling when using black powder. One of the 
good points for which Colt's revolvers were noted 
before the introduction of smokeless powder was 
that more shots could be fired from them without 


cleaning than from any other arm. The space 
between the upper part of the barrel and the inside 
of the frame, the broad milled cut on the inside of 
frame and the narrow cut to which you refer 
were all designed to facilitate cleaning, permit 
escape of gas and prevent dogging. The flash of 
powder or escape of gas at this point cannot injure 
the arm in any way, unless it is neglected and 
allowed to rust.—R. A- K,] 


A BOOST FOR THE PARKER 

Editor Gun Department: We read a great 
deal about the different guns made at home and 
abroad, but I wish to give a few facts about the 
i’arker gun. First, I wish to make it plainly known 
that these lines are my own voluntary act/and not 
solicited by the Parker people in any way. I am 
not prejudiced against any make of guns, as all 
standard makes are dependable weapons, but in 
my opinion the Parker gun is the best gun made 
in America, if not in the world, I have used a 
few different makes of guns, but I am firmly con¬ 
vinced that the Parker gun is the standard of 
excellence. 1 use a Parker and it is the finest 
and smoothest shooter that 1 ever shot. 

Parker guns are famous the world over for their 
wonderful shooting qualities, and also their beautiful 
outline and finish, faultless balance and light recoil; 
which are the things required to make up a good 
gun. When ordering a Parker gun of a dealer, 
when it was required to built to order, i have 
written to Parker Brothers, Meriden, Connecticut, 
telling them just how I wanted the gun made, for 
fear that the dealer might make sonic mistake in 
transferring the order. By letting Parker Brothers 
know just how I wanted the gun made up, it was 
sure to come exactly as ordered in every respect. 
You always get a square deal with the Parker people. 
All that you have to do is to let them know just 
how you want the gun made. Dealers are always 
very careful to send in orders exactly as given to 
them by sportsmen. Sportsmen will lie interested 
to know that the best shooting done at Chicago 
Illinois, during the Grand American Handicap 
held rtt that place from June 22 to 25, 1909, was 
done by the Parker gun. Mr. Frank Fisher of 
Eagle Grove, town, won the Preliminary Handicap, 
and Mr. Fred. Shat tuck, of Columbus, Ohio, 
won the Grand American Handicap, both with a 
Parker gun. Mr. Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, 
Iowa, won the Professional Championship with a 
Parker gun, making the fourth consecutive winning 
for the Parker gun. The Parker gun also-won 
the high general average for ihc entire tournament. 
It is an acknowledged fact, when wc often hear 
it said by true sportsmen: "'The old reliable 
Parker gun, the best by test.” Yours very truly, 
A PENNSYLVANIA SPORTSMAN. 


MAY CAUSE FOULING 

Edits.) r Gun D W.V A HTM ENT : 1 ha vc a W i n ches ter 
rifle, model 1895, using the .39 rimless Government 
Model 1903 cartridge, 220 grain soft nosed bullet. 
Can one use the .30 model 1906 cartridge 150 grain 
bullet in this gun Without injury to the gun T unci 
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would they be accurate, and what is the difference 
in velocity and energv of the two bullets? Yours, 

V. E. V. 

[The Model 190G ammunition can i>e used in 
guns chambered for the 1903 Rimless cartridge, 
but as the 1900 cartridge is slightly shorter than the 
1903, there is a little gap at the mouth of the chamber 
which causes the liability of rapid fouling of the 
Wre! unless great care is taken in cleaning after 
shooting. As long as fouling is absent, there 
would be hardly any difference in the accuracy 
of the two cartridges. 

The Model 1905 cartridge as the Winchester 
Company loads it for sporting purposes, is equipped 
with a 220 grain soft point bullet, and the ballistics 
of this ammunition are identical with those of the 
1903 cartridge, which are as follows; Weight of 
bullet, 220 grains; velocity of bullet at 50 feet. 
21(33 foot-seconds; energy of bullet at 50 feet, 
2286 foot-pounds; penetration of bullet m J-inch 
pine boards at 15 feet from muzzle with soft point, 
eighteen boards; with full metal casing, sixty-eight 
boards. 

The government now loads the 1906 cartridge 
with a ISO grain bullet. We do not know the 
ballistics of this weight of bullet* Of course, in 
view of the fact that the 1903 cartridge is longer 
than the 1906 chamber, the 1903 cartridge cannot 
be used in a rifle chambered for the I90t> cartridge, 
3>ut the 1905 cartridge, as loaded by the Winchester 
Company, with the 220 grain bullet, can be used 
in their rifle chambered for the 1903 cartridge. 
The muzzle velocity of the government make of 
ammunition with the 130 grain bullet is 2710 foot- 
seronds. There are several different weights of 
bullets used by the various manufacturers in the 
1905 ammunition, but I cannot at present give 
their ballistic performance.—R. A. K,] 


UNIQUE TYPES OF ARMS 

Editor Gun Department: Will you please tell 
me what .22 caliber repeating rifle you consider 
the very best in the world, regardless of cost? 

What company manufactures rifle canes, or 
where can I procure one, and about what will it 
cost? 

1 have an old single action revolver, a .32 caliber 
rim fire with the 'name Aetna stamped on the 
barrel. What company formerly made this brand 
of revolver? 

Where can 1 get a belt made in the same style 
as the Mills Woven Magazine, model of 1909, but 
made of soft leather? Respectful I v, 

C. 5, WARD. 

[It would be impossible and unfair to say which 
is the very best ,22 caliber rifle In the world, ns each 
make and type of arm has some feature to recom¬ 
mend it for a certain line of work, that may be 
lacking in the others. There is no appreciable 
difference in the shooting qualities of the .22 
caliber arms as made by armorers of established 
reputation* The Marlin Co* makes the only 
under lever action ,22 caliber made in America. 
It is a take down and weighs from 5 to 5J pounds, 
according to length of barrel. It can lie had with 
barrels 10, 24, 26 and 28 inches in length* Should 
you prefer a trombone action, the Marlin No. 20 


is a well made and reliable arm. It can l jo had 
with 23-inch barrel only, is a take-down and weighs 
four pounds 2 ounces* The Winchester, Reming¬ 
ton and Savage companies also make trombone 
action *22 caliber repeating rifles, which, like the 
Marlin rifles described, will handle the .22 short, 
long and long rifle cartridges in one gun* 

I do not know of any company in America that 
manufactures rifle canes regularly; they can, how¬ 
ever, he purchased of Francis Earmerman, 501 
Broadway, New York, and possibly from S hover- 
ling* Daly & Gales. 302 and 304 Broadway, New 
York* I cannot give price, as articles of that 
nature are not listed regularly. You can get a 
soft leather magazine clip cartridge belt nf almost 
any kind from Ban Herman. I cannot at present 
give you any information as to the manufacturers 
of the Aetna R. F, revolver. It was prolmbly 
made in New England by one of the earlier makers 
such as the Forehand & Wadsworth, who, at one 
time, made the Lambert rifle cane, revolving rifles* 
pepper box pistols, and many other unique types 
of tire arms. Perhaps some of our readers can tell 
us who made the Aetna Rim Fire revolver,— 
R. A. K.] 

FOR SHORT RANGE WORK 

Editor Gun Department: Please tell me the 
range of a single shot pistol having a three and 
one-half-Lnch barrel? 

What is the t wist of the rifling in a Savage Junior 
Model 1904, ,22 caliber rifle? Yours truly, 

FRANK SCANLON. 

[Neither great range or accuracy can be expected 
from a pistol barrel 34 inches in length. Black 
powder arms with barrels as short as 3$ inches 
are pocket models and designed for defence at 
short range. Fairly good work can be done with 
them at from ten to twenty-five yards. The Savage 
rifle. Model 1994 Junior, and Model 1995 Target* 
will take .22 short* long and long rifle in one gun 
They are bored with an IS- inch twist.— R* A. K ] 


THE MATTER OF LOAD 

Editor Gun Department: I shoot an L. C, 
Smith, 12 gauge, 2S-inch barrel. The right barrel 
is a true cylinder bore (150 No. 74 shot In thirty- 
inch circle, using 1 J-ounee of shot)* As I am only 
a medium shot will you tdl me what load to use 
that will give me the most chances to kill in shooting 
quail? Also what load with that barrel to use on 
rabbits? How much shot? What size shot? 
And how much dense smokeless powder? I want 
the load that will give the longest killing range 
and the best pattern. Will No. ft shot carry 
farther than No. R? 1 have U*en using l \-ounce 
of shnt. Is that too much? Yours truly, 

j. P, STEWARD, JR. 

[Your 12 gauge L. C. Smith* with 28-inch barrel 
right* true cylinder* left, full choke, is a good com¬ 
bination for the average sportsman for general use. 

There is an average of 431 pellets of shot in If 
ounces of No. 74 chilled shot. Your cylinder 
barrel should lurgel about 170, and your full choke 
about 320 pcllote. These figures will vary with the 
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amount and kind of powder and character of wad¬ 
ding used. Soft wadding will be less liable to 
spread the shot. I think that for quail and rabbit 
shooting, a good, fast load is desirable. I would 
suggest a repeater, or nitro club shell, or if you 
prefer a better grade, use a Winchester leader, or 
a U. M. C. Arrow. 25 grains of ballistic (dense 
powder} covered with one grease proof and two 
f-inch pink edge wads over the powder, 1 { ounces 
of No. 8 shot covered by a thin cardboard wad. 
The load may be nuide faster by reducing the shot 
charge to an ounce, but the pattern will not Ijc as 
close. The above load will be found well adapted 
to quail, rabbit and ruffled grouse. The same 
load with 1 $-ounces of No. 71 chilled shot is an 
excellent combination for targets, and with No. 7 
shot for live pigeons, for the latter the powder 
charge may be increased to 2ft grains. No. 6 shot 
will carry farther than No. 8, but will not give the 
density of pattern. 

There are 511 pellets in If ounces of No. 8 and 
but 271 in the same charge of No. 6, A cylinder 
bore should pattern. -IQ, a Modified choke GO, and 
a full choke 75 per cent. To get the very best 
results, every barrel should l*e tested to determine 
its proper Toad.—R. A. K, j 


THE SHOTGUN BUTT 

Editor Gun Department : Please answer the 
following questions; Would you advise the use 
of a shotgun butt on a rifle and in what way would 
you consider it superior to the rifle butt? I have 
heard and read that it is much belter to get a .22 
rifle that is chambered for a certain length of car¬ 
tridge only, but do you think that it makes so very 
much difference to the average shooter so long as 
the chamber is kept clean? Please give me a good 
medium range load for my New Officers 1 Model 
Colt revolver. The ones I am now using do not 
seem to ignite promptly. What Is the trouble? 
Yours, L. K. 

[The shape of a rifle butt stock is largely a matter 
of individual preference. There may be a slight 
advantage m the rifle pattern when shooting fmm 
the saddle while the horse is in motion, or to a 
novice while attempting to manipulate a lever 
action arm from the shoulder, but m the majority 
of cases the shotgun butt will be found to possess 
certain distinctive advantages. 

In shooting with a light rifle at varying angles, 
such as snap and wing shooting, the advantage 
of the shotgun butt with its straight butt plate is 
at once apparent, as Lhe extra motion required 
to fit the shoulder into the crescent shaped rifle 
stock is unnecessary. The broad stock and straight 
butt plate of the shotgun model, when thrown hur¬ 
riedly to the shoulder, quickly finds the position 
most natural to the marksman and enables hi to to 
use arms having considerable latitude in drop 
and length of stock without discomfort. There is a 
noticeable decrease of recoil in rifles taking the 
more powerful cartridges when equipped with a 
shotgun butt of heavy dense wood. This may 
be accounted for by the. fact that the impact of 


recoil is diffused over a wider area of the shooter’s 
shoulder, and by the counter-acting influence of 
inertia, which is increased with every ounce of 
weight added to the gun. 

I: is a fact that the best results can be obtained 
from a ,22 caliber rifle chambered for one length 
of cartridge only. When using short cartridges 
in an arm chambered for long, fouling will some¬ 
times accummulate between the short shell and the 
mouth of the chamber. When this condition is 
[jerimttcd the fouling will soon extend along the 
rifling, causing mutilation of the bullets and conse¬ 
quently inaccuracy. There is, however, a great 
advantage in being able to use cartridges of different 
lengths and power in one gun, while a little care 
and watchfulness will prevent fouling. The 
difference in accuracy would not lit 1 noticeable to 
the average man in off-hand shooting 

The trouble you are having with your reloaded 
ammunition for the .28 caliber Officer Model Colt 
is evidently caused by using a black powder primer 
for a smokeless powder load. The proper primer 
for smokeless powder in the .38 $. 8: W. Special 
cartridge is the U. M. C. No. 6, or the Winchester 
l § W, Try a 2 grain load of Laflirt & Earn! Bulk- 
eye smokeless powder; be very careful not to in¬ 
crease the load, If you do not End this satisfac¬ 
tory, tell me your trouble,"—R. A. K.] 


THE THREE-BARREL GUN 

Editor Gun Department: Having on several 
occasions seen in the different American sports¬ 
men magazines inquiries in regard to three-barrel 
guns, the undersigned wish to state that we both 
own three-barrel guns made by the Royal Gun 
Company, Wheeling, West Virginia, with factory 
at Moundsville, \V. Va. Our guns arc both 16 
gauge shot barrels and .25-20 single shot rifle; 
length of barrels, 2S inches. The guns made by 
this company arc beautiful arms, made in different 
calibers and lengths, and as for finish they are 
not surpassed by any guns made, price considered, 
of course. As we have had considerable dealings 
with the Royal Gun Company, and therefore know 
whereof we speak, we most heartily recommend 
them to anyone wishing a high grade American 
made arm, modem in every way, and built to suit 
and shoot for business as well as pleasure. The 
advantage of having a rifle as well as shot gun 
with you always on your hunting trips ought to he 
plainly evident to all lovers of hunting and especially 
so when cost and weight of a Royal three-barrel 
gun is about the same as a good double barrel. 
Hoping you may lie able to use this testimony and 
expecting to see The Royal Gun Company's add 
in vour valuable magazine, vve remain, very' truly 
yours, C. V. V. MICHELSEN, 

H, B. WUNRATH. 


B. 0. L. TVs ADDRESS WANTED 

Wc have a long and interesting communication 
from a contributor who signs himself “B, O. L. TV 
which we cannot print unless we have the writer's 
name and address. We would like to communi¬ 
cate with the writer. 
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THE TELESCOPE SIGHT 

PART I 

Bv EDWARD C CROSSMAN 


T HE grizzly has joined the dodo-bird over 
the horizon; the big-horn is to be found 
only on the highest of the high mountain 
ranges; the antelope has disappeared from the 
sportsmanV fist of fair game; even the deer has 
retreated before the annual hunter army anti is no 
longer to be found in his old haunts. 

If his quarry In; bear or sheep or goats or elk, 
tlte sportsman must seek the western mountains, 
Ihir deepest woods or Canada and at the end of 
his game ward trek, has not more than a haff- 
chanre of landing the desired trophy. 

Politician -made laws; neglect such as lets Wy¬ 
oming's elk starve to death by the thousands with 
each hard winter and Ignorance of a single one 
of the hundreds of precautions that European 
sportsmen take to preserve their handful of game — 
all these things are more responsible for the disap¬ 
pearance of [lu- game than straight hunting bv 
law-abiding sportsmen. The seounri roily hide- 
humers did for our buffalo; market hunters thinned 
out our duck flights while pot-hunters, "sooner?,” 
and bqtinty-frce, four-legged vermin is disposing 
of what little game we have left. 

Therefore when the sportsman goes a field to 
compete with the other gam^-seekera who have 
so much the advantage of him, in the endeavor 
to secure a specimen of our fast disappearing game, 
he cannot afford to overlook a single hem that may 
legitimately help him in his quest, [l is possible 
that this article may suggest an aid to the desired 
end. 

Our present day rifles, more particularly those 
of the military type, are accurate at ranges where 
the rifles of thirty years ago would not even pitch 
their bullets. Velocities have crept up and up, 
trajectories have been accordingly flattened ami 
errors in judgment of distance have become less 
cost I v. 

Military tactics have changed to meet the im¬ 
prove numt in rifles, lighting 1^ commenced at 
distances where even the old held guns would not 


pitch Lhcir shells. The Boers in South .Africa 
persuaded the English by divers object lessons 
that a new order of things was at hand and that 
a column of companies at 1000 yards was a thing 
to be devoutly desired by the other fellows, 

^ With the thinning out of our game and the 
knowledge of the powers of the hunter that seems 
at times to be really spread about among wild 
animals, the tactics id the hunter have also changed, 
Long shots are* becoming more and more the rule 
instead of the exception, for the reason that shots 
of any kind being sinree, it may be a case of lake 
the long shot or none. 

With rifles of the old black powder type, with 
low velocity, corresponding high trajectory and 
equivalent probability of missing the object fired 
at, shots at game more than 200 yards distant were 
rare. Nor was then- much occasion for taking 
chances, game was plentiful and it was preferable 
to ]>ass on and seek something nearer than to alarm 
the game of the distrh i by a fruit k-ss shot, 

’Uith rifU-s of the New Springfield type, such as 
the Ross ,280. or the .333 Jeffrey- Mauser" or the 
.318 West fey- Richards express or the Rig by-Ma user 
with its 3,000 feet seconds, the most glaring errors 
in judging distance over ranges up to 400 yards 
will Hardly score misses on animals the size of a 
ix-ar. 

With the arrh sighted for 250 yards, taking the 
Ross .2SO as ait example, the bullet would not rise 
high enough at any of the intermediate distances 
to miss a In ar wore the sights pulled fur the center 
of his shoulder. With the bruin 300 yards away, 
50 yards 1 jey< *nd i i il- distnnc e fi>r whi r It t tie rifie 
was righted. Lite bullet would sirike but four inches 
below the point of aim. 

In other words, n Ross M0 or a Rigby-Mauser 
uf the 3,000 foot seconds class could be fired down 
a siraight pipe nine inches in diameter and the 
bul 1ct wtmid t rn v* I over 300 ya rt Is wi t ho ut falling 
enough to strike the bottom of the pipe or bring 
directed high enough to strike the top. It is hard 
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tu find a better way to illustrate what is meant by 
a fiat trajectory. 

Such rife are accurate enough to put all their 
shots in a three-foot circle at 1000 yards, and 
possess enough striking power to kill game 600 
yards away. There remains but one thing to make 
long shots effective, an aid to the vision, lx>fh in 
seeing the quarry and in aligning the eights upon 
it. Metallic sights wifi not do the work, the 
telescope will. 


which a well-known shot of that time wagered 
that the best rifle made would not place ten shots 
on a dinner plate ar 50 yards, using the new sight 
as a means of directing the rifled muzzle to the 
target. Photographic lenses were improved year 
by year, anas tig mats took the place of the old 
rectifnears as the reculnears took the place of the 
plain achromatic lenses and still our scope makers 
plodded along with cheap, uncorrected lenses, 
not even as good as the cheaper grade of photo- 



THJL GOEttTZ ^CKHTAR ' 1 SIGHT 


The idea of the telescopic sight is hot new We 
know of its use by hunters of the plains country 
as far back as the time of the Civil War. Us 
advantages arc apparent, in spite of Us long term 
of service in the hands of a few cranks about the 
country it is comparatively rare on a hunting rifle. 
The reason thereof is not hart! to find. Tele¬ 
scopes sights are scarce liecause good ones are 
scarce. Shaky mountings, designed apparently 
by the village blacksmith and executed by his 
apprentice, I tetchy optical construct inn with easily 
breakable cross-hairs, unstable adjustment of the 
lenses, apparently made by a pop-bottle factory, 
pour illumination, small field, uneorrected lenses 
that produced color fringes anti very little else 
visible to the user—in short, instruments that were 
as easily broken as a Sevres cup and unsatisfactory 
when in their whole condition, comprised the 
telescopic sights from which the* American sports¬ 
man could make his selection'— but which he 
rarely did. 


the centah sight dismounted 


Telescopic sight factories came and went, the 
coming attended with the blare of trumpets, the 
going with the tears of their creditors and yet the 
telescopic sight that would give satisfaction on the 
sorting ride, failed to appear. 

One of the old companies tluu promised much 
and aroused the hopes of the believers in this form 
of sight was the old Cataract Company which 
put out a glass that looked line, fitted with micro¬ 
meter mounts fore and aft and amidships— and with 


graphic objectives and stuck their freaks to high 
power, hard-kicking rife with mounts consisting 
of wobbly clock springs and thumb screws. If 
the rifle happened to get a hard knock on a hunting 
trip, the owner delivered the funeral oration of 
his telescope sight in language that he didn’t use 
in his position as superintendent of the Sunday 
school and went back to metallic sights. 

The problem of mounting a telescope to a rifle 
is one not easily solved. True, an infinitesimal 
I>art of the ingenuity used to perfect our Hoc 
presses and our gasoline motors would have solved 
lHe problem muy £mir But working out the 
optical part of the telescope sight to a satisfactory 
ending is not hard and tlu- fact that our makers 
are just now commencing to wake up does not 
mean that telescopic sights equal to our fine field 
glasses could rot have liven produced before in 
this country. 

The first step forward in recent years was the 
decision of the United States Government to furnish 
its troops with the telescope sight 
and the meeting of the Government 
requirements by the Warner & Sw&sey 
Company of Cleveland with their 
splendid prismatic glass. It is the first 
respectable American telescope sight. 
May it be but one of a large and 
illustrious family. The Government 
has purchased HHJO of these 
sights at a cost given as $41 -00 
each, for the use of the best shois of 
the regular armv and the National 
Guard. Ninety per cent of the reports received 
from the users of these sights have been favorable, 
while the wonderful shooting of Captain Casey 
with one of the first turned out may be recalled. 
Casey laid down at an unknown distance from a 
reguLar Government “C" target, twelve feet long 
by six high with three foot bullseyt, dropped his 
first shot so dose to the target that it ricochet ted 
into the **3” ring below the bull, planted his next 
one directly into the “4 1 * ring and then shot eighteen 
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straight bulls at a distance of what he afterward 
learned was a mile* 

The Government sight is of course complicated 
and with finely graduated elevating and traversing 
discs, adding to its cost* Ir Is of the prismatic 
pattern and is six power* This power would l>e 
too great except for the use of a military shot* 
using it constantly in the prone position where the 
rifle is held steadily. 

With simple mountings, simpler devices for ob¬ 
taining lateral and vertical movement of the scope, 
this glass should be obtainable for about $23.LK) 
and it is to be hoped that the makers will sec their way 
clear to market It tn this form. 

Thousands of telescope sights are sold annually 
in the United States for use on target rifles and for 
use in shooting small game with rifles of light recoil. 
For this use the popularity of the scope is steadily 
increasing* Hut put the same telescope that gave 
excellent results on a heavy target arm, on the 


for those riflemen who desire to shoot both Indoors 
and out and who therefore want to make quick 
changes in the focus of their telescopes from per¬ 
haps 200 yards to 50 feet. The illumination of the 
Winchester glass is very fine, the mounts are being 
worked out to give got*! results on any ri lit; made 
and it may be regarded as the best American tele¬ 
scopic sight yet produoed—outside the Warner & 
Swasey Government glass. 

But it should he remembered that a glass entire I v 
satisfactory for target work may not be the thing 
for a hunting rifle* 

The field of the Winchester scope, while brilliant, 
is too small for a hunting glass, nor are micrometer 
mountings indicated for rough usage. For com¬ 
parison, the best Winchester glass of five power 
gives a field of five feet, eight inches, at 100 feet* 
The standard German glasses of the same power 
give a field of ten feel. The Winchester three power 
glass gives a field of four feet, ten inches at 100 feet. 



IKE WINCHESTER TELESCOPE RIFLE SIGHT 


rifle for your big game shooting trip, a rifle with 
heavy recoil and that is perhaps treated with a 
considerable less degree of tenderness than the 
target arm. The cross-hairs will break, from the 
jar of the recoil, the mountings will get out of ad¬ 
justment from the occasional falls the rifle may 
gel and the user will be lucky if the whole tl klt ani 
caboodle" doesn’t go to smash through an extra 
hard fall of the rifle. 

Strangely enough, the development of the tele¬ 
scope sight has been, in the United Stales, for 
target rifles principally* In Europe the reverse 
is true, the glasses there being designed primarily 
for game shooting and that on rifles of heavy recoil 

A glass that is built to give satisfactory service 
for game shooting, having brilliant field, and one 
of large size, strong and permanent mountings 
and of construction substantial enough t j stand 
the jars to which the hunting arm is occasionally 
subjected, tan be very easily adapted to target 
work* Its only lack in this respect is that it has 
not the finely adjusted mountings that will allow 
small changes on the target. 

But tin? converse does not follow-—that a scope 
that is satisfactory for target work is necessarily 
satisfactory for use on a hunting rifle. A glass 
with weak mountings, small and dark field and 
rather shaky lens and crosshair design sc ill give 
perhaps good results, at the target, if it is treated 
tenderly* For hunting it is entirely unstilled. 

There are several glasses of American make that 
give good satisfaction for use in target shooting. 
The best of these is the new Winchester scope, which 
embodies improvements both optically and in 
other respects that our glasses have heretofore 
lacked. Among these good points may be men¬ 
tioned the splendid, brilliant field of the glasses, 
the fine mountings, the different forms of retieules—* 
crosshairs — and the micrometer adjustment of 
the object glass. This latter is particularly useful 


The German glasses give a field of about seven¬ 
teen feet with this power. Comment is unnecessary. 

There is not a single glass of American manu¬ 
facture, outside the Warner & Swasey that is of 
the modern, prismatic, large field type* To get 
a satisfactory hunting glass we have to go to the 
Germans, who lead the world in every branch of 
optical construction from field glasses to photo¬ 
graphic tenses. 

for hunting, the telescope sight enlarges the 
game, making the animal plainly visible and ena¬ 
bling the cross-hair to be put anywhere on its body 
with some degree of certainty. It takes away 
the strain of endeavoring to focus three different 
things at once, necessary with the open sight. It 
shows game where the light is poor or where it 
blends with its surroundings in such a way lhat 
it could not be made out over metallic sights. 



TOE MICROMETER AUJCST11ENT OF THE 
OBJECTIVE LENS 

It reduces the excuses of Tom Fool for shooting 
at a fellow human under the impression that the 
victim was a head of game. It acts to some extent 
as a range finder and last but not least, gives the 
man with eyes too old to lunger use the metallic 
rights, a renewed lease of life in the rifle game. 

On the other hand it h costly, it adds weight 
to the rifle and adds a little mure chance for brush 
or limbs to catch. U may interfere to some extent 
with the action of the rifle unless properly mounted 
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and it may bang the shooter m the eye unless the 
glass is so arranged optically that the eye relief is 
great enough to do away with this danger. 

A properly built and mourned scope mil stand 
the racket as well as the rifle Itself, Carried In 
its its scabbard, as it should be in places where 
shots at game are not imminent, it is no more of 
an encumbrance than a small hatchet or knife. 
The Germans have worked out the mounting 
problem so their scopes do not interfere with even 
a bolt action, the hardest of all rifles on which to 
mount a telescope. The principal objection is 
their cost. 

A glance at the construction of a telescope sight 
may be of interest as the inner workings of this 
form of sight seem to be a mystery to many rifle 
lovers. I n i t s si nip lest a nd poores t fo t m t he te le scopc 
sight is a terrestrial telescope, with two stops 
added and a pair of cross-hairs set in the tube. 
The image is formed by the object glass as in the 
ordinary telescope and it is brought to the eye 
in its magnified form by the eye piece — merely a 
co m pound microscope. 

There are usually two stops or diaphragms—- 
pieces of metal with circular holes in them smaller 
than the lenses before which they are placed. 
One of these is in the focus of the eye piece to cut 
out extraneous ray's of light and to give the field 
of the glass a well defined form. The other stop 
Is usually in the focus of the lens nearest the object 
glass, set where the rays cross and therefore cutting 
out very little light. With a proper system of 
achromatic lenses this slop is cut out. 

Terrestrial telescopes have what is called "erect¬ 
ing” lenses in the eye piece, this to bring the image 
to the eye in an erect instead of an inverted position. 
These lenses, made up usually of other simpler 
and cheap elements, cut down the field and light 
in the process, the result being the image we get 
in using the cheaper form of telescopes, field 
glasses or telescopic sights. 

With a full set of corrected, achromatic lenses 
used in the telescope, the field is enlarged and the 
brilliancy is increased, even though the prism lx* 
not used. But achromatic lenses cost money 
and therefore are not used in this country by 
most nf the makers. The result is the poor field 
and light obtained by most American scope makers. 

The prismatic glass is merely a modification of 
the terrestrial type but uses a pair of prisms set 
somewhere along the tube for the purpose of 
inverting the image. The image Ihus inverted 
by passing the my of light through the prisms, 
is passed to the eye through :t simple astro mica 1 
eye piece, without the loss of light and field of the 
ordinary telescope. Almost the same results 
can lie obtained by using large achromatic lenses 
in the sytem — as typified by the Goertz "Certar” 
and the half-dozen standard German-made tele¬ 
scope sights. In the prismatic telescope the prisms 
may be set in a little box, offset from the top of 
the tube, like the Hensoldt and the Goertz "Per- 
nox, ts or the tube may be in the elbow joint shape 
of the Zeiss, illustrated In this article. In the 
Hen soldi glass, for example, the ray passes through 
the object glass then through a 60 degree prism, is 
bent, sent through a 45 degree prism, Is bent again 
and sent out to the eye piece, being bent four times 
in progress. 

The cross-hair is usually set in the focus of 
the object lens and may be of any design fancied 

[to be c 



The first telescope sight tried by the army. used here as a, 
ran«e finder. The present winy telescope is a tnodlficatioo 
Ot [his. 

by the rifleman. The German makers furnish 
tlic following variations of the straight spider, 
cross-hairs with which we are familiar: 

A heavy horizontal hair with a dot in the center. 
A light horizontal hair with a heavy vertical picket 
running just to the horizontal hair and terminating 
in a sharp point. The same thing with rounded 
point. A light horizontal hair with vertical hair 
coming up just to the horizontal one. A heavy 
horizontal hair with light hair for its center part 
and a dot set on the light hair. The same thing 
with light vertical hair crossing the dot. Four 
heavy half-hairs, running vertically and horizont¬ 
ally but leaving a small circle In the center in 
which the object to be hit may lie drawn. 'This 
te the form mentioned by Captain Casey in his 
suggestions to the Government ament the new scope. 
Still another form of hair consists of three heavy 
half-hairs, one of them vertical and two horizontal, 
leaving the hole In the center of the ones just 
referred to, but having also two diagonal light hairs 
coming to a center in the opening of the heavy 
ones. Probably the best form of all is the Sight 
horizontal hair with heavy picket hair coming to a 
point just above the horizontal hair. Few of these 
forms of cross-hairs continue higher than the 
horizontal hair, leaving the field clear and not 
obstructing the view of the game sighted upon. 

To obtain elevation these hairs are set in a mov¬ 
able frame in the tube and the frame slides up 
and down in its slot under the impulse of a gradu¬ 
ated milled screw-head on top of the tube. None 
of the German telescopes for hunting rifles have 
movable tubes like the American devices for ob¬ 
taining rhanges of elevation. Some of the German 
glasses are mounted with no provision for obtain¬ 
ing lateral adjustment. This te a mistake. Others 
are arranged with a heavy screw with head fitted 
for a detachable key. Turning this screw moves 
the entire mount in a dovetailed slot, a strong 
form of construction and one not offering much 
chance for loss of adjustment. None of these 
glasses arc mounted with the shaky springs and 
sliding mountings affected by American makers, 
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TESTING MUZZLE BLAST 


M R. F. W, MANH*S wonderful book, The 
Bullets' Flight from Powder to Target," 
upsets a good many popular theories! and 
one is the commonly accepted one concerning 
the effect of disturbing the muzzle blast. Dr. 
Mann introduces the chapter with some inter¬ 
esting remarks relative to the personal element 
versus mechanical rifle shooting. He says: 

In writing an exclusive personal experience 
it is not easy to entirely cliurinate the egoism of 
it ; but the writer hopes under this heading, to 
dispose of it to a large extern, and begs the read¬ 
er’s forbearance while doing so. 

During all the years of my rifle experimenting, 
one to five shots was often a day’s work; ten to 
fifteen was the usual number; rarely as high as 
thirty were made. It was my habit to lay out 
the experiment and prepare the ammunition 
before the day’s shooting, sometimes requiring 
months. Before making a test group everything 
is made ready on the range, quiet days selected, 
flags set, etc. All original groups were carefully 
filed away and accurate copies of such will lie 
seen here illustrated in part and tabulated in full 
I have no system to uphold or defend, my search 
being simply and solely after mechanical mcuracy 
in rifle and ammunition, and thus far no system 
has been found too laborious to test that held 
out any promise of producing results or accu¬ 
rate grtmps; thus all the work might be termed 
mechanical rifle shooting, personal element 1 wring 
absolutely eliminated as far as possible. My 
whole work has been alone and carried out on 
my own initiative, regardless of systems or com¬ 
petition with others; it bring an axiom with me 
that when competition enters scientific investiga¬ 
tion exits. 

During the two years’ work at the Milford 
range, where competition ran high with the other 
members of the club, it had no influence upon 
me; my own shooting bull of 100,yards they had 
no vise for. Under these methods it was soon dis¬ 
covered how difficult it is to find what one wants 
to know. 

It is easy to sit about the fireside or under the 
shade of Lite home trees, after a day’s work at 
competitive rifle practice, and talk over the causes 


of bad shots, and its good fellowship's pleasures 
are not to be denied; but it Is not so easy to prove 
by repeated and maybe, costly experiments that 
our fine theories arc correct. 

After 1899 another range was built cm the home¬ 
stead farm, sixteen milts from Milford, for during 
that year the Milford rifle club was given up, 
disbanded, and the fine shooting house was pre¬ 
sented to a blacksmith for a shop. 

It was about this time I wrote Mr. E. A. Leo¬ 
pold, Norristown, Fa., and his first letter showed 
that he was no ordinary rifle student; correspon¬ 
dence with other riflemen amounted to very little 
because they seemed to follow entirely different 
lines of investigation, or none at all. Mr. Leo¬ 
pold was original in thought and methods of in¬ 
vestigating in many respects, and our correspon¬ 
dence became quite voluminous. Looking over 
his letters recently, I was surprised to find there 
were 280, extending over about six years, which 
contained questions and problems relating to 
rifle experimenting which were worth preservation. 

If the personal factor in rifle shooting can be 
wholly eliminated, as has been conscientiously 
attempted in these experiments and tests, the 
opportunity would then seem wide open for discov¬ 
ering defects in the rifle and its ammunition, or 
the cause of the x-error, the constant and varying 
deflections of the bullet from a bull’s eye. 3f 
mechanical accuracy can be attained, the per¬ 
sonal element required will be that of pure skill 
in handling the arm. If the obstructions to the 
accurate flight of a bullet are such that they can- 
nt t be scientifically overcome, are they not worth 
discovering, so the rifleman may approximate a 
distinction between these and his own skill? 

If this aspect of the rifle shorting question is 
clear to the reader, I am confident that the years 
spent in the effort and the multiplicity of tests 
and experiments made, to discover the cause of 
the x-error, and what the rifle can mechanically 
l>e made to do T will be useful. 

Target shooting and shooting from a fixed^rest 
such as I have used in afl these experiments are 
so different from each other that a word regard¬ 
ing the meaning of the term “mechanical rifle 
shooting" by way of explanation, is offered. 
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Target shooting by sighting with rifle held in 
the hands, butt against shoulder, or with rifle 
held on a rest, is universally a method the whole 
object of which is to hit a given point or target. 
This is rifle shooting In which the personal ele¬ 
ment enters to a great extent. Mechanical rifle 
shooting eliminates at once the personal factor 
as far as possible, for the rifle barrel rests upon 
a fixed base. 

But the main distinction, which should be 
dearly understood, lies in the fact that in this 
mechanical shooting no attempt is made to hit 
anything like a mark, the object being to have 
the shots prim on the pit per wherever natural 
laws throw them, and to have the line of fire remain 
the same from shot to shot. With few excep¬ 
tions ail experiments here recorded are those of 
strictly "mechanical rifle shooting 11 as under¬ 
stood by the definition the writer has endeavored 
to make dear. 

No doubt these complied tests will inlcres 
those mechanically inclined more than competitive 
rifle shooters, where a large number of shots are 
required without cleaning; but the latter class 
are reminded that if mechanical accuracy can 
be obtained, competitive shooting will quickly 
follow in its wake. 

Test 34a.—This barrel, a Ross-Pope, second¬ 
hand barrel, ,32 caliber No. 4, octagon, seemed 
to be doing such good work, it was subjected to 
several tests in an attempt to discover the power 
or influence of the muzzle blast upon flying bullets. 
An oak plank six inches wide was placed directly 
under the course of bullet at the muzzle lying 
against bottom of the barrel as it lav in the ma¬ 
chine rest, thus causing the bullet and muzzle 
blast to pass for six Inches only half an inch from 
upper surface of plank; upon discharging, the 
bullet printed in its normal group; plank exerted 
no influence. 


The plank was then raised and placed so the 
bullet and blast passed only one-fourth inch above 
it; again discharging, bullet printed in its normal 
place on the target. Several limes the plank 
was thus raised until bullet flew across as near 
its surface as possible without touching, and prints 
still kept their normal position. 

A trough was built six inches long, its two sides 
at right angles, and placed tightly against the 
muzzle, causing bullet to pass through only inch 
from the two surfaces, and still it printed a normal 
group at target, notwithstanding the fact that 
ilie heavy muzzle blast was closely confined for 
six inches by two adjacent sides which, one would 
suppose, should blow the bullet widely out of 
line, No mailer how the plank was arranged 
at the muzzle, the blast scented powerless to de¬ 
flect the bullet, and, in fact, the best groups were 
made when shooting along the angled bottom 
of this trough. 

This indicates that general conclusions ob¬ 
tained among riflemen, "that the muzzle of rifle 
should he kept away from near obstructions when 
shooting,” are erroneous, and that no error can 
come By having muzzle, when aiming,close to plank 
of the shooting table. 

Test 35.—On November 8, 1900, with the 
same rifle which shooLs smaller groups when its 
muzzle was penned in by two adjacent sides, 
\V. K, Mann was into rested to make further tests 
trn the same line; so a square box was fit led and 
driven on over the muzzle end, thus retaining 
to n certain extent the Blast on all sides* Then 
mandrels were carefully made and Babbitt metal 
poured over them and the barrel's muzzle; with¬ 
drawing the mandrel, a bell-shaped muzzle was 
formed, four and a half inches long, from which 
all surplus metal was removed to make this bell 
muzzle as light as possible. The bullet, flying 
through this muzzle, surrounded by the blast, 
printed four inches higher, at 100 yards, than 
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FIGURE 21—THE RANGE WITH ITS MUSLIN COVER 


when shot without this extra two and one-ha If 
pounds added weight; otherwise it made normal 
groups, Tliis higher c leva lion was simply due 
to less buckle in the rifle and not to any influence 
of the muzzle blast as disclosed by tests imme¬ 
diately following. 

This barrel, without metal end added, at muzzle 
and shoulder rest, front brace two inches from 
muzzle, made a group four one-half inches higher 
than when brace was placed twenty inches from it 

During September 2, 1901, with the same rifle 
at muzzle and shoulder rest, it printed four inches 
higher with front brace at extreme end of barrel 
than when placed ten inches back. The groups, 
using bell muzzle of November 8, with front rest 
at extreme end, were 3,75 inches; with bell muzzle 
removed and front rest at extreme end, the group 
size was 2.25 inches, both printing in same place, 

A 10-shut group was then made with bell muzzle 
and front rest ten inches from it; size of group 
was 3,75 inches. Again removing bell muzzle, 
leaving fmnt rest in same position and group 
size was 2.75 inches, printing four inches lower 
than the be tl-muzzle group. Driving on the 
lx?31 muzzle again, one shot was made which primed 
in center of group which had just printed four 
inches above normal, line of fire being kept al¬ 
ways the same. 

There is no reason for believing that the muzzle 
blast had anything to do towards making the 
group an inch larger, nor are there reasons for 
supposing that the Babbitt metal casting was rigid 
with the I jam-1, so movement between them may 
have caused the groups to grow an inch. This 
bell-shaped muzzle test was not id much value 
because the two one-half jxjunds attached to the 
muzzle brought in oLher errors, the influence of 
which could not be fully ascertained. 

Such tests as these and many others, which 
we were constantly devising, were not valueless. 
They caused our minds to dwell upon the bullet's 
flight. They entertained us and held our minds 
in a studying mood. We had not discovered 
for what we were searching anti had no idea of the 
form of the things after winch w-e were looking. 
We prided ourselves that we were not over 


particular as to what form an experiment should 
take, provided its results w f ere novel, Our desire 
was to keep our minds constantly alert by sur¬ 
prising experiments. 

Fig, 19 illustrates the manner in which the 
rest retains telescope or rifle barrel, showing the 
scope inclosed by its concentric rings lying within 
it, and by its side lies the rifle barrel, also fitted 
to its concentric rings, ready to replace the scajje 
in rest; tilted against the barrel is a concentric 
action which is screwed to chamber end of barrel 
for firing. 

This is not an adjustable machine rest, but 
having line of fire and line of sight identical and 
uniform from month to month, always ready 
for immediate use, Is a marked advantage. In 
short, the good qualities of this V-rest and con¬ 
centric actions when mechanical rifle shooting 
is to be performed are self-evident. It takes the 
buckle all out of the barrel, for the heavier the 
charge the higher it prints, very different from 
the normal muzzle and shoulder rest. The rota¬ 
tion test from this rest indicates whether dealing 
with a we 11-straightened bore or otherwise. 

Not to individualize the many other machine 
rests that have been devised and utilized to more 
or less extent, it is claimed for this that by remov¬ 
ing the action and stock from rifle and substitut¬ 
ing a concentric action, a long step has been taken 
towards a successful construction of a strictly 
mechanical rest. 

As an illustration of action of the rifle barrel 
in the rest, which will be appreciated, may be 
mentioned the fact that a four-inch steel spirit 
level balanced across the top flat of a .32-40 bar¬ 
rel, when ready for discharge, is not disturbed 
or jarred w f hcn the barrel is discharged, recoils 
to the block, and rebounds again. The level 
rides on the top flat as if nothing had happened. 

A description of this V-rest would not lx- com¬ 
plete without the following caution i The line 
of fire is supposed io be the continuation of a 
straight line drawn through center of Ixjrc of tin- 
arm to be tested. This definition is simple 'enough 
if bore of the rifle is straight from end to end. Ro¬ 
tation tests with this V-rest, however, indicate 
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that the Ixire of a rifle is seldom straight, often 
far from U ; the line of fire from an ordinary arm* 
therefore, is not easy of definition. In a curved 
barrel this line might be a straight one drawn 
through the center of that part of the bore which 
imparts the final direction to projectile before 
leaving the barrel, therefore it is not certain that 
line of V and line of fire lie always in the same 
direction; and this fact has been a serious handi- 
cap ail through different experiments attempted 
at this range. 

The concentric actions so intimately associated 
with Shooting Gibraltar and its V-rcst are too 
important to drop without further notice and 
illustration, Fig. 20 shows three concentric ac¬ 
tions on the right, with hook for drawing bolt 
and wire which acts as a trigger. This wire i rigger 
acts in open slot, shown at top of two actions, 


which are represented cocked ready for firing; 
giving the bolt a slight turn, but before it readies 
the primer, the trigger is separated from it. This 
whole action is unscrewed from barrel to insert 
charge, and no appreciable time is lost in the 
operation. Several bushings arc also seen in 
this cut, which adapt the actions to the threads 
of various makes of barrels* These actions have 
been used five or more years without breakage 
or accident* 

1 his description of our ideal regarding a range 
which did accommodate itself to solving the ques¬ 
tions self-proposed cannot be better dosed than 
by the presentation of a photographic il lustra- 
lion {Fig. 21,) showing its location and appear¬ 
ance, with its muslin cover, as seen from north 
ride of head of the mill-pond which lay between 
it and the homestead farmhouse* 


THE NEW SAVAGE RIFLE 


A T no time since the manufacture of t he first ,22 
caliber rim-fire cartridge in America has there 
been such wide-spread interest manifested m 
,22 caliber arms as at the present time. The Na¬ 
tional Rifle Association in fostering international 
matches with Lhe tiny bore, is doing a real mis¬ 
sionary work. The N* R. A. Imerclub League 
and the N. R. A. Intercollegiate League have 
also done much to popuhrire the sport, while 
such hotly contested tournaments as that of the 
Indoor ,22 Caliber Rifle League of the U. S. and 
the annual round-up at Zettlers famous gallery 
shows a genuine awakening, while the names of 
the noted marksmen who participated in the shirt¬ 
ing proves tlie movement to Ijc t not a temporary 
boom but a healthy natural growth. There are 
various other reasons for the growing popularity 
of .22 caliber rifle shooting in America, but per¬ 
haps the principal one is the number and variety 
of excellent small caliber arms supplied by our 
enterprising manufacturers at such ridiculously 
low prices as to place them within the reach of 
every one possessed of the shooting instinct* li 
is but a few years since our markets were flooded 
with cheap foreign rifles, crude in workmanship, 
with the most primitive system of breech closure, 
without a single claim to grace of form or beauty 
of finish aral most of them actually unsafe to use. 
Owing to the genius of our native inventors and 
enterprise of our armorers the sit union has been 
completely changed. Instead of having only 
an antequated single shot, lip up with cast metal 
frame, and a foreign made loosely breeched, grease 
spitting, squirt-gun to select from we have at 
least half a dozen of the world’s greatest armorers, 
each with several different models of the ,22 of 
distinctively American invention and make to 
supply our needs. We still have much to accom¬ 
plish in the way of ]>erfecLmg and standardizing 
our ammunition, and improving our arms to con¬ 
form to new ideas and changing conditions, but 


the improvement must originate with ourselves 
as even the English who are our closest competi¬ 
tors^ with the rifle, admit the superiority of our 
miniature arms and ammunition. 

Among the progressive American armorers 
who arc doing so much to popularize the sport 
of rifle shooting is the Savage Arms Company of 
Utica* New York. Since the first model of the 
Savage rifle was placed in the hands of discrim¬ 
inating sportsmen in 1899 there has been a gen¬ 
eral up lift in the quality of all America rifled 
arms. The standards established and main¬ 
tained by the Savage Company for the material, 
workmanship and finish of their arms arc dis¬ 
tinctively their own and while thev might be dup¬ 
licated they cannot be surpassed' The mechan¬ 
ical principle of the Savage- arms has not only 
been proved to lie correct by everv known test 
for strength, durability and safety,' but in com¬ 
pactness of bulk and symmetry of design it lends 
itself admirably to the full graceful curving lines 
of exceptional beauty which distinguish the Sav¬ 
age arms in every grade. While inspecting the 
various models, even a casual observer could not 
fail to be impressed with the exquisite pnipor¬ 
tions, perfect balance and staunch rigid feeling 
which ts characteristic only of high grade arms. 
These are only some of the good features which 
invest the Savage weapons with an individuality 
all their own. Ever ready to meet lhe demand 
for the latest and best in firearms and to antici¬ 
pate the wants of the shooting fraternity the Sav¬ 
age people have recently placed a new *22 caliber 
repeating rifle on the market to lie known as the 
Model 1909, This dainty little arm was not 
designed especially for any particular purpose, 
but was specially designed for every purpose to 
which a rifle of its caliber could properly Ije ap¬ 
plied* It embodies all the good points of the 
Savage Model 19b3 which has proved to be a 
great favorite with lovers of the small bore rifle* 
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The Model 1909 has a twenty-inch round barrel 
beautifully tapered from receiver to muzzle and 
finely rifled with an eighteen-inch twist. It will 
shoot the ,22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle 
cartridges in one barrel without change of me¬ 
chanism. The new arm measures thirty-six 
inches over all t has a shapely shot gun stuck, 
thirteen inches long, with straight grip a drop of 
two and seven-eighths inches at the heed and one 
and three-fourths inches at the comb; with the 
specifications here noted the superiority of the 
Model 1909 for fancy shooting, practise at flying 
objects and all lines' of shooting requiring speed 
of manipulation and accuracy of fire will be at 
once apparent. A feature of the n.,w arm and 


solid block of milled steel, one and one-half inches 
long and half an inch square is wedged between 
the chamber and a deep shoulder cut in the solid 
top of the receiver; the shoulder and seat for the 
breech bolt are cut at a slight upward angle so 
that increased pressure from the chamber only 
serves to lock the mechanism more securely and » 
breech up the arm more closely. Owing to the 
position of the breech block, the size and compact¬ 
ness of the working parts which HU the receiver, 
and the entire absence of unnecessary openings, 
there is absolutely no possibility of fragments 
of ruptured shell cases, burnt powder or hot melted 
lubricant blowing back into the shooter’s face. 
Cartridges of three lengths varying greatly in 



cme^ihai is insisted upon by up-to-date marks¬ 
men, is its convenient take down system; it is 
absurdly simple, requiring no tools, permitting 
ihe barrel to be wiped from the breech anil leav¬ 
ing every part of the mechanism easily access¬ 
ible for cleaning. There are no loose parts to 
drop out and get lost and the weapon may be 
packed in an ordinary suit case two feet long. 
The mechanism is the acme of simplicity, con¬ 
sisting of but three principal parts including 
the hammer, all of which are inclosed within the re¬ 
ceiver, leaving smooth symmetrical outlines and 
n long level sighting plane un mar red by unsightly 
projections and unbroken by differences in the 
height where barrel and receiver join, Every 


range and killing power may be placed in the 
same magazine and fired in rotation or extra 
magazines carrying but one particular kind may 
be substituted If desired. Empty shells are ejected 
from the right side; there are no other openings 
in the receiver and the ejector port is dosed se¬ 
curely except while throwing out the empty shell. 
The system of action adopted by the Savage Com¬ 
pany for their .22 caliber repeaters is the famous 
Trombone or sliding fore-end action which like 
some other features of American gun architec¬ 
ture is “A survival of the fittestWhatever 
differences of opinion we may have in regard to 
the proper action for a military or hunting arm 
of header caliber there can be no dispute as to 



THE SIMPLE TAKE-DOWN SYSTEM 


model of the Savage ,22 caliber repeating arms 
is provided with an automatic safety conveniently 
located on the upper tang like a high grade shot 
gun, where it is at all times absolutely under 
control of the shooter. The Savage Company 
is the only one to adopt the box type of magazine 
for Its .22 caliber arms; there are many'advantages 
in this method of loading. Extra magazines 
may be filled and carried in ones pocket, avail- 
aide to the hunter in an emergency, or to the snap 
shot while striving for a Speed record, A glance 
at the mechanical principle of these arms will 
convince anyone that safely to Lhe shooter was 
the dominant thought in 'the inventor's mind, 
When the action is" closed, the bolt which is a 


the superiority of the trombone action on the 
.22 caliber. It has received the unqualified en¬ 
dorsement of all the best rifle makers and users. 
The model 1909 weighs four pounds ten ounces, 
is identical in quality of material and workman¬ 
ship with the Model 1903 although it sells for 
less. 

The Savage Company have recently issued J 
a new catalogue of their arms showing the differ¬ 
ent models in various styles of stocking and dec¬ 
oration. It is surely a work of art which every % 
gun lover should secure as it will give you new 
ideas on the possibilities of combining beauty 
with utility in gun building. ^ 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY MARKSMAN¬ 
SHIP 


F ROM the earliest ages when primitive man 
was compelled to depend on his patiently 
acquired skill with the crude weapons of 
his time to provide food for his frowsy family and 
Jess skillful dependents, certain individuals/ who 
excelled in the use of weapons of war or the chase 
were, by virtue of their prowess, accorded a high 
place in every community. Not un frequently 
there were those who, from natural emtownment, 
superior intelligence or persistent effort, so far 
excelled their fellows in their ability to feed or 
defend the community, that their fame soon spread 
far beyond local boundries, exciting the envy and 
jealousy, or challenging the admiration of rival 
champions. To excell in anything that makes 
for the benefit of the common-wealth means the 
raise and plaudits of our less talented fellow men, 
ut when this superiority is self-acquired and takes 
the form of physical, intellectual or technical ex¬ 
cellence, there are few indeed so small and narrow 
as to deny the deserving their measure of admira¬ 
tion* It is this desire to win the good opinion of 
our fellow man, and th inborn love of approbation 
and pride of accomplishment that ever urges us 
to renewed effort. The world does not soon forget 
those of its heroes whose fame rests on personal 
skill and ability to do things. The sling of the 
shepherd tioy wilt still f>e remembered when vic¬ 
tories of many a military genius will have ljuen 
long forgotten. A good marksman has always 
l been honored among his fellows, for the reason 
\t t to become one implies a certain element of 
leadership, just as it did in the stone age. We 
[ naturally associate superb health, fault less vision, 
nerves of steel, good judgment, and capacity for 
leadership with marksmanship. Every one ad- 
\ mires these qualities in men, and to this cause we 
may justly attribute, in a largo degree, the universal 
admiration with which a good shot is regarded. 
Few of us could name in order the kings of England, 


but most of us could describe with minute detail 
the feats of marksmanship performed bv Robin 
Hood and his ‘ Meme Men.” We may be a 
trifle foggy cm the early history of New York but 
we have a clear mental picture of Natty Rumpo 
dropping two wild pigeons out of the air as they 
crossed in their flight, with a single bullet froin 
his long barreled rifle* ,4sk a school boy what he 
knows of the histor} T of Kentucky and it is the 
famous scout and rifleman, Daniel Boone, who is 
at once the central figure of his thoughts. Of the 
many brave and efficient officers and professional 
fighting men who figured in the western Indian 
wars but few names are remembered, while the 
famous shots and scouts like Carson, Codv and 
Hickok, are still spoken of with ad mi rut ion and 
regarded with a sentiment akin to here worship. 
All the world loves a good shot, and it is this in¬ 
herited love of the art of shooting and the lingering 
romance of former days, when the rifle and pistol 
were essential to personal safety, that makes us 
forego the alurements of a hundred other attrac¬ 
tions and flock to witness the feats of marksman¬ 
ship of our present day experts* Snap shooting 
with rifle and pistol at flying objects is an art 
original with American marksmen, and one in 
which they are still supreme, American frontier 
history is richly embellished with the names of men 
who, in their time, were great marksmen, but it 
was not until the opening up of the great West, 
with its limitless game fields and incidental but 
perpetual Indian warfare, that we began to hear 
of the wizznrd-like performances of such masters 
of a man’s weapons as Wild Bill, Dr. Carver, 
Col* Cody, Major Powell (White Beaver), and 
hundrdes of others primps less famous but scarcely 
less expert in the handling of fire arms* ft was 
to a great extent, the conditions under which these 
men lived that made them good marksmen, but it 
was the invention of the Winchester repeating 
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Nos. 1 and 2—Mrs. Topperwein breaking live blue rocks in the air. No. 3—Mr, Topperwdn 
breaking smalt pieces of coal with a rifle from an auto going twenty miles an hour. 

















No, 4—A backward mirror shot with a ,44 revolver. No, 5—Breaking two objects at once, one in 
fronb one behind. No, 0—Making a double With revolver. No- 7^Breaking a flying and a stationary 
object at the same time. 
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NO, 8—SHOOTING TWO REVOLVERS AT THE SAME TIME 


rifle and the.' Colt’s six shooter, Ixith distinctively 
American weapons, that made their names syn¬ 
onymous with speed and prec ision in the handling 
of Are arms, for all time. So wonderful was the 
work of our Western plainsmen with rifle and six 
shooter that there are many belonging to the more 
conservative and conventional class of shooters, 
who have repeatedly challenged the veracity of 
history, or the ability of any mordern expert to 
duplicate their feats of marksmanship and manipu¬ 
lation, However, notwithstanding the fact (hat 
the strenuous conditions which developed our 
earlier generation of shooting stars, have passed 
forever, we still have modest, unassuming shooting 
enthusiasts who can duplicate and surpass the most 
difficult stunts of our former champions. There 
are those still among us who have seen some of 
the crack shots of the frontier of later days shoot 
when at their best, we have also seen some of the 
best shots of today with their up-to-date methods 
and are therefore well qualified to pass judgment 
as to their respective merits as marksmen. We 
should, in fairness, remember ihaL automatic ami 
self-loading arms of light caliber, and smokeless 
ammunition, have made the more spectacular features 
of snap shooting possible. But the writer behoves 
that even with the old lever action ,44 Winchester 
rifle and the single action six shooter, most of our 
shooting men of today would be more than a march 
for the celebrities of the western frontier. Not 
alone our snap shots, but our long range and 
military rifle men could give the truly great shots 
among the buffalo hunters a run for the trophy. 
Undoubted ly, the l wo To pj >e rwei n s a re (he grea test 
living exponents of snap shooting. With rifle, 
revolver and shot gun, they duplicate every diffi¬ 
cult feat of marksmanship practiced by the past 
masters and have invented a number of their own, 
never before heard of or attempted bv any one, 
however skillful. Some weeks ago u correspondent 


who is interested in fancy shooting, request* d us to 
publish a few cuts showing some of the positions 
assumed and a description of what is possible 
for a good shot to accomplish. Through the 
courtesy and generosity of Mr, Topper we in and 
his gif toil and winsome wee wife and shooting 
partner, we are able to publish a scries of photo¬ 
graphs showing several of Lire most difficult and 
complicated shots ever attempted with rifle and 
pistol. 

Cuts Nos. I and 2 show Mrs. Topperwein break¬ 
ing live blue rock targets thrown in the air simul¬ 
taneously, No. 1 shows result of the second shot. 
No. 2 t as taken, shows the result of four shots and 
Mrs. Topperwein about to fire the fifth. In all 
her work with the shot gun Mrs. Topperwein uses 
a Winchester Repeating shot gun with which arm 
her speed of manipulation with accuracy of aim 
rivals the best work that lias yet been done With 
a self-functioned arm. No. 3 shows Mr. TnpjK-r- 
svein breaking small pieces of coal from an auto¬ 
mobile going at the speed of twenty miles an hour. 
The coal is thrown by the shooter himself. The 
gun use* I for this stunt is a Model 1892 Winchester 
rifle taking the regular factory loaded .32-20 rifle 
cartridge carrying a solid bullet weighing 115 
grains. Cut No. 4 shows a backward mirror shot 
with a .44 caliber Smith & Wesson revolver. In 
all Mr, Topperwem's revolver work he uses .44 
Russian Model single action revolvers and solid 
ball cartridges. Cut No, 5 shows how to break 
two objects at once. Cut No. A, making a double 
on two small pieces of brick using one single action, 
Smith & Wesson six shooter. Cut No. 7 h break 
ing two objects at the same instant, on. sUilionai^ 
and one flying, using Gallery revolver ammuniu*'^ 
with single solid bullet. Cut No. 8, shooting 
revolvers at the same time, breaking two obj<\ 
placed twenty feet apart anil to the rear of ihi. 
shooter. Cut No, 9 shows Mr. Topperwein in 
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one of the must difficult find spectacular feats of 
marksmanship that has ever been mastered by 
any shot in any country, Sealed in an automobile 
driven at a twenty-five mile dip he tosses small 
pieces of coal into the air and powders them with 
solid bullets tired from a revolver. Skill with tire 
arms could scarcely go further than this. 

A most attractive feature of Mr, Top pen vein's 
exhibition and one that is viewed by the spectators 
with wonder and amazement is his figure shooting. 
Taking a sheet of tin or a piece of dean card board 
vvilhout pencil mark or other outline for a guide. 
With the bullets from a ,22 caliber Winchester 
automatic as his stylus, he engraves with incredible 
speed and machine-like precision the profile of an 
Indian chief with feat her sc res ted war-bonnet, and 
Unde Sain with plug hat and goalee or any other 
grotesque or popular character that may be called 
for by bis admiring audience. Shooting from the 
automobile with a rifle at flying objects is not an 
entirely new feature of Mr. Topperwein's exhibi¬ 
tion, but we are publishing the first successful 
photograph taken of the stunt. Probably the 
niftiest little piece of shooting ever undertaken to 
amuse the public is hitting small objects in the air 
from a swiftly moving auto with a revolver and 
bait cartridge. Mr. Topperwem has been very 
successful with all the new features added to his 
repertoire, frequently repotting the most difficult to 
prove that there is no element of chance or luck in 
his work. 


The performance shown in the photographs 
are but a few of the truly marvelous things 


shown by the Topperweins in their long and 
varied repertoire. One of the tests of speed anti 
aim in which the honors rest with Mrs. Topper- 
svein and in which a single miss might have proved 
disasterous to a dainty costume, is when her ath¬ 
letic husband from a distance of about forty yards 
throw's a dozen eggs directly at her in rapid suc¬ 
cession all of which are intercepted in mid-air 
with charge of shot from her Winchester 12 gauge 
repeater. Matchless as is her work with the 
smooth bore, her performance with rifled arms 
is scarcely excelled by that of her talented husband 
who is conceded to be the Premier in his line. „ Every 
American, man and boy, should see the Topper- 
weins shoot. An object lesson is the best method 
of imparting instruction as it leaves a permanent 
impression. The fascination of fancy shooting 
is irresistable, once learned it will never be for¬ 
gotten and while furnishing a clean manly apart 
it is an attractive school for the training of young 
riflemen. It is hut a single logical st p from the 
Sporting to the military rifle. The Topperweins, 
while on the road, represent the Winchester Re¬ 
peating Arms Co, t of New Haven, Conn. The 
shooting tours of the Topperweins is one of the 
principal reasons for the rapidly increasing popu¬ 
larity of the .22 caliber rifle and its use in America. 
Every* convert to the use of the miniature rifle 
means a manly and self-reliant boy, a lover of 
wood-land and river, of mountain and plain, a 
graduate into national guard or civilian shooting 
club where eventually must be found the cool- 
headed ready-made soldier for the emergency 
that time has never ye. and never will fail to bring. 
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IS THE DOUBLE GUN DOOMED? 

By W, L. COLVILLE (“Dick Swiveller”) 


1 HAVE been writing for the sportsman's press 
for thirty seven years, and in that period have 
witnessed the beginning, the growth and the 
achievements up to ibis date in American shotgun 
building. There has been no final improvement, 
but room always for the exercise of brain-power 
and ingenuity for further improvements, all tending 
toward the more perfect shotgun construction in 
action* Ease of manipulation, lines, fewest pirts 
and the extremely important factor of balance. 
If the gun is not well proportioned and does not 
handle lively and comfortably, the arm is cumber¬ 
some and unsatisfactory. So intricate and so 
exacting is the work in shotgun construction, 


present gun. Now it is presenting good lines, 
excellent balance and workmanship; smooth action 
and the quickest lock action I have ever known—and 
I have had sonic experience with locks. The stock* 
mg is of high order, shaped in the straight line, 
cast in or cast out, as ordered, done by a stocker 
who thoroughly understands his business evidently. 
A stocker who can do this work of shaping a stock 
cast in or cast out, as ordered, and preserve the 
alignment from the eve along the middle of the 
rib is an artist*—All this is embodied in the im¬ 
proved Ithaca. I used a 12 gauge, 26-inch, 6|- 
und Ithaca, the past season. The balance and 
ng of this particular gun will compare favorably 



particularly the hammerless form, and so many are 
the disappointments and discouragements to attain 
certain results, that I think if all or part of this were 
anticipated or known prior to investing money 
and embarking in factory gun building, the money 
would tie used in other industries. 

The Parker people and the Remington Arms 
Company are the pioneers setting the example to 
“keep at it,” striving for excellence. The Hunter 
Arms Company, constructing on beautiful lines, 
all harmonizing with the bar lock plate to assist 
in this, and their recent addition of one trigger 
improvement—or, shall we say, the subtraction cf 
one trigger; the Baker gun, showing excellent 
workmanship and embodying the safety block to 
the tumblers; the Davis gun, with a lock action 
that blocks the sears; the Lefever gun fully com¬ 
pensated for wear; Hopkins & Alien, building a 
good gun for the money; the Fox gun, becoming 
well known for good workmanship, and the Ithaca. 
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gun, so improved in lines, balance, action and 
workmanship, as to lit an entirely different gun 
from what is was a few years since, are all doing 
their part. The Ithaca was once a very ordinary 
arm, poorly balanced, and badly stocked, without 
real good workmanship, filling a certain demand 
for a moderate price. Those who remember the 
Ithaca of eight and ten years ago and beyond, 
should not confound it with the make up of the 



with the average English work* This is saying 
or admitting a good deal by a man who is a crank 
on. hang and balance. I have always wanted to 
give the meed of praise to those American gun 
builders who have made so many Improvements 
In gun construction and give the sportsman a tine 
gun at a fair price, and a real good gun to the 
|joor man at a very modest price* 

If the Ithaca people can produce regularly a gun 
in their higher grades embodying the lines, hang 
and balance exemplified in the 12, 26* 6} men¬ 
tioned, they have “found the way” to the attention 

of sportsmen who 
are particular 
a nd a p predate a 11 
perspective that goes into the 

vi BW o r makeup of a good 

THE MAfeLlN gun. 

It has absorbed 
almost forty years 
of Lime in devo¬ 
tion to experiment, 
thought, work and dis* 
appointment, on the part 
of the American gun maker 
to produce the excellent arms 
of today and that is quick 
when we consider that it 
has taken over * hundred years 
of experience to produce the Eng¬ 
lish master pieces* We must bear 
in mind, too, that American makers 
have had the benefit of Eng I if* 
models, workmanship and ornamer 
tion. Dim the American gnn builder 
sixty years margin to round out 
period in which the English 
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maker has worked. What will he produce then? 
Well, what is to become of the double gun? 
The Remington Arms Company will make no more 
—they have disposed of their entire stock of ham* 
ers and hammer less double guns — and will now 
devote their entire attention lg the manufacture of 


lock, the double barret flint lock, the percussion 
lock, and the modern breech loader? The genera¬ 
tion of sportsmen now passing love the ]2 f 16 and 
20 gauge double guns of pleasant weight afield, 
yet i he generations coming. If not being educated 
to the fine points of the double gun, will use the 



the pump and automatic arms. They are far 
seeing people and do they see the hand writing on 
the wall that spells the passing of the double gun? 
There is a generation of old and middle aged men 
today who used the muzzle loader—and for the 
past forty years have shot the breech loader. There 


pump and automatic afield in ignorance of the joy 
of carrying a J 2, 26, ftf, or 115, 20, 6$, or 20, 21i/6 
and be satis fie Id, Thus in the years to come the 
pump and automatic may not only drive the 
double gun from the traps, but the field as well, 
and in the course of lime there will come a genera¬ 



ls a generation of younger men today who not only 
never shot a muzzle loader but never sau* one! 
“Funny, is it not?” the older shooter will say. 
This younger generation that never saw a muzzle 
loader has grown Up with the breech loader from 
twenty years ago — and seldom would he have an 


don of shooters who never saw a double barrel 
breech loader. All this may come to pass when 
this generation of sportsmen has “gone beyond” 
and the nest generation has lived half or" mere 
of its life. 

The attention of gun buikiers is being turned 



opportunity to see a muzzle loader, as they are not 
on sale and in sight unless it be occasionally in 
very remote places or held in sweet memory of 
days of old There is a generation of shooters 
today coming on who never shot a double gun; 
the}' begun shooting, and are beginning to shoot 


toward the pump and automatic, and they are con¬ 
jecturing as to whether the balance of trade will 
go in favor of the magazine gun. Now, in addi* 
tion to the Winchester Arms Company, the Marlin 
and Remington Companies—there is the Stevens 
Arms Company making the pump gun and a good 



EEMINGTON AUTOLOADING SHOT GUN 


nth the pump and automatic gun. As the years 
L their numbers will increase. The pertinent 
L ^on now is, will the pump and automatic 
ede the double gun at the traps and in the 
the field? Is the automatic to be the $ur- 
t the fittest, from the matchlock, the wheel 


one, for all their work is of a high class. The field 
is broad for marketing the pump gun and all other 
kinds. It will l>e as it always has been, a question 
of education and selection—and in the end the 
survival of the fittest. If it is the single barrel, 
one-shot, or the pump and automatic that finds 
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pub Sir favor, then all forms of double breech loader 
must go nearer the wall- it wilt, however, he 
many years before the double gun becomes obso- 
lete if it ever does completely, particularly for field 
shooting, The love for the double gun with its 
light weight, power, lines and balance, is still held 


There are exceptions when a woman Is very strong 
and naturally a gtxttl shot and can hold up the 
pump gun satisfactorily. Mrs, A. Topperwein 
Ixnng such an example. Now we may say, guess 
or figure that there are almost a thousand women 
shooters in the United States and the number is 
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by tens of thousands of sportsmen all over this 
broad land—and they are teaching their boys how 
to handle and shoot the clou blc gun. The double gun 
is the proper gun for women to learn how to shoot 
with and continue to use and the reason is obvious. 


being augmented. They are to be taken care of, 
taught right, started right, with the proper weight 
gun. On that point set* my article, "Guns for 
Women and Lessons in How to Shoot,” in "Ameri¬ 
can Field," August, 1909, 


THE 9 mm. MAUSER 


■'"pAHE loads developed, and used in high power 

| rillrs by big game hunters must always 
A be a subject of deep interest tu every member 
of the shooting fraternity, but more especially 
to those who arc of a scientific bent and delights 
in experiments. Wc owe much of our remark- 
able progress in the development of fire arms, 
an.I the perfection of modem ammunition, to 
that class of profess I on a I men who, as a rest from 
their arduous life work turn to the rifle for recre¬ 
ation. With these men the study of the arm and 
Us possibilities, is a labor of Jove, uninfluenced 
by thought of pecuniary profit. Trained as they 
ak* to give the closest attention to the most minute 
detail their work is to be relied on. To this class 
belongs Mr. H, F. Marston, to whom we are 
indebted for the following interesting formulas 
and ballistic performance of the 9 mm. Mauser. 

No, 1.—U. M. C. case, No. 9 primer, 46 grains 
1908 Du Pont Military Powder, 280-grain U. M, C, 
bullet; velocity, 2245 foot seconds; trajectory of 
200 yard range, 4.63 inches; energy, 3135 fool 
pounds. Bullet measures .3586 inches. 

No, 2.—U. M. C. case, No. 9 primer, 42 grains 
Lightning No. 1 powder, 250-grain (.35 Win¬ 
chester) Up M. C. bullet; velocity, 2300 foot sec¬ 
onds; trajectory of 2CM.1 yard range, 4.49 inches; 


energy, 2937 foot pounds. Bullet measures .3585 
inches. t ♦ 

No. 3.—U. M. C. case, No. 9 primer, 48 grains 
1908 Du Pont military powder, 250-gram (,35 
Winchester) V. M. C, bullet; velocity, 2330 foot 
seconds; trajectory of 200 yard range, 4,43 inches; en¬ 
ergy. 3008 foot pounds. Bullet measures .3585 inches. 

No. 4.—U. M. C. No, 9 primer, 50 grains 

1908 Du Pont powder, 200-graln (,35 Reming¬ 
ton-Auto) U, M. C. or Peter’s bullet: velocity, 
2600 foot seconds; trajectory at 200 yard range, 
3.6 inches; energy, 3180 foot pounds. Bullet 
measures .3588 indies. 

Load No. 4 with 30 grains \V. A. .30 caliber 
powder, or 29 grains 1908 Du Pont, makes a 
s pie nrlid La rge t ca rt ri dge, 

In loading Nos. 2 and 3 the 250-grain bullet 
is seated in case inches with slight crimp. 

In loading No. 4 the 209 grain bullet is seated 
in case ^ inches with slight crimp. 

As a factor of safety 'tis well to indent the shells 
just back of bullet for loads 2, 3 and 4 with the 
ideal shell mdentor. 

Under no circumstances should Wincheste- 
cascs be used for above loads. Their capaci 
is much less that the U. M. C. make, there' 
cutting down the air space to a dangerous de; 
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THE GUN CRANK’S GUN 


F OR three-quarters of a century the Coifs 
Patent Firearms Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, has supplied the armies of the 
world and the shooting men of every country with 
more, practical and reliable firearms in different 
models, than ail other armories combined. Al¬ 
though the products of the Coil armory represent 
almost everything in the line of firearms, from a 
rapid fire machine gun to a single shot derringer, 
it is the revolver that has carried the name of Colt 
and the fame of American hand arms to the re¬ 
mote comers of the earth. Since the first model 
of the Colt six shooter was given to Americans in 
1835, and up to the present time the Colt Com¬ 
pany lias responded to, or anticipated, every call 
of Lhe public for new models, or modifications of 
caliber made necessary by changing conditions. 
Once more the enterprising firm has earned the 
gratitude and patronage of every one who, whether 
from natural inheritance, latent talent or developed 
skill, sill I retains the shooting instinct. For many' 
years there has been a cumulative sentiment 
among the more progressive and intelligent gun 
men, in favor of pistols of lighter weight and 
smaller caliber, for general purposes, ihan those 
designed especially for the more serious demands 


not likely to prove wholly satisfactory. The 
demand for a medium si zed one-hand gun to take 
the cheap but almost perfect .22 calil>er ammuni¬ 
tion of American make, has become universal. It 
is needed as an auxiliary ann by the military 
people* The snap shooters, who are rapidly in¬ 
creasing in number and who consume thousands 
of rounds of cartridges daily, will each want at 
least a pair of the new arms; every chief of police 
who is alive to the necessity for making each mem¬ 
ber of his force as handy with a gun as the armed 
criminals whom they frequently encounter, will 
equip his armor)- with the new practice arms and 
forever relieve his officers of the drudgery of re¬ 
loading cartridges which, to any but the most 
ardent gun-lover, k apt to become monotonous. 
Every big game hunter k looking for just such an 
arm to use as a secondary battery to his high power 
rifle; it will t>c found convenient to bag the budding 
grouse or the soft pedaled cotton tail as he loafs 
in the protective catering of the old trayois trail; 
every camper, canoeist, fisherman and woods -loSfer 
will carry one of the new ,22 caliber Colts, Being 
a genuine full-sized gun, it will furnish adequate 
protection against marauders; lucky shots at wild 
fowl floating in fancied security on quiet curves 




TtLE NEW COLT POLICE POSITIVE 

TAB GET, CALEER .22, REVOLVER 

This nuvf arm ha$ lhe well known Jolni- 
less, solid (mine* swingout cvUnder* Coll 
Positive Lock* the "Cult Grip" anil new 
model limb work. The arm hits a 
inch barrel, weighs 22 ounces, is IdJ indies over alt, and has 
an adjustable rear .dght, with removable front sight blade 
fastened by screw. It shoots lhe .22 W. R. F. cartridge. 


of man on frontier service, but bearing a close 
relationship to the latter in general outline and 
mechanism, so that the skill in marksmanship and 
manipulation acquired in practice with the smaller 
arm would lx? available when circumstances com¬ 
pelled recourse to the service weapon* The almost 
prohibitive cost of ammunition, since the intro¬ 
duction of smokeless powder and metal patched 
bullets, renders it imperative that something he 
done to reduce the expense of shooting with any 
kind of arm, if we would still hope to shoot regu¬ 
larly for the pleasure It affords, or sufficient to 
become even good average shots. The ordnance 
officers of the U* S. Army, recognizing the necessity 
for economy in this direction, have for some time 
been experimenting with revolvers of .22 caliber 
in less expensive makes, with a view to selection 
of a pistol adapted to the training of troops in 
riic practical and American methods of using a 
pistol, at the minimum of expense. No report of 
work has yet beep made public, but it would 
>safe to hazard a guess that with ammunition as 
ltd in total energy as the regular .22 caliber 
Vgcs are, unless the arms used are made of 
Tci material, and fitted with the utmost care 
^rjenced workmen, their performance k 


of woodland lake and river will add quality and 
quantity, always welcome to camp fare; while a 
single bullet properly placed will put a quietus on 
the big muskelunge struggling at the end of forty 
feet of treacherous Hnc. The blase autoist will 
experience a new thrill as he bowls along the less 
frequented highways, taking hazard shots right 
and left at the suddenly startled small game or 
the useless "varmints” which always offers such 
tempting targets* There is no more enjoyable 
sport than shooting from a rapidly moving vehicle, 
and no more practical school for one-hand gun 
could be devised, offering, as it does, ever varying 
ranges, angles and directions, and an infinite variety 
of targets* One of the many pleasant surprises 
attending this method of pistol practice is 
the satisfying degree of skill which any one 
possessing an mom of gun sense may soon acquire* 
The new gun Is now on the market under the title 
of the Coll Police Positive Target, Caliber .22, 
The manufacturers- foreword reads in part us 
follows; 

The Colt Company's experts have spent many 
months in testing this arm and it was not until 
they were convinced of its practicability and accu 
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racy that the manufacturer* decided to place it 
before the shooting public/' 

"It has the well known Colt solid frame, forged 
from a block of solid sled, the positive lock that 
prevents accidental discharge, the well known 
Colt grip, a six-inch barrel fitted with adjustable 
rear sight, and from sight blade that h removable. 
Its length over all is lOi Inches, and weight 22 
ounces. The cartridge found best adapted to 
this model Is the well known dean and powerful 
,22 \V. R. F." The cartridge selected is the largest 
.22 caliber rim tire made; It contains 7 grains of 
black powder and a flat nosed, lubricated bullet 
weighing 45 grains; it is also to 1m- had with smoke¬ 
less powder and greaseless bullet, When fired 
from from a Model 1890 Winchester rifle, the car¬ 
tridge has a velocity of 1137 foot seconds and an 
energy of 121 foot pounds and a penetration of 
seven J4ncb ptne boards. The new guti will cover 
a field in the domain of sport that, for want of a 
fitting arm, has hitherto been overlooked. What 
the miniature rifle is doing to awaken a love for 
the art of scientific rifle shooting, the ,22 caliber 
revolver will do in its own, not less important, 
department of usefulness. The thing of prime 


and reliability are at once eliminated from criticism, 
and may he placed on the credit side. The selec¬ 
tion of the .22 W. R, F. cartridges is no doubt a 
wise one, as fire arms of the revolver type require 
a slight surplus of energy in the cartridge to com¬ 
pensate for possible waste. Were it not for this 
single defect, the mechanical principle, the exquisite 
proportions. The balance and beauty of the re¬ 
volver makes it par excellence the light caliber 
weapon. I am of the opinion that with the possi¬ 
bilities of smokeless powders in the direction of 
con cent nit ion, vast improvement in the whole list 
of .22 caliber ammunition will ultimately be made. 
A slight increase in the thickness of the copper 
shell of the regular .22 cartridges would prevent 
bulging back at the base and jamming between 
the rear of the cylinder and the recoil base, when 
used in a revolver. There are many other im¬ 
provements that might l>e suggested, and each 
would add to the value of the revolver and other 
types of the one-hand gun as general purpose 
arms. 

The element of economy in shooting the new 
.22 will be its strongest argument for popularity 
with the average shooter. The fart that it is a 



This cut allows a Colt revolver made in 1855, at 
Hartford, Conn,', it is about .28 caliber and is 
marked “Address Col, Colt, Hartford, C. T,, U* 
S. A, It has a solid frame, side Hammer, and Ike 
cylinder is actuated ljy a ratchet attached la the 
rear of (be spindle where the bolt is also located* This system 
permits a very narrow frame which brings the line of recoil close 
to the hand, (he trigger null direct to the rear. The welt known 
Colt lines will be readily recogniactl and {heir correctness U 
at mu* verified when one comes to point the weapon, It is 
perfectly proportioned, weighs hut 10 ounces, has hammer nnd 
ramrod case-hardrued and beautifully clouded. Indeed it is a rfnn:ifkahtc example of nun 
architecture and bears many features in common with the New* Police Positive Farget .22 
caliber revolver. 


importance is to get people ii> shoot; the lure of 
the sport and man's inherent love of weapons will 
do the rest. To a greater extent than any arm 
that has preceded it, the weapon just issued is 
the result of a cry stall zed sentiment and a concerted 
demand from that interesting and insistent group 
of insurgents,” seif-named and known to the 
shooting fraternity as “Gun Cranks.” It Is safe 
to say that never before has the demand for an arm 
of any character been so generally and so persistent. 
In justice to the gun cranks we might add that 
their pba for the .22 caliber revolver was not 
prompted by selfish motives, but was made in the 
interests of the entire shooting public and to meet 
existing conditions, with which gun manufacturers 
were not wholly familiar. The logic and intelli¬ 
gence of the promoters, and the loyal and enthusi¬ 
astic support given by all the sportsman's journals, 
gave promise to success from the beginning. The 
new Colt comes to us with the assurance of a 
royal welcome and the advent of no other arm has 
ever been so eagerly anticipated. With the name 
Colt behind ii, the qualities of materia!, strength, 
durability, workmanship, beauty of outline, finish 


man’s gun in size and a real weapon in perform¬ 
ance will recommend il to those who need a reli¬ 
able arm, but only shoot occasionally. The ad¬ 
vantage of being able to use it in thickly settled 
communities, when a larger caliber would not 
be per milted, will make it a favorite with many 
whose shooting has been limited to an occasional 
score al some remote rifle range. Military schools 
throughout the country who are compelled to 
pure ha re their own supplies will be quick to note 
the advantage of cheap shooting. The sports¬ 
men of today are under heavy obligation to that 
little band of enthusiasts who have labored so 
long and persistently for the new revolver. Many 
of the most desirable improvements in firearms 
of later years were secured through Use unselfisj 
and untiring efforts of these men. Fair ar- 
impartial, hut unsparingly in their criticism t 
influence of these men has been a power for p 
in the way of securing concessions from com; 
live manufacturers and unlimited free advd 
for the more progressive. We hope to be f 
give our readers more complete inform 
the Coll .22 caliber revolver in our next 
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THE AUTOMATIC PISTOL’S GRIP 


I T is evident to any one not wholly oblivious 
to the signs of the limes that the hand weapon 
of the future will have a self-functioned 
mechanism. It is hut few years since the first 
of this type was invented, made abroad and placed 
on stile by a foreign country. This model, as 
it first appeared, was unwieldly, uncouth, cum¬ 
bersome and without a single claim to lieauty, 
balance, nr compactness. In form it was in no 
way suggestive of a firearm, and it resembled 
nothing so much as a ship caulker's mullet. There 
arc now in existence in various countries of the 
world, upwards of sixty-live different inventions 
of varying mechanical principles, all more or 
less applicable to the construction of self-loading 
pistols. Although the time that has elapsed 
since the appearance of the first self-loading pistol 
has been comparatively short, and the number 


Tt is a well established fact that a constantly chang¬ 
ing center of balance in any arm, is not conducive 
to accuracy, and while a certain proportion of 
the total weight of a pistol should be forward of 
the trigger, to give muzzle weight and insure 
steadiness of holding, the weight center should 
be constant and unvarying to give uniform eleva¬ 
tions at the target. This, with the smallest bulk 
consistent with a weight proportioned to the cali¬ 
ber, compactness of the mechanical section, and 
the absence, wherever possible, of all projecting 
angles and disfiguring lines, makes it imperative 
that the magazine should be located in the handle. 
This is one of the first steps in the development 
of the ideal self-loading pistol, and one that has 
been recognized and adopted by the more pro¬ 
gressive armorers and inventors. Having located 
the magazine in the handle it is of course but 



FlcmtE 1—Aw example of instinctive aiming Hit' correil position in hip shooting, showing how a gun with a grip 
set M die proper *ngje< will fall naturally into the true line of direction. 


of inventions has multiplied rapidly, there is 
already a noticeable gravitation toward a definite 
type. ' Certain features of each make are being 
selected and adopted by the manufacturers of 
those types which possess sufficient merit to sur¬ 
vive, At first it was quite enough to know that 
the weapon was a rapid firearm, and doubtless 
many were bought as novelties rather than with 
the idea of being put to any practical use. The 
first automatic pistols, despite their numerous 
faults, showed at once the possibilities of arms 
of that type and it was evident to the unprejudiced 
that if ttie urm could be so modified in size, weight 
and outline as to more nearly conform to the 
^proportions of the deservedly-popular revolvers, 
\hc automatic would be in all the essentials of a 
'and gun, the superior arm. Assuming that a 
gun possesses all the requisites of a weapon 
■Lkfcd for a certain line of service, viz, ballistic 
Vries, fire speed, reliability of function, etc., 
Wild also be so constructed that the center 
\ace will not shift as the magazine is emptied. 


logical to expect that radical changes from former 
id cab must be accepted. The handle cannot 
serve as a casing for a portion of the mechanism 
and a receptacle for a clip holding eight or ten 
cartridges without undergoing certain modifica¬ 
tions of outline; but, still, it would seem that slight 
concessions might be made to the shooter without 
encroaching on the space or form of interior de¬ 
manded by the working parts. The element of 
beauty is almost as i>otent as that of utility in 
placing a firearm in the hands of the public. We 
may be growing over fastidious in our tastes but 
as long as beauty also means general improve¬ 
ment it should not be wholly ignored. We should 
insist on beauty as well as utility, compactness 
with proper proportions, and balance considered 
in its relation to tlje total weight of the arm. Every 
weapon intended for one hand use should be 
designed for intuitive shooting. It should be 
possible to point a pistol as naturally as one's 
index finger. To enable one to do this the angle 
at which the handle of a pistol is placed should 
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lie determined with due regard for its relation 
lo the long axis of the bore, when the hand and 
arm are held in a natural* unconstrained shooting 
position. Wherever u repeating pistol has been 
used the Colt grip is known and preferred; it 
has proved satisfactory to a greater number of 
genuine shooting men than any other form of 
handle that has yet been designed; no doubt if 
it could be applied to the more modern automatic 
types the handle problem would he solved for 
all time* The revolver being a hand functioned 
arm, the Colt grip was singularly helpful, and 
well adapted to the methods of manipulation 
which emergencies requiring the utmost speed 
of fire sometimes rendered necessary with that 
type. Some of the reasons that marie the Colt 
grip a necessity on the revolver are present in 


jecis. When using any make of weapons having 
the m;i ga n n e ’ Jo ca I ed fo r wa rri of the t rigger t h e 
fault mentioncd is more noticeable. On the 
automatic types we must expect and be prepared 
to accept certain modifications of form incident 
to a complete change of type, hut there is no valid 
reason why every good feature of a grip, suggested 
by long and practical experience should be sacri¬ 
ficed to the shape or position of a main spring 
or the pitch of a magazine dip. The dimensions 
of a handle, as required for the average hand, 
on a weapon of serviceable size are such that 
ample space is available in its interior for a maga¬ 
zine that will hold from seven to ten smokeless 
cartridges of proper length ranging in size front 
.22 to *45 caliber, and for such small working 
parts as may be necessary to enclose within the 



Hguri: ~ - The wron# position iti hip shooting showing .m unnatural <>t constrained ijositinn of tl 
IE nx of on is lose Any unn uurai bend cl [fa- arm or wrist confuses the 

Uie iiin e Jing e oi the grip is wrong, there is & tonsdpu* or unconscious effect at adjustment whi 


the arm os a result 
the sense of direction, 
Itich tends to destroy 


the automatic arms. We still need a handle that 
will fit the average hand, one that, when the weapon 
is seized and pointed hurriedly, will bring the 
barrel at once into the line of sight and at a per¬ 
fect level* even if it is too dark to see the rights 
or the barrel. If the handle is too broad and 
Hat, no sense of guidance or direction will lie 
felt with the light short barrel which is a char¬ 
acteristic of so many foreign made self-loaders* 
If the handle h too small and round it will re¬ 
quire a conscious effort on the part of She shooter 
to prevent the weapon from partly surning in 
the hand. I have used several makes of self- 
loading pistols that required contact of the trigger 
finger and a perceptable effort to prevent side 
swing of the arm while shooting at moving ob- 


handle, In the case of a pistol designed to take 
the smaller sizes, like the .22 caliber, refinements 
of outline in the grip and reduction of weight 
and hulk of the pistol to a practical degree, is not 
only possible but desirable. A pistol of the exact 
weight and dimensions needed, exquisitely pro¬ 
portioned and perfectly balanced might lie had 
by remodelling any one of several makes already 
in use. As compared with the handle of a re- 
volvcr but little is required of the self-loath 
except to align the barrel, and place the initf 
shot with average precision, at the desired eh 1 
lion without going on a still hunt for the si, 

This is all that is necessary. With the if 
exception of pressing the trigger the atm 
requires no manipulation after the fir 
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FicfRK %— -Showing the effect of two bundles of different angle* in instinctive aiming. Tn this picture the two fore* 
arms are parallel, the Mi being raised slightly to uncover the gun. Jt will he seen at a glance how the line of one barrel 
is deflected from (he line of direction, the arm being held in a natural position with no crooking of the Wrist to correct the 
effect of the faulty angle of the grip* 


while Ibe revolver must he cocked, returned to 
the firing position and aimed for each succeeding 
shot* Any safety appliances located in the handle 
of a weapon that depends on contact of any 
part of the hand at the instant of discharge for 
its release, is impractical and in any tiling but a 
pocket weapon, undesirable. When combined 
with a .double acting lock mechanism in which 
the hammer is enclosed and must be cocked with 
the trigger finger against the strain of a heavy 
main springs accuracy as understood by modern 
marksmen is not to l>e expected. Hundreds 
of thousands of revolvers and auto-pistols known 
to the trade as “hammerless safeties"' have been 
made and sold but not a single one of that brand 
is pul la any practical use by a genuine gun man. 
Cocking the hammer with the trigger finger is 
fatal to accuracy, but when to this must be added 


the farther complication of unlocking a safety 
by a counter pn^surc applied at a certain poini, 
the result in accuracy might be imagined, but 
could with difficulty be demonstrated. The 
angle at which the handle of a pistol is placed 
with regard to the lung axis of the bore h all im¬ 
portant, and as we are not likely to get a model 
that can be adjusted to every man's needs, the 
standard as finally decided upon should be adopted 
only after exhaustive test and experiment. 

There arc many apparently insignificant things 
ihat will influence the hang of a pistol barrel when 
shooting without the sights. Length of barrel, 
position of the hand and arm, direction and weight 
of trigger pull, size and shape of handle, and the 
anatomy and condition of the marksman's hand 
will Li 11 exert an influence on the direction of fire* 
When shooting in any direction the barrel should 



FtGuftE 4—An it lust mi on of conscious aiming to show bow if buti with a good handle preserves the lint- of ihe ami, 
aids in quirk and accurate aiming even when the design of the weapon throws the axis of the barrel two inches 
jre the hand. 
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Figtok o —Another example of instinctive aiming, showing the effect of a. faulty handle. The arm is extended in 
U natural and easy position and the wrist is not crooked to correct the kid angle of the grip. To bring the barrel up to 
the line of sight, there would have to be a decided bending of the wrist, and to hit the object, joih sights would have to be 
used, A true instinctive aim would be impossible. 



Figure (J—A patched photograph showing that when the handle of a gun is set at the proper ungle, the barrel will 
go id the line of sight naturally at any angle of aiming, without the slightest bending of the arm or wrist. The curved 
dotted line shows the swing of the gun from the highest to the lowest point, and it will he noted that the arm, the wrist ,and 
hand main lain ihe same line in all three positions. This could not 3w done with a faulty handle, since there would hav 
to be an adjustment to the lint? of sight by a bend of the arm or wrist at every change of position. This natural^ r 
tended position uf the arm is invariably used by expert snap shot. To meet latte ml movements of the objects aim 
at, it is necessary only to Swing slightly at the waist and the vertical changes are met by the swing of the arm from* 
shoulder the line of the arm wrist and hand remaining the same always. 
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be merely a continuation of the arm-line. Wrist 
hand, fore-arm T and barrel should be a straight 
line wjhether the shot be delivered from the waist 
line or from the height of the shoulder. When 
shooting from waist line, a short movement of the 
fore-arm up or down will place the bullet at any 
desired elevation; when the shot is to be delivered 
from the height of the shoulder the arm should be 
full extended from the shoulder. From this posi¬ 
tion, which is a perfectly natural one, the sights 
may be used and a well aimed shot delivered at 
atiy angle, from the ground at one's feet, to a point 
almost directly over head by merely keeping the 
barrel in the line of sight. This is i he method of 
holding and shooting practiced by our greatest 
pistol shots, more especially those who practice 
at flying objects, or whose work requires an almost 
instinctive sense of direction. In the advertising 
literature of some of the very best gun builders 
arc illustrations of shooting positions wholly at 
variance with the traditions of shooting men 
and the experience of updo-date experts, A good 
shot may sometime* be made from almost any 
position, with any type of arm, when the sights 
are correctly lined on the object of a ini, but to 
obtain even fair average results with an arm as 
short as a pistol, only the l>est methods should 1?e 
practiced and these methods are always the most 
natural ones. A common error of beginner* and 
even of some who call themselves fair pistol shots 
is to adopt the half arm position. In this position 
the shooting arm is but half extended and in an 
effort to bring the sights into line, wrist, hand, and 
fore-arm are distorted into an awkward goose neck 
attitude from which all instinctive sense of direc¬ 
tion is lost. Good shooting may not be expected 
from a constrained or unnatural jiosilion, and in 
all really practical work with the short gun, response 
of one’s muscles u > the sense of direction should 
be as prompt and direct as the sense and line of 
sight. Two points of superiority which the self- 
loaders must ever hold over the revolver are, that 
the line of recoil in most of them lies close u> the 
hand, and the trigger pull is direct to the rear. 


These two features are of themselves sufficient to 
ensure good direction shooting if the handle can 
\m grasped in anything like a natural manner. 
Among those makes of the automatic types which 
handle well and swing naturally into the line of 
sight at any angle of tire is the Luger, The angle 
at which the handle is fixed, is so nearly correct 
that it would meet with the approval of a majority 
of experienced shooting men. The shape of the 
handle is also*to be commended; combining as it 
does in its lines the best features of the Colt Single 
Action Army revolver and the Remington single 
shot pistol, it is ns nearly perfect for a pistol of the 
rapid fire tv pc as anything yet devised. Of the 
Remington single shot pistol the late A. C. Gould, 
undoubtedly one of the greatest authorities on the 
pistol that ever lived says, "The Remington single 
shot pistols are much less elegant pieces of work¬ 
manship than the Stevens, the Wurflein or the 
Smith & Wesson, but there are excellent points 
about these arms which will be apparent to the 
inspector as he examines them. They possess 
great strength and wearing qualities, are accurate, 
and although not particularly symmetrical, they 
are well balanced and have suck excellent handles 
that when grasped there is a feeling oj firmness and 
steadiness which is verified when the shooter attempts 
to sight it on a small object” This, in brief, is the 
whole secret of designing a pistol handle of the 
proper size anti shape* and locating it at the proper 
place and angle to secure the best results under the 
widely varying conditions of service for which the 
hand gun may be used. Most of the automatic 
pistols, as made at present, have too much dead 
weight in the vicinity of the handle to balance 
well. In many cases the fault might be easily 
remedied by reducing the thickness of the receiver 
walls and milling out superfluous stock from such 
parts of the arm as are noL subjected to the heavy 
strains. So me of t h e ma kes o f a ut o-pis t © Is i nspecte r l 
by the writer had frame work and receiver walls 
as thick and heavy as the corresponding parts of 
a high power rifle, and which might with safety be 
reduced in weight from one-quarter to one-ihird. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS 

* 

W E must ask your indulgence for not answering any questions in this issue. We have the 
usual number of letters* many of them of more than ordinary iniertst, and we inttraded 
to print them, but at the last moment, after the other parts of the magazine had been 
printed, a timely article came in which w'e did not want to hold and we could get it in only by 
leaving out the correspondence. The letters will appear next month* and while we art explaining, 
permit us to say that so many letters are coming to us now that we cannot always print them 
quickly. We want you to come to us for information and we will give it as promptly as we can 
in every instance—R. A, K, 
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_ This department is intended to be a place for the exchange and discussion 
oj views OQ any subject pertmmiiE to armband Ammunition from which no one 
with an idea to advance shall be barred. The only conditions are tb™ The 
° pi J U £ n * n ’ u * 1 be absurd, that it be expressed in courteous laneuasre 

and that no persona lilies be indulged In. Each opinion Is printed for what it 
is worth and its pubhcation does not commit the editor to the view expressed. 
1 he widest range will be permuted and our readers are invited to mate free 
use of these pages, but it is important to remember that under ™ e in um Stoners 
vMt ptf wndtiHs nw U permitted. 



THE MOST FAMOUS SHOOTING GAL¬ 
LERY IN THE WORLD 

By PAUL B. JENKINS 


E VERY member nf that large class of gun- 
1 overs who like to combine actual shooting 
with reading everything they can find in 
prim on the subjects of gun* and gunnery, has 
longed to visit two places whose names an- fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the writings of the more 
travelled members of the world wide fruit* mi ty 
of the gun. These are, of course, Bisley. the 
Fvnglish Mecca of the rifleman, and the famous 
indoor ranges of the Gastinne-Renclte Gallery 
in the rity of Paris. 

It was the writer’s privilege to visit both of 
these in the summer of 1909. Nor these only, 
but with them every noteworthy range, gallery, 
col lection, museum, gun-store, curio-shop, or 
military drill-ground, fortress, fortification, arsenal 
or armory which he could intersperse between 
visits to cathedrals, art-galleries, parks and pal¬ 
aces. 

Bis ley was—well, was simply Bis ley! There is 
not hing quite like it in the world. When the 
English do “'go in for*' a sport, how perfectly they 
do it! Fancy a shixiting-ground so great that 
every separate distance from the shortest revolver- 
range to the 1 ,000-yards has a separate ami fully- 
epuipped range devoted to its particular weapon 
and distance, so that no two distances need ever 
be shot over on the same range, anti the whole 
spread over so great an area that a steam-tram is 
needed to take the visitor around the whole or to 
carry the shooters from one range to anolherl 
No wonder that with facilities such as these the 
sport and an of shooting has such a hold on the 
hearts of the nation that when the great ground 
was first opened the present Queen herself honored 
the occasion by herself firing the first shot! No 
wonder that every summer Britain's sons gather 


from every corner of the glolx* there to compete, 
or that one of the great events of the Annual Meet¬ 
ing is a match Ik* tween selected teams from the 
House of Lords ami the House of Commons! 
There Is a spirit for you I Fancy our dignified 
Senate and House of Representatives selecting 
teams to meet and shoot against one a nut her at 
our annual gatherings at Sea Girt or Camp Perry! 
The present writer is emphatically of the opinion 
that they might do many things worse than thus 
to participate in that whereby, in time of war, 
the Nation must slant! or fall. 

But Bis ley must remain to be the subject of 
another article all by itself—if perchance the 
"powers i lint he” in 'the editorial office of the 
Outer’s Book consent. And what Risley ts to 
the out-door gunner, that the wonderful and 
bea u 1 1 fu I G a st i n ne - Rera -t t e Ga I ler v a t Pa ris ’ is 
to the indoor shooter. 

It was on the 5lh of July that the writer sug¬ 
gested to the ten-year-old American who reeled 
oft ten thousand miles of travel like any veteran 
globe-trotter, that wc should "celebrate” by finding 
the place and pulling trigger. A Fourth* of July 
in a foreign land had been so unpatriotically noise¬ 
less from "young A merit a V point of view* as to 
produce an atmosphere of homesickness for the 
land of tire-crackers and gunpowder, and the 
shooting-gallery proposition was welcomed with 
enormous joy as a near-substitute. 

Half-wav down the Ix-autiful Boulevard Champs 
Elysees you turn to the left into the shady Avenue 
d An tin and at No. 39 there stands a charming 
specimen of modern Parisian city-architecture, 
over whose great plate-glass window* full of fas¬ 
cinating firearms reads the great gold-lettered 
sign: Tir Gasrinne-Renetie/'^ Tir/ 1 by the way, 












DUELLING PISTOLS (BY G A SUIN'NE-RENUTTE) 


is a furious and rather untranslatable French 
word which has no exact duplicate in English, 
but may be said to be the equivalent of ^shootmg- 
plarc/'j Entering, one finds a vestibule that at 
the left opens into a handsome shop entirely sur¬ 
rounded with glass cases of arms of every degree 
of workmanship, finish and price, in whose center 
skilled workmen are busy at repair-work or at 
polishing the arms in stock. Going through the 
vestibule, one reaches a pair of typically French 
glass doors, behind which, as the notice says, are 
the "tire," or shooting places proper. These 
consist of a great hall, beautifully finished and 
decorated with appropriate pictures and glass- 


covered eases, while at right angles to this hall 
arc the separate target-ranges for the various 
classes of gun-work. Each range is partitioned 
off separately, as indicated in the accompanying 
photographs, and contains a loading table ami 
electric apparatus for setting the various moving- 
targets in motion or reporting by electric bclb 
annunciator certain classes of successful shots, 
as presently t«> lie described. The ranges are 
lighted from overhead and are adapted for many 
forms of stationary targets for rifle and pistol 
work, for moving-large Is for I tic same arms, and 
for that duelling practice which is so dear to the 
heart of ihc Frenchman and which constitutes 
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eric of lhe remarkable sights to be witnessed in 
this famous institution* At one end of the main 
hall from which the ranges open, stands the “cash 
ier's desk” as an American would call it, at which 
sits a most courteous and gentlemanly chap with, 
it is true, a keen eye to the coin, but also with a 
most polite and patient willingness to explain 
everything to the visiting foreigner. The range 
of prices is very fair, running from 30 cents for a 
dozen ;12 caliber shots to 3 cents apiece and up¬ 
ward for the larger calibers—for everything from 
the tiniest “saloon-pistols” to regulation military 
tides and revolvers may be found and used in 
this surprising gallery. 

The weapons most commonly used by the pa¬ 
trons of the GastitJne-Henette ranges arc of several 
rlasses. Small caliber pistols and rifles perhaps 
lead in popularity, using chiefly the very tiniest 
and most excellently-finished *22 caliber cartridges 
imaginable, much smaller than our .22 “shorts" 
and hardly larger than a “BB rap” but better in 
puality and using the queerest little Sharp-pointed 
bullets. Then comes the Frenchman's favorite, 
the pistol, which is either the hughest revolver he 
can find (a Colt's usually) or the most wonderfully- 
made, saw-handled, hair-triggered, delicately-bal¬ 
anced, superbly-finished, single-shot pistols that 


a gun-lover ever sighted over; and which arc to 
be had here in either breech-loading, muzzle- 
loading, or in a third system which is neither the 
one nor the other, as we Americans use the terms, 
and yet is a bit of both! Finally there are larger 
caliber rifles, 38’s and the like, which the French' 
call carabines,” and which vary from “carabines 
de repetition” (repeaters) to “carabines dc chasse” 
(hunting rifles)* The targets used include every¬ 
thing from the stage-shooter's chalk discs, clay 
pipes and similar bric-a-brac to neatly printed 
card targets especially made for the Gallery, mov¬ 
ing rabbits printed in white on black targets and 
operated back and forth across a semi-stage by 
electricity, and—ever dear to the countrymen of 
Alphonse and Gaston—the life-size, steel-sil¬ 
houette, man-targets of the duellist. 

And there is always “something doing” in this 
remarkable place. At one range some strapping 
cavalry officer in gorgeous dress-uniform is blaz¬ 
ing away with a giant Colt, firing shot after shot 
double-action fashion—and doing amazing work, 
too—to the delighted admiration of a dainty Paris- 
ienne in a wonderful “creation” of late and silk, 
who laughs rippingjy and pats his broad shoulders 
as he lays down the smoking cannon and scans 
critically the target card which the obsequious 
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INTERIOR or THE OAST1NXE-RENETTE GALLERY, PARIS, SHOWING TARGETS 


rangi? attendant brings at the conclusion of the 
“siring/ 1 At the next range a would-be duellist 
is fiercely squaring himself sidewise toward the 
man-target, and as the attendant counts vehe¬ 
mently the ominous words of the famous “code” 
the gunner snaps his poised weapon down to a 
level-hang I—and instamlv the tiny bell in his 
booth rings its trill, indicating a hit on the sil¬ 
houette. In the next alcove some earnest Tar- 
larin is assiduously practising away with his pet 
“carabine dc chasse” at the little while rabbit 
that scoots merrily across the steel background, 
doubtless bethinking himself of the coming “season” 
among the partridges ofBmainy or the harts of the 
Midi* While all this is going on in the various 
booths, chance spectators, onlookers, or partici¬ 
pants awaiting their turn, are strolling from one 
shooter to the next with critical eye or scanning 
the glass cases of elegant arms or stud} T ing the 
i- countless targets that are preserved in frames 


under glass and bear the signatures of some of 
the most famous shots of Europe — the King of 
Portugal, Walter Winans the Anglo-American, 
the Czar of Russia, President Fa Uteres, and so on, 
]t is probably the duelling-practice that excites 
the greatest curiosity among the chance American 
visitors, as being a form of shooting unknown 
among ourselves. Three features about it are 
worth comment; the weapons, the shooters, and 
the manner of conducting the shooting itself. 

The favorite weapon among this class of shots 
is illustrated herewith-—an actual specimen, made 
by the management of the Gallery, and for which 
they are famous* Its shape and lines will appeal 
to every lover of the “one-hand gun,” while its 
perfect weight and balance must be felt to be 
appreciated* As commented earlier, it is neither 
breech-loading nor muzzle-loading, as we under¬ 
stand the terms, and is yet a bit of both* To 
operate it, the under-lever is depressed, when the 
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liarrc) moves directly forward, without tipping. 
This motion leaves visible the chamber proper, 
a steel cylinder projecting from the center of the 
breech “fact 1 the weapon. Holding the opened 
pistol muzzle upward, the attendant deftly dips a 
liny thimble dike dipper into his ready glass saucer 
of reddish smokeless powder and transfers a charge 
(that I guessed u> be about 8 grains) to the dis¬ 
closed chamber. He then picks a shiny new round 
lead ball from another saucer and with finger and 
thumb sets it on the mouth of the chamber, when a 
return of the action lever returns the barrel to its 
closed position and obviously seats the ball directly 
iiHn the rilling that is thus drawn down upon it 
as the barrel slides hack over the chamber. Plao 
mg a tiny brass cap on the nipple, he sets the 
hammer at full cock and places the ready weapon 
in the shooter's hand, with many a caution—if 
hr thinks it needed—as to the exceeding delicacy 
of the hair-trigger. And it is perfectly true that 
of all the innumerable trigger-pul Is that the writer 
has ever tried, he has never touched one of the 
incredible delicacy of these Gastinne-Rcncttc 
amis. The details of these pistols, by Lhe way, 
are that they weigh 2 pounds 6 ounces, are ,44 
caliber, and the barrel is 10 and ^ths inches long. 
In speaking of their operation Mr. L. A. Him me I- 
wright (chapter, 'The Pistol and Revolver/' in 
"Guns, Ammunition and Tackle/' American 
Sportsman's Library) says that their loading is 
"very tedious and inconvenient to operate." Ex¬ 


cellent authority that Mr. Himmelwrighl of course 
is, the writer ventures the guess that he has never 
seen the amazing dexterity with which the experl 
attendants at the Gastinne-Renelte accomplish 
the described process of loading, for thev whip 
through it with a neat swiftness that must lie seen 
to be believed, hardly taking five seconds between 
shots1 

The shooters at the duelling-ranges seemed to 
be of two classes, exclusive of the occasional mili¬ 
tary man, gentleman or chance tourist who mav 
occasionally “take a crack' 1 for the novelty of the 
thing. One type was obviously of the “gilded 
youth’' among wealthy, idle, fashionable Parisi¬ 
ans—the kind of vacant-faced, cigarette-in-mouth, 
would-be-smart chap who evidently has more 
money than is good for him. In Paris this breed 
evidently "goes in for" due I ling-practice to while 
away his time until he can delude some luckless 
American heiress into marrying him. The second 
class consists of an apparently "fast” lot of older 
dub-men, frequently with strong, rather deter¬ 
mined faces, and who would be good-looking 
despite their striking clothes and queer airs if it 
were not for the unmistakable signs of dissipation 
that are written all over them. And how thev 
can shoot! Jests about the "bloodless*' French 
duels may be all very well in the "funny column” 
of American newspapers, but I would hale to have 
one of those chaps shoot at me after seeing what 
they did to those man-targets! 



rcrE author's score on a running rabbit 


1 







A TARGET MADE BY THE AUTHOR 


The method of the duel ling-practice is inter* 
csting too. When the attendant hands the loaded 
weapon to the shooter he sets In motion a “me¬ 
tronome” or piano-practice time-keeper, which 
ticks off the seconds with loud dicks. By these 
the attendant counts off the formal words of the 
fatOOUS “code/* shouting sharply: "Attention* Feu! 
Vtie! Deux! Trots /”—that' is, “Fire! One! 
Two! Three 3”—and somewhere between the 
second word and the last one the duellists pistol 
roars, an electric bell trilling instantly if his aim 
and shot have been true. 

Naturally, no fervent devotee of “lock, stock 
and barret” could see all this gun work going on 
without wanting to have at least a little try at it 
himself. Fortunately the writer's supply of near- 
French proved adequate to indicate his desires 
in that line, and, preferring to try the ordinary 
card-target style, he was soon installed in one of 
the booths with an attendant busily charging 
one of those wonderful pistols from his array of 
glass saucers of powder and halls. With many 
a caution as to the minute pressure that would 
suffice to set off the hair-trigger, the weapon was 
placed in his hand—and what should happen 
but that the cashier, the other atteandnts, and 
aboul half the spectators crowded around behind 
the open booth to see how the American should 
shoot 3 It was a pretty trying situation, to 
feel his country's reputation resting upon his 
amateurish skiII, but there was nothing for it but 
to hold that dancing pin head sight just touching 


the “bull* at "six o'clock”——and the spec* 
tators whipped up their opera-glasses to look, 
and the cashier exclaimed: "AhI Ah! Gel! c s est 
unc mouchel Ah tous les America iris qui vienneru 
tci its lirent comme cal” (Translation: “Heavens 
It's a bulls-eye l All the Americans who come 
here they shoot like that!”) And h was a "bulls- 
eye,” too, for which Heaven be thanked! (A part 
of the target is reproduced here, though the writer 
regrets exceedingly that it shows that not one 
other succeeding shot was as good, though those 
Frenchmen seemed somehow to think that it was 
a very decent exhibition at the fifty feet or so of 
distance they use there.) 

At the next booth a man had just finished shoot¬ 
ing a dozen shots at one of the running-rabbit 
targets, and the writer simply hud to have a try 
at that too. As mentioned, and as shown in the 
reproduction of the original target, the rabbits 
were printed in white on a black cart! (the body- 
portion being six inches long from breast to taif), 
and were run by electrically-opera ted mechanism 
back and forth across a sort of miniature stage, at 
a distance of — to make a guess at it — some sixty 
feet. The card does not merely move straight 
back and forth , but is turned when it disappears 
behind the “wings” at either end of the run, so 
that, the rabbit being printed in exact duplicate 
on either side the card, first one side of the card is 
seen to shoot at and then the other as the run is 
made in the opposite direction, which statement 
is necessary to explain how the bullet-marks appear 
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to have been made from opposite sides of the card, 
as indeed they were. Asking for the correct arm 
to use at this kind of shooting, the writer was 
handed a rather heavy, single-barreled, target 
rifle style of gun, with a curious way of opening 
at the breech, for it had the opening-lever below 
the fore-end, like the old "Lefauchaux” guns, 
but did not tip and instead moved horizontally 
on a vertical pivot at the front of the fore-end, 
the breech thus opening by moving to the right 
for the insertion of the cartridge. The cartridge 
itself was a bit of an oddity, for while it was about 
the size of a "38 short 11 it was "center-fire” and 
yet had no cap visible in it at all! The secret of 
tt proved to be that the cap was set on the inside 
of the cartridge-head, the firing pin striking the 
outside of the head with sufficient force to fire 
the cap within. 

Again the height of good fortune—for an in¬ 
stant, at least—favored the visitor from over seas. 
The gun loaded and in hand, the attendant touched 
an electric button that started the tiny while rabbit 
scooting to and fro—and looking about a mile 
off when one remembered those spectators crowd¬ 
ing to look over one’s shoulders I But the tiling 
had to be done, so here went for it— -hang / — and 
a chorus of exclamations went up from the opera - 
glass wieiders. Borrowing one to look, the writer 
discovered for the first time that the distant bunny 
had a small circle printed on the shoulder-portion 


of the body, and by another miracle this first shot 
had landed therein 1 Alas, that none of the suc¬ 
ceeding shots were as good, but the very modest 
degree of success indicated by the rabbit-card 
here shown seemed sufficient to elicit the respect 
of those Frenchmen, for when one of them asked 
in what portion of the United States the writer 
lived in and he answered-—as the safest way of 
naming some portion they might happen to know'— 
that it was “near Chicago,” the questioner com¬ 
mented; "Ah! e’est tres loin dans roues*, n f est ee 
pas? 11 faut que monsieur II tire les cerfs dans 
les montagnes sauvage ou les grands fore is?” 
(Translation: "That is very far in the West, is 
it not? It must be that Monsieur shoots the deer 
in the wild mountains or the great forests?”) "It 
was to laugh” indeed, but of course that would 
never do, so the writer—remembering the head 
of his beloved little buck on his study wall at home“ 
bow'ed gravely and intimated that the guess was 
correct. 

And when at last we paid our score and Lipped 
the attendants and secured the cards as souvenirs 
the occasion and got outside on the Champs 
Elysees again, we had to sit down on a bench and 
have our laugh out over the fun of it all—while 
young America sat and ate a French "ice-cream 
cone” and said: "MyI Didn't we have a good 
lime there!” And we certainly did! 


WHO KNOWS THE MAKER? 


T HE history of the arm shown in the accom¬ 
panying cut would no doubt be extremely 
interesting if known. The photo was 
mailed to us recently with the following explana¬ 
tion; "The weapon was brought to Denver by 
a soldier of the Spanish-American war returning 
from Cuba, It was pawned or sold by him to a 
second-hand dealer, I bought it of the dealer 
and presented it to a friend in Denver who is a 
gun fancier. As will be seen by the cut it has the 
same general outline as the Colt Single Action 


Army, with loading gale and ejector rod on right 
side, but with the hinged frame and barrel catch 
of the Smith & Wesson. While in my possession 
J sent it to the Cult people for identification. They 
returned It saving that it was a hybrid and refused 
to father it. Now whose kiddie is it?” 

In the interest of science and the Census de¬ 
partment will some one confess, or at least throw 
some light on the origin of the 1 in I e stranger? 
Notwithstanding the bar sinister the infant may 
be of royal blood. 



AN INTERESTING HYBIUD REVOLVER 
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ABOUT THOSE COLORED SHOOTING 

GLASSES 

A REPLY TO MR. CROSSMAN 

By CHARLES NEWTON 


I N our childhood it was firmly impressed upon 
us that i tie Good Shepherd, when he had 
ninety and nine of His sheep safely in the 
fold, but one insignificant little cosset lamb who 
thought he knew more than his mother had stayed 
out late nights with the men, forthwith went out 
into the blizzard and reclaimed the lamb from 
the penalties of his inexperience; and this was 
considered praiseworthy. Also we were duly 
impressed with the fact that the Father does not 
allow a sparrow to fall to ihe ground without 
his notice, and we then anti there resolved never 
to despise the day of small things, as they some¬ 
times grow. 

Following this resolution, and discovering from 
a communication in the May issue of Outer's 
Book that our article in the January number on 
the subject of colored shooting glasses had failed 
of comprehension by just one of the many thou¬ 
sands of readers of this magazine, and bring anx¬ 
ious that this stray lamb shall find food and shel¬ 
ter even though we must walk half a mile up hill 
to cany it to him in a bottle, we will endeavor to 
dear him up on the question . 

One proposition which mystifies Bro. Crossman 
is how the eye can see by means of the yellow 
rays and yet be irritated by the blue rays. To 
quote him exactly:—' 'Yet we find the statement 
ihat the eye is sensitive to opposite ends of the 
spectrum—that it h not only sensitive to the yellow 
or image-forming rays but that it is also sensitive 
to the violet or chemical rays which Mr, Newton 
proves are stronger in form absolutely invisible 
to the eye*” Before trying to dear the gentleman 
up on this point the writer will observe that he made 
no such statement as is attributed to him in the 
above quotation. If the quotation above has 
any meaning at all it is an attempt to make a play 
upon the exact definition of the wotd “sensitive;” 
whether it means ability of the eye or strictly of 
the brain, to see by means of the yellow rays or 
to feel the effects of these blue rays* In that case 
the effort fails as in the article criticised the writer 
did not use the word “sensitive” in connection 
with the eye at all, a careful examination showing 
that the word appears but once in the entire article 
and then in speaking of “the sensitive plate, or 
retina” in comparing the eye with the camera* 
But had the word “sensitive” been used as 
intimated, such use would have been entirely 
proper as no one whose corns had not been trodden 
upon hard would ever try to split hairs over the 
difference between the eye being sensitive to the 
luminous element of light, or vision, and being 


sensitive to the irritation of the blue rays of light, 
or suffering pain. The eye is “sensitive” to a 
grain of sand or a cinder, properly, or rather im¬ 
properly, located, vet neither is a distinct aid lo 
vision. Therefore the eye may be said to be 
sensitive to the luminous elements of light coming 
on the yellow rays and sensitive to the irritation 
of the fight coming on the blue rays, even though 
this may seem to our friend to tie making both 
ends (of the spectrum) meet. 

Mr* Crossman l hen wonders how the blue rays 
can have a soothing effect upon the body and 
yet be irritating to the eye. As an example of 
such a paradox 1 will die, what he may possibly 
remember from his childhood days, soft soap. 
This soothes the body but irritates the eyes there¬ 
fore blue light need not stand alone in this regard. 

The use of blue glasses in cases of weak eyes 
is tiled. He does not state what ailed the eyes. 
Sometimes weak eyes may need one treatment, 
sometimes another, as when we are ill we some¬ 
times take medicines which are very irritating. 
But Mr. Cross man seems to think that a blue 
glass increases (h# amount of the blue rays ad¬ 
mitted. It does not. No more blue rays pass 
through a blue glass than through one absolutely 
transparent; the only difference is only the blue 
passes, the others being screened out; the com¬ 
position of the light is not changed merely part 
of it is excluded* 

If Bro. Cross man had ever had his photograph 
taken by the light of a mercury vapor lamp he 
would have no doubts on the question of a blue 
light being irritating to the eye* 

The writer is charged with having stated that 
“luminosity is but one of the dements of light*” 
Guilty. 

Bro. Cross man says “luminosity being merely 
the quality of being bright, a rather strange state¬ 
ment to make about light itself,” therefore he 
may be trying to split hairs upon the definition 
of “luminosity.” If so he can do so alone as this 
world has so much of work or of play for the most 
of us we cannot spare the time to help him split 
them. The writer is satisfied with Mr* CrossniatFs 
own definition, given above, “ihe quality of being 
bright,” and is inaccurate enough to be content 
to attribute to light this quality* 

This is probably ihe proper time to express 
to Bro. Grossman our apologies for haring last 
fall commented upon the way his bullets dropped, 
but the punishment is not sufficient as yet to bring 
about the proper degree of penitence* Shoot again* 
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THE TELESCOPE SIGHT 

PART II 

By E. C. CROSSMAN 


T HE sighting of a telescope is me re I * through 
the cross-hairs being in the iocus of the 
object glass and being in the line of coi- 
linmiion of the glass itself. The stops have noth¬ 
ing to do with the sighting line, as some people 
supposej but are merely put into increase defini¬ 
tion. There is no front or rear sight in the 
telescope, outside that of the cross-hairs and the 
line of vision passing through the lenses. 

Through the short "sighting radius 1 ' of the 
telescope sight, a very little difference in the move¬ 
ment of the tube, nrnkes a great difference in the 
strike of the shot on the target. The problem 
is merely one of proportion, the move mem of the 
sight being in proportion to the movement of the 
I joint of impact on the target, as the distance 
between the telescope mounts is to the distance 
of the rifle from the target* For example, if the 
telescope mounts arc a foot apart and the tube is 
moved one-fiftieth inch, when shooting at 600 feet, 
the next shot will strike 600 limes one-fiftieth inch 
or it foot away from the shot just before, Hence 
the necessity for micrometer mounts in target 
shooting and also the reason why the long tubes 
were preferred by target shooters, as being a little 
more accurate and offering opportunity for finer 
adjustment. 

The milled head that is used to move the cross¬ 
hair frame in the German design of sight can be 
made into a micrometer adjustment by having 
the thread working through the frame cut on a 
certain pitch and the head of the screw graduated 
into one-tenth parts* 

A micrometer is merely an instrument for measur¬ 
ing small spaces. Applied to a rifle sight adjuster, 
for example, a thread is cut on a round bar of 
steel, the thread having a pitch for instance of 
one-thirtieth inch. It follows that if a nut or 
sleeve be turned around once on this bar that it 
will move up or down one-thirtieth inch. If this 
sleeve is graduated into five equal parts around 
Us circumference and it is turned through but 
one of these divisions, the sleeve will lx k moved 
one-fifthdf one-thirtieth inch, or onc-hund re th-fiftieth 
inch. This is the adjustment used on the Win¬ 
chester telescope sight. 

The Germans, in their telescope construction, 
show the most reckless diregard of cost In their 
i ffort to get results — but they deliver the goods. 
For example, the average American glass is made 
with f-inch or Jdnch tube. The lenses are rarely 
more than inch in diameter. The larger the 
lens, Lhe more expensive it is. The German makers 
use lenses twice this size and therefore more than 
double the cost of the smaller ones but they get 
light and field that American maker* cannot 
touch —or rather, do not, as achromatic lenses 
are available to any one. 

The llensoldt thrce-pow T er glass uses an eye 
Jens of l\ inches. The Goertz "Pernox”, probably 
as fine a glass as there is in the world at the present 



lime, has an object glass of 1} inches and an eye 
lens If inches across! The resulting illumination 
and field must be seen to be appreciated* 

In addition to this the eye relief of the German 
glass is about double that of the typical American 
glass and the eye can be moved forward or back 
two inches or more without losing the field* Lateral 
relief—side movement of the head—is also much 
greater than with the American plan of glass. 
Those w ho have used telescope sights can appreciate 
what it means not to have to get the head into a 
certain unvaried, micrometer-measured position 
to find the field of the glass. This large eye lens 
construction, used on all German glasses is respons¬ 
ible for the long working distance. On the Hensokh 
for example, the eye can be brought to within 
three inches of the eye lens or drawn back nearly 
seven inches away without losing the field. With 
an eye relief of three inches or more there is none 
of the ever-present danger found with cheap 
glasses, that of getting into a head-on collision 
with the telescope when the rifle recoils* 

The Voightlander people put out a glass that 
gives the full field of view of the ordinary glass 
but which has eleven inches working distance* 
It is designed to mount on rifles of the Mauser 
type, with the entire instrument forward of the 
receiver, and thus with the action clear of any 
hindrance to the use of the befit. 

That a properly constructed system of achro¬ 
matic lenses of good size will give the results ob¬ 
tained from the prisms, is shown by the Goerbs 
"Certari 1 glass, with 17-foot field at 100 feet in 
2Tpower. The illumination of this glass is practi¬ 
cally as good as that of the prismatic types. In 
this glass the eye-piece consists of four achromatic 
lenses, without the customary stop. The objec¬ 
tion to prismatic glasses is that the cost is great 
and the prisms must be mounted with absolutely 
unchangeable relation to each other. It is easy 
to mount them in this manner but it costs money 
to do it and to do the adjusting in the first place. 
Yet we find the Hensoldt selling for $13.50 in 
Germany, minus the mounts, and costing but 
$19.57 laid down in the United States after paying 
the duty. Mounts cost $8.00 in Germany, with 
45 per cent added to them for duty if they art- 
brought over* To compare such a glass with 
those foisted on a confiding American public 
during the past twenty years, is to compare a 
modern prismatic field glass of the Perplex type 
with a $2.98 dark 1 rt-mid night telescope. 

For a review of the advantages of the American 
telescope mounts, offered until the Winchester 
scope came out, see page 125-126 of the book 
"The Bullet from Powder to Target by Dr. 
Mann. He reviews the trouble he has experienced 
with telescope mountings and slates that he had 
finally to design and make mounts for himself, 
so unsatisfactory were those obtainable* Some 
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CAEL £EIS5 PRISMATIC TELESCOPE ON THE WRITER*5 SAUER-MAUSER 


gems regarding the scope mountings available 
include 

"A visit of three days was made to the largest 
collection of firearms in the Country and extended 
examination indicated that mountings of telescope 
sights were considered of least importance of 
anything about the rifle. One bad patterned 
after another for years and a hundred-dollar rifle 
was fitted with mountings that looked like ‘thirty 
cents/” 

Not surprising that telescope sight has failed 
to come into its own with such offerings put before 
the rifle shooting public. The Doctor finally 
designed his own mnutilings and they proved so 
successful that a telescope company, promptly 
borrowed them in spite of the fact of their being 
patented. 

The telescope mounted on a light rifle with 
heavy recoil, subject to occasional unavoidable 
jars and intended to be taken to regions where 
gun shops are not and where opticians are Still 
rarer, is a different sort of instrument and must 
be built in different fashion. 

A desirable telescope sight should have a good 
field first of all. This means wiLh at least 15 feet 
at 100 feet with 2} powers. A glass with but 
4-foot field at 100 feet, in this low power is of 
little use on a hunting rifle. The glass should 
have good illumination, with freedom from chrom¬ 
atic and other errors found in some cheap glasses. 
It should allow at least 3 inches eye relief, it 
should have some lateral relief—that is allow the 
head to be moved a trifle from side to side without 
losing the field. It should be of strong construc¬ 
tion, both in cross-hairs and in the tube itself. 
The elevation should be obtained within the tube 
either by means of the cross-hairs or by moving 


the object glass, Lateral adjustment should be 
provided. It should be without delicate microm¬ 
eter mountings, nice for target shooting hut 
impossible on a rifle with heavy recoil and fight 
weight. 

The instrument should be of light weight and 
lie as short as possible, to admit of carrying com¬ 
fortably in a leather ca.se by the side when off the 
rifle. It should come off the rifle at a touch of a 
catch and go on as easily. The vertical cross-hair 
should be graduated and the distances subfended 
by the graduations at the different ranges ascer¬ 
tained by shooting the rifle. A glass giving two 
powers by changing the eye piece is a very desirable 
instrument in ibis respect and b made by one 
manufacturer. The glass should be fitted with 
soft rubber eye cup extending from the eye piece 
to the eye to cut out all light except that from 
the telescope and also to quickly guide the eye 
to the correct position. For hunting the glass 
should not be over four-power. 

The question of power is one on which many 
hunters make a mistake as do other people in 
purchasing field glasses. High magnification is 
useless if the object appears to shake, from the 
magnified movement of the rifle or of the field 
glass in i he other case. With each increase in 
magnification we unavoidably get decrease in field 
and light. A glass iff three power is about right 
for hunting, while many foreign glasses are but two. 

For example a three power glass would bring 
an object 600 yards away to an apparent distance 
of 200 yards away, enough for most circumstances. 
Higher powers than four are hard to hold without 
showing a tremble at the target, very disconcerting. 
After a dimb up a thousand foot hill or with the 
buck fever sending the bloody pumping through 
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the arteries* even the four power is too high- Lying 
down or sitting* higher powers arc useable, of 
course. 

The German telescope of the present clay differs 
very much from the long clumsy lubes used on 
our target rifles at the present rime. They are 
short f with rather thick tubes—to accommodate 
the large object glass and are of very solid eon- 
struction. The sight used by the Government, 
probably the most complete one ever made, remind 
one of a model of a new style gas engine and one 
almost expects to hear it puff and see the wheels 
go round. 

Having turned out a glass of strong enough 
build to stand the jar of the recoil and of occasional 
falls that are the bt of the rifle taken into the game 
country, the Germans proceeded to turn out mount¬ 
ings that would stand the racket as well as the 
scope. These are without morion between the 
scope and the rifle* are without micro me ter adjust¬ 
ments and are put on to stay—until the user wants 
to take the glass off. A typical mount is that used 
by the Zeiss Company. Two hollow plates are 
screwed on the Mauser receiver, one on the part 


f The German made glasses are much shorter 
than our own, offering an easy method of disposing 
of the glass when not needed by tucking it in its 
scabbard without feeling that you have a sword 
dangling about your legs. The Zeiss for example 
is but six inches long without its false tube mount¬ 
ing, the Hcnsoldt is ten inches and the Goertz 
Fernox is the same length. All of the German 
makers sell scabbards of leather, to fit the glasses 
t hey list. Th is is t he proj jc r so lut i on of i he quest ion 
of carrying the scope when it is not wanted on 
the rifle. 

The leading German telescope sight makers 
include such names as Zeiss, Goertz, Hensoldt, 
Fuess, Voighllander, Busch and the Perplex people. 
Some of these are well known in this country for 
their other products and to say that the telescopic 
sights of Zeiss or Goertz or Voighllander are as 
good as their lenses is saying a great deal. 

Optically the most wonderful of them ail is the 
Zeiss, giving splendid light and field of 23 feet at 
100 feet in the 2^ power. The advantage of this 
in the case of a running deer for example, is evident. 
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A FULL LENGTH VIEW OF THE RIFLE AND TELESCOPE 



where the barrel joins and the other on the covered 
over part or bridge of the receiver. These remain 
with the rifle. The scope itself is fitted with a 
pair of prongs fastened to the dummy tube by a 
band as shown in the cut. The prongs turn down 
into the front plate from a perpendicular jjosltion 
and lock tightly when the scope is in place. The 
rear mounting has another [>air of note lied prongs 
into which tits a sliding plate set in the fixed part 
of the mount. A pressure of a spring catch drives 
this plate back out of engagement with the prongs 
and allows the scope to l>e lifted off the rifle, the 
turning motion disr-engaging the front prongs 
from their recesses in the plate. Thus the glass 
is detachable at a touch, yet is strong and not 
likely to be knocked out of adjustment by a blow. 

Another point worthy of note is that the German 
glasses are mounted with hollow mounts, allowing 
the use of open sights through the openings in the 
mounts. 

The proper place for a telescope <m a bolt action 
is about j inch to the left of the line of the barrel, 
allowing the use of the clip and not interfering 
with the bolt handle. 


As a rule the fields of view of the German telescopes 
are:— 

2A power. .18 to 23 feet at 100 feet 

3 power,.. 17 feet at 100 feel 

4 power.... 13 feet at 100 feet 

5 power.... . 10 feet at 100 feet 

5 power. ...... ......... 7 feel at 100 feet 


The advantage of the lower powers in field and 
light is worth more to the user than the increased 
magnification—and tremble. 

The writer has used or examined closely the 
Hensoldt, Voighllander, Zeiss and the Goertz 
Certar and Pcrnox, While the Zeiss optically has 
the lead, yet the writer is more taken with the 
Goertz Pcrnox than with any glass he has ever 
seen, it being of the straight tube shape instead 
of the ugly joint shape of the Zeiss and having a 
field and light positively wonderful fu fact, the 
user, keeping both eyes open and placing the field 
seen by the naked eye beside the field seen through 
the glass, will declare that the telescope field is the 
brighter of the two. Such a glass is a revelation to 
the man who has seen only the old style American 
telescope. 
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The feasibility of using the telescope sight has 
been demonstrated by the English and German 
hunters in the roughest country, while the advan¬ 
tage of the sight for game shooting has been testified 
to by almost every big game hunter who has tried 
it. Every English maker of big game rifles lists 
the German telescope sights for his arms, many of 
them having special mounts for their rifles to handle 
the German scopes* And as the English big game 
rifles are used in rough country and in sections 
far from workshops it is evident that the English¬ 
men must have had few hard luck stories to tell of 
the telescope sight* Normally a man does not in¬ 
vest from $50 to ¥75 in an appliance to aid his shoot¬ 
ing if ihe experience of others has been against it. 

It's hard to understand why it is not used more 
in the United States, Our sportsmen are waking 
up to the fact that the world does not end either on 
the shores of the Atlantic oi on the Pacific and that 
other makers than those of American extraction 
turn out desirable tlungs< The cost of the glasses 
Is high but the man who will spend S500.Q0 in the 
endeavor to get a shot at a grizzly will not cavil at 
paying $40.00 for a good telescope—if he realizes 
its advantages and that it is reliable. The poor 
excuses offered American sportsmen in this line 
have done much toward making a prejudice against 
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the telescope sight but with such sights as available 
a modification of our new army sight or of the 
German makers mentioned, it would stem that the 
telescope sight should be almost as popular among 
American sportsmen as among the foreigners. 

The Winchester people lead the procession in 
target glasses with their new offering. 

Old John Sidle of Corning, California, one of 
the oldest sight makers in the United States, h 
working on a sight after German designs and has 
already shown the writer a telescope equalling the 
German glasses in field and nearly equalling them 
in other qualities. 

He has turned out a glass but 7 inches long and 
with a field equal to the German makers, has 
designed new mountings and the writer believes 
that the time is coming when Americans can obtain 
telescope sights equa! to those of any make without 
having to go to German makers fur them. 

With the Winchester' sight available, with the 
Government sight for sale to civilian riflemen and 
with Sidle at work on a satisfactory glass, it looks 
as though the telescope sight was at last coming 
into its own. 

For any rifle, be ii of the target, hunting or 
military persuasion, for shooting at grizzlies, paper 
targets or tin cans, the telescope sight is the thing. 


A SINGLE ACTION SWING-OUT 

By GUS PERET 


F ROM time to lime I have talked with re¬ 
volver shooters and have always wanted, 
and have found most every one else I have 
talked with wanting, a single action revolver, with 
a grip like the Colt J s single action army. A few 
years ago we had a great deal written on the sub* 
ject by such able writers as .Ashley, A. Haines, 
Robert A. Kane, A. W. Lowrdcrmilk, Pascal De 
Angetis, Capb Hardy and others, but the revolver 
was never produced because the Colt people could 
not sec where there would be a big enough demand 
for the revolvers to warrant the expense of putting 
in the machinery it would take to make the re¬ 
volver. 

We all remember that Lhey finally said they 
would see if there was a big enough demand for 
it through the jobbing houses where they sold 
their goods. When they asked most of the jobbers 
1 expect they said that they could not sec where 
Lhere was any great demand for It, and that the 
double-action swing-out cylinder revolvers were 
good enough. Of course wc all know that most 
of the jobbing bouses did not know what the prac¬ 
tical shooters and men who had hard service for 
a revolver wanted, so the idea fell through* 

Well, I still kept thinking and wanting a revolver 
of that kind, so J. \V. Covran, a very fine gunsmith, 
at last tackled the job of making the frame and 
lock parts up by hand and using what parts of 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers we wanted. 


A Smith Sr Wesson .38 Special Target barrel, 
cylinder and yoke was ordered from Smith & 
Wesson and a single-action army trigger guard, 
back strap and stocks from Colt’s to give the re¬ 
volver the Old Colt's Frontier Grip* 

Mr, Cowan has the frame completed and is 
at the time of writing making up the working 
arts. The revolver when it is completed Will 
ave the famous Colt’s Single-action Army Fron¬ 
tier Grip and hammer and trigger modeled after 
the same revolver, & .38 Smith & Wesson Special 
Target barrel, with slot for changing front sights 
if desirable. A Sheard front sight wilt rest in 
the slot as they are the best revolver sights I have 
ever found. With the Smith & Wesson barrel 
and cylinder the revolver will have the same lock¬ 
ing as the 1905 model Smith & Wesson* 

The revolver will have a few improvements 
that are possible on a revolver of this kind and 
about which 1 will speak of at some other time* 
Mr. Cowan is sparing no pains on making it a 
good job, and is making it up in a shape as only 
a skilled workman as he is can make it. T am 
not writing this to start up the single-action swing- 
out cylinder revolver discussions again, but simply 
to let the revolver shooters know there is one being 
made to contain ail of the best pennis of the different 
revolvers according to Mr. Cowan and my ideas. 
I promise to let you ail see a cur of U in the Outer’s 
Book when it is finished. 




CHOOSING A HEAVY CALIBER 
REVOLVER 

By MAURICE H. DECKER 


T HE Cotl/s Single Action and New Service 
Army models are generally acknowledged 
to re pres* itt and embody all that is desirable 
and the best to be obtained in the line of a durable, 
effective, one-hand arm of large caliber. The 
conditions of the day and age have, however, so 
limited the need of a heavy belt weapon that even 
these are falling into disuse, and those smaller 
arms taking the .38 Smith S; Wesson Special and 
.38 Colt Special cartridges are more extensively 
purchased, and are found to fulfill the require¬ 
ments of the majority of gun “toters" who demand 
a weapon for other than target purposes. I do 
not wish to supplant Lhe two models mentioned 
above in the favor of gun users, especially that 
old veteran, the S. A. Army, for which I have a 
due amount of admiration and respect; but Occa¬ 
sionally there is felt the want of a powerful revolver 
of certain stopping power, somewhat larger than 
the .38 Special, but not as heavy as the .44-40 
and .45 six-shooters. The shock of the recoil of 
these latter sizes, more noticeable when the black 
powder loads are used, is very offensive and un¬ 
pleasant to the average shooter, develops the 
accuracy impairing habit of flinching and dis¬ 
courages frequent practice* In my efforts to select 
a powerful yet comfortable shooting arm, I used 
for some time the *45 S* A* Army with 5j-inch 
barrel, shooting the 28 grain powder charged 
cartridge* This was a satisfactory combination 
for the gun certainly developed stopping power 
at medium ranges with none of the excessive 
recoil of the regular 40 grain load. Them is little 
difference in the value of the .44-40 and the *45 
Colt’s calibers to the frontiersman. Each has 
its advantages and disadvantages when compared 
to the other. 1 prefer the former because of its 
superior velocity and the fact of its being more 
readily obtainable in the hardware stores of even 
the smallest of towns; and recognize the superiority 
of the latter in accuracy, slopping power and 
the shells being regular factory loaded with smoke¬ 
less powder and lead bullets* However, the .45 
smokeless charge is somewhat of a disappointment 
in performance after the black powder loads have 
been used. 

The Colt large frame revolvers have to me one 
marked disadvantage and undesirable feature* 
The only two practical lengths of barrel in which 
they can be obtained are of 5| and 7J inches, the 
former being too short for accurate shooting at 
long ranges and the latter too long for easy draw¬ 
ing and quick handling in close quarters. So, 
cither falls short when wanted for all round use 
in all positions. The length of inches as the 
happy medium seemed to me j'ust right and not 
favoring either the single or double action frontier 
models of Smith & Wesson make* I hit upon the 


only available arm which seemed to correctly 
interpret, both in caliber and length of barrel my 
idea and conception of a practical large caliber 
revolver. This was the Smith & Wesson Military 
Model 1908. using both the .44 Russian and 
Special cartridges. 

This gun is, of course, of double action type, 
which alone will disfavor it in the eyes of many, 
but apart from this the construction and design 
is excellent. True, the handle does not possess 
the unconventional “crook" of the S. A. Army, 
but it affords a firmer grip and is equally as de¬ 
sirable as the stock of the New Service* It is a 
well known fact that the quality of material and 
workmanship employed by Smith & Wesson in 
the manufacture of their revolvers is second to 
none, which fact can he verified at any lime by a 
careful examination of anyone of their models. 

The model 1908 has the advantage over the 
S. A. Army in its ejecting and loading system, 
ease of cleaning, more refined and smoother finish, 
and surpasses the New St*rvke in the rmttors of 
convenience of carrying, trigger pull and balance. 
The Model 1908 Smith & Wesson is only equalled 
to my notion in the ease and speed of handling 
by the S. A. Army with 5^-inch barrel. The 
cartridges and loads which tan be used in their 
new arm are many and varied. The .44 Special 
shell loaded with 26 grains of powder and a 246 
grain bullet appeals to me very strongly as a com¬ 
fortable shooting cartridge with certain knock¬ 
down posvers. Its accuracy ls unexcelled by even 
the *45 Colt’s, both of which arc able to give points 
in dose shooting to the ,38 and .44 Winchester 
shells. The penetration of the ,44 Special being 
nearly eight inches of pine boards, is superior 
to any black powder cartridges adapted to revolvers 
in extensive use today. Its superiority over the 
heavier loaded .45, in this particular, is due to the 
difference in the shape of the two bullets. The 
old *44 Colt, over which this cartridge is a vast 
improvement, behaved very well and with effett 
in the frontier days of the West and I can ste no 
possible reason why the .44 Special would not 
knock a man down as fiat as would the .45 Colt, 
at a reasonable revolver range. Just why lhe .45 
automatic pistol is designated by the makers as 
lhe most powerful small arm in existence, is a 
mystery to me, for there are no less than three 
cartridges used in revolvers (.45, 44-40 and .44 
Special) which are superior to it in stopping power 
and energy. 

There are other cartridges which can be used 
to advantage in this arm., among which are the 
.44 Smith & Wesson Russian, .44 Colt, .44 Bull 
Dog, and, I think, although I am not positive, 
the .44 Webiey, In the occasion of an emergency 
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when the regular special cartridges could not be 
obtained, it h probable that at least one of these 
other sizes could be purchased which would re¬ 
move the possibility of the arm from being rendered 
useless through lack of proper ammunition. 

The only reason why this model will not become 
popular and in extensive use as a large caliber 
hunting arm, is its high cost which places it out 


of the class of the Cob’s New Service and 3* A, 
Army guns in this particular. By the way, the 
illustration of the .44 Special cartridge in the 
Smith & Wesson catalogue is somewhat mislead¬ 
ing and conveys a fake impression in respect to 
the sue of the cartridge and shape of the bullet, 
for they have taken a cut of the regular .44 W. C F. 
and branded it as the >44 Special. 


GOOD COLOR IN CASE HARDENING 


A T the request of a correspondent we reprint 
the following directions for securing good 
color in case hardening; 

To obtain bright colors, the surface of the work 
must be perfectly clean and brightly polished; if 
it is greasy or poorly finished it will not take bright 
colors. To produce good colors with granulated 
raw bone, it must be thoroughly charred. An 
easy and economical method of doing this is to 
put it into iron boxes about 9x9x3$ inches, covering 
them tightly, and placing them in the furnace at 
night, after the work has been withdrawn. The 
remnant of fire and heat remaining in the retort 
is sufficient to char the bone during the night. 
If T however, there is much fire left, it must be 
partially deadened, as the object to be attained is 
to char the bone without burning it. If smaller 
l*>xes are user! they must be watched and removed 
from the furnace when the bone is charred. Where 
there is sufficient oven mom, this sometimes can 
be arranged to be done during the day. 

There is perhaps no more important operation 
connected with case-hardening than the proper 
packing of the w f ork, w-hich should be contained 
in a cast iron box of suitable size as, for instance, 
screws or similar work one-quarter to three-quarters 
of an inch should lx? placed in a box 4x4x8. In 
the bottom of the box should lie placed a layer of 
charred bone, then the layer of the work to be hard¬ 
ened and colored, and so on, alternating with each 
until the box is filled to within one and one-half 
inches of the top. The remainder of the space 
should be filled with charred bone, the cover plate 
put on and the edges luted or plugged with day. 
In packing, care should be taken to keep the w-ork 
at least one-half inch from the sides and ends of 
the box, and to keep the pieces from coming into 
contact with each other. 

After the packing is completed the boxes are 
ready to be placed in the furnace, where they should 
be heated to a gotxi cherry red and held at that 
color from two to four hours. To obtain good 
colors the heat must be kept uniform; if the tem¬ 
perature is too hot there will be no color. A good 
cherry red heat must be maintained from the time 
the boxes arc placed in the furnace until they arc 
ready to dump. With very small work this lime 
may be reduced somewhat; with very heavy work 
it may be increased. A little experiment is neces¬ 
sary to properly determine this period/ The 
governing element is, that in order to obtain the 


best results, it is necessary to employ a furnace 
that gives and maintains a good uniform heat. 

While good colors can be obtained with hard 
water, soft water will give much better results. 
The bath should be arranged as follows; The 
water pipe should be brought up through the 
bottom of the barrel, reaching about half way to 
the top; the outlet should be placed about six inches 
from the bottom of the barrel, and the supply pipe 
connected wath a pipe to an air pump, so that the 
air and whaler mix in their passage through the pipe 
and enter the barrel together. When the boxes 
are dumped, there should be a stream of water 
and air running into the barrel, and a sieve should 
be hung under the surface of the water, in which 
to dump the work. While the air pump is not 
absolutely necessary, its use is attended with more 
satisfactory results. Running water is necessary 
if large lots arc to be dumped as (he water must 
be kept cold, while small lots may safely be dumped 
into a bath of still water. 

When the work is ready to be dumped, the boxes 
should be withdrawal from Lhe furnace, held dose 
to the surface of the water over Lhe sieve, and emptied 
quickly. This operation requires the nicest care, 
in order that the air may not strike the iron before 
it reaches the water, for if this occurs, the work will 
assume a black or blue-black streaked color. When 
the dumping operation has been completed, the 
work next should be separated from the bone ami 
boiled out in dean water, It then should be dried 
in sawdust and oiled over slightly while hot — or¬ 
dinary machine oil will do—w T hich will bring out 
the colors and keep it from tarnishing. 

To secure colors ranging from tight straw to 
deep blue, after the processes described have been 
faithfully observed, the pieces should be placed in a 
tumbling barrel until they are brought to a bright 
polish. After they are thoroughly polished, they 
should be placed in a cylinder and tumbled over 
a regular gas flame, until they are drawn to the 
desired color. Then they should be plunged in 
cold water, dried in sawdust and oiled slightly to 
avoid tarnishing. By using a regular gas blaze, 
and noting the exact time required, the process 
can be regulater! to a nicety to produce any color 
desired from a light straw to a dark blue. If pre¬ 
ferred, the jwirts may be placed in a wire screen 
cylinder, where the color changes may be seen, and 
the whole revolved over a slow lire. The fire must 
be free from gas or the parts will be stained. 
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JOHN H. BARLOW’S RETIREMENT 


N EWS of the retirement of John H, Barlow 
of New Haven, Conn. f builder of reloading 
tools and founder of the Ideal Manufac¬ 
turing Company; will be received with profound 
regret by every person who loves a gun, Mr. 
Bartow was pre-eminently the friend and mainstay 
of the gun crank and experimenter. 

Many of the world’s greatest marksmen of 
today, owe their success in great measure to the 
excellent reloading appliances which the genius 
and foresight of J. H. Barlow placed within their 
reach, making it possible for them to indulge in 
the luxury of a gun. Thousands of young men 
who were Isorn with the shooting instinct, but 
without the means that would permit them to 
indulge in their favorite pastime, were enabled to 
do so through the timely assistance and wise coun¬ 
cil which was never denied them by Mr. Barlow. 
More than any other man of his time he recog¬ 
nised the brotherhood of the gun. In the last 
issue of the Ideal hand book (The Shooters’ Koran) 
Mr. Barlow says, M We know' of no body of gentle¬ 
men that the word fraternity is applied to more 
fittingly than the lovers of firearms, whether it 
lje the military gentleman, the target shooters, or 
the followers of the mighty nimrod, the fact that 
a gemleman is a shooter entitles him to the right 
hand oj fellowship." The environment which 
shaped the character of Mr. Barlow also made 
him a student of human nature and an optimist, 
he early learned that the code of ethics for the 
gentleman and the spoilsman has much in common. 
He early recognized the true democracy of sport, 
and lived up to it. This trait in his nature im¬ 
pelled him to personal contact and resultant friend¬ 
ships with his numerous patrons and was unde¬ 
niably a strong factor in making his business a 
great success. It Is the wish of Mr. Bartow-s 
host of friends that he may for many years to come, 
mingle with them in their sports and enjoy the 
victories which his industry and genius made 
possi ble. 

The Marlin Firearms Company of New Haven, 
will be a worthy successor to Mr. Barlow*, and in 
a measure reconciles us to his retirement. The 
Marlin Company has always been noted for the 
very qualities of workmanship and attention to 
minute detail which made the Ideal Company 
indispe risible to the shooting fraternity. We 
may therefore confidently expect that the work 
wdf he continued and kept in close touch with the 
rapidly changing conditions of modern gunnery. 

John H. Barlow was born in England in 184d, 
came to this country when about one and one-half 
years of age. His father was a cotton weaver, so 
naturally he drifted to that work in this country. 
The cotton factories of fifty or sixty years ago in 
the United States as well as England, worked 
extremely long hours, and had in their employ 
very young children. At the age of eight years, 
Mr. Barlow went to work in the mill and continued 


to do that work until during the Civil War when 
lx>th he and his father became soldiers, the senior 
Barkov in the 30th U, S. Infantry and his son in 
the 14th U, S. Infantry (The regular service). 
From the age of eight until his enlistment in the 
Army, the number of hours worked per day in 
the cotton factory, varied from twelve lu fourteen. 
Those early day experiences, as a child and youth, 
getting up at half past four o’clock in the siormv 
winter mornings, wading through the snow to be 
at the factory when the wheels started at five, then 
going out to breakfast at half past six and back 
again at seven, working until twelve o’clock, half 
hour at noon for dinner and back to the ceaseless 
grind until six and seven o’clock at night, caused 
his sympathies to be always found on the side of 
the working man, and when he became an em¬ 
ployer, it was his desire and aim to treat all who 
were associated with liim as he would like to be 
treated himself. 

On his return from United States service as a 
soldier, he at once recognized the fact that he was 
without a trade whereby ho might demand good 
and living wages, so he apprenticed himself to be 
a machinist. In the year 1870, he went to New 
Haven, Connecticut, and soon after was employed 
by the Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
and worked in their regular machine shop for a 
time; the opportunities presented to him by the 
variety of mechanical work done at that great 
institution were hungrily seized on by him. His 
ability to do, to take charge of and guide other 
operatives, was soon recognized by the Winchester 
Company, and he was given a contract which he 
continued to hold until he resigned from their 
service. It was there, he actually received the 
schooling and experience that enabled him to 
succeed in his own business afterwards. 

In the year 1881 on leaving the Winchester 
Company, he immediately commenced to work 
for himself and started the manufacture of car¬ 
tridge reloading implements under the now well- 
known name of The Ideal Mfg. Co. He had 
had no previous training for business; manufac¬ 
turing for himself and disposing of what goods 
he was to make, was entirely different from what 
he had been used to. He found it indeed a difficult 
matter to get the trade to even look at his goods. 
Undaunted, however, he immediately commenced 
to advertise; he wrote all his own advertisements, 
the arrangements and the wording of which were 
unique and original, each showing the inventive 
mind even in this line. He soon found thai the 
hardware and sporting goods trade would not 
handle his goods at all until they were compelled 
to do so and it was up to him to cultivate an ac¬ 
quaintance with the individual shooters. Thus 
he did entirely through correspondence. He at 
once commenced reading the magazines and 
papers that were devoted to shooting, tishing 
and outdoor sports, would write to these interested 
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shooters and all correspondents whose names and 
addresses were found, and immediately com me need 
an interesting exchange of experiences that has 
continued throughout the entire twenty-six years 
of his business* which single feature has been 
the strength and support of it. It is safe to say 
that he has written more personal letters to the 
individual shooters in all parts of the world* aiding 
and advising them in various ways, than any other 
man. His experience ami help has always been 
on tap for those who were in want of it, thus secur¬ 
ing for him a very wide personal acquaintance 
and friendship among the shooters in general, 
who will miss him very much indeed. 

During the transition from black powder to 
the use of the present high power smokeless powder, 
the Ideal Mfg, Co* has been the genera! instructor 
and adviser for the shtxrters. 

Mr* Barlow is of a cheerful, optimistic nature. 
Makes friends and keeps them* Is liberal-minded 
and liberal-pocketed. Anyone with a pitiful talc 
is never turned away* the hungry tramp always 
gets a bite and a sup at the door of Jus house. 

His business methods were of the old school, 
or as he puls it "No School*" AN bills were paid 
Thursday of each week, he never in his life paid 
a bill with a note* extended but lit tie credit, be¬ 
lieving that cash payments by him and by those 
who dealt with him, was the best form of "credit*" 
During the entire twenty-six years of his business 
under the name of the Ideal Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, he slates that he never lost $200 in bad debts. 

Religiously, he belongs to no sect, believes all 
are trying to do a good work, contributes according 
to his means whenever called upon. Politically, 
he is independent, believes in the rule of the people* 
in the initiative and referendum, believes that the 
United Slates senators should be elected by the 
people and that the United States should have 
as good a Parcels Post system, internal and inter¬ 
national, as any country in the world. Frater¬ 
nally, is a member of the Grand Army and is a 
pensioner for services rendered during the war* 
Has taken several degrees in the Masonic Orders, 
belongs to the A. O. U. W r New England Order 
of Protection, and believes in tl e home life rather 
than the Club. His family consists of three 
daughters, all of whom are graduates of Smith 
College, and are artistically and musically in- 
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dined, thus the home is made more attractive to 
him than the Club. In the city, he stands for 
civic betterment, is a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, of l he Council of One Hundred, and 
of the Civic Federation of the City of New Haven 
He is entirely human, a good citizen, a good neigh¬ 
bor, a good father and lastly a good fellow, and 
his many friends in the hardware and sporting 
goods trade and the shooting fraternity in general, 
will miss his kindly letters and advice* They, 
however, will be pleased to learn that he has retired 
in good health, and hope that he may live long to 
enjoy the fruits of bis labor which he has so well 
earned. 







A CLASSY .22 CALIBER RIFLE 


I T IS to be expected as a matter of course that 
a new firearm entering the field in competition 
for public favor in this progressive and in¬ 
ventive age, must necessarily possess extraor¬ 
dinary merit t or some distinguishing principle of 
mechanism that will recommend it to a people as 
well informed on the subject of light caliber arms 
as Americans are known to be. It requires some¬ 
thing more than sonorous high sounding names 
to catch the ear and hold the attention of discrimi¬ 
nating shooting men who are themselves convers¬ 
ant with every detail of gun making, from raw 
material to ballistic performance and who eagerly 
detect and criticise every new' arm as soon as it 
appears* When a company like the Remington 
heralds the coming of a new gun it is an event in 
the shooting world that may not be overlooked. 
We know before hand that the Remington Com¬ 
pany's established stundands for material, work¬ 
manship and finish will eliminate these qualities 
forever as topics for adverse criticism. In weapons 
of any type, the product of the Remington armory, 
only ncw T mechanical features or devices unfa¬ 
miliar to the craft may remain legitimate subjects 


operating a hand action is as convenient or so well 
adapted to small caliber repeaters. In speed it 
is scarcely exceeded by the automatic types and 
it has the advantage of being positive and reliable 
in action while permitting the utmost simplicity 
of breech closing mechanism. The new arm is 
tiammerless, leverless and to outward appearance, 
bolt less. From its shapely butt stock to daintilv 
tapered muzzle there is not a single projection or 
unsightly angle to offend the eye or mar the ex¬ 
quisite beauty of outline; even the receiver and 
slide action handle are mxtelcd to conform to 
the general symmetry* of the arm* Where barrel 
and receiver meet the joint is nearly flush, thus 
giving a practically uninterrupted sighting radius 
from grip to front sight* The receiver is made 
with but a single opening on the right side, through 
which the empty shells are ejected, and which is 
securely closed by the solid steel breech block 
when the action is locked for firing, thus prevent¬ 
ing all possibility of accident to the shooter or 
bystanders from bln whacks or defective cartridges. 
When the chamber is h>nded and the action closed, 
the breech block is wedged snugly against the 



for expert censorship. The boldest critic would 
naturally hesitate before pitting his individual 
knowledge against eighty-four years of cumulative 
gun-lore for that is just what is represented in the 
new’ .22 caliber repeating rifle which the Remington 
people have recently placed within easy reach of 
the shooting fraternity* Nothing of merit that 
nearly a century of experience in high class gun 
building could know or suggest has been omitted 
in the new rifle. Veteran shooters who for fifty 
years and over have used and are familiar with 
the various models produced by this world-famous 
armory will at once note in their latest model, 
those distinguishing features which were charac¬ 
teristic of the original Remington arms, and which 
still retained gives them their unmistakable Indi¬ 
viduality* The latest addition to the long list 
of Remington successes, although but a .22 caliber 
rifle, perpetuates the grareful lines and admirable 
proportions which since 1816 have made the Rem¬ 
ington arms in any type, favorites with the marks¬ 
men of every country. In adopting the sliding 
forcend or trombone system for their new arm, 
the Remington Company has shown good judg¬ 
ment; time has proved that no other method of 


square end of the barrel; a recoil shoulder cut in 
the top of the receiver engages a locking lug milled 
from hardened steel nearly the entire width of the 
breech block; the rim of the shell is countersunk 
into the face of the breech block as in high power 
bolt action rifles, and there is no extractor, or 
other slots, cut in the end of the barrel to weaken 
the chamber and cause soft or thin copper shells 
to expand and stick or burst and blow back into 
the mechanism. The extreme simplicity of the 
new* Remington permits a compactness and solidity 
of parts with proportions that will at once appeal 
to the mechanical critic* The walk and top of 
the receiver are massive, and the breech bolt and 
hammer which are the principal working parts, 
arc made to occupy all the space so that there is 
no lost motion and no deep grooves to weaken 
the arm structurally. This compactness of fitting 
renders it impossible for any of the working parts 
to get out of line. A neat and most effective 
safety is placed in the guard just behind the trigger, 
w T here it is convenient to the thumb and trigger 
finger when the hand is oil the grip in shooting 
position, the position of the safely may be unmis¬ 
takably ascertained at any time by sight or touch. 
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The arm is made in three grades "No. 1 Standard/ 1 
"No* 2 Gallery Special” and "No* 3 Target/* 
The Standard Grade has a neat walnut stock, 
shot gun butt, straight grip, rubber butt plate, 
and measures 3S inches over alh The stock is 
13± inches long, with a drop of at the heel and 
1 { at the comb. The barrel is 22 inches long, is 
rifled with a 16-inch twist, and is chambered to 
take without any adjustment .22 short, long and 
tong rifle cartridges. The magazine of the Standard 
will hold fourteen shorts, eleven long or ten long 
rifle cartridges. The Gallery Special is made 
with rifle butt stock, pistol grip, steel butt plate, 
24-inch octagon band, and is chambered for .22 
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and withdraw inner tube until loading port is open; 
the cartridges can then be dropped into the maga¬ 
zine. The magazine can be emptied by with¬ 
drawing the inner tube and allowing the cartridges 
to drop out; it will never be necessary to pump 
the cartridges through the action to empty the 
magazine. The action may be worked and the 
chamber loaded bv pushing up the front end of 
the carrier, which is exposed to view just in front 
of the guard, at the same time starting the back¬ 
ward movement of the slide handle; move the 
slide handle backward and forward smartly which 
wilt carry a cartridge into the chamber and lock 
the action ready for firing. In this p:\sition the 
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REMINGTON r ‘GALLERY” ,22 REPEATER 


short cartridges only, of which it holds fifteen. 
This rifle weighs five and one half pounds. The 
No, 3 Target grade is identical with the Gallery 
Special, except that it has a straight grip, is made 
to take the three lengths of cartridge like the No. 1 
Standard, the magazine will hold fifteen .22 short, 
twelve long or eleven long rifle cartridges. Some 
special features of the new Remington which wall 
be quickly noted by shooters who are interested 
in the mechanical excellence of their arms, are 
the spiral hammer spring, practically unbreak¬ 
able; the strong steel bushing of an inch in 
diameter which forms a pivot for the hammer 
and carrier; which bushing also supplies a hole 
through which the assembling screw passes; the 
walls of the receiver although fully an eighth of 
an inch thick and ample for any purpose, are 


breech block is rigidly locked to the recoil shoulder 
in ihe solid top of the receiver by the action bar 
which in turn b locked in its forward position by 
the carrier. This double lock, together with the 
broad locking surfaces, of hardened steel, prevents 
looseness caused by wear, a fault comtnm to 
actions having narrow contact surfaces. If while 
manipulating the action, the trigger should Inad¬ 
vertently be held back, the arm can not be fired 
as the action will not close until the trigger is 
released. An additional measure adopted for 
safety is that the arm may be freely manipulated 
while the trigger is locked; it is to careless manipu¬ 
lation while the mind is preoccupied that mast 
accidents with firearms are chargeable, and any 
appliance that makes for greater security without 
complication k to be commended. 



further reinforced by steel bushings with collars 
forming bosses against which the milled steel 
assembling screw exerts a strain, completing an 
assembling system the strongest yet devised and 
one that will not bind and cannot work loose. 
The rifles having 24-inch barrels when taken apart 
will pack In a suitcase 23 Inches long. All of the 
working parts are attached to the receiver or guard 
so that when the arm is taken down there is no 
small parts to drop out and get lost. Every part 
that may require cleaning is easily accessible 
without the use of tools, and by removing the 
breech block the barrel may be wiped and exam¬ 
ined from the breech. To load the magazine, 
press in magazine lever at front end of magazine. 


"The No. 1 Standard” grade .22 caliber Reming¬ 
ton, weighing but 4| pounds, with its beautiful 
clean lines and perfect balance, is singularly adapted 
to the use of ladies and those of slender build, and 
to the needs of the trick and snap shot, or anyone 
requiring a light, quick repeating arm. "The 
No. 2 Gallery Special,” with its convenient method 
of loading, the large number of shots in the maga¬ 
zine, and the additional total weight which is an 
aid to steadiness in aiming, makes it a most desir¬ 
able arm for gallery use. "The N j. 3 Target,” 
with its straight rifle stock and clean beautiful lines, 
is a very attractive arm adapted to any use for 
which a .22 caliber arm is designed. 
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The three styles of the Remington ,22 caliber 
are drilled for equipment with the Lyman or Mar¬ 
ble combination rear sights. These sights add 
much to the shooting value of any arm without 
detracting from their appearance. 

The strong, graceful outlines, the symmetrical 
proportions and the absence of unsightly openings, 
levers or protruding points, makes this model 
exceptionally favored for the purpose of elaborate 
ornamentation. To those who have a love for 


the beautiful in firearms, the inherent beauty as 
well its the durability and wearing qualities of the 
Remington mode! No, 12, offers special tempta¬ 
tions in Us adaptability to elaborate ornamenta¬ 
tion, The Remington is rapidly making its way 
into the affections of nature lovers ami the shooting 
fraternity everywhere. It is certainly a classy 
little arm, and the Remington Company deserve 
the credit which the performance of the little 
beauty will surely bring them* 


THE INDOOR REVOLVER 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


With the remarkable score of 461 points (forty- 
eight out of a possible fifty bulk-eyes, as shown 
by accompanying cut), 

Oscar L. Olson, of 
Duluth, Mi nnesot a, 
has been declared 
winner of the annual 
Indoor Championship 
Match of the United 
States Revolver As¬ 
sociation. 

The conditions caI led 
for fifty consecutive 
shots with revolvers 
at twenty yards, on 
the standard Amer¬ 
ican target with inner 
or ring counting ten 
points jfc.13 inches di¬ 
ameter. 

This match is open 
to everybody and is 
shot on ranges of clubs 
affiliated with the As¬ 
sociation, on official targets and under the auspices 
of a representative of the Association, 

Mr, Olson has been known as an expert revolver 
shot for many years, and was high man on the 
fifteen-man American team which defeated the 


French revolver team in the International Shoot 
in 1903, his score being 554 points or fifty-seven 
out of sixty bulls-eves 
at fifty yards. 

In his remarkable 
shooting this year Air, 
Olson used a caliber 
.3S Colt Officers 1 Mod - 
el revolver. 

The several state 
champions were: Ar¬ 
izona, L, O, Howard ; 
Washington, D. C., 
Capt. S, Fence; Ken¬ 
tucky, Sidney Smith; 
Maine, L. R. Hatch; 
Minnesota, Oscar L. 
Olson; New Jersey, T, 
P, Nic hols; Oregon, 
George H, Wilson; 
Rhode Island, E. C, 
Parkhurst; California, 
K, P, Fremys; Illinois, 
W. H. Whigam; Louisiana, J r H. Weasels; Massa¬ 
chusetts, E, A< Taylor; Missouri, Dr. M. R. Moore; 
New York, P. Hanford; Pennsylvania, George 
Hugh Smith; Utah, Capt, A, Me Nab; Washington, 
Frank Fromm, 
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ROOSEVELT’S FAVORITE BIG GAME 

RIFLE 

By EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


T HOSE who have followed the series of articles 
by Col, Roosevelt, published in Scribner’s 
Magazine, have probably noticed the hunt¬ 
er’s frequent reference to his Holland double- 
barreled rifle and his enthusiastic praise of the 
weapon as a hard hitting, reliable arm. 

He states, referring to the battery of himself and 
his son:— 

“My rifles were an army Springfield, .30 caliber, 
stocked and sighted to suit myself; a Winchester 
.405 and a double barreled 50Q-450 Holland, a 
beautiful weapon, presented to me by some English 
friends, Kermlt's battery was of the same type, 
except that instead of a Springfield he had another 
Winchester shooting the army ammunition and 
his double barrel was a Rigby,” * 

In the December Scribner be states, telling of 
the shooting of his first rhinoceros:— 

“I pushed forward the safety of the double barrel 
Holland that I was to use for the first time on big 
game. As I stepped to one side of ihe bush to get 
a clear aim, with Slatier following, the rhino saw 
me and jumped to his feet with the agility of a polo 
pony. As he rose I put in the right barrel, the 
bullet going through both lungs. At the same 
moment he reeled, the blood spurting from his 
nostrils and galloped full on us. Before he could 
get quite all the way round in his headlong rush 
to reach us, I struck him with my left hand barrel, 
the bullet entering betw een the neck and shoulder 
and piercing the heart.” 

l4 “ — —My Holland, than which 1 do not 
believe a better weapon for heavy game could be 
found-” 

In the account of the killing of the second rhino, 
printed in Scribner’s magazine he says:—* 

“The terrific striking force of Lhe heavy gun 
told at once and the rhino whirled and staggered 
bach into the thicket, where we beard him fall/ 1 
And again— 'For heavy game like rhinos and 
buffalo I found that for me personalty, the Holland 
was unquestionably the proper weapon.” 

The Colonel states in one of his articles that 
while on heavy game the Winchester bullets broke 
Up on the bones, the Holland bullets drove through, 
smashing things before them. 

The rhinoceros has had the reputation of being 
a very hard-to-kill, tough-skinned, dangerous beast. 
It has been told for generations that the ordinary 
lead bullet would not penetrate the skin along the 
breast of the beast, owing to the thickness of the 
hide and its extraordinary toughness. Yet we find 
Roosevelt dropping them time and again to a couple 
of shots from his Holland and we must come to 
the conclusion that his Holland is some gun. 

Holland and Rigby are names that have a rather 
unfamiliar sound to the average American rifle 
crank. “fiOCMoG” means but little as an indica- 
tion of the power of the cartridge used in Roose¬ 


velt’s Holland. Many readers of the story of the 
Colonel’s hunt have set down a .500-450 cartridge 
as being first cousin to our own .45-70, or maybe 
a litLle bigger round, as one rifleman of mv acquaint- 
ante, guessed it. 

It may be interesting to the Outer’s Book cranks 
to look into these double rifles of the Roosevelt’s 
particularly in view of the scores of hunters, already 
planning to follow the African game trails, blazed 
for the first time—and plainly besides—by an 
American hunter. 

Hie Holland & Holland rifle of Roosevelt was 
given to him, as the readers of the articles know, 
by about fifty well known English game lovers* 
writers and titled people. Among them was Lord 
Brasscy, owner of the famous yacht “Sunbeam,” 
made famous in the owner’s book on his trip about 
the world; Selous, famous big game hunter; the 
Duchess of Bedford, a noted English sportswoman— 
to mention them all would use up the space set 
aside for this article. 

The rifie arrived before Roosevelt terminated 
his term of office as President, being given to him 
on the donors hearing of his proposed trip to Africa. 

One of the most famous gun making firms in 
England, as well ns one of the most conservative, 
Holland & Holland, 98 New Bond St., London, 
was selected to build this rifie and it is evident that 
they succeeded in giving satisfaction at least in the 
shooting of the weapon. 

The cost of the rifle is not given, but Holland & 
Holland will not make a double gun of the bore 
of this weapon for less than $250.00, ranging from 
that Up to $500.00 for their “De Luxe” grade. 
It k evident therefore that if Teddy had the mis¬ 
fortune to have his rifie stepped upon by one of 
the four-legged locomotives that he tackled, it 
would cost him a shot sack of simoleons to replace 
it. His rifie cost around $500.00, this much we 
know. 

The cartridge used is the .500-450, originally 
turned out for black powder but at present one of 
the modern high velocity Cordite loads. It is a 
slightly tapered shell, with a bottle neck and is 
3£ inches hng t over the case alone. For comparison 
the .45-70 is 2$ inches long and the .405 Winchester, 
a very long cartridge, is 2£ inches long, measuring 
ihe case alone. The charge used in this mild affair 
is 75 grains of Cordite pow-dcr, behind a bullet, 
cither soft point or full nickel jacket, weighing 
480 grains! The muzzle velocity is 2175 foot- 
seconds and the muuzle energy 5037 foot-pounds. 
We begin to have an inkling of why the rhinoceros, 
hit by a bullet from this rifie, decided to lie down 
and die. 

For comparison, the charge for ihe ,303 British 
cartridge which is about the same as our own .30^0, 
is but 31 grains of Cordite. The striking power of 
our .30-40 is about 1900 foot-pounds and the 


* “From Game Trails by Theodgre Roosevelt, ” published m Scribner ‘a Magazine copyright 1909-1910 by Chads Scribner's Sons 
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striking power of the .405 Winchester is but 3,000 
foot-pounds. 

Other modifications of this cartridge are bullets 
of 420 grains and others of 370 grains, these of 
course for smaller game. Still another departure 
is the "velopex” bullet, weighing 365 grains. Tills 
is made with a hole in the point in which is set a 
wedge shaped piece of steel. On impact the steel 



480 370 430 

GRAINS CRAINS CRAINS 

THREE HOLLAND BULLETS 


is driven back and the bullet expanded forthwith. 
The principle is much the same as the well-known 
Hoxie bullet. The rifle is not the most powerful made, 
by about 4,000 pounds. The .000 bore Cordite is 
the worst weapon made on this globe for striking 
power and is much used in Africa but evidently 
Roosevelt’s friends were true friends and they did 
not select this cannon. The latter arm takes a 
bullet weighing 900 grains—.405 Winchester weighs 
300 grains—drives it at a velocity of 2050 foot- 
seconds and shoots 100 grains of Cordite. Striking 
force is 8700 foot-pounds. Recoil is 100 pounds. 
The .405 for comparison is 28 pounds and we 
consider that a hard kicking rifle, so much so that 
many men refuse to use it through their dislike to 
being kicked about. 

Another cartridge that has Teddy’s kicked off 
the map for playfulness Is the .577 bore, using 100 
grains of Cordite, a 750 grain bullet and delivering 
6,994 foot-pounds when the bullet lands close to 
the rifle. The .500 bore is also more savage, with 
570 grain bullet, SO grains of Cordite, 2150 foot- 
seconds velocity and a striking energy of 5884 
foot-pounds. The ,476 and .475 cartridges also 
slightly outclass the .450 used by Roosevelt. All 
of the cartridges mentioned are of course modern, 
Cordite, high velocity bads, the black powder 4 
and 8 bore not being touched on. 

But the matter of cartridges for big game is as 
much of a case of one’s personal choice in England 
as it is here. Some elephant hunters of the black 
powder days used a 4 bore rifle with 3-ounce bullet 
and 15 drams black powder. Others used the 
.450 black powder and also landed the mutton. 
The .600 bore Cordite rifle is almost impossible to 
lug around, weighing I6£ pounds and being of 
course quite hard to use quickly. 

The Roosevelt rifle weighed between ten and 
eleven pounds, very heavy according to American 
standards but rather light, from those of African 
big game hunters. 

Double rifles have been the standard for hunting 
dangerous game since the first elephant charged a 
venturesome Englishman and he found that two 
shots beat one all to thunder. Up to quite recently, 


these double rifles were used in practically every 
form of game shooting and they were even made 
up for light cartridges for rabbit and rook shooting. 
Improvements in single shot actions and in maga¬ 
zine rifles are steadily putting the double rifle out 
of the running until Jeffrey & Co., exponents of 
the new school of gunmaking in England, write 
that the magazine rifle—Mann lie her and Mauser— 
is putting the old double rifle and the falling block 
out of the running except for the largest game, 
elephant, rhino and buffalo, where a quick second 
shot is worth a dozen in a magazine and where the 
necessary weight is not a drawback but a benefit 
as offsetting the terrific pound of the rifle. 

The old big game rifles were 4, 8 and 12 bore 
black powder rifles, using tremendous charges of 
black powder and bullets up to 1-5 pound in weight. 
A 4 bore of the old days weighed 20 pounds. These 
are of course displaced by modern Cordite rifles, 
such as that of Roosevelt, for big game, while for 
anything under the size of a rhino, the magazine 
rifle is displacing those of other types. 

The objections to the double rifle are many. 
The barrels expand away from each other, making 
the shots diverge from the line of sight. The barrels 
are set slightly converging to offset this and the 
bullets would cross at about 50 yards were It not 
for this expanding. To adjust two rifles barrels 
so the bullets will strike a common center at say 
200 yards, is a process, troublesome, long and ex¬ 
pensive, with no certainty of success at the end 
unless the rifle is built by a very experienced maker. 
For this reason the cost of these rifles is almost 
prohibitive. Jeffrey turns out the cheapest one 
the writer knows of, selling for $240.00 in the ham¬ 
merless type for the .600 bore Cordite and for 
$125.00 in the less powerful bores. 
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The sportsman must pay for two barrels, in ad¬ 
dition to this long process of making two barrels 
shoot to a common center, and to make the rifle 
light enough, in calibers where the weight is not 
needed to offset recoil, the barrels are robbed, 
leaving them so light as to invite dents from chance 
blows. 

On the other hand the double rifle balances and 
shoots Eke a fine double shotgun, with the quick 
second shot of the fine double gun. Most of the 
Standard English makers, Holland & Holland, 
West Icy Richards, Jeffrey &: Co., Furdey; Lan¬ 
caster and Greener, fit their rifles with single 
triggers and ejectors, making them equivalent at 


from our own and they arc willing to stint them¬ 
selves to obtain a reliable arm. 

It is perhaps a joke that Roosevelt has a rifle 
that cannot be imported into India, being one of 
the tab™ .450 bores, that with the .303 cannot 
be taken into India by a sportsman, for military 
reasons. 

To take a recoil of the weight of such rifles as 
Roosevelt’s, heavy grips and care in the selection 
of stocks is necessary. Holland & Holland also 
run a heavy steel strap over the grip of the rifle 
to help hold against the terrific: strain at that point. 

The Holland rifles are fitted with intercepting 
seam to prevent an accidental discharge of the 



the breech end to a fine double shotgun, with the 
same quick handling. 

In appearance the rifles look like handsome 
double shotguns, the makers using either the box 
or the side-plate pattern of lock as on the shotgun. 
The sights are usually a flat bar with shallow “IP 1 
or “V”, with other folding leaves arranged along 
the barrel, to be thrown up into place if a quick 
change m range is desired. The front sight is 
usually a white bead, ivory or German silver. 

To take the terrific jar of the heavy rifles when 
bred, most of the English makers fit their locks 
with locking sears to prevent the second barrel 
from jarring off from the discharge of the first. 

The advantage of a rifle with the easily caught 
line of sight of the double hammerless gun, with 


second barrel. They are fitted with ejectors. The 
Hewer model of Holland rifles are fitted with patent 
detachable side plate locks, following the style set 
by West Icy Richards with the box frame lock. 
With the Holland the locks are detachable by a 
turn of a bolt running through both plates and with 
a countersunk handle set in the plate, by which 
to turn it. 

Most of these rifles are fitted with recesses in 
the butt or in the grip for spare parts, sights, 
strikers, etc. In all other details the rifles of such 
makers as Holland &: Holland provide for any 
eventuality that may come up, that that gun-mak¬ 
ing genius can guard against. 

Lest anyone get the idea that Holland & Holland 
suffered from stage fright in making up a rifle for 



ejectors and single trigger can be appreciated by 
lie shotgun lover, who has clawed around a short- 
stocked, ill-fitting American repeater in the endeavor 
to fire a quick second shot at moving game. 

That the English makers cater to a trade that 
has money and is willing to pay for fine work, is 
one reason for their high prices for their rifles, it 
not being a paying proposition to turn out cheap 
rifles when there is no demand for them. Most 
of the purchasers of big game English rifles are 
those wealthy enough to go half around the world 
in search of big game and even in the case of the 
man needing a fine rifle but not wealthy, such as 
army officers, sent abroad, the ideas of English 
sportsmen as to the way to make up rifles differs 


so distinguished a personage as our own Teddy, 
it might be well to add here a name that for mere 
impressiveness in sound, regardless of the person¬ 
ality of its wearer, has Teddy backed off the map. 
If a gun maker can make a rifle and turn out a 
fine job for a man with such a name and with such 
titles, no mere President can buffalo him. 

Charles Lancaster prints a testimonial from 
this:— 

“Sir Rir Sbani Sher Jung Rana Badahur, G. C* 
S. I. t etc., etc., Prime Minister and Commander- 
in-Chief, Nepal 11 

No, the printer that set lhb up was not a drink¬ 
ing man. 















MORE ABOUT THE NEW COLT 


O NE of the most agreeable tasks that has 
been assigned to the gun editor since his 
accession to the throne is a commission 
from the editor-in-chief to examine and make a 
report on the new Colt .22 caliber revolver that 
has just been perfected and placed on sale. The 
only condition imposed was, "Give the public 
the facts as you find them,” Therefore what is 
published here k a statement of facts wholly tin- 
colored by personal preference. 

For the first lime since the invention of fixed 
metallic ammunition we can say truthfully that 
we have a really practical repeating pistol for gen¬ 
eral use* that wilt take, and handle successfully, 
a .22 caliber rim fire cartridge. The cartridge 
selected by the Colt people for iheir new arm, is 
the ,22 Winchester rim lire* the largest and most 
powerful rim fire cartridge made in .22 caliber 
and the one which in repeated and exhaustive 
tests gave the most satisfactory performance. Many 



THE COLT SAFETY DEVICE 


of ua would have preferred the new' pistol cham¬ 
bered to take the cheap and popular .22 long rifle 
cartridge or have had the chambers made without 
a shoulder so that ,22 short, long* long rifle* extra 
long and the various makes of armory cartridges 
could be used in the one gun; others favored the 
.22 Winchester Automatic cartridge* while a small 
minority asked for the new arm in >25 caliber* 
either rim or center fire. It was characteristic 
of the Colt Company to finally settle on the car¬ 
tridge that had given the best results in their long 
series of tests* and that is why the ,22 Winchester 
rim fire was chosen. Only those who have been 
engaged in the manufacture of firearms or have 
made them a study can know or realize the diffi¬ 
culties to be encountered in the bringing out of a 
new arm. Perhaps at no time since the invention 
of powder-burning arms has so many obstacles 


been met with in the attempt to select a cartridge 
in every way suitable fur a specified type of arm. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that most of 
the revolvers now in use and the shells adapted 
to them were designed for black powder which 
notwithslanding its disagreeable propensity for 
fouling, is accurate, uniform in chamber pressure 
developed, and dependable in performance. With 
the single exception of the Winchester ,22 caliber 
automatic* we haven't a single .22 caliber rim fire 
shell originally designed for smokeless powder, 
available for the use of American sportsmen at 
the present time; in most instances the rim fire 
shells loaded with smokeless powder by the different 
cartridge makers are exactly the same as those 
h jaded with black powder. The copper sheet 
from which the shell is drawn is of the same weight; 
the holding capacity has not been changed; the 
primer space does nut vary and the weight, shape 
and temper of the bullet is identical with the rim- 
fire shells produced thirty years ago. When used 
in rifles or single shot pistok that breech up closely 
and in which the head as well as the body of the 
shell k snugly confined, the faults which may 
develop when used in the revolver with smoke¬ 
less loads* may not appear. There is no ,22 
caliber rim fire ammunition loaded with smokeless 
powder that can be depended on to always give 
satisfactory results in a revolver. This condition 
of things is in a measure due to the fact that here¬ 
tofore $re have had no really practical arm of the 
revolver type, the use of which would show' tiiE 
defects of our rim fire cartridges. 

One of the defects alluded to is imperfect com¬ 
bustion* due to weak or slow- priming. Accuracy 
need not be looked for with ammunition that leaves 
unburned grains of powder in the chambers and 
barrel. This condition may easily be remedied 
as was done in the case of center fire cartridges. 
Another objection to the use of smokeless rim fire 
cartridges in revolvers is that owing to variations 
in the Lhickness and temper of the shell metal* 
and extremes of chamber pressure some batches 
of shells will bulge backward* filling the space 
between the end of cylinder and recoil shoulder* 
causing a jam and rendering ejection difficult; 
this condition is not constant* which proves that 
if is wholly the fault of the ammunition and can 
be overcome. The superior fitting and work¬ 
manship of the Colt revolvers renders them less 
liable to trouble from this source than the cheaper 
grades. The time has come when our leading 
cartridge makers must get together and standard¬ 
ize their output of .22 caliber ammunition. The 
remarkable improvement made in military and 
sporting ammunition in the pa si two years proves 
whai is possible in the way of improving cartridges 
for the small bore. During the year 1009, four 
of the leading American manufacturers furnished 
over twelve million cartridges* caliber ,22 short* 
for the use of the government* exclusive of what 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE NEW COLT,'SHOUTING ITS FINE LINES TO BETTER ADVANTAGE 


were consumed by civilian shooters. Surely 
this ought to be an incentive to greater perfection 
in our rim fire .22 caliber ammunition. We need 
a better sha pet ] bulie t of slight I y ha n ler ma teria I, 
with a more perfect base, one that will scat friction 
tight in the shell and requires no lubricant. The 
shell should be made of heavier and harder ma¬ 
terial, so that they will not bulge or stretch under 
the force of the strong primer required to thor- 
oughly jgniLc the slow-burning, soft-grained brands 
of smokeless powder now so generally used in 
loading the .22 caliber rim Arc shells. A new 
powder has recent ly been t riot 3 in , 22 ca I i be r 
rifles and judging from results already obtained 
much may be expected from it. In watching the 
performance of rim Are .22 cartridges loaded with 
soft-grained smokeless powder, the writer has 
noticed that the powder will sometimes be com¬ 
pressed into a wad against the base of the bullet, 
by the sudden action of the fulminate and pass 
through the barrel in that condition. When this 
occurs, although the head of the shell may be 
bulged or burst under the suddenly exerted force 
of the priming, neither uniform accuracy, range 
or penetration may be expected, but the weapon 
is in no way to blame. The writer is of the opinion 
(hat the new .22 Colt revolver will be instrumental 
in bringing about needed and immediate improve¬ 
ments In our .22 caliber ammunition. The new 
arm is essentially the arm of the experimenter 
and investigator. It Is possible to get primed 
shells, and bullets of different weights and shapes, 
grooved and greaseless, from the makers, and with 
a dozen brands of powder, foreign and domestic, to 
experiment with, some persevering brother will 
develop a perfect smokeless load. Meanwhile 
donh get the impression that you cannot get as 
good or better results with the regular output of 
am munition in the .22 Colt ns with their weapons 
of larger caliber. For those who have not seen the 
latest thing in firearms, and the one which we 
predict will have a greater sale than the famous 
single action Colt, we publish this cut and de¬ 
scription. To be brief the new .22 caliber in 


general outline and appearance resembles the 
.38 Colt OAlters 1 Model Target, the most per¬ 
fectly proportioned firearm in the world, but it 
weighs nearly twelve ounces less. The pistol is 
10£ inches over all and has a 6-inch barrel. The 
rear sight is a low, narrow block, neatly dove¬ 
tailed into the frame and is adjustable for windage; 
the front sight blade is Interchangeable, and is 
secured by a single transverse screw through a 
strong steel sight-base brazed to the barrel. The 
handle is the full Colt grip, proportioned to the 
size and weight of the arm, with handsome black 
rubber storks tastefully figured and checked. The 
frame measures | of an inch thick at a point just 
ahead of the full rubber stock which fills the aver¬ 
age hand and prevents wobble while swinging the 
arm laterally. A feature of the arm that will be 
quickly noted by the mechanical critic is the man¬ 
ner in which the barrel is stepped into the frame; 
a deep shoulder is turned on the barrel which, 
when the barrel Is threaded and screwed home, 
comes squarely up against the solid frame, thus 
ensuring perfect alignment of the barrel with the 
frame and prevents all possibility of working 
loose. The barrel tapers slightly from shoulder 
to muzzle; it calipers half an inch outside diameter 
at the muzzle, is heavy enough to give assurance 
of steady holding and is perfectly proportioned 
to the frame, cylinder and handle. The cylinder 
holds six shots. Some of the more zealous peti¬ 
tioners for the new’ .22 suggested making it a 7 or 8 
shot weapon; the writer was one of these, but 
after seeing the equal distribution of metal around 
the chambers, suggesting strength, solidity, and 
proportion as well as safety to the shooter, he is 
sure most of ns would be loth to exchange the 
features named for the doubtful advantage of a 
couple of extra shots. The chamber walls of the 
.45 Single Action Colt are less than half as thick 
as those of the new .22. When it b remembered 
that the Colt arms are fully guaranteed for use 
with smokeless and other powders in standand 
factory loads, one may form some idea of the 
strength of the new arm. The outside diameter 
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of the cylinder which is the absolute width of the 
anti, is one and one-quarter inches, scarcely enough 
to make a bulge in the pocket of a dress suit. Like 
all the double action revolvers made by the Colt 
Company the bolt recesses in the cylinder are 
located between the chambers and close to the 
rear where they cannot in any way reduce its 
great natural strength. The cylinder can be 
actuated by the trigger as a double action or by 
the hammer as a single action; it revolves to the 
right with the purchase of the actuating mechanism 
against the solid frame which ensures perfect 
alignment of cylinder and barrel at a|] limes before 
the arm can be fired. There is absolutely no 
play or lost motion to the cylinder in any direction. 
The Colt positive lock is a feature of the new gun; 
located entirely within the frame, it works auto¬ 
matically and therefore cannot be forgotten. The 
arm is safe at all times. To be fired Lhe trigger 
must be pulled intentionally. The safety appli¬ 
ance requires no shilling of safety levers, in awk¬ 
ward positions, no special method of grasping the 


handle, no extra mental effort on the part of the 
shooter, and there are no push buttons or other 
projecting points to catch in the clothing or holster. 
The little coterie of enthusiasts who were untir¬ 
ing in their efforts to get the new arm are surely 
entitled to the thanks of the shooting fraternity. 
Some of these incurred the expense of converting 
larger calibers to the .22 to prove their convictions; 
others assisted with eloquent and logical articles 
to prove the utility of such an arm, and still others 
placed their orders for the new gun in advance as 
proof of their faith in the .22 revolver and its manu¬ 
facturer, The result is we have a practical arm 
adapted to almost every kind of shooting, per¬ 
fectly balanced and proportioned, of proved me¬ 
chanical principle and superb finish. It k the 
writer's prophecy, based on long experience and 
observation among masters of *the weapon, that 
nnre you have fell the farinat ion of practice at 
flying targets with a ,22 caliber pistol you will 
never be divorced from your Colt. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 

Editor Gtjn Department; What would be a 
good caliber and make of an automatic pistol for 
general purposes, say target practice and hunting? 
Can the cylinder of the new service Colt revolver 
lie readily taken off for cleaning purposes? I am 
not fully acquainted with this arm yet. What 
ts the range and penetration of the .44 Russian 
can ridge? I am the owner of a Hu rringion & 
Richardson .22 caliber revolver, which I have had 
about a year, and up to a few weeks ago, have used 
nothing in it but the .22 short smokeless. A few 
days ngo I shot a few rounds of the .22 long smoke¬ 
less in it. These gave excellent results, but on 
attempting to eject the empty shells, I found them 
Stuck so hard and fast that I had to use some force 
in removing them. What is the cause of Ibis? 
1 am very much interested in the proposed new 
auto .22 caliber pistol. Yours very truly, 

W. J. ERICHSEN. 

[My choice of an automatic pistol for general pur¬ 
poses would be a Cok .38 Military model with a six- 
inch barrel, or a Luger 9 mm. (.35 caliber). Both 
of these arms have passed the most exacting ord¬ 
nance tests creditably. 

There is but a trifling difference in the ballistic 
performance of the two arms. The Colt has a 
velocity of 1163 foot-seconds, and the Luger 1020. 

The New Service Colt is easily dismounted for 
cleaning. The cylinder is removed by carefully 
turning out the crane lock screw', which will be 
found on the right side of the frame where its 
grooved head engages the crane lock. When the 
crane lock is removed, the cylinder may be taken 
out by pushing it to the left and drawing it forward. 

The .44 Russian cartridge with the 256 grain 
bullet, has a penetration of seven and one-naif, 


J pine boards, 50 feet from the muzzle of a revolver. 
It is extremely accurate and will group its shots 
well Inside a circular bullscye 22 inches in diameter 
at 300 yards. There may be several reasons for 
the sticking of the empty .22 caliber smokeless 
shells in your revolver. If the shells chamber 
loosely in the cylinder, the pressure of the smoke¬ 
less powder will ex panel them beyond their elastic 
limit, causing them to fill the chamber and wedge 
in the space between the end of the cylinder and 
backstop. It is possible that the shells you used 
were made of thinner or softer copper than stand¬ 
ard. In this case, the remedy would be to try 
another lot, or make of shells.—R. A. K.] 


EITHER WILL DO 

Editor Gun Department: I have read and 
studied every article in the Gun and Ammunition 
Department of the Outers for about a year and 
had fully decided to purchase a .30 U. S. Army 
carbine, but the latest model of the Winchester 
Automatic, described in the March number of the 
Outer's looks good to me and it is a hard matter 
for me to choose between these two. Now I would 
like to know if you consider the automatic's action 
as positive as that of a hand functioned gun. Do 
you consider the automatic as reliable in hunting 
dangerous game? Yours very truly 

H. E. RICHARDSON. 

[I am pleased to note that you value the opinion 
of the Outer's Book on the important subject of 
selec t ing a relia bfe hu n l mg a rm. You cou Id 
make no mistake if you were to decide on either 
of the arms mentioned, I have used Lhe earlier 
models of the Winchester self-loader, the .32-35 
and .351 caEbers and have found them fully as 
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:? positive and reliable as any hand functioned arm. 
I am of the opinion that in the hands of a person 
not specially practiced in manipulation of lever 
or bolt action arms, the self-functioned arm would 
be the safer and more reliable weapon in a close 
or dangerous encounter. The Model 1910, *401 
caliber, weighs Sf pounds* Being designed ex¬ 
clusively for a hunting arm the .401 will not have 
the range of a military arm but it will have the 
essentials of a hunter's arm within hunting ranges, 
viz.: velocity, shocking power, and a withering 
speed of fire. Should you decide on the .30 caliber 
I would strongly recommend the Model 1895 
Winchester taking the New Springfield cartridge. 
The Winchester Company is now equipping this 
cartridge with bullets adapted to the hunter’s use. 
—R. A. K.] 


FOR BLURRED SIGHTS. 

Editor Gun Department: Have just pur¬ 
chased a “Target” model ,22 caliber Remington 
and intend to use it for glass ball shooting. I 
must be far sighted as the rear sight blurrs, but 
when held away from shoulder, the difficulty is 
overcome. What do you think of the Daniels’ 
Concentric (rear) sight? X find that in using 
shorts the gun seems to shoot a little to the left, 
but in using the regular long ritie the gun shoots 
accurately. Thanking you in advance, W. F. L* 

(The trouble is caused by the rear sight of your 
rifle being too near the eye. The Daniel^ 1 Con- 
centric sight is designed to overcome the blurring 
from this cause. Another remedy would be to 
lengthen the stock slightly. T believe a better 
method would be to use a Lyman or Marble rear 
combination peep sight with a large aperture. 

As you intend to use your new Remington target 
.22 caliber for snap shooting, I would strongly 
recommend the rear peep sight for the work, and 
as a remedy for blurring. It is possible that a 
slight fouling at the chamber while using the short 
cartridge, is the cause of the arm shooting to the 
left,—R, A. KJ 


THE ,22 SINGLE SHOT, 

Editor Gun Department": I would like to 
ask some questions preliminary to the purchase of 
a good ,22 caliber rifle, I know that the Win¬ 
chester rifle in this caliber ejects the shell from 
the rifle* Is the Stevens’ action (Model 44 §) 
fitted with an ejector? As regards the action do 
you know of any points in favor of one or the other 
of the two makes? I saw the statement made, I 
think, by cither Ashley, Haines or Pascal de An¬ 
gela, that an octagon barrel heats unevenly and 
causes erratic shooting. Is this true in the case of 
the .22 caliber—or m fact of any caliber? If it is 
not necessary I do not wish to have a rear sight or 
even a rear sight slot cut in the barrel Can one 
learn to do as quick and accurate shooting with a 
Lyman tang sight as with ordinary open rear 
sights? Is there any danger of the take-down of 
either of these two makes shooting or working 
loose? Returning again to the action, is the ham¬ 
mer of the Stevens ride cocked by the lever move¬ 
ment or must this be done as a separate movement? 


I have neglected to state that all my questions 
have reference to the Winchester single shot ride* 
Yours very truly, H, J. SPORE, 

[According to my experience, the points are 
all in favor of the Winchester single shot rifle. 
The Stevens people make excellent barrels, but 
their actions are not so durable* The Winchester 
materia] and workmanship is of the best, and 
their accuracy is unquestioned. I would advise 
you to select a round barrel It is generally under¬ 
stood that being turned by machinery, there is 
more uniform distribution of metal around the 
bore, than with the octagon, which is draw filed 
by hand. The heating in the case of the .22 caliber 
would not cut much figure, but the corners of the 
octagon barrel will eventually wear bright, and 
radiate light, which is troublesome on bright days. 
When hunting on rainy days, or in dripping foliage, 
the water will lie on top of the octagon barrel, 
while it will run off the round. When one is 
using low sights that bring the line of sight dose 
to the barrel this is rather annoying. In the case 
of larger calibers and high power rifles that heat 
rapidly, the round barrel is selected in preference, 
by those who are wise. It is possible to do as 
rapid, and I believe more accurate shooting, with 
the Lyman or Marble rear combination peep 
sight, than with the open* Captain Hardy uses 
the peep exclusively. Eight of my rifles which 
I use for trick and fancy shooting, are equipped 
with ivory or gold bead front sight, and Lyman 
or Marble rear peep* My rifles are all made 
without die slot for rear barrel sight. To have a 
clean unbroken sighting plane, gives the rifle a 
much better appearance. The longer the distance 
between the sights, the more accurate will your 
shooting be. Both the Winchester and the Stevens 
rifles can be made to place the hammer at full or 
half cock, with the lever as desired* The Win¬ 
chester h made to full cock, unless otherwise 
ordered. In rapid or snap shooting, it is my 
custom to use the large aperture, which lieing 
near the eye, gives a large field. The new Win¬ 
chester single shot lake-down, will not work loose. 
It is made in the heaviest calibers, and is reliable. 
—R* A. K.] 


FOR TARGET WORK, 

Editor Gun Department: I am going to 
purchase a small, high power rifle for target work, 
shooting ducks, coyotes, etc. I shoot game at 
from 100 to 400 yards, and I am very particular 
in cleaning the barrel* I want a rifle that 1 can 
clean from the breech. It seems to me that I 
shall have to be contented with a single shot or a 
take-down if I purchase American guns, and 1 
do not fancy either* Please tell me what your 
choice would be and oblige, Yours, 

A CONSTANT READER* 

[You seem to have been overlooked in the de¬ 
signing of American firearms. For the kind of 
shooting specified in your letter, I would recom¬ 
mend the 25-35-117 cartridge, as it has range, 
speed and energy. It lias ample killing power 
for all small game, and a hunter armed with a 
repeating rifle and the 25-35 cartridge, need not 
hesitate to use it on deer or black bear. The Win- 
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liicster Company makes a fine single shot arm to 
take ill is cartridge, anti the Winchester, Savage, 
and Marlin all make repeaters in both solid and 
take-down frames. The Remington Company 
makes an automatic, and the Standard Company 
an automatic and a trombone action, or the two 
features combined in one arm. All Standard 
rifles may be cleaned from the breech when the 
slide action is drawn back. While the Standard 
is a lake down the system adopted is one that can 
not work loose, as \ he entire length of the receiver 
and frame are utilized as contact points. The 
take-down lock is located in a hole behind the 
guard. A slight pressure is all that is required 
to release the lock, which permits the frame and 
receiver to separate at once, and without the use 
of took. Should you decide to purchase a bolt 
action ride, I would suggest the .256 caliber Sc hoe n- 
auer-Mannlu her. I am of the opinion, however, 
that everything considered, the Standard would 
more nearly supply your needs than any other 
arm. There might he difficulty in getting foreign 
ammunition in your locality.—R. A. K.] 


A GOOD REVOLVER 

Editor Gun Department; I wish to pur¬ 
chase one of the best revolvers I can get for gen¬ 
eral use, and will state that I am rather in favor 
of large caliber and single action. Your advice 
on this subject will be very much appreciated. It 
may be that I will shoot a good deal, and would 
like a revolver using ammunition that run 1*e 
reloaded, I will want to use the arm □( home for 
self protection, and would like one that I can carry 
in a shoulder holster or belt. Will use arm for 
shooting at moving objects and stationary targets. 
Do you consider the .44 Russian cartridge as 
satisfactory as the ,44-40 or .45 Colts, or would 
you prefer the .38 S. & W. special cartridge. Have 
thought of purchasing a S. A, Colts, but am unde¬ 
cided as to whether to buy the S. A. Army or 
Bis ley model. Do you think the of-inth barrel 
will be as satisfactory as the 7§-inch. Thanking 
you tn advance. 

Yours truly, T. H. H, 

[Your expressed preference for a single action 
revolver of large caliber limits you to a choice 
between the Colt Army and the Smith & Wesson 
.44 Single Action. Either of these arms taking 
the .44 Russian model cartridge would be well 
adapted to the work which you have outlined. 
The .44 Russian cartridge is one of the most accu¬ 
rate revolver cartridges made. It is reloadable 
and tiie mid-range or gallery loads are marvel¬ 
ously accurate and most desirable for snap shoot¬ 
ing or shooting at moving objects. The regular 
,44-40 Winchester cartridge is not so uniformly 
accurate and while reloadable with the full charge, 
it is not as good as the ,44 Russian; on account 
of the she lb being made of lighter material and 
slightly bottle necked. My personal choice of a 
cartridge for the various lines of shooting men¬ 
tioned would be the .38-caliber S. Sz W» Special. 
A revolver taking this cartridge will also shoot 
the .38 long Colt, .38 short Colt, .38 Colt special, 
.38 S. & W_ special, U, S r Service C. cartridge and 
the full and mid-range loads. Both the Colt and 


S. & W, Single Action revolvers in the models 
described are belt guns and carry well in either 
3 tip or shoulder holsters. Should you decide on 
Lhe Colt Single Action, I would advise a Sip-inch 
barrel as it makes a quicker gun to draw and 
lighter to swing when snap shooting than the 
7 J-inch barrel If you decide to purchase the 
$, A. S. & W. .44 I would suggest the 6-inch 
barrel. As between the Colt $. A, Army and 
the Bisley model I would prefer the former; it 
weighs less and to my mind the grip is placed at 
a better angle for quick work. If you were not 
com mined lo the Single Action type I would jee- 
ommend the Cult Army Special Double Action 
.38 with a 6-inch barrel. This arm weighs but 
34 ounces and the difference in weight would be a 
distinct advantage in quick work such as shooting 
at frying objects. This however would make but 
little difference If you can handle the heavier 
weapons, A good general rule for a trigger pull 
on an arm intended for target practice or snap 
shooting is one that will trip at about the weight 
of the arm, I do not favor the ,45 caliber on 
account of excessive recoil. The .38 $. & W, 
special cartridge is nearly or quite as effective as 
the .44 Russian or the .44-40 Winchester with 
much less recoil,—R, A. K.] 


CHOOSING A .22 RIFLE 

Editor Gun Department; I am contemplating 
the purchase of a .22 caliber repeating rifle for 
target practice and small game shooting. What 
make and what model would you advise me to 
purchase for the above requirements? I should 
like an arm that will take the .22 caliber cartridges 
in different lengths. Yours, 

IRA GOODWIN. 

[The Winchester Model 1900 Repeater, the 
Savage Model 1903, the Remington Model No. 12, 
the Marlin Model No. 20, will all take the .22 
short, ,22 long and .22 long rifle cartridges in the 
one gun without adjustment. The Winchester 
with Standard length of barrel, 20 inches, weighs 
5 pounds. The Savage with standard length of 
barrel, 24 inches, weighs 5f pounds, barrels may 
be had up to 30 inches. The Remington No. 1 
standard, with 22-inch barrel, weighs 44 pounds. 
The target model and the gallery special No, 2 and 
3, with 24-mch barrels weigh 5i pounds. The 
Marlin No. 20, with 23-inch barrel, weighs 4 pounds 
2 ounces. You can make no mistake in purchasing 
any of the rifles above mentioned. For target 
shooting these would be a slight advantage in the 
heavier arm and the longer barrel. All the rifles 
here named are operated on the trombone system, 
which lias proved to be superior to all others for 
the small bore repeater.—R. A. K.] 


TWELVE AND TWENTY GAUGES. 

Editor Gun Department: I am about to 
purchase a new gun but have not decided which 
guage I shall £et and would like your opinion, I 
am only a fair shot on wing and was thinking 
very seriously of getting a 20-gauge but unless 
a person is a good shot think possibly 1 can get 
better results out of a 12-gauge, Now please 
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let me have your honest opinion on this subject 
1 and I will appreciate it very much. Please tell me 
length of barrel, gauge and boring, 1 wish to 
purchase a good brush gun for quail, pheasants 
and rabbits, and good strong shooter. 

Very truly yours, SHERWOOD LANDING, 

[You do not say whether you have decided to 
purchase a double gun, a repeater or an automatic. 
It is therefore difficult for me to advise you. As¬ 
suming that you will purchase a double gun and 
have decided on, the make, I would suggest 30- 
inch barrels, the right a modified choke for quail, 
grouse anti rabbits, the left a full choke for longer 
range shooting. The 20-gauge is destined to 
become a very popular gun in time, and if your 
shooting was limited to the game above mentioned 
or If you had other guns for heavier shooting or 
were an expert shot the 20-gauge would be a very 
desirable addition to your battery* If however 
you are limited to one gun X would recommend 
the 12-gauge. Should you decide to purchase 
a repeating shot gun I would advise a 30 or 32-inch 
barrel, full choke* You could then use Lhe brush 
loads for cover shooting and the regular loads for 
heavier game and trap work. The 20-gaugc 
will not throw as much shot nor give you as dense 
a pattern at a specified distance as the i 2-gauge. 
We will have several very able articles from the 
pens of some of the best writers in the country 
covering all the points upon which you desire 
information. These will appear in die coming 
numbers,—R* A. K.j 


ANENT WINCHESTER MODELS 

Editor Gun Department: I am enclosing 
herewith three duplicate targets made with my 
.30 U. $. Winchester at 200 yards. The scores 
were fired by one of the Winchester expert shots 
at their factory, where I sent it to be tested for 
accuracy* It was my intention to use the rifle 
for match shooting at 200 yards on a German 
Ring Target, but now I am not satisfied with the 
grouping of the shots. What do you think about 
it as related to firing at the German Ring Target 
at 200 yards? What size group would you pro¬ 
nounce these targets? I feel disposed to buy a 
caliber .32-40 single shot Winchester for 2O0- 
yard work* Would I get as good a barrel in the 
standard grade listed at 316.00 as I would in one 
of the “special sporting” grades listed at 334.00 
or is the difference in price in the finish of the 
stock, forearm, pistol grip, checking, etc*? About 
what group could I expect from a standard grade 
at 200 yards? Do both of the Winchester Target 
model rifles group the shots in a inch circle at 
200 yards? Could I get one of their best barrels 
fitted to a plain walnut stock with a cheek piece* 
Do vou think the cheek-piece an aid to good shoot¬ 
ing? Yours, J. A. BOTTKQL. 

[I would not condemn the .30 U. S* Winchester 
rifle even on the showing made by lhe factory 
test. You will note lhat the first target shows 
six shots in a group H by 2J inches, and one shot 
scattering that would enlarge the group so that 
it would lake a circle seven inches in diameter 
to enclose ail the shots; evidently the one wild 
shot was caused by a poor hold or some other 
cause that might be remedied* Target No. 2 
shot on March 23rd, show's a more open group, 


but the seven shots could be touched or enclosed 
by a five-inch circle. Target No* 3 shot March 
24th, shows a group of six shots that a four-inch 
circle would enclose, and one scattering shot that 
would enlarge the circle to six one-half indies* 
Thus the whole series of shots, twenty-one in all, 
shot on three different days* at a range of 200 
yards, can be enclosed by a circle seven inches 
in diameter. The three targets show lhe direc¬ 
tion of greatest deviation to be vertical* Target 
No. 1 close to the bottom of the 8-inch bulb-eye. 
No. 2 slightly higher and No. 3 near the top of 
the bulls-eyc. Assuming that the ammunition 
was taken from the same lot, the difference in the 
position of the shots would indicate that elevation 
was influenced bv changes of light or a slightly 
accelerating wind. The lateral deviation is but 
two inches from vertical center of the butls-eye. 
Easing my calculations on the targets before me, 
I would say that with proper ammunition, and 
lea led under uniform conditions your barrel will 
shoot consistently into a four-inch circle. In 
shooting for a group to lest the accuracy of a barrel 
it would be manifestly unfair to conduct the test 
under varying conditions. To do so would be 
more in the nature of a test of the marksman. Should 
you decide to indulge in match shooting on the 
German ring target to any extent, I would advise 
you io invest in a regular match or Schuetzen rifle* 
To attempt to compete with a regular hunting arm 
with light, short barrel and factory ammunition 
of various makes, with a finely sighted, heavy 
Schuetzcn rille with delicate set trigger and all 
the other accessories, would be to heavily handicap 
yourself. We may question the practicability of 
Schuetxen methods, but we cannot challenge the 
results obtained* By reloading your shells for the 
.32-40, cheap shooting may be had while your 
rifle will hist indefinitely. I am of the opinion 
that the difference in price between the standard 
grade and the special sporting grade represents the 
extras* and superior finish. The material is the 
same in both; they are bored and rifled by the same 
workmen and machinery and my experience and 
observation prompts me to say that there is no 
difference in their average accuracy. The best 
target I have ever seen was made with a regular 
factory Winchester barrel. The Winchester Com¬ 
pany will make any style of stock, with or without 
pistol grip in plain or fancy walnut with cheek 
piece, if desired. The cheek piece is a valuable 
feature on either target or sporting rifle* tf properly 
placed and of Lhe right thickness it should direct 
the line of sight squarely over the center of the 
bore, I would suggest that should you order a 
special barrel, have the rear sight slot omitted; it 
is not only unnecessary on a target barrel but is un¬ 
sightly and a damage to the arm* I would be 
pleased to help you further with the specifications 
when you are ready to place your order,—R* A. K.] 


SPRINGFIELD SHOT CARTRIDGES 

Editor Gun Department: Where can I get 
shot cartridges for the .40-70 caliber Springfield 
rifle? I 1 lease answer through the columns of the 
Outer's. ARTHUR FREEMAN, 

[You can get shot cartridges for the .45-70 
Springfield rifle from Francis Bannerman, No. 501 
Broadway, New York, When ordering specify 
size of shot desired.—R. A. K.J 
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1 his department is intended to be a place for the exchange and discussion 
oF viesvs on any subject pertaining to arms and ammunition, from which no one 
with art idea to advance shah be barred* The only conditions are (hal the 
opinion must not be manifestly absurd T that It be expressed in courteous language 
and that no penatmliUs be indulged in. Each opinion is printed ior what it 
■*'worth and its publication docs not commit the editor to the view expressed. 
I he widest range will be (Wmilted and our readers are invited to make free 
use of these pages, hat it is important to remember tlut under wo circumstance j 
wm personal nits et tt be permitted. 



THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 

By D. H. EATON 


T HE eleventh annual Grand American Handi¬ 
cap Ls only a memory, a pleasant one to all, 
and especially so to the fortunate one* who 
captured the honors and the prizes. This banner 
evem in the trap shooting world was held for the 
third time on the grounds of the Chicago Gun 
C lub, located some sixteen miles south of the city* 
and was the most successful of the series* There 
have been others with a larger attendance, notably 
in 1907. when 495 shooters entered for the big 
Handicap, and 459 started in the event on these 
same grounds, but at none have records been broken 
and new ones established as at this one* On Lhe 
llrst day of the shoot J. \V Garrett, of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, broke 100 straight. a feat never 
before performed in a programme of mixed singles 
and doubles, A new squad record was also estab¬ 
lished* 100 straight, all the men in the squad shoot¬ 
ing from twenty yards, The winner of the Grand 
Handicap made a perfect score of 100, The 
previous record for this event was held by R. R* 
Barber, of Paulina, Iowa, who won with 99. at 
Indianapolis, in 1905, 

Mr, Elmer E. Slianer. the secretary-manager 
of the Interstate Association, was in charge of 
the tournament as usual, and to his thorough 
knowledge of the game, and executive abilitv. 
may be credited the success of the alTair, and the 
smoothness with which it was pulled off, not a 
hitch occurring from start to finish. Mr. Shaner 
is in a class by himself in tournament work, and 
his ability is recognized and tun reeded by every 
trap shooter in the country. The smiling face 
of Fred Whitney, of Des Moines, Iowa, again 
greeted the shooters at the cashier's window, 
as it has done at many previous Grand Americans, 
and as all shooters hope, it will continue to do 
for nuiny years to come. His presence in the 
capacity of cashier was a guarantee that the finan¬ 
cial end of the tournament would be run ac¬ 


curately. Bernard Else&scr, of York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, was again In the position of compiler of 
scores., Mr. Ebesser Es an expert in tournament 
figuring, well liked by the shooting fraternity, 
and he did not keep the imys waiting for their money 
very long. Among his assistants were Messrs. 
Hoffman and Hitchcock, both of whom acted 
in the same capacity at the other Grand Ameri¬ 
cans held in Chicago. Many shooters arrived 
in the city on Sunday nigh[ r in order to be on hand 
lor the practice events of Monday, in preparation 
for the more, serious work of the week. The 
Practice Day programme consisted of five events 
in the morning and the same number in the after¬ 
noon, 200 targets in all, and included two events 
at len pairs of doubles. The weather was about 
all that could have been asked for. except that 
it was a trifle too warm for comfort, but other 
conditions were of the best, and high scores ruled. 
The morning's programme had 103 entries, and 
of these W H. Heer, better known as “Billy’' 
Heer, of Guthrie, Oklahoma, was high honor 
man with 98* J. S. Day, of Midland, Texas, 
was the runner up with 97* Then came C. M. 
Power*, of Decatur, Illinois, who divided third 
place honors with Fred G. Bills, the local pro¬ 
fessional expert, on 96. Jesse Young, the holder 
of the amateur state championship, tied with 
J, R^. Taylor, C. G. Spencer and J. R. Graham 
on 95. Mrs. Adolph Toppenvein, of San Antonio, 
Texas, the only woman entered in the big shoot, 
put up a score of 9L Another notable present 
was John Philip Sousa, of New York, the well 
known band leader. He has been following 
the trap shooting game for a comparatively short 
time, and his score of 86 was a very creditable 
one. The event at the doubles, No, 3 of the 
programme, was the rock on which many good 
scores wore wrecked, C. M. Powers being the 
only one to get by without coming to grief. This 
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event prevented anv very long run is the best were 
“ made by J, $. Day, 51 and H. IX Freeman, 50, 

^ In the event at doubles there was one perfect 
score made during the day, two IDs; seventeen 
18’s; twenty-two IT’s. The afternoon programme 
had HR entries, and J. R. Graham led the bunch 
with 98. C. M. Powers was second with 97. 
H. W. Cadwallnder and R. A. King, came next 
with 95 each, and the professionals, £, A. Young 
and A. Killam had 94 each. At 1:40 the first 
squad finished the last 100, and at 4:30 the last 
shot was fired. High honors for the day were 
shared by C. M. Powers anti J. R. lira ham with 
193 each! F. G, Bills, J. S, Day and \V\ H. Herr 
were second with 189 each. Jesse Young and 
J, R. Taylor. 1B4 each. Airs. Topperwein fin¬ 
ished the day with 184, gcLting the best of some 
of the expert shots of the country, Robert Thomp¬ 
son, who later was destined to set a new mark 
for the classic event, gave little indication of his 
ability, as lie went nut with only 1&4. The shoot’ 
ing was done over three Jdeul-Legget and two 
Western McCrae traps, and they all worked 
[serfectly. Charlie North was looking after the 
former 'and the latter were in charge of H. E. 
Wman, East Alton, Illinois, 

.— The regular programme was begun on Tuesday, 
four events at twenty singles each, and one at 
ten pairs of doubles being scheduled. The at¬ 
tendance was very much larger than on Monday, 
229 shooters being entered. The doubles again 
proved a scumbling block and many good scores 
were spoiled in this event. Mrs. Topper wei n 
missed but two targets out of the 80 singles but 
dropped four in the doubles; at that she had a 
total of 94, whtch is traveling a pretty good pace. 
The weather was extremely hot with a light breeze, 
which afforded little relief and made a trip down 
the line a decidedly uncomfortable experience. 
The professionals captured the high honors of 
the day, with some of the amateurs giving them 
a close race. To J. W, Garrett, of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, belongs the honor of estab¬ 
lishing a record which will stand as long as the 
sport continues. It may he equaled, but can never 
tie excelled. When he finished the third event, 
at doubles, with an unlfruketi run of 60, those 
who were following the work closely, begun to 
ay special attention to him, and when he took 
is place for the fourth event, ;l big bunch gath¬ 
ered Wk of the trap to watch him. Another 
straight was recorded, and the interest began to 
be intense. As he went up for the final 20, predic¬ 
tions were made that he would not stand the strain, 
hut those who knew best were confident that he 
would pull through. One after the other the targets 
were centered arid broken cleanly, up to the nineiy- 
nittth, and here a Via Ik occurred which would have 
thrown a majority of shooters out of their stride. 
When the trap was pulled the target came out in 
pieces. Without removing his gun from his 
shoulder Garrett again called pull, with the same 
result. Without a sign of excitement he ordered 
the trap tested, and then broke the target. After 
the other members of the squad had shot Garrett 
called for his Iasi taiget, and apparently without 
an effort smashed it- The crowd went wild with 
enthusiasm and Garrett received many warm 
congratulations on his wonderful work. Among 
the first to shake his hand was F, G. Bills, who 
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held the record previously, having broken 99 
out of lOtiat the Western Handicap, in Des Moines 
Iowa, this spring. Second high honors among 
the professionals were divided hv W. H. Meer 
and II- D. Freeman, who broke 9S each. F. G, 
Bills, J. R. Taylor and W. R- Crosby, 95 each. 
W. Henderson and Fred Gilbert, 95 each. Walter 
Huff divided honors with Mrs. Topperwein on 94. 
High Amateurs were A, Vance with 97; C, M 
Powers, J. S. Day ami R. A. King, 96 each; F. 
W. McNair, 95; Ed. Aueti and Fred Elicit, 94 
each. In the event at doubles J. W. Garrett, 
Fred Gilbert, W. D, Stannard and J. S, Day 
broke straight, and nine shooters went out with 
only one missed. The squad record for the day 
was made by squad No. 12, consisting of i:. Le 
Xoir, McCrae, P. C. Ward, C„ G, Westeott and 
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1'. Bailey, al] of whom broke straight with the 
exception of Ward, who missed one Urget, the 
total being 99. The long run honors, of course, 
went to Garrett; C. A. Young was next with 82 
to his credit Max Kneussl got 62 without it miss. 
The shouting was started at 9:50 and the programme 
was finished at 3:40. Not a hitch occurred during 
the day to cause any delay. There was a large 
gallery watching the shooting, and an unusual 
number of the fair sex were present, evincing much 
interest in the sport. 

The high temperature continued on Wednesday, 
the second day of the tournament, and a high 
degree of humidity made it still more uncom¬ 
fortable. But in the interest occasioned by 
the close light for first place among several 
of the shooters, such minor matters as a little 
too much heat were forgotten. The attendance 
of spectators was largely increased, and as the 
finish was neared every point of vantage along the 
tiring line was occupied. The event was the 
preliminary Handicap at 100 single targets, the 
handicaps being the same as for the Grand Ameri¬ 
ca it The committee having this thankless, but 
important duty in charge was composed of J. S. 
Ypung, Chicago; E. S. Rogers, Cleveland, Ohio; 
T. IF C lay, Jr. , Austerlitz, Kent llcky: j ames 
W. Beil, S(. Louts, Missouri, and Elmer E. Shatter, 
and the almost entire absence of criticism proved 


that their work was well done. The entrance 
in this event showed a falling off from that of 
last year, on the same grounds. This year there s 
were 318 entries and 316 starters; in 1909 there 
were 375 starters. The start was made in good 
season, the first shot being fired at 9:17. At 3:30 
one squad had finished the event and at 5 o'clock 
the last squad sheet had been handed into the 
ofEce. Flfty-flve professionals took part in the 
contest, shooting for targets only, and what glory 
they could get by making high scores. The race 
proved a most exciting one, and was not decided 
until the last shot in the shoot-oU was fired. At 
the close of the third muml three men were lied 
on 60 straight; C. M. Powers, twenty yards; J. S, 

I lay, nineteen yards; W, j, Raup* sixteen yards; 

C. E. Shaw, sixteen yards, with 59 and F. C* K. 
Burnham, sixteen yards with 58, were still con¬ 
sidered to have a chance and they were watched 
closely. In the fourth round Powers and Day 
each dropped two targets; Burnham one target, 
and Raup and Shaw went straight. This put 
Ruup in the lead with. 80 straight; Shaw advanced 
to second place with 79; Powers and Day in third 
plare with 78 each. Burnham's chances had 
gone a glimmering) unless the unexpected happened 
and the others missed more than average in the 
last 20. Powers, in squad No, 5, accounted for all of 
his and went out with a total of 98, and was a 
favorite, his friends considering him a sure winner* 
for it did not seem likely that two young shooters 
would be able to stand the nervous strain of such 
close competition, and would weaken when it 
came to tile test. Day, in squad No. 9, dropped 
one and finished with 97* a tic with Burnham, 
Raup was in squad No, 58, and when he stepped 
up to his place for the final 20, the other traps 
were deserted, and the crowd gathered where they 
could see the finish. He shot a great gait missing 
but one target and going out with 09, a winner, 
unless Shaw, in squad No, 59, should go straight, 
which would mean a tie, and another chance for 
the prize. This is just whal Shaw* did. I'ndis- 
lurbed by the intense excitement evident among 
those watching him, and by the fact that among 
the crowd, close by, was his wife, he broke one 
target after another, until the referee called “dead” 
for the last one, and he had finished with 99 to his 
credit. Immediately after the conclusion of the 
event, Mr. Shn.m-r called Kaup and Shaw to trap 
No, 3, to shoot off the tie at 20 targets. The matter 
was soon settled, Raup breaking straight, and 
Shaw missing three, his fourth, fourteenth and nine¬ 
teenth, going out with 17. Like a true sportsman 
he was the first to shake the hand of the victor 
and congratulate him on hb win. W. j. Raup, 
the winner, is comparatively little known In the 
trap shooting world, lfc hails from Portage, 
Wisconsin, and his score of 119 out of 120, speaks 
well for his future in his favorite sport. Among 
the professionals, Guy Ward, J. R. Taylor and 
j, T. Sketly were high with 98 each, the latter 
shot from eighteen yards and the others from 
twenty yards; for a while it looked at though 
Shelly would go out with a perfect score as he 
got the first 80 straight* but he dropped two m the 
last twenty. F, G. Bills broke 96 from the twenfv- 
■ me-yard mark, which is going just a little; R. O. 
TJeikes and Geo. Maxwell, each from twenty yards; 

C. A. Young and H. Clark, both nineteen yards, 
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, and C. T. Dockandorf from eighteen yards, also 
■* r Lruke 96. Mrs, Topperwcin's scare of 95 from 
nineteen yards was most excellent. C. M. Powers 
was second high amateur with 98 from twenty 
yards; J. S* Day, 19 yards, and F. C. K, Burnham, 
sixteen yards, 97 each: \V. Wetleaf, twenty yards, 

B. V. Veach and A. Vance, eiglueen yards; J. A. 
Ward, J, A. Flick, P. H. O'Brien anti L, Gruhn. 
all at sixteen tan Is, 96 each. Long run was made 
by W. J. Raup* 93; J. T. 8 kelly* 88; counting the 
last three of Tuesday's programme, gave a continu¬ 
ous run uf fit: C, E. Shaw, 86; j. S. Day, 63: 

C. M. Powers, 61, and C* Burl, 60, Squad No. 33 
was the banner squad of the day. In event No. 4 
they put up a score of 99, h C. Schafer, 19; C* R. 
Anderson, J A. Smith, F* A, Stroup an<l C. H. 
Anderson* 2ft each. 

Thursday, the third day, and also the big day 
of the tournament, was much more comfortable 
than the previous days of the week. There was 
a light wind which cooled the air to some extern, 
while not interfering with the flight of the targets. 
The attendance of spectators was the largest of 
the week, and again the presence of the ladies 
■ was especially noticeable* There were 382 entries 
in the Grand American, and 364 starters, a con¬ 
siderable falling off from that of the previous 
events held on these grounds* In 1907 there were 
495 entries, and 459 starters; and last year 435 
started in the classic event. Bui if the entry was 
, smaller, the results were very much larger, Riley 
Thompson, of Cainsville, Missouri, the winner, 
performed a stunt which has never Indore been 
equaled in the history nf the Grand American, 
and one which can never be beaten. He captured 
] this premier event of the trap shooting world 
with a perfect score of 100* standing on the rtine- 
! teen-yard mark. R, R. Barber, of Paulina, Iowa, 

| w-as the holder of the previous record, having won 
the event at Indianapolis, in 1905* with a score 
of 99. As has generally been the case the winner 
was a "Mark horsed* but Thompson seemed to tie 
j the least surprised of any one at his success. He 
\ claimed to have a hunch that this was his year 
] and that he would cany back the prize with him. 
His shooting was of a high order. In all of the 
100 breaks them was never any question as to 
• whether the target was broken, they were all struck 
squarely on the nose and smashed into pieces. 
Thompson was one of Lhe post entries and was 
shooting in the last squad, his name Iteing the lost 
on the list, and w r hen he went to the trap for his 
final twenty, it was beginning to gross* dusk, and 
the targets were getting rather hard to distinguish, 
j Another thing that makes his work all the more 
creditable svas the fact that another shooter had 
I finished his score with only one target lost, and it 
| was up to him to go straight, if he wished to annex 
; the honors and the pecuniary reward that went 
to the first man. liesides the trophy donated by 
the Association. He Lurncd the trick all right, 
t and no one was more hearty in his congratulations 
, to the winner than Harvey MtMurchey, the man 
! who made the 99. It was 9:25 when the first event 
was started, and from that time until 6:4ft the 
firing was continuous, but the event was finished* 
i and no squads wore left to finish on Friday* as was 
J the case last year. Good scores were the rule, 
nearly 21)0 shooters making 90 or better; there 
J were two 98’s; eight 97 p s; thirteen, 96 x; twenty 
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95’s anil twenty-five 94’s, This last was the lowest 
score Lo get into the division of money, and each 
one received $6 00. The high professionals were; 
H. McMlirchey, 99: F. G. Bills and W. H I leer, 
97 each; L, S. German* C, G Spencer and Mrs. 
Toppcrwein, 96 each* W. R* Crosby and Fred 
Gilbert tied on 93, The amateurs were headed 
bv R* Thompson with 100; j. R. Graham, 98; 
E. \V* Heath. L. K, Cushing, W, J, Ruup and 
H. S. Wells 97 each; H* Dixon, H* H* HoUe* F* T* 
Stanton, R, Winter, C* M. Powers* Samuel Rice, 
J. A. Flick, J* S. Day and A. Vance, 96 each. 
A new' squad record was established on this day; 
squad No. 3, consisting of F* Ellen* H* Dixon, 
H. 1 >. Freeman, J. W. Garrett and J. R. Graham, 
all standing at twenty yards, w-ent through event 
No. I without a miss* scoring 100 straight. II. 
MeMurchey made the second long run of the day. 
87. first honors of course going to Thompson with 
his straight score; J. R. Graham, 83; J. A* Prechtel, 
60. The high Chiefs of the tril>e of Scatters hoot 
Indians, an organization of expert trapshouters, 
held its annual pow-wyw this afternoon for the 
purpose of deciding on a place to hold the annual 
tournament. Spirit Lake, Iowa, was selected 
and the dates set for August 16, 17, and 18, with 
August 15 as practice day* 

Friday, the last day of Lhe tournament, was by 
far the most comfortable of the week, A strong 
wind front the north, blowing off the lake* lowered 
the temperature many degrees and waited collars 
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were nut so much in evidence as on previous clays. 
The events for the day were the amateur and 
professional national championships* each at 200 
targets, shot in eight events of twenty single targets 
each and two events of ten pairs of doubles each. 
The entrance was smaller than last year* the 
majority of shooters realizing that this is an event 
in whic h only the very best have any license to take 
part, and hesitating about donating the $20,00 
necessary to enter. There were forty-six amateurs 
and thirty-three professionals entered this year, a 
total of seventy-nine. Last year sixty-site amateurs 
und forty-two professionals, a total of one hundred 
and eight, tried for the prose, Guv V, Dering, of 
Columbus, Wisconsin, won after a dose contest, 
with a score of 189. At the end of the first 100, 
Dering was in the lead with a score of 96: J. Graham 
93 and J. 5. Day 90, The sixth round found the 
men in the same positions but Graham was only 
two targets behind and Day four, the scores Ixring 
114, 112 and HO, respectively. In the seventh 
round Dering was still in the lead with 132, but 
Graham had crawled up to within one target, and 
had 131, while Day approached within two targets 
of the leader, with 130. The eighth round found 
Dering and Day tied on 150. and Graham one target 
behind with 149. In the ninth round Dering and 
Day each missed one target while Graham went 
straight, and the three were tied on 169. The last 
round was entered Upon with all three men screwed 
up to the highest tension. Day and Graham found 
the strain a trifle too much and each dropped a 
target, but Dering broke them all, and won with a 
score of 189, to 188 put up by the other two. 

The professional race was even a little closer and 
exciting than that of the amateurs, requiring a 
shoot-off between three of the contestants before 
a decision was reached. At the end of the first 
100. there were ten men, any one of whom had a 
good fighting chance for the trophy. J. W. Garrett 
and L. S, German had 96 each, and were in the 
lead; 1L Clark, C. A. Young and Guy Ward, 95 
each; CL L. Lyon and W. H. Heer, 94 each; C. G. 
Spencer, Fred Gilbert and J. K, Taylor, 93 each. 
The sixth round made some changes in the posi¬ 
tions; German was still first with 116; Garrett 
and Ward were second with 115; Spencer, Lyon, 
Young. Heer and Taylor third with 113 each; 
Clark had dropped from second to fourth place 
with 112, and Gilbert was fifth with 11L In the 
seventh round German was still first with 334; 
Garrett remained in second place, Spencer stepped 
up from third plate, and Ward retained his post- 
tion, each with 133; Clark went up one place from 
fourth to third; Lyon, Young, Heer and Taylor 
stayed third place, each with 131: Gilbert Was last 
with 130. The eighth round produced some 
shifts. German first, with 153; Garrett and Spen¬ 
cer stayed in second place with 152 each; Clark 
stayed in third. Ward dropped from second to,third, 
and Taylor remained in the same place, each with 
a score of 150. Lyon dropped from third to fourth 
place with a score of 149; Young dropped from 
third position to fifth with a score of 147; Heer 
dropped from third, and shared sixth place with 
Gilbert on a score of 146. The ninth round 
found German in first place with 172 out of ISO; 
Spencer was still in second place, this lime alone, 
with a score of 171; Garrett dropped to third place, 
and Clark stayed in the same place on a score of 
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170 each; Lyon remained in fourth place with 169; 
Ward went from third to fifth, as did Taylor, with 
a score of 168 each; Young went to sixLh place 
with 167, and Gilbert was last with 165. In the 
last round, German dropped three targets and 
finished in second place with Lyon, who climbed 
up from fourth position, on a score of 189 each. 
Spencer lost one target and stepped up from second 
to first place, sharing the honor with Clark, who 
broke straight and came up from third place, and 
Garrett, who also broke 20 and advanced to first 
place, the total score being 190 each; Young broke 
straight and went from sixth place to third with a 
total of 187; Gilbert also broke them all and climbed 
from seventh place to fourth, in company with 
Want and Taylor, on a score of 185 each; Heer 
giu his last 20 straight and finished in fifth place 
with 1S4. The men were called to shoot oil the 
tie as soon as jfche lasl squad had finished. The 
first shoot-olT resulted in another tie, each man 
breaking 19; Garrett missing his first target, Clark 
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his fifth and Spencer his I9th* In the second 
fry-out, Garrett dropped his 8th target, Clark his 
12th and Spencer broke them ah, thus winning 
the title and trophy, the first three moneys being 
divided equally among the three. The high ama¬ 
teurs for the day were G. V. Dering, 189; J. S. Day 
and J. Graham, 188 each; F, T. Stanton and J. B. 
Barto, 184 each. High professionals, C. G* Spen¬ 
cer! H, Clark and J. W. Garrett, 190 each; L. S, 
German and G. L. Lvon, 189 each; t\ A, Young, 
187. High squad for the dav was No, 13 t in event 
No. 1, j, R, Taylor. H. Clark, H. C* Hiretdwv and 
R. G. Hcikes, each breaking 20, and A, Rillam 
breaking 19, a total of 99. Long run of the day 
was made by J. S. Day, 97: G. L* Lyon had Gl* 
and H* Clark and C* A. Young, GO each. Only 
four shooters went straight In either of the events 
at doubles; these Mere C. L. NickJe, J. S. Day, 
R. W. Cbncey and W. D. Stunnard. The DuPont 
trophy for amateur long run was won by Rilev 
Thompson, His straight of Thursday, which en¬ 
titled him to the trophy, was augmented by the 
last nine targets of Wednesday and the first 21 of 
Friday, giving him a continuous run of ISO, Of 
these i'21 were from 19 and 21 from eighteen yards. 
Shooting began this morning at 9:15, and went on 
without delay until shortly after one o’clock, when 
the programme was finished. Very soon after the 
doge of the events, all had received their money 
and the grounds were deserted. High professionals 
for the three days at 500 targets, including the 
doubles, were J, W. Garrett, 478; J. R. Taylor, 
473; C. G. Spencer, 472. High amateurs, J, S. 
Day, 477* which was high average for the tourna¬ 
ment; L Graham, 474; C. M. Powers, 472. 

On Practice Day, in the morning, 10,230 targets 
were trapped; in the afternoon, 11,880, a total of 
22*160, Tuesday, 22,880; Wednesday. 31,340; 
Thursday, 35,340; Friday, 15,740, a total of 127.620 
targets for the tournament. This is an average 
of 25,524 per day; counting ten hours to the day, 
it means that 2,552 targets were trapped each, hour, 
or about 43 per minute. As the shooting did not 
average ten hours each day, the number trapped 
per hour is really many more. But these figures 


give some idea of what the traps have to do at a 
big shoot. 

The purse in the Preliminary Handicap, includ¬ 
ing $200.00 added money, amounted to $1,379.95* 
There were forty-eight moneys: First, 138,00; 
second, 8124.20; 'third, $110.40; fourth, $90,60; 
fifth* $82.80; sixth, $60.00: seventh* $55,20; eighth* 
$41.00; ninth to sixteenth each 327,60; seventh to 
forty-eighth* $13,80 each* 

The Grand American purse a mounted to $3*739.- 
00, which included $500.00 added money. This 
was made up of 316 regular entries at $8,00 each 
($2.00 being deducted from the entrance fee of 
$10,00, fur targets). 47 post entries at $13,00 each, 
and 20 forfeits of $5.00 each. There were fifty 
moneys. R. Thompson receiving first money* 
$373*90; H. McMurchey, second* $338,50: J. R. 
Graham and Geo* Volk divided the next two moneys, 
$299.10 and $261.75, getting $280*40 each; 5ih, 
$224.35; sixth, 188.95; seventh. $149*55; eighth, 
$112,15; ninth to fourteenth. $74,80 each; fifteenth 
to fiftieth* $37.45 each. The 94 scores just got 
into the division of the moneys. 

Professional purse, $323,00* including $100.00 
added money. First* $157.00; second, $125,80; 
third* $94.20; fourth* $75.35; fifth* 362,80; sixth, 
$50.25; seventh and eighth, $31*40. 

Amateur purse, $930.00* including $200.00 
added money. Ten moneys: first* $205.90; second* 
$103,50; third, 3131,05;' fourth, $102.95; fifth. 
$93,60; sixth, $74.90; seventh and eighth, $46.80 
each; ninth* $37.45; tenth, $28.10. 

The windup of the tournament was the presenta¬ 
tion of the trophies to the winners. This pleasant 
duty was performed by Hr* A. F. Hebard* the 
president of the Interstate Association, His re¬ 
marks were short but thoroughly appropriate to 
the occasion* and were received with applause. 
The recipients all made suitable acknowledgment. 
Mr. Elmer E. 8 ha tier then thanked all present for 
the way in which they had supported him not only 
at the present Grand American but in the past* 
and declared the Eleventh Grand American closed. 
His remarks were greeted with the usual ovation, 
and Elmer was declared to be “all right*” 


AN ATTRACTIVE GUN CASE OF 
MODERATE COST 

By MAURICE H. DECKER 


T HERE is always the need of a good* sub¬ 
stantial gun case or cabinet of reasonable 
cost, to the man who would rather purchase 
two more rides than pay $50.00 or m ire for one. 
A gun cabinet in which one's firearms can lie set 
away in an upright position secure from dust* yet 
In a position to be readily admired and enjoyed, 
b a valuable Possession and a source of joy to the 


lover of guns. Setting ones rides away in a corner, 
covered with canvas or leather is by no means 
as satisfactory to the congenial sportsman who 
likes to display his treasures to his friends with 
the same fondness and pride evinced by the happy 
parent of a new ten-pound baby* Besides* there 
are those accessories suefi as cleaning rods* gun 
oil and ammunition which are never to be found 
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when wanted and which lack a handy and con¬ 
venient place of deposit. Unfortunately all gun 
cases accessible to the shooter through dealers in 
sportsmen's supplies are more or less of fancy 
finish and very costly, and few feel justified in 
tieing up a large amount in such a fixture. 

Last summer I solved the problem by building 
a case myself, and the result of my efforts turned 
out to be highly satisfactory, presenting a more 
attractive appearance and requiring less labor 
than 1 had expected or hoped, A similar cabinet 
can be easily constructed by any person of average 
ability without the aid of a carpenter or wood¬ 
worker, and at a cost of a little less than five dollars. 
The only tools necessary are a saw, hammer and 
plane and possibly a wood file to cut the notches 
in the cross bar, in which the gun barrels rest. 
The best lumber for this purpose of moderate 
cost anrl easy working abilities is cypress, and you 
will require four boards each 12 feet by 12 inches by 
| inch, planed and dressed smooth on both sides. 
Lumber of this character costs 5 cents per foot 
and it b advisable to personally select straight 
grained boards, free from knots and Haws, The 
dimensions given below you will notice enables 
the case to be made with the minimum of cutting, 
sawing and waste. The body of the cabinet is 
(1 feet high, 3 feet wide and 1 foot deep. The 
shelves anti sides arc just the width of one board 
and the back is made by joining three 6- foot pieces 
together. The series of shelves on the right hand 
side of the diagram are one foot wide and the gun 
compartment on the left measures two. The 
spacing of the shelves T have left to i>e determined 
by the builder to suit his own taste and require¬ 
ments, The diagram only intending to make clear 
the arrangements of the shelves and interior apart¬ 
ments* The top three shelves below the one 
running the entire width of the case are intended 
for ammunition and are only nine inches wide, 
whereas the others are fully a foot in width. These 
three shelves I spaced to hold a definite number 
of shells in boxes of different sizes and their only 
reaching to within three inches of the front breukes 
the monotony of those below and adds greatly in 
the appearance of the case as a whole. The guns 
set in the left hand side upon the bottom shelf, the 
barrels resting into the diagonal cross piece which 
slants at an angle of about 30 degrees. This 
diagonal feature makes possible the holding of 
both long and extremely short guns and looks much 
better than one placed si might across. It is a 
stick 2 inches by 1 foot set on edge, and nailed to 
the back, with different sized notches or half round 
hollows cut in some -J of an inch to hold whatever 
guns the builder intends to place in it. Small 
headed or "finishing nails should be used through¬ 
out and the joints made as close as possible to 
exclude all dust. 

The top extends 2| inches over the body of the 
case at each end and f of an. inch over l tie front, 
or just the thickness of the doors. Curtains can 
be hung in front but two doors of plain wood are 
more satisfactory. My case is equipped with two 
doors, a narrow one closing the row of shelves on 
the right and a wider one covering the gun compart¬ 
ment on the left. They extend from the top, 
fitting snugly under the projecting top down to 
the bottom shelf, leaving the space below to the 
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floor open, which forms a handy receptacle for 
boots and the tike. The doors are made of wain- 
scoating which being matched and grooved, relieve 
their plainness and enable them to be built and 
hung with little labor. Wainscoating boards come 
si.x feet long and four inches wide and some un¬ 
avoidable waste occurs in the making. The doors 
are hung to narrow strips of the same length, nailed 
on the front at each side, with fancy shaped, polished 
brass strap hinges which add 5(1 per cent to the 
attractive appearance of the outside, *Six hinges, 
three to each door, will be required to hold them 
firm and secure from sagging. 

The case can be finished in any style or color 
desired. I choose golden oak and the cabinet, 
after being sandpapered, was given one coat of 
golden oak slain applied inside and outside and 
rubbed in with a piece of cloth, and later three coats 
of glossy varnish. Many changes and improve¬ 
ments in the construction of such a case will doubt¬ 
less suggest themselves to (he mind of the builder. 
The wide top shelf can be omitted entirely if so 
desired and the space gained above the guns can 
be hung with hatchets, hunting knives, belts, etc. 
The whole construction being elastic enough to 
fully meet the requirements of each individual 
builder. My diagram and suggestions are intended 
merely.to give you an idea and a start. 
























MORE ABOUT THE ROSS RIFLE 

' By E. C. CROSSMAN 


I FIND in the Outer’s Book for May a letter 
from Mr, Cha$* As kins in regard to ilie Ross 
rifle and the .280 cartridge-* Mr, Askins having 
called upon me for further information in regard 
to the Ross and its cartridge and also having 
signed his name to some wondrous statements 
regarding the Ross, I feel moved both to reply 
to his queries and to inquire where the gentleman 
derived the information regarding the rifle which 
he imparts in his letter and which I cannot find in 
any printed matter on the subject* 

I might state as a prelude that so far the Ross 
is all golden curls and the rest that goes with them 
and that the post-nuptial revelations that so marred 
the symphony of his young friend’s married life have 
not appeared in this Canuck arm. Seriously the 
Ross has but two objections that can be considered 
at a If* One of them is the slightly increased effort 
necessary to extract a sticking shell, as compared 
With a common turn bolt pattern of ride, and the 
other is the comparative inaccessibility of parts. 
The first objection does not mean that the rifle 
lacks power* buL that the effort is made in a differ¬ 
ent direction and to a man unaccustomed to the 
rifle* it is an effort when (he rifle is fired rapidly 
from the shoulder. In the turn bolt rifle, a shell 
that sticks harder than usual compels the user to 
take the rifle from the shoulder and to apply the 
effort while the rifle is at the hip. With the Ross 
the proper place for an extra hard pull is at the 
Shoulder, where the rifle is pulled against a solid 
medium. I have .not been able to find a shell 
that would not come in response to a quick, firm 
jerk, with the rifle left in position for the next 
shot and with the factory loaded shell there is no 
additional effort required over the pressure neces¬ 
sary to open the empty gun, but I can see that the 
man who reloads and does not resize carefully, 
or who uses supercaliber bullets that slick, in the 
“lead/ 7 might find the rifles at first harder working 
than the turn Ixilt with its ram system of sealing 
and extracting—and its slower speed of tire through 
dropping the arm to the hip to work the bait. 

The question of accessibility of parts seems to 
be nne that was decided by the Ross Company, 
They write that the first rifles they put out were 
the easiest things in the world to take apart—so 
easy in fact that every Tom, Dick and Harry who 
bought one, clawed it apart—lost some of the 
parts and then blamed the rifle for failing to work 
with a minor part like the bolt or something of the 
sort missing. Through trouble of this sort they 
were impelled to make the gun harder to take 
apart to its remote details—-made it fool-proof 
and so cut out the comp bints from the gentlemen 
to whom the epithet applies. As at present made, 
the bolt slides out at a touch of a plunger, leaving 
the barret clear from end to end and the magazine 
accessible, but the writer would prefer being able 


to get at the magazine a liule more readily in 
case too much grave! and limbs and what-not 
gathered therein* 

I would like to suggest, first, that there is enough 
in a new cartridge like the .230 and the Ross rifle 
to discuss without befogging matters by foolish and 
unfounded statements such as Mr. Ask ins makes in 
his letter and which may pass current with those 
who do not stop to think. Legitimate criticism is 
a desirable thing, it serves to bring out weak or 
strong points of an arm or cartridge and ihe writer 
hopes to see the Ross torn to pieces and dissected 
most carefully for the information of all of us* 
However, we are learning nothing from statements 
Lhat a table from the British Text Book of Small 
Arms is made “for suckers,” or that the breech 
pressure of the Ross is “seventy thousand pounds.” 
There is nothing gained by this sort of procedure* 
Anybody familiar with the standard books on 
ballistics and on rifle shooting is familiar with 
trajectory tables akin to one shown in (he Outer’s 
Book—and which Mr. As kins evidently thinks is 
a picture of the flight of the bullet through the air, 
instead of an attempt to show the trajectory above 
the line of sight in feet and inches. A person 
making this statement—lhat such tables are “In¬ 
tended to catch a sucker/’ is confessing very naively 
that he is unacquainted with the insides of very 
many books on nfle shooting, 

|(*M>. /Vskins also inquires why the .303 British 
should be elevated to 65 degrees for a range of 1000 
yards, basing his inquiry on this same fish-catching 
table that so sticks In his craw* Comment on this 
is probably superfluous but for the gentleman’s 
personal benefit 1 would like to point out that I 
have never heard of a rifle that was elevated f5 
degress for any range whatever and labored under 
the impression that 45 degrees with rifles using 
Spitzer shaped bullets was the extreme limit of the 
angles of elevation, while with the bullets of the 
older type about 32 degrees marked the limit of 
elevation when the extreme range was desired* 
The actual angle of elevation of the ,303 rifle for 
1000 yards is one degree, 28 minutes, which jacl is 
plainly staled in the table referred to, the figures 
l>emg given in minutes instead of degrees and read¬ 
ing eighty-eight minutes instead of the equivalent 
one degree and twenty-eight minutes* This would 
seem plain enough for the ordinary reader. 

Major Freemantle’s “The Book of the Rifle” 
abounds with these offensive sucker-catching tables 
but in spite of them he has sold a number of copies 
of his volume* 

A table drawn to exact scale, as the gentleman 
seems to desire, if printed across two pages of (he 
Outer’s Rook, 11 inches, would show the depar¬ 
ture of the Ross bullet from a straight line across 
the two pages as about 1-30 inch, w'hich is about 
the height of the type used in printing the gun 
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department in this magazine. Dividing this mb' 
nine spaces to show ihe number of feel the bullet 
rises from the lines of sight would make a nice 
study for some one with a microscope end h fancy 
for such work. 

Mr. Asklns is advised to plot such a table for 
himself — -it is simple, merely a matter of proportion* 
the bullet departing from the line of sight nine feel 
in round numbers, shooting at 1,000 yards, or in 
other words the maximum ordinate is 1-3113 of the 
distance from the rifle to the target. This would 
make a nice illuminating chart to show Ihe nund>er 
of feel the bullet rose above the tine of sight. 

The pressure of the .280 cartridge varies from 
40,01X1 to 51,000 pounds, according to the bullet 
used. There is no statement in my article or in 
any of the Ross literature that ihe pressure of this 
cartridge is 70.000 pounds, and I would be inter¬ 
ested in hearing where ihe gentleman got these 
figures as they constitute something new and 
slariling and if they are true, somebody else can 
shout ihe Ross —it's loo strenuous. However, / 
trust that when run down the figures wilt prove 
to be as accurate as the 65 degrees of elevation for 
the ,303, taken from an elevation, chart in this 
Ross article. Without meaning to be offensive, / 
would suggest that it would be well for Mr. Asktns 
to have his trigger pull increased to prevent prema¬ 
ture discharge in the future, akin to hh characteri- 
/.at ion of a table from an official text \nmk as an 
attempt to catch suckers or to fool that part of the 
public that can he fooled all the time. There are 
several books on rifle shooting containing such 
elgvation charts that would interest him as he ap¬ 
pears never to have seen one before. 

Taking up his other queries as to the performance 
of the .280 Ross, I have not attempted lo see what 
sort of a target it would make in firing fifty shots 
without cooling the barrel or without cleaning, I 
see no occasion for such tests. Cleaning a rifle of 
this class is uncalled for and Inadvisable until the 
day's shooting is over w T hen metal fouling does not 
pile up* while the heating of the barrel has no effect 
outside a slight increase in elevation which at 200 
yards off-hand is not noticeable enough to cause 
any worry in game shooting—for which Mr. .Askins 
says he w’ould want such a rifle. Nor can I see 
where the gentleman would fire any such number of 
shots at game—unless the said game was tied up 
in fair view* and the gentleman had more ammuni¬ 
tion with him than the average hunter carries. 
When our New Springfield and Its performances 
are so well known in this country it is foolish to 
waste expensive ammunition in making tests that 
are of no value and that one’s old score book will 
probably seule If kept through a couple of seasons. 
The ,280 and the 1000 are very much alike In most 
respects. 

Metallic fouling does not seem to pile up in the 
Ross and I have not been able to discover the 
slightest particle of the characteristic flakes that 
gather at the muzzle of the new Springfield after 
50 or more shots. Nor does a bullet pushed through 
the Ixirrel reveal any diminishing of the bare near 
ihe muzzle, which might happen with metal fouling 
piled up evenly and not showing to the eye. 

I do not know* whether the fouling will be greater 
ihan tbe .30-40 or not but naturally suppose that 
it will be. The only way I would have of determ¬ 
ining this would be to fire an equal number of 


round* through both barret* adding the ammonia 
f h >pc a nd t h en ha v i ng, a qua nti ta t i ve a ua I vsi s ma de 
nf the ammonia. Not being able to discover 
enough metal fouling in the Ross to make trouble, 

I have not been interested enough to have this done 
although I shall do it sonic day, using the New 
Springfield as a basis of comparison instead of the 
defunct ,30—10. 

The accuracy life of the Ross barrels U given as 
about 8.000 rounds. A Ross which had been fired 
2,000 times landed one of the great English long 
range matches at Bislcy and then cleaned up half 
a dozen others for good measure, which would 
seem to show* that the Ross would last at least this 
long for hunting purposes. The use of mobile 
lubricant would add still mire to the life of the 
barrel* Lieut. Whelen, estimating the wear and 
tear on the barrel to be about one-fourth that ex¬ 
perienced when using naked bullets. 

For hunting purposes there is no use in question¬ 
ing the life of a barrel if it will last 4,000 rounds 
or more. Where h the hunter who fires this many 
shots at game and In his occasional practice unless 
he also is a target crank and follows the game 
pretty steadily? 

The difference between the elevation of a rifle 
shot off-ha ml and with muzzle rest depends m ire 
Upon the weight of the barrel than upon the car¬ 
tridge used. A .30-40 with extra light barrel of 
the class of the Featherweight Savage w'ould show 
more difference than the Ross ,2S0 with its heavy 
Ixi rrel, 

Using this Ross with British army rear sight and 
ivory bead front—-a rather crude combination, 3 
can detect no difference in the elevation when 
shot off-hand, from the kneeling position and 
from the prone position except that when shooting 
prone, the shots grouped about four inches lower 
than the off-hand group. This may have been due 
to the pull of the sling I used or to the different 
resistence of the shoulder but such tests are easily 
made with any high power rifle and will differ 
but little from the Ross. 

Mr. Askins is doubtful about the ability of a 
light rifle overcharged to do gofid w*ork. This h 
probably true to some extent* but I can only refer 
him to the New Springfield, a rifle lighter barreled 
than the Ross and with the same breech pressure 
and weight of bullet, as an example of what might 
be termed a light rifle overcharged. 

I note that it matters nothing about the trajec¬ 
tory of a cartridge—in order to kill you first have 
to hit, 

I have been laboring under the impression that 
ihe sole reason we consider the trajectory of a bullet 
is through its increased or diminished chances of 
hilling, through its increasing or lessening the cost 
of errors in judging distance or through Its flat 
trajectory* doing away with the necessity for 
monkeying with sights at hunting ranges. 1 have 
never heard the trajectory mentioned in connection 
with the killing powers of a bullet* after It hit. 

A hunter who cannot learn the variation of his 
rifle from the normal, when shot with muzzle rest 
or from any other unusual position* before the rifle 
is worn out—at the end of four or five thousand I 
shots—has no business trying to discover these 
variances at all — he evidently cannot hold twice 
In the same place. I should say that fifty rounds 
should be enough to demonstrate to the most numb- 
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skulled hunter what these positions du in affecting 
the strike of the shots at hunting ranges* 

As far as velocity is concerned, it is hardly reason¬ 
able to suppose that a rifle giving a very flat tra¬ 
jectory would 1>e more likely to alter its group 
through changes in the resistance In recoil or in 
the support of the arm, than a rifle giving a higher 
trajectory and therefore an increased divergence 
at the target for variations at the muzzle of the 
rifle. 

The Ross rifle is to the writer's mind the I jest 
bolt action extant hut it has been gone into pretty 
thoroughly and is not entirely new. Therefore it 
would seem that it has been gone into enough for 
the time being. 

The .280 cartridge, however, is new in that it is 
the first cartridge in the world of the ultTa high 
velocity type. Its inventor designed and used the 
Spitfcer bullet even ahead Of our German friends—- 
who usually claim everything that they can—and 
it uses the first successful bullet of Spilzer shape 
that will mushroom on game—and n n in going 
through the air or on the front of the rifle's maga¬ 
zine before being fired. The writer did n it devote 
much spate to it; not desiring to drag out the article 
to any greater length than it had already gone, 
but ii might be interesting to look into this cartridge 
and its development a trifle more. 

Most of the readers of the Outer's Book are 
familiar with the recent changes in the military 
cartridges of the world, first to the small-bore, high 
velocity type of the .30-40 and later to a still higher 
velocity, a lighter bullet, heavier powder charge, 
and last but not least a sharp pointed bullet. This 
last change is the more recent. Wc have been told 
for years that the shape of the front end of the 
bullet made no difference and that a sharp point 
bullet offered no advantages. To the Germans 
has been given the credit for the re-discovery of 
the sharp point bullet and its application to the 
military high velocity cartridge, but Ross worked 
on this bullet and demonstrated its efficacy even 
before our Teutonic friends took it up. The 
word “Spitzer" by which we designate the peculiar 
sharp point bullet is a corruption of the German 
word “SpUzgeschoss," meaning a sharp point 
bullet and ive in a way admit the priority of the 
Germans by using their term lor the bullet. 

While great velocity, increased ranging power 
and superior accuracy were obtained from the use 
the new cartridges of Lhe U. S. HWJG and new 
$ min. German type, it remained for Ross to go 
at the matter in a scientific manner, to determine 
the oililier by some other manner than mere rule 
of thumb and to work out the weight of the bullet to 
obtain the greatest ranging power consistent with 
the allowable recoil and chamber pressure. 

Both the United Stales and Germany stuck to 
the .30 and 8 mm. caliber because both nations* 
had used these calibers in the army rifle prior to 
the adoption of the new cartridge. The United 
States had a large supply of rifle? on hand cham¬ 
bered for the 1903 cartridge, which is the 190fi 
case with the 22ft grain bullet, the case of the 1900 
differing in the slight detail of 1 icing a haul | inch 
shorter in the neck. With the coming of ihe 
Spitzer bullet the rifles were reclaim beret I for the 
1906 cartridge and reissued. The Germans went 
through much the same experience. It was in a 
way a case of military necessity. 


Ross, lanng unhampered by considerations of 
economy in ihe production of his .230 cartridge, 
did not select a certain caliber arbitrarily and then 
try to obtain the ballistics he desired from this 
fixed caliber* The arrival of the designer at the 
.280 caliber was the result of a process of elimina¬ 
tion which may be summed up as follows— always 
keeping in mind that Ross was working on u mili¬ 
tary cartridge—the sporting end is the minor one: 

First, a certain recoil was the limit, over which 
he could not go. The tendency is toward lighter 
rlftes for military purposes, our own 8|-pound New 
Springfield for example. The designer who de¬ 
parted from accepted proportions of weight of rifle 
and recoil would have hard work getting his arm 
and cartridge considered by any nation* 

Second, to obtain a "danger range’ 1 up to the 
limit of ordinary accurate sighting on an object the 
size of a man, which we take as 1000 yards, a veloc¬ 
ity of at least 3,000 foot seconds is essential. 

Third, to get enough weight to enable the bullet 
to hold its velocity to a reasonable degree and yet 
to keep the recoil with the high velocity, to reason¬ 
able limits, a weight of bullet of not much over or 
under 150 grains was found to be essential 

The weight of the bullet, the velocity, the chamber 
pressure allowable and the necessity for a caliber 
large enough to produce enough shock to stop a 
man, being known, the question of the caliber 
became one of elimination, cutting out the calibers 
that would give too little shock, through the small 
cross section of the bullet on the one hand and drop¬ 
ping the calibers on the other that would entail 
a sacrifice of the ranging powers of the bullet through 
the bullet's too tow density—-low proportion of 
weight to the diameter of tfie bullet* 

The .30 caliber is one of the latter class, giving 
a density too low that the enormous velocity is of 
little advantage at military ranges and it bring 
impossible to increase the weight of the bullet on 
account of the increase in recoil and pressure* 
The .256 cartridge, which is one of the ni^i 
popular of the game shooting class in England* 
gives too little shock with the full metal patched 
bullet and in addition, to obtain 3,000 foot seconds 
velocity with the accepted weight of bullet, 150 
grains, would entail enormous chamber pressure 
or a very bulky cartridge. 

As a choice between the evils of non-stopping 
power and unreasonable chamber pressure on the 
one hand and a too low density of bullet on the 
other, the 7 rum. was settled upon as the neareu 
perfect caliber, the cartridge being designated .280 
inches, but being in caliber practically the 7 mm flu- 
latter bullet calibrates ,2$5 inches and the .280 
bullet ,287 inches, to use in a barrel of .280 inches, 
a departure from accepted standards of rifle boring 
which will l>e touched upon further. 

The cartridge finally evolved is the finest military 
lUrtridge in the world from every standpoint and 
incidentally a world bearing target and game 
cartridge as practical experience has shown* 

The details of the case have been given in the 
Outer's Book; it being a rimless cartridge of the 
modern magazine type, of large size, great taper 
and enormous powder capacity. For comparison 
the .280 case holds 68.1 grains of water, the .30—Ml 
about 46 grains and the 7 mm, Mauser 53.5 grains. 
The New Spring he Id holds about 57 grains. 
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One reason for the large si eg of the ease is to 
permit the use of the superior and more reliable 
nitrocellulose powder in place of the older nitro¬ 
glycerine type which in a rifle of the .280 Ross 
class would be fatal to the barrel. 

In sectioning the case one is struck with the 
strength of the construction. It is far heavier than 
the New Springfield, which is itself a very heavy 
cartridge. The .280 is heavier both at the bend 
and along the side wails of the chamber for the first 
inch. 

The result of this long process of calculations and 
of elimination is a cartridge with a military "danger 
space” of 900 yards, a chamber pressure no greater 
than that of our New Springfield with its 2,700 foot 
seconds velocity and a temperature inside the 
barrel no higher than that of the New Springfield. 
At the long ranges the New- Springfield is hopelessly 
outclassed, as ihe accompanying tables of trajec¬ 
tory will show. 

It should be kept in mind that the ,280-imh is 
designed for a military cartridge and while it is 
superior to any game shooting cartridge on the 
globe, this is merely incidental. To consider this 
cartridge from the standpoint of game shooting 
alone is almost as ridiculous as to look into the Ross 
rifie with a view to its adaptability as an alpenstock 
or as a dummy rifle for teaching cadets the 
manual of arms. 

The patriotic American rifle crank, when reading 
of this .280 cartridge and its performances, natur¬ 
ally turns to our own 1906 New Spring field car¬ 
tridge as an American cartridge fit to compare with 
this Canuck interloper, For the reason that the 
1900 is the only cartridge fit to compare with this 
,28U although it suffers considerably through the 
comparison, the writer presents herewith some 
figures by which an idea may be gained of the 
difference in the two. 

Danger space of the Ross .280, 900 yank. 

Danger space of the 190ft Government, 000 yards. 

Height of the .280 half-way to 1000 yards, 8 feel 
7 inches. 

Height of the 1900 half-way to 1000 yards, II 
fuel I inch. 


The following table gives the angles of elevation 
iff the two rifles up to 2,000 yards:—Figures in 
minutes of angle. 



Rosa .230 

Ncvr Sjjrin eL 1, 

100 yards..... 

.2.0' 

2.40' 

200 vards.. 

... 41' 

5,18' 

300 yards. 

.... 6.5' 

8,26' 

400 yards. 

... 92' 

21.83' 

500 yards. 

... 12.3' 

15,90' 

600 Vards_ ...... 


20.68' 

700 vards.. 

. 19.4' 

26,15' 

800 yards........... 


32.50' 

900 yards... 

. 27.9' 

39.86' 

1000 vards.... 

.... 32.0' 

48.30' 

1500 yards, . , . 

. . . . 72 0' 

107.26' 

2000 vards. 

. ,127.0' 

194,70' 


Comment on the difference is superfluous except 
to point out that where the 1900 takes 25 j>er cent 
more of an angle at 500 yards, it lakes 50 per cent 
more at 2000 yards to pitch the bullet to the mark, 
demonstrating clearly that the Ross .280 outrange* 
its rival worse at the long ranges than at the short. 
This is on account of the greater density of the 
,280 bullet. It must not lx; forgotten that as far 


as the air resistance is concerned the two bullets 
are to each other, not as .280 Ls to .300 blit arc in 
proportion as the squares of their diameters, or as 
78 is to 90. At equal velocities, this difference is 
enormous on account of the air resistance, while 
with the smaller travelling at 3100 foot seconds 
and the larger speeded up to 270U foot seconds, 
there Is but hi tie basis for comparison. 

Another table might be of interest, this time 
showing that were it possible to speed the New 
Springfield bullet up to 3100 foot seconds, it would 
still be inferior to the .280 at the long ranges. 
Figures in minutes of angle of elevation required. 


Ross .260 Bullet 


ft . SCC>. 

3150 ft. secs. 

2. 

1.8 

4.1 

3,7 

6.5 

5.9 

9.2 

8.4 

12,3 

31,3 

15.7 

14.5 

19.4 

17.8 

23.5 

21.7 

27,9 

25.S 


30 Giliher. 150 g tt 
Yards 3400 Fl, 

100 

1 6 

200 

3.3 

300 

5.3 

400 

7.8 

51H) 

30.8 

600 

14. 

700 

17.6 

800 

21.6 

900 

26 


32,0 

37.9 

14.2 

52.4 


30.9 

35.4 

41.3 

48.3 


1000 

1100 

1200 

1300 


31.4 

37.8 

45. 

53.9 


This is worthy of a little attention. It will he 
noted, that starting with a velocity uf 3400 foot 
seconds a 150 grain bullet .30 inches in caliber 
r tu l ra nges—dhot>ts flattc r t ha n—t he .280 bu 11 ct < if 
the same weight and with but 3000 foot seconds, 
b(U only up to 1100 yards. The same .30 caliber- 
bullet at 3400 foot seconds outranges the 150 grain 
280 caliber bullet at 3150 foot seconds only up to 
lx;tween 800 and 9U0 yards, when the .280 bullet 
catches up and requires less elevation for all re¬ 
maining ranges. 

The two .280 bullets are loaded to give Lite 
velocities listed, while to speed the .30 caliber bullet 
to 3400 foot seconds is impossible with our present 
case. This is an example of how- muzzle velocity 
is offset quickly by sectional density of the bullet 
and is an example of how comparatively unsatis¬ 
factory the swarm of high velocity cartridges now 
coming out will be unless the bullet density be con¬ 
sidered, as well as mere velocity. 

The much vaunted Rigby Mauser ts an example. 
The makers claim 3000 foot seconds velocity in 
the ordinary 7 mm. cartridge with their loading. 
This sounds fine, as surely a 170 grain 7 mm. 
bullet will outrange a 150 grain bullet at the same 
velocity and of the same diameter. 'I'he nigger 
in the wood-pile in this rase is that the bullet weighs 
but 133 grains, being therefore of the Same sec¬ 
tional density as the 150 grain bullet in the .30 caliber 
and we have already shown that such a bullet even 
al 3400 foot seconds, is outranged by the 150 grain 
.280 bullet at 3O00 foot seconds. Worse than this, 
Rigby uses ax tie, a powder so destructive to the 
burcVjf the rifle that our manufacturers will have 
nothing to do with it. The capacity of the 7 mm, 
case is hardly great enough to give this velority 
with nitrocellulose powder. 

To get velocity, leaving out all considerations 
of weight of bullet is child’s play. The day of 
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high velocity is with us. Every month sees some 
new cartridge on the market with velocities up 
around 3000 foot seconds* An example is before 
the writer, a sort of toy cartridge* made by A. O. 
Netdner, No. I Beacon .Street, Malden, Massa¬ 
chusetts* This uses a bullet of 60 grains weight, 
copper jacketed, soft lead point of a short Spitzer 
type of point and is .22 caliber, calibrating .224 
inches. This is loaded into the ride separate 
from the cartridge, and the accuracy obtained 
with the little bullet at its velocity of 3000 foot 
seconds is wonderful* The shell is a 32—M3 necked 
down to .22 caliber. The load consists of 19 grains 
of lightning for target and up to 2o grains for game 
shooting. This load in the .32-40 cartridge gives 
a very large air space. The maker claims very 
fine results up to 600 yards, using the shell as a 
bullet sea ter and putting an olio wad, with a layer 
of oildag and a no her olio wad on top to hold in 
the oildag. This little bullet has driven through 
| inch of steel plate. The maker shows repeated 
groups at TOO yards with ten shots inside :t circle 
the size of a twenty-five-cent piece* 

This is but the fore-runner of many others of 
lids’ class but it is of course not to lx* considered 
seriously either for game or for military work, 
although it will be an excellent cartridge for small 
game and target work. 

The Ross .2SO cartridge lias been recognized by 
the British war office as one of the few standard 
military cartridges of the world. The new Text 
Rook of Small Arms, a publication for the benefit 
of English army officers, gives (he mathematics of 
four cartridges in addition to their own .303, as a 
basis- of comparison. They are the German 8 mm. 
muzzle velocity 2880 foot seconds, mid-range height 
at 1000 yards 13 feet. The French new cartridge, 
mid-range height 14 feet, the United States mid¬ 
range height the same, and the Ross .280, mid¬ 
range height at 1000 yards 8.8 feet* 

Thus the Ross, by evidence of the text book of 
ihc most hide-bound war office in the world, takes 
its place among the few modern military cartridges 
and dearly outclasses any of them by the figures 
given. 

It is hardly necessary to go further into the merits 
of the cartridge from a military standpoint. Its 
merits for target shooting are amply proven by the 
records at His lev. If accurate—as we know it to 
be—one does not need much proof to see that a 
bullet that lakes less elevation than the 1906 car- 
fridge by 20 per cent at the shortest ranges and less 
elevation by 33 per cent at the longer ranges, must 
lie less sensitive to wind than the other and there¬ 
fore more satisfactory all round. 

Its merits as a sporting cartridge, through its 
fiat trajectory, have been gone into. As regards 
its kilting power, note that Chas. Lancaster, the 
well known and conservative gun maker of London 
has turned out three new types of rifles for this 
cartridge besides handling the Ross as well. He 
lists double rifles up to 90 pounds, fulling block 
rifles worth 25 pounds, and a rifle of Mauser action 
of (he same price, all for this .280 cartridge. 

In addition to this, West ley Richards, another 
standard English gun maker, makes all three types 
of rifles for thk cartridge and advertises it highly. 

It is probable that both makers are trading on 
the high reputation of this cartridge—and quietly 
having some factory [underload it for their particu¬ 


lar arms as neither the ordinary Mauser nor the 
double rifle are adapted to handle so powerful 
and large a cartridge. 

Chas. Lancaster prints among the letters received 
on the .286 cartridge:— 

“The new .280 smooth oval bore rifie is very 
satisfactory. T have shot 15 stags from 100 to 
250 yards and fast now." 

From British East Africa* "I write you to let 
you know what an unqualified success the .280 
sporting rifle you sent me has. I have killed almost 
everything with it from elephant down. The 
effect of the enormous energy stored up in the liny 
projectile on antelope at long ranges is astonishing .’* 

From India."The second ghooral— 

Indian chamois—was standing on a rock about 
400 feet below me and 400 yards away, aimed just 
over the animal and fired, hit In the shoulder, 
dropped dead." 

The high velocity seems to be overturning the 
previously accepted ideas that a big heavy bullet 
of low velocity was a more killing projectile than 
the small bullet at greater speed. Witness Roose¬ 
velt^ experience with the full jacketed New Spring- 
field bullet, dropping one beast as large as a bull at 
500 yards and killing a hippo with the little bullet* 

The new copper tube bullet is new and appar¬ 
ently the best game bullet yet produced. It is so 
new that the United States patents on this bullet 
are dated within the last eight months* 

The doubler, who think’s that the .280 bullet 
does not deliver any energy, b invited to try one at 
his first opportunity on a steel plate in comparison 
with a .45-70 and a .30-40.and note the size of 
the indentation or of the hole made in the plate* 

A peculiar feature of the Ross .280 cartridges is 
that the bullet is .002 inches sittalUr than the size 
of the barret to the bottom of the grooves. In 
other words, it is like shooting a .306-inch bullet 
in a ,308-Inch rifle, such as our New Springfield. 
This is a combination that we always have believed 
would give inaccurate results and a string of other 
evils from gas cutting down to ingrowing mot hers- 
in-law* Vet with the long life of the Ross barrel* 
its wonderful accuracy, its freedom from metal 
fouling* where our New Springfield chokes up with 
it sufficiently to burst the barrel in some instances, 
well authenticated, and the experiments of Dr* 
Mann, we have plenty of food for thought. It 
occurs about this lime to many of us that perhaps 
wc have believed many things that we didn’t know. 
One thing we do know is that the Ross has a life 
as long as the New Springfield, if not more, it 
does not metal foul, does inn gas cut and worse 
and more of ii, some of the greatest long range 
matches at Bislcy were won with a rifle fired over 
2,000 limes—which, according to our present ideas 
should just about be able to hit the general land¬ 
scape. Facts are hard things to get round, and in 
view of the Ross and of the the exhaustive experi¬ 
ments of Dr* Mann, proving that bullets do upset 
and that the metal patched bullet that just fits the 
lops of the lands is more accurate than the same 
bullet fitting to the bottoms of the grooves, it begins 
to look as though we were to rid our minds of much 
guesswork "knowledge" as to the fit of metal 
patched bullets. 

The writer has before him a .280 bullet made of 
95 per cent copper and 5 per cent zinc, no lead 
being used in its construction. This calibrates a 
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hi 11 .289-Inch, the diameter of the barrel to the 
bottom of the lands. Before firing it was a scant 
,287 inches, the size of the factory bullets for the 
.280 cartridge. Evidently some upsetting. 

Progress in military cartridges has temporarily 
stopped at 3000 foot seconds velocity, combined 
with enough weight to give the bullet reasonable 
ranging power. Perhaps it would lie well to say 
that progress has not even halted, the mere marking 
time being a nearer figure of speech. The shooting 
ahead of other cartridges, giving higher velocity, 
cannot lie considered as progress when the gain is 
at the expense of bullet density or of decrease in 
diameter to the stage of inefficiency in shocking 
power with full metal patched bullets. The .280 
cartridge is already loaded to give a velocity of 
3350 foot seconds, but the bullet b cut down to 
120 grains in weight. 

We believed that 2000 foot seconds was aWut 
the limit. We know now* that 3000 foot seconds 
does not mark the limit of the velocity of the future 
military cartridge. The next step will be to the 
boat-shaped bullet with its base nearly as sharp as 
its point. Then, with our steadily improving 
powders and steel, a 4000 foot second velocity and 
a military point blank range of a mile. 

This, or the discovery of some weapon beside 
w hich the powers of the firearm seem futile in com¬ 
parison* We will see one or the other before many 
years* 

I believe that this article b complete enough to 
demonstrate the error of Mr. R. L. Glasgow in the 


May Outer’s Book, in stating that the Ross is inferior 
to the 1906 cartridge in thal the bullet falls off too 
rapidly at ranges over 500 yards, and thru the rifle 
itself is too heavy. I would be pleased to hear 
how the gentleman figures that a 150 grain bullet 
of .280 diameter and sharper point than the 1906 
and with 3 100 foot seconds, will fall off faster at 
longer ranges than a bullet of the same weight, 
.30 inches in caliber at 27CX) foot seconds. Also as 
the Sauer-Mauser ranges from 6f pounds to 74 
pounds, und the Ross is to be had as light as 6 
pounds 12 ounces, it is hard to see where the addi¬ 
tional \veight of the Ross over the Mauser comes 
in. 1 likewise fail to find w here in the Sauer-Mauser 
b "easier handling. 71 than the Ross—unless Mr. 
Glasgow still refers to the supposed greater weight 
of the Canuck gun. 

I am interested to find that Mr. Glasgow' is the 
original champion of the Sauer Mauser for the 1906 
cartridge, as per his statement in the May issue. 
Inasmuch as I expressed a Model of 1906 cartridge, 
some extra bullets and cases and some drawings of 
the New Springfield to Sauer & S^n, about a year 
ago with a request for the Sauer-Mauser to take this 
cartridge, I might successfully dispute hk claim, but 
he is entirely welcome to the honor —l have found 
something still better. 

However, I agree with him on the desirability of 
the Sauer for the 1906 cartridge—it would be almost 
as goad as my sporting New Springfield just finished 
—and which in its turn is almost as good as the 
Ross .280. 


WHAT A WOMAN KNOWS ABOUT A 

RIFLE 

By MRS, B. R. BUFFHAM 


’V T JAY MEXICO, some consider, would be one 
j^y of the last places to look for gun experts. 
The guns brought here from many stales 
by visiting sportsmen would be unsalable. Some 
of these sportsmen have seen Monte Carlo and 
have handled guns at the Hurlingham Club. 
Much has been printed in sportsman 1 * journals 
about rifles so perhaps some would like to hear 
mure about shot guns. English made guns are 
the highest in price but they are miserable fail¬ 
ures as marie for American trade, Wing but jionr 
copies of the most popular American models. 
Englishmen are very poor imitators* Nowhere 
can a good English gun be purchased except in 
London as all are finished there. Belgium guns 
art* much belter as the Belgians had for many 
years been copying the Wst London guns and 
are very successful* I have handled many of 
these guns and been very much surprised to find 
they were Dutchmen. Yes our American gun.-, 
are the best in the world for the great mass of 


shooters anti the price at which they are sold, 
shooting better than any other. Our guns find 
a ready sale in any market and can lx* engraved 
by artists. However they cannot lose the indi¬ 
viduality which stamps them as machine made guns. 
I have just learned how to recognize a good kill¬ 
ing gun. I find in hunting rabbits same guns 
are more deadly than others, I tried these guns 
cm heavy paper targets and found the killers made 
rough large holts in the paper, while the poor 
guns made a start 11 round hole. One of the poor¬ 
est shooters was an Anglo American ejector, fin¬ 
ished in London* which no doubt cost hundreds 
of dollars. The best killer was an Ithaca pigeon 
gun. Very close to it was a Remington auto¬ 
loading gun. It shot very hard and with the 
heavy loads did not kick as hard as the double 
guns. Sometime I will tell you why an army 
musket will kill a ixtf at four thousands yards 
but will nor kill a sheep at one hundred in New 
Mexico. 
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THE LEE STRAIGHT PULL RIFLE 

By CHARLES NEWTON 


T HE American public is at present in a con¬ 
dition of l>cg inning to sit up and lake notice 
of the different types of action used in sport¬ 
ing rifles. 

Until live issue of the Ktags to the National 
Guard the orthodox method of actuating a repeat¬ 
ing sporting rifle was by means of a finger lever 
underneath, and this method has nianv advantages 
and some disadvantages. The different bolt 
action rifles which had been on the market were 
so much of an innovation, and so decidedly more 
awkward of manipulation, particularly in the 
hands of one not accustomed to their use, that they 
one and all met with a rather frigid reception, the 
average purchaser, if he paid them any attention 
aL all, merely working the bolt back and forth a 
few times, then handing them back and pureleasing 
a lever action rifle. 

However, the use of the Krug and later the New 
Springfield by the National Guard, and the intro¬ 
duction of i he foreign boll action rifles has so famili¬ 
arized many of our sportsmen with that type of 
rifles, thus overcoming, through familiarity with 
its use, some of the awkwardness of operation 
and emphasizing some of its good qualities, that 
the question of the type of action to be used for a 
sporting rifle is not only not settled but Is becoming 
more Widely open every day. 

In the development of rifles and ammunition, 
proceeding, as it does, step by step, it is but natural 
that at times the steps should fail to be well tinted 
and some good ideas should be developed in close 
connection with others of less merit and, both being 
pTictkally bound together in development, the 
g wxl should lx' condemned as failures when under 
different conditions they might be successful. 
And as a possible victim of improper association 
and application we may find the Lee Straight 
Full rifle. 

The position of this rifle in history is fairly well 
fixed, well up toward the head in the list of failures, 
and ii is the purpose of this article to discuss the 
reason for its occupying this position, 

From the standpoint of ease and rapidily of 
f operation to the capacity of the magazine there can 
l>e no question but that the straight pull rifle is 
the superior of any of the types in which the bolt 
is rotated by the direct movement of the band of 
the operator, and the principal argument against 
the bolt system of the Lee Straight Pull is that it 
does not have locking lugs at the front end, and 
these are deemed indispensable at the present 
lime. Bui the question arises as to how indis¬ 
pensable they actually are and whether we may 
not advantageously sacrifice a little of the theoretical 
strength of this feature in exchange for the practical 
advantage of greater ease and speed of manipuki¬ 
ll on of the straight pull system when using the 
absolute simplicity of construction and operation 
of the Lee type. 


The greatest objections to the Lee Straight Full 
rifle arose solely from the cartridge used in it. It 
was made, so far as the writer has been able to 
ascertain, only for the 0 mm. Navy cartridge and 
a more monumental failure than this cartridge, as 
it was issued, proved to be, does not exist in the 
history of American firearms. 

The intent of the Navy Department in designing 
ihis cartridge, which was fully worked out before 
any attempt was made toward finding an action 
in which to use it, was to obtain the maximum 
velocity with the minimum weight, am! accuracy 
at long range was not considered to lie of great 
importance. 

The result was a cartridge of very small caliber 
using a terrific charge of powder giving a normal 
service pressure of about 60,000 pounds per square 
inch in obtaining a muzzle velocity of 2,500 feet 
|jer second, but this was later cut down to a pres¬ 
sure «f 50,000 pound per square inch, thus lower¬ 
ing the velocity to 2,400 feet per second. This 
cartridge was developed at a time when the best 
powders available were far infer! ir to our old 
friend W. A. particularly in regard to the breech 
pressure developed in obtaining a given velocity. 

Even the W. A. powder burns completely under 
a pressure of 40,000 pounds, consequently the 
effect of running the pressure up to 60,000 or even 
to 50,000 pounds with this powder must 
inevitably result in the powder being all burned 
1 ing before the bullet readied the muzzle, therefore 
the ballistic efficiency was far below what it should 
have been in proportion to the breech pressure 
developed, had a slower burning powder been used. 

Were these cartridges loaded with our pvrocellu- 
lose or 1908 military powder, or belter still the 
present 1909 military graph tied powder, which 
are adapted to burn completely under a pressure 
of not less than about 45,000 pounds per square 
Inch far better ballistic results could have been 
obtained with 45,000 to 50,000 pounds chamber 
pressure than were obtained with a pressure of 
50,000 to 00,000 pounds. Tests show- that this 
cartridge, which formerly required 60,000 pounds 
pressure to develop 2.500 feet per second velocity 
will, when loaded wdth 36 grains DupmUs 1908 
Military powder, develop 2,660 feet per second 
instrumental velocity with a chamber pressure of 
but 47,500 pounds from which its performance 
with sufficient of the same powder to give a pressure 
of 50,000 or 60,000 pounds can be inferred. This 
velocity being instrumental, the actual muzzle 
velocity must lie considerably over 2,700 feet per 
second. 

Therefore the cartridge itself was sadly handi¬ 
capped because of the ttxu rapid burning of the 
powder then in use. 

The bullet used was likewise susceptible of great 
improvement. 

It was peremptorily ordained to be of small 
caliber, yet results which could only lx? obtained 
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with larger calibers were demanded of it. There¬ 
fore it must be made of excessive length to give it 
weight, those first used weighing 135 grains, measur¬ 
ing J l inches in length, although it was later re¬ 
duced to 112 grains weight with a length of 1^ 
inches. This great proportionate length required 
an abnormally quick twist to keep it steady and 
the forcing of the bullet through this quit k twist 
absorbed much of the power of the powder charge, 
healing and wearing the barrel and straining the 
action unnecessarily. 

And even with the high muzzle velocity (2,500 
feet per second) the bullet, having an ordinary 
blunt point, was so light that it was practically 
“killed" by the air resistance before it reached the 


Such was the cartridge, and the only cartridge 
with which the Lee Straight Pull action was tested, 
and although it was used in the Navy for five years 
and through the Spanish-A men can war the ordnance 
reports contain not one word of criticism of the 
action nor do they indicate in any way that it was 
not amply strong and serviceable, and the rifle 
was abandoned only because of the decision to 
adopt a uniform arm for both Army and Navy. 

Such being the conditions under which this arm 
was tested, Its position in the sporting world estab¬ 
lished and its rejection ensured, we may consider 
somewhat the da tails of its construction as com¬ 
pared whh those bolt actions in which the bolt is 
rotated in operation. 



1,000-yard point and was reasonably accurate for 
but about TOO yards. 

Had this cartridge been loaded with sufficient 
up-io-daic slow burning military powder to produce 
a chamber pressure of 50,000 pounds, which was 
the service pressure of the New Springfield car¬ 
tridge until about a year ago, and had a. 100-grain 
Spitzer bullet been used in about a 10-inch twist, 
the history of this cartridge might have been vastly 
different , 

As illustrating the terrific pressure developed by 
this cartridge, an examination of the Ordnance 
office rqx>rts shows that the greatest difficulty 
encountered with it was to get primers which would 
stand the pressures developed, the printers either 
being pierced upon discharge, owing to the gas 
pressure bursting through into the firing pin hole 
in the breech bolt face, or the gas working out 


The bolt of the Lee Straight Pull U a solid block 
of steel 19-32 inch thick and of the general form 
of a flat pointed wedge, the smaller end being the 
boll head which supports ihe cartridge head. 
About 31 inches from the bolt bead on the lower 
side Is the bearing shoulder formed by cutting 
away the lower side of the bolt to a depth of about 
7-16 inch from the rear end up to this point, and 
it is this lower portion of the bolt Ixitween the 
bolt head and bearing shoulder which sustains 
the strain of discharge. 

The bolt is actuated by a latch on the right hand 
side, this latch being practically in the form of a 
-capital L inverted. This L Is pivoted to the bolt 
at the angle and the upright, hanging down, is 
furnished with a knob at the lower end to be grasped 
by the hand in operation. The end of the other 
branch of the L rests in a recess in the receiver 





around the edges of the primer, scoring away the 
metal so the primer was left loose in the pocket. 

In an effort to ease off the tremendous chamber 
pressure developed by the use of too quick burning 
powder in too large charges, the designers were 
forced to ream out the rilling from the txirrel for 
a distance of £ Inch in front of the chamber to 
allow the bullet to move forward thus far without 
resistance from the rifling, Unis practically in¬ 
creasing the chamber capacity to that extent, 
otherwise a reduction in powder charge was neces¬ 
sary to avoid burning the weapon. This exag¬ 
gerated "lead" was hi itself a bid for gas cutting 
and fatal to accurate work and, with the slower 
burning powder now in use, would be entirely 

unnecessary. 


which acts as the fulcrum of a lever of the second 
class. 

When the action is closed the lower portion of 
the bolt, being that portion which sustains the 
thrust of the cartridge upon explosion, rests in a 
mortise in the center of the receiver, with the 
bearing shoulder supported by the rear of the 
receiver. 

When this arm was submitted to the Army 
ordnance board In 1893 it was criticized because 
the action tended to start open when fired, but ibis 
was overcome by placing this bearing shoulder 
wholly below the center of the bore of the rifle, 
therefore, as the strain of the explosion comes 
upon the bolt head, the backward thrust is also 
downward thus locking the bolt the more tightly 
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ibe greater the force exerted upon the front end, 
yet offering no resistance to opening the action 
by pulling backward and upward on the knob of 
the latch* This locking and opening is assisted 
by the fact that the bearing shoulder of the bolt 
is convex, from top to bottom, the curve being the 
arc of a circle having a radius equal to the distance 
from the bearing shoulder to the bolt head* The 
supporting shoulder is concaved on the same curve, 


In operating the action the knob at the bottom 
of the latch is grasped and drawn backward also 
moving, owing to the manner in which it is attached, 
upward; the Forward point of the latch bearing 
upon its fulcrum in the receiver, the pivot at the 
angle of the latch first raises the back end of the 
bolt out of the mortise and then the entire boll 
moves back, withdrawing and ejecting the shell* 
A forward push inserts a new cartridge, the end 
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consequently it is impossible for this bearing 
shoulder to slip up when under strain of firing, 
but the artion of the latch when the knob is drawn 
back swings up the back end of the bolt upon just 
the right curve to disengage the bearing shoulder 
Without effort* 

Thus while the bok Is locked about 3J inches 
back of the bolt bead instead of at the bolt head, 
yet the locking is symmetrical except for the slight 
downward thrust and is amply strong for any car¬ 
tridge in use today, it having successfully withstood 
a regular service pressure of 60,000 pounds per 
square inch* 

As shown above, it is absolutely impossible for 
the action to open of itself under strain, since the 


of the latch enters its recess and the bolt is forced 
down into its bed in the receiver and the arm is 
locked ready for firing* When the arm h fired a 
projection on the lower side of the firing pin striker 
moves forward with the striker until it is almost 
in contact with a projection upon the latch and in 
such position that unless the action is completely 
dosed the arm cannot be fired as the projection 
upon the latch prevents the striker reaching the 
primer until the pans are in proper position and 
the same arrangement of parts prevents the latch 
Hying open under the jar of the discharge. 

It may be argued that the support of the bolt 
so far to the rear and below the center of the bore 
would lead to inaccurate shooting, as is sometimes 
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greater the strain the tighter it is locked, and the 
only way in which the bolt could escape to the 
rear would he by breaking the receiver completely 
through* The right side of the receiver U t Inch 
wide by \ inch thick, giving 7-32 square inch of 
metal on the cross section and the left side is con¬ 
siderably heavier than the right while the rear of 
the receiver which receives the thrust of the bearing 
shoulder of the bolt measures 21-32 inch in depth 
and extends J inch to the rear. When we compare 
these dimensions with the two locking lugs of the 
New Springfield* each £ inch square, giving a cross 
section of metal of but 9-32 square inch on both 
lugs* without excluding the ejector slot through 
one lug, it is readily seen that there is strength to 
spare in this action, ami the test of actual use in 
the navy with as Irving a cartridge as was ever 
used in a small bore rifle, showed that this strength 
was actual as well as theoretical* 


charged against Lhe Lee-Speed rifle of England, 
but the Krug locked with a single lug on the bolt, 
the bearing of which was considerably outside the 
line of the periphery of the shell and it made good 
at the target, while the straight pull lias a far more 
direct rear support to the bolt. 

The British service rifle has been; roundly criti¬ 
cised on the broad proposition that it does not lock 
at the from end of the bolt, but the difficulty there 
is that the receiver is weakened between the car¬ 
tridge head and the point of support of the bolt 
by a transverse cut. to accommodate the cutoff. 
Also the bolt is supported by two lugs, one on each 
side, instead of directly across the rear end. In 
manufacturing it Is very difficult to obtain an equal 
bearing upon both lugs as a matter of but a few 
thousandths of an inch is sufficient to make one 
lug take the strain of the explosion before the 
other, thus imposing undue strain upon the lug 
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first bearing (and this is true of the lugs at the 
front of the bolt of the Mauser) causing the rifle 
in shoot to either right or left of its true zero and 
causing it to shoot differently with different bolts. 
None of these objections can be urged against the 
Lee Straight Pull action which is locked squarely 
across the bark end and has, as above noted, 
successfully withstood the strain imposed by using 
one of the most trying cartridges ever used. 

Therefore we think that in case the Lee Straight 
Pull rifle had licen adapted to a better cartridge 
it would Ik a popular Sporting weapon today and* 
from the standpoint of a purely sporting rifle, the 
most desirable action in use today. As a military 
rifle the Mauser type is superior, owing to its cam 
seating of the cartridge and extraction of the shell 
and to the closed magazine, also the clip system, 
but with a better magazine system the Lee Straight 
Pull bolt might well hold its own. 

This ride was designed and completed in a very 
few years, a large quantity was made to use an 
inferior cartridge, and the whole proposition then 
dropped. The action itself is susceptible of many 
improvements, which could easily be made, and if 
but a fraction of the energy which has been ex¬ 
pended on other types had been devoted to improv¬ 
ing this rifle, it might today Ik heading the list of 
box magazine rifles. Its condemnation has been 
upon far too broad grounds, most of which applied 
only to the cartridge. 

The Ross rifle, recently described at great length 
in these columns, seems to be a straight pull rifle 
with a rotating bolt having locking lugs at the 
front end and may be an improvement over the 
Lee, Ijul the cuts published and description given 
were not, complete as they were, sufficient to convey 
to tire writer an understanding of just how the 
trick was done and the impression formed was that 
the Ross bolt was quite complicated and depended, 
for ease and certainty of functioning, largely upon 
absolute perfection of both workmanship and con* 
ditton of rifle. To transform a longitudinal into 
a rotarv movement with ease and certainty usually 
requires either considerable travel along the straight 
line in proportion to the rotation accomplished or 
prettv nearly the elimination of friction. The long 
travel is an objection in a boll action, and if the 
elimination of friction is depended ujjon. sand, 
dust or rust may make trouble if the arm be not 
well kept. 

With the Lee action the bolt is the essence of 
simplicity as far as locking is concerned. It is 
merclv putting a square sleet block into a square 
steel mortise made to fit it and, once in place, all 
the king's oxen and all the king’s men cannot get 
it out without first lifting the boh handle. Sand, 
dust or rust cannot affect it at all and all that any 
powder charge can accomplish is to break the 
receiver completely through. 

The extractor of the Lee is susceptible of consider¬ 
able improvement, particularly in the line of having 
jl permanently attached to the bolt when the latter 
is removed, but this is a minor matter and easily 
accomplished were a serious effort to be made to 
produce a sporting rifle upon this type of action. 
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Of course in passing judgment upon a rifle action 
all its points must l>e taken into consideration. 
Nearly ail rifles have bath points of superiority 
and defects, and the end sought k to obtain the 
greatest general superiority. In comparing the 
Lee Straight Pull action with those actions in which 
the bolt is locked and unlocked by rotation we 
must concede to them the advantage of cam seating 
and extraction of the cartridge which is useful in 
case a cartridge should stick, and not otherwise. 
How often the cartridges do slick the reader knows 
as well as the writer. Offsetting this we have the 
greater speed and ease of manipulation, and this 
comes in play every time the rifle is loaded and 
fired . 

It may be termer! a choice of two evils, or a choice 
of two advantages, the characterization is im¬ 
material. but in any event the shortcomings of the 
cartridge should not be charged against the action 
Itself Cnless there should be a call for art action 
of this type, sufficient to lead to their production 
for modern sporting cartridges, however, we must 
take the cartridge also if we lake the rifle at all, 
and i\ was with a view to submitting the actual 
merits of this type of action and an improvement 
in the loading of the cartridge, to sportsmen in 
general for their opinion that this article was written. 

Another reason for the writing of this article is the 
fact that some time ago the writer expressed through 
these columns the opinion that the Lee Straight 
Pull action was a failure because it was defective 
in strength and certainly of operation. That 
opinion when expressed was entertained by the 
writer but was leased upon a merely casual examina- 
lion, together with the opinions of others apparently 
no better posted, but thereafter, with a view to 
determining the justice or injustice of those com¬ 
ments. the writer procured one of these rifles and 
gave it a thorough test and the foregoing opinions 
are based on the outcome of the actual tests to which 
the arm was subjected, and since the writer has 
been guilty of expressing an opinion upon an arm 
without a thorough knowledge of its construction 
the least he can do is to acknowledge his error at 
ihe first opportunity. 

Further, the impression received by the writer 
as to the supposed weakness of this form of action 
seems to be quite genera 1 and he felt that it might 
lie well ti' dear this up by a more thorough descrip¬ 
tion of the locking device of the rifle in question 
than is contained in the catalogues. 
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MEMORIES OF A GUN CRANK 

By H. W. HARMON 


I T is now some five and fifty years since I did 
my first job in gun repairing, and I look 
back on it with more of pride and satisfaction 
than any of the more ambitious efforts of my 
manhood. Another little urchin, and I bad seized 
the opportunity of our parents absence for a grand 
hunt. The arms of our fathers were far too heavy 
for our feeble strength, and we hired from the 
village merchant's stock, a little gun listing at 
$3.00— net cash price $2.60. They were a staple 
article in the country store at that time, and known 
as the “The Three Dollar Gun," A description 
might interest the young sportsman of today; 
Barrels, 30 inches; gauge, 30; weight, 4 pounds; 
stocks, hardwood, paimel—red being the presaib 
in^ color; percussion locks. Some had checked 
grips with crude engrsvi ig on the guards and ham¬ 
mers, Some had the name ''Clark" on the lock 
plate. Whether he was the maker of the complete 
gun or only the lock, 1 do not know, This single 
gun seemed to be hand made throughout, but how 
it could be constructed and s >ld for that sum, 
crude and rude as it was, passes my understanding, 
it goes without saying, that they were unreliable 
and undesirable, frail and ineffective, missing fire 
being the rule, rather than the exception. After 
a few knurs' shooting we missed the hammer of 
our fowling piece. That we found, but the screw 
was forever lost,—unless, pe haps, some future 
generation may discover it. In our terror we re¬ 
turned to my home for repairs. Only the simplest 
tools were at my disposal; a file or two, screw driver, 
hammer, etc. My forge was the open fire place 
of the old kitchen. With these implements I set 
out on my task of making a sc rew that would lx* 
so like the original that the change would not lx 
noticed by the shopkeeper, f succeeded, 1 know 
not how, and the gun, after due exiimaiuiion, 
was pronounced uninjured and returned to the 
stock to our inexpressible joy and relief. I never 
recall the incident save with a thrill of triumph. 
I was born a gun crank; none of my earthly pos~ 
sessions have given rue any such pleasure as my 
guns; no sport has been so fasting and so unmixed 
with regrets as my shooting, and now, as failing 
strengih and dimming eye admonish me that I 
must stion say good bye forever to the hills, valleys 
and plains I have so long roamed over* and “hit 
the trail” for the happy hunting grounds beyond 
the river; if there is anything in my nearly sixty 
years experience with fire arms that will give the 
young sportsman pleasure or profit, it is freely at 
his servic e. I cannot recall the time when a beau¬ 
tiful fire arm would not call me from a feast, or 
awaken a feeling within me lhaL only the true gun 
lover knows. One of my ancestors in the days of 
Indian warfare, before the Revolution, won fame 
and renown as an Indian fighter and scout. Near 
his old home they still fell tales of his wonderful 


skill with the enormous gun he u*ed, which was 
for many years in the old Boston Museum. Poets 
have sung of his deeds of skill and daring, and 
history records the story of his service to his coun¬ 
try In those days when the grandest nation of earth 
was struggling for existence. Mine has been the 
mire peaceful existence, my skill known and praised 
only as seen in the partial posterial eves of lore 
and friendship, but it has been sufficient to me. 
In these long years of study anil use 1 have lx come 
acquainted with more kinds of arms than I could 
describe in any article that would be suited to a 
magazine of today, or afford pleasure or profit to 
anyone not gun craxy like the author. The old 
men of my earliest recollection used flint lock 
guns, the “Queen Anne” type. They antedated 
the Revolution and were the favorite arm id that 
war of both the colonists and English troop. (The 
Hessians used a different arm). They had tried 
them out in the French and Indian wars and the 
sons of those veterans of the Revolution were still 
using them with the unfaltering faith of their fathers 
when I was a hoy. They called them the "Queen's 
Arm," Their large bore, 80-100, of an inch, 
made them well luted for large shot, while the 
bullets were projectiles not to tie despised -by man 
or beast. Their barrel's length, 42 inches, with 
the slow burning powder of that day, gave good 
penetration, but their weight, 10^ pounds, made 
them clumsy weapons fur wing shooting, and their 
accuracy with bullets has been, I believe, very 
much overrated. The absence of sights (save a 
slight groove that some cut in barrels), and many 
other reasons would Indicate against such stories 
as have been told of their wonderful work in the 
Kinds of our pioneers. There was also in use a 
flint lock fowling piece, 20 gauge, same length of 
barrel. These arms were light weight, had iron 
ramrods for driving down hails when used for any 
purpose requiring such ammunition. They were 
i he favorite weapons of the scouts and rangers 
on long trips in pursuit of Indians, or the game 
hunted in those early days. Then came imported 
double guns with flint locks that in many p unts 
have never been excelled, very expensive but marvels 
of the gun maker's art. I regret 1 do not have a 
s peri men in my collection. Those I recollect were 
small gauge, about 20 1 should say, very fight, 
with rather short stocks and strong drop, and their 
balance a “dream of delight." I presume, the 
advent of the percussion lock m England and 
France sent these beautiful weapons here, as their 
price, when in fashion, must have been prohibitive 
to the American sportsman of those days. The 
percussion lock, single barrel of 10-14-11 bore, 
with shorter barrels, light weight, relegated the 
heavy flint locks to the rear. These last were 
succeeded by double guns of 30 to 36-inch barrels, 
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moderate bores, and were the standard of excel¬ 
lence in shotguns for many years. 

The guns of tine workmanship must have l>een 
mostly imported. I cannot now recall an American 
maker of wide reputation of that period* Then, 
with slow, hesitating steps, came the breech loader. 
The general shooting public were not yet prepared 
for the change and were afraid of the systems of 
locking then in use, arid declared the guns of 
moderate price unsafe, and the higher grades too 
expensive for the masses. The American makers 
solved the problem by making single barrelled 
breech locking guns of unquestioned strength and 
reliability and gained the confidence of the multi¬ 
tude. By this time the French and English makers 
had so improved the breech leading double gun 
that the American makers started in a £ mall way 
to supply the demand created, little dreaming it 
was to reach such colossal proportions. The 
great problem confronting them was to select 
or invent a fastening that would be safe, durable, 
convenient and of graceful lines. 

Passing die earlier locking systems of the French 
and English makers, some of them of much merit, 
we will briefly notice those adopted by the first 
American makers. The Parker, always a well 
made and strong shooting''gun," used the old lifter 
action, the lift-lever being in front of the guard. 
The large sale and popularity it achieved is a 
tribute to the excellence of its workmanship and 
its superb shooting qualities against this handicap. 
The Remington lop lifter was more graceful, was 
well made, but not satisfactory to shooters genera lly. 
The Allen, with fixed barrels, did not meet with 
approval Then came the ' Fox/ 1 made by the 
American Arms Company. The excellence of its 
shooting qualities was unquestioned, and some of 
those patterns made with brass shells (for which 
they were usually chambered and bored) have 
rarely been equalled by the gun makers of any 
country* The side or swing action of the barrels 


was, when once understood, very convenient, the 
sliding push button the most graceful of all the 
devices for operating the bolt that have been de¬ 
signed, but the opposition of all the tip up gun 
makers and dealers* The difficulty of making a 
light gun of that pattern, and the perfect workman¬ 
ship required for the fittings, greatly enhanced the 
cost and so one of the finest guns of America was 
passed by and is little more than a memory and a 
remnant of American inventive genius, '['he side 
lever action, so convenient and swift, had defects 
and no maker seemed to have the action that 
suited him or his customers till the Scott top snap 
action was invented* Why every gun maker did 
not at once adopt it is a mystery in gunmaking 
only equalled by the United Stales going on in the 
making and using muzzle loading rifles during the 
civil war, when they had tried out the Sharpe's, 
Burnside and other breech loaders* It was adopted 
rather slowly, but k took its place at the head of 
the line and has always maintained it. It made 
the supremacy of the breech loader at once ap¬ 
parent. The day of the muzzle loader was past 
and the American mechanics fully realizing it 
began to make guns that disputed the claims of 
European supremacy so long conceded. They have 
made a host of improvements of the greatest utility 
and thoroughly solved the problem of making a 
good and reliable gun for a moderate price* If we 
compare the new models of our best makers with 
those of the European gunsmiths we shall have no 
cause to blush for our own* Compare the hicks 
and locking action of 1909 Ithaca, the Baker 
safeties, etc., etc. If w T e compare the shooting 
qualities of our standard guns with those of the 
worlds best wc shall be satisfied. That we have 
reached perfection I would not claim nor that we 
have distanced European makers, but we have 
woti an honorable place in the race within a few 
years and one that we shall maintain against all 
comers and my money is on and for them* 


GUNS FOR WOMEN 

By W. L* COLVILLE (Dick Swiveifcr) 


T HE 20-bore is supposed to be the ideal gun 
for a woman to use who is learning how to 
shoot, because it is light to handle, the loads 
smalt and it is supposed the recoil ss le&s, This 
is all a mistake. Guns of 20-gauge are bought for 
women from the slocks in the stores, usually without 
regard to length of stock, drop or height of comb, 
losing sighL of the fact that the average length of a 
woman's arm and neck is so very much shorter 
than a man's, necessitating a length of stock from 
10 to 12 inches, drop If 1£ to 2$ or 2§ inches, with 
a height of comb I f to 2 inches. The average guns 
kept in stock arc usually 14, H| to 14J, 2f, 3 to 3f; 
1 1 J and 2-inch. It is manifest that none of these 


dimensions are suitable for a woman of the average 
build and figure, and meet requirements only in 
verv exceptional cases. It is, therefore, highly 
necessary that the lady should be measured and the 
stock made to order. The novice, in the first at¬ 
tempt to handle a gun, light or heavy weight, with 
a 14 or I4|dnch stock, usually receives most of the 
recoil on the margin of the shoulder and the muscles 
of the arm, caused by the slipping of the long stock 
outward and downward at the instant of discharge, 
the short arm reach being helpless to hold the gun 
steadily and firmly to the shoulder. This causes a 
bruiser! arm and shoulder and lays the foundation 
of timidity, flinching and general lack of confidence, 
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all of which it often takes years to eradicate. This 
can be avoided by introducing proper methods in 
the beginning and gradually open the eyes of the 
student to the delightful pastime and sport of shoot¬ 
ing afield or at the trap. 

A woman’s flesh Ls soft and the musefes lack 
strength to overcome this in conjunction with han¬ 
dling the gun in first lessons. It k most excellent 
exercise to use two-pound iron {not wood) dumb¬ 
bells three times daily for five minutes each time. 
Keep at this persistently. It strengthens the nerk, 
arms* back and limbs and increases the hand 
grip to a greater certainly. Continue this exer¬ 
cise two to three limes a day* seven days in the 
week and three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year. 

The beginner should be fitted with a 12-gauge, 
26 or 28-inch barrels, weight 61 to 7i pounds, one 
barrel plain cylinder, one full choke. A Silver's 
recoil pad should be substituted for the ordinary 
butL plate. 

The first lesson is to teach the novice how to 
hold and aim the gun, sighting some object in the 
room on a level with the eye. Keep the gun lim¬ 
bered up and in some handy place; practice this 
holding and aiming incessantly until the gun comes 
smoothly and quickly to the shoulder, and the sight 
falls easily and surely on the object aimed at. 
When this has been accomplished, all without pull¬ 
ing the triggers* then dummy sheik can be intro¬ 
duced, the holding and aiming continued, with the 
addition of drawing the trigger of one barrel as 
the sight conies on the object. This work brings 
steadiness and the practice should be continued 
until every vestige of flinching and fear has dis¬ 
appeared, the student handling the gun easily 
and surely and pulling the trigger with smooth 
and quick deliberation. The next step h to snap 
primers under conditions as noted, the student 
beaming accustomed to this without fear or 
nervousness. The next step is to introduce light 
loads, tired at a stationary object twenty-five to 
thirty-five yards distant. It is helpful if the object 
b empty bottles or Blue Rock targets, the latter 
preferred, as it encourages and pleases the tyro to 
see them fly to pieces, proving good aim* This 
practice continued until the lady becomes fairly 
expert, the Blue Rocks should then be suspended 
from a string or wire, shoulder high, and vibrated 
three or four feet, the student standing twenty-five 
to thirty yards rise, using the cylinder barrel* 
This is the first lesson on moving objects. The 
vibrations should be increased as the student 
grows expert. Finally, the rise should be thrity- 
five to forty yards and the choke barrels used, 
passing through the same lessons as with the 
cylinder barrels. The next step Is to provide 
one export trap, targets thrown very slow and 
straightaway, the shooter standing twelve to four¬ 
teen yards rise and later sixteen yards. In the 
early practice on the flying target, if there is a latent 
nervousness or overanxiety on the part of the 
student, it will be sure to develop here, This is 
caused by llie desire to “get on” to that flying disc 
quick, very quick, and, not being able to do so, 


or successful in doing so, causes a flutter of the 
nerves and consequent unsteadiness. Care at 
this stage of the education should be taken to 
eliminate this. If this state of “nerves” grows, 
then the student should go back, to the vibrating 
Blue Rock until coolness and steadiness return; 
then in lime the lady can face the traps and 
regular flights of targets, and is to a great extent 
fitted for field shooting in so far as handling the gun 
is concerned, the further experience being ami¬ 
nes* and deliberateness in the presence of game. 
Cultivate a natural, careful handling of the gun, 
that ihc lives of others shall not be endangered, 
and an observance of those rules of courtesy and 
amenity that govern the actions of sportsmen in 
company afield* 

The question naturally arises, why should the 
woman learning to shoot begin with a 12-gauge gun 
weighing 6| to 7* pounds? The advantage is, it 
accustoms her to handling this weight* as being 
about the weight, 6| pounds, she will use in the 
field, and to possibly 7$ of 7.10, at the trap, 
In the house practice, also in early lessons, the 
12-gauge of to 7^ pounds comes up steadier 
to the shoulder and stays there easier and more 
pronounced than a lighter weight gun in Id or 
20-gauge t for instance. Another advantage, dur¬ 
ing the lessons in shooting, the loads used in the 
12-gauge will not be felt to a perceptible degree 
in recoil, thereby still further gaining and establish¬ 
ing confidence. 

After the student has become thoroughly familiar 
with ihe 12-gauge, in its weights from 6f, 7f to 7J 
pounds, with the standard loads, then the smaller 
gauges, Hi Or 20, can be introduced. 

In the early lessons I would suggest loads of 
drains (31 grains) bulk smokeless, one ounce of 
No* 8 chilled shot. Later the load can be increased 
to 2$ drams and one ounce, or 2| (34 grains) and 
1$ ounces of No* S, until the regular trap load 
can be handled in the proper w r eight gun. 

If field shooting is to be indulged in exclusively, 
1 would advise a 12-gauge, 26-mch gun, of 6$ to 
6*10, for a season or two, at least, and later try a 
16, 26, 6 to 6£. The 20-gauge should be left out 
unless the lady becomes very expert* l think 
the average woman will do better work with the 
light 12 or 16-gauge. Referring to fit of stock once 
more, in measuring a woman it must be remembered 
that her head Is not as large and the distance through 
from cheek to cheek is much less than the average 
man, consequently the stock should be cut and 
shaped much thicker through where the cheek rests, 
to enable the eye to align straight along the center 
of the rib from brea d to muzzle. If it is found 
in shaping the stock thick to fit that it looks and 
feels cumbersome, it can l>e shaped slightly thicker 
than the usual dimensions on most all makes of 
guns, and “cast in” | to | inch, more or less, thus 
bringing the eye to the left and to the center of 
the rib. If, on the other hand, the face h large 
and full, it may be necessary to shape the stock 
with a “cast out” of \ or ij inch .—American Field 
August 7, 1909. 
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THE NEW VICKERS-MAXIM SIGHTS 

By THE GUNNER 


S OME lime since, the writer had an oppor¬ 
tunity to inspect a set of these new aiming 
media applied to a Ross ride, caliber .303, 
British. 

The system of alignment followed in these 
sights has l.teen known to our target shooters for 
some time, viz.: peep rear sight and aperture front 
sight. However, in the application of this system 
of alignment in the Vickers -Maxim sights, the rela¬ 
tion of the sizes of the rear sight peep, the from 
sight aperture and outside diameter and the target 
is so worked out ns !0 secure a fairly accurate ap¬ 
proximation of the range. 

The application of these sights to military work 
is the conception of Capr. Antonio Caliehiopiiin, 
R. A., Italian army. The system has been de¬ 
veloped by Mr. ]. Taylor Peddle, lately a lieutenant 
in the London Ride Brigade. 

Sir Trevor Dawson is personally superintending 
the practical application of this system to military 
rifles and machine guns, at Vickers 1 Sons and 
Maxims*. 

The rear sight (figures 2, 3 and 5) is a folding 
leaf with drift slide and suitable elevating and 


windage adjustments, much resembling <mr New 
Springfield Model 1903 sight, with the addition 
of an adjusting screw and vernier for elevation; 
The drift slide has only a small circular aperture, 
or peep, without the field view and notches of the 
Model 1905 sight. One side of the leaf and slide 
is arranged to read, w ith vernier, to single minutes 
of sighting angle while the other side is marked 
in yards of range. The diameter of the aperture 
in the drift slide is proportionate to the outside 
diameter of the front sight tube and the sighting 
radius, i. r,; distance between front and rear sights. 
This aperture diameter is so sized as to leave a 
ring of light between the outside of foresight and 
inside of rear peep. For battle sight, with the leaf 
laid down, there Is a transverse rib, set across the 
from (or, when raised, upper) end of the leaf, with 
a peep aperture through it. This peep Is drilled 
through the rib at such a height as to give the 
proper elevation for battle sight, in much the sa me 
manner as the open notch in the Model 1905 
battle sight. 

Experiments are being conducted to determine 
if there is sufficient advantage in mounting the rear 
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FIG UK E 5 


sight on the small of the stock to offset the trouble 
of the necessary change in the arms. Military 
opinion is partial to the barrel mount, while theory 
would indicate the superiority of the stock mounting, 
owing to increased sighting radius. 

The from sight (figures 4 and 6) consists essen¬ 
tially of a lube with suitable base for attachment 
to the barrel. The internal diameter of this tube 
(the size of the aperture) may be from 5-32 inch 
to 15-64 inch, experience having shown that the 
5-32 inch aperture gives a field of ample she. with 
excellent illumination, into which there is no difficulty 
in centering the target. The external diameter, 
being, as aforesaid, proportionate to the size of 
rear peep and sighting radius, is sufficient to allow 
of enough metal being used to insure strength 
necessary for use in military service. 

The proper relation of sizes of peep and front 
sight ring with sighting radius and range insures 
a clear view of the target surrounded bv a ring of 
light, with an unobstructed field and natural 
illumination. This should prove a long step ahead 
of the common front sight, which sticks up like 
a sore thumb and cuts off considerable of the field. 
The whole focus and optical strength of ihc shooter's 
eye is, in this improved system, given to the target. 

With a front sight having an aperture 5-32 inch 
in diameter, at 1000 yards range there is a field of 
view embraced of about 15 feet, when used on n 
British service rifle. As any target —for instance, 
a man—occupies a space proportionate to the 
range, when &ceti through the apertures, this 


affords a means of estimating the distance closer 
than the average shooter could guess. 

After a somewhat lengthy test, at ranges of from 
1(H) to 1.200 yards, of this system of sights applied 
to a New Springfield, the writer personally believes 
that it marks a step in advance of the peep rear 
and barleycorn or bar front sights. The bull 
can be “found rt quicker and there is noticeably 
less eye-strain in aiming. The improvement is 
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even mure noticeable when shooting at natural 
objects in a common landscape than it h on the 
range. The sights have hol the tendency to blurr 
and there is not the merging of front sight into 
certain colored objects which is so troublesome 
with the common from sight. The definition is 
clear under ail conditions. 

The writer would like to hear front some of the 
shooting fraternity who have opportunity to apply 
and test sights of this pattern on their arms. He 
thinks they will all admit after the tests that the 
Peddie-Ca 1 ichiopouIn system has everything except 
the telescope, beaten. 



WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS, ETC. 


W E have in Ottumwa, lows, a subscriber 
who would not now be thrust into the 
limelight of publicity if he hud been 
u little less modest, or a little less benighted. 
If his modesty had not impelled him to 
withhold his name we would have written 
him a nice, kindly, fatherly sort of a letter 
to pierce his ignorance as painlessly us possible, 
but wc haven't his name, and a sense of duty 
compels us to enlighten him* even at the cost of 
holding him up to public ridicule, since ignorance 
so dense ought to be pierced at any cost, 

In the June issue we printed a series of pictures 
showing Mr. and Mrs. TopperWetn in some of 
their marvelous shooting performances* and one 
picture displayed Mr. Topperwein breaking pieces 
uf coal with a revolver, from an automobile going 
twenty mites an hour. Our benighted friend saw 
that in this picture the car appeared to lie standing 
still, every spoke of the wheel being plainly visible, 
and, forgetting that a little knowledge is a danger¬ 
ous thing, he jumped, instanter* to the conclusion 
that he had caught us red handed in the ait of 
shamelessly deceiving the public* Tu show us that 
we were caught with the goods upon us* as it were, 
he tore out the offending picture* and in typewriter 
wrote upon it the following Lerse, vigorous, and 
illuminating comment: 'Notice the sp >kcs of the 
rapidly moving car, O, you liars!” and to rub 
it in, he wrote the "O you liars I’’ in red, which 
was the straw- that broke the cam# back. To 
his mind evidently, the proof of our guilt was 
conclusive. 

If our benighted friend had been a reader of 
the Outer's Book in 1907—which he was not, else 
he would not now lie so benighted—he would have 
seen in the January number of that year* several 
pictures of bullets shot from a Mauser rifle, with a 
velocity uf 2000 feet per second, traveling through 
the air at that rate when I he photographs w ere 
taken. Compare that speed with Mr. Tapper- 
weirds auto running at twenty miles an hour. 


While the auto was going one mile, the bullet 
would go 0f> miles, yet the camera caught it. The 
Ottumwa gentlemen should remember that light 
travels at about the rale of 185,000 miles per 
second, in Lhe face of which inconceivable speed* 
the swiftest thing that man can create, stands 
absolutely still, and it is all up to the camera. 
With a lease rapid enough, and a plate sufficiently 
sensitive, there is no limit to the speed which may 
be overcome by the camera. S ten lists have caught 
light rays far too swift for the human eye, and, as 
in the case of the bullets above mentioned, even 
amateurs have photographed things which we 
can not see. In photographing the bullet from 
the Mauser, the operator had to determine the 
fraction of time in which the bullet would be 
standing practically still A simple mathematical 
calculation showed him Lhat in .0000018 of a second 
the bullet would move but one-thirty-seconds of an 
inch, which, in comparison to the bullet's length 
of about \\ inches* made that slight motion a 
negligible quantity so tar as the plate was concerned, 
He therefore gave his camera an exposure of 
.0000013 of a second, by aid of an electric spark, 
and he caught pictures of the bullet unblurred by 
motion. Compared to that work, the photograph¬ 
ing of Mr, Topperwein's auto was a very simple 
and easy performance* It is not likely that the 
exposure had to be even so short as -001 of a second. 
In fact* almost any high grade camera, such as the 
experienced arrmieur carries, will catch the spokes 
of an automobile traveling twenty miles an hour, 
and considerably faster than that. 

Perhaps the intelligent reader Will consider this 
devoting altogether too much space to the enlight¬ 
enment of a single individual, even though he be a 
valued subscriber* but it is barely possible that in 
other places there may be men of the same type of 
mind, who will think that we are trying to deceive 
lhem t and this little explanation is intended for their 
benefit as well as that uf our esteemed Ottumwa 
friend. 
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THE .45 NEW SERVICE 


By MAURICE H* DECKER 


N O should c4in call himself a full fledged 
gun artist until he has mastered and can 
effectively handle the *45 or ,44-40 revolver* 
The glamour which surrounds the large caliber six- 
shooter because of its frontier performance in the 
early settlement days, is very alluring in the eyes 
of the youthful enthusiast and uninitiated shooter, 
who occasionally commit the mistake of starting 
in on revolver training with one of these weapons. 
In such cases, a worthy recruit h lost to the none 
too ample ranks of the .shooting fraternity and a 
brand new <45 gun is thrown upon the market 
for sale at half-price. The .45 or .44-40 caliber 
is no beginners gun or ladies weapon, ami the safest 
and most comfortable way for embryo revolver 
shooters to work up as a good pistol shot, is to start 
in with the *38 or .32-20 calibers. This latter size 
is especially valuable for this purpose, for it gives 
the maximum range with the minimum rccotl, 
and possesses a velocity similar to that of the .45, 
Some little difficulty attends the choosing of a 
high power revolver by (he unexperienced. There 
are the questions of caliber, model and length of 
barrel for the novice to consider and decide in a 
satisfactory manner, for as sure as he jumps at 
conclusions and at one certain combination, and 
selects it, so sure is he apt to be dissatisfied with 
his choice and imagine all the other available 
styles as being better suit eel to his requirements. 
Indeed, I have learned by experience that the 
only way to lie perfectly satisfied is to possess them 
all. If you are determined to go the limit and 
possess a real man’s gun, the choice of caliber 
narrows down to the two popular sizes of .44^40 
and ,45 Colts, In my opinion, the latter repre¬ 
sents the most that is desirable and best suited to 
the modern shooter. For Strictly fromigr work, 
I admit, the .44-40 has its advantages, but as the 
.44-40 Winchesters arc no longer in universal use 
among frontiersmen and big game hunters, and 
there arc few localities whose conditions demand 
the genuine old-fashioned frontier gun, the superior 
features of the .45 overbalances the single advan¬ 
tage of the .44-40, viz*: its ready obt a inability in 
all parts of the world. While the .44-40 is slightly 
the superior in range and trajectory, these punts 
loose weight when you consider the fact that a 
revolver is seldom used at distances of over 50 
yards* No sane person now-a-days expects th: 
six-shooters to do the work of a big game rifle a nil 
one that is accurate and requires little elevation 
up lo 50 yards is capable of performing all that k 
required of a one-liand arm. With a revolver in 
realistic work, your purpose is to kill your enemy 
and ’'kill 'em quirk,” and in this particular the 
“peacemaker” leads them all. As a supplementary 
arm to a big game rifle the .45 is preferable because 
of its superior energy and stopping power* N" 
revolver made can equal it today, and no pistol, 
automatic or otherwise, has an equal amount of 
striking force, unless it was the old Remington .50 
caliber single shot plstoJ with eight-inch barrel. 

Besides this, the question of accuracy must be 
taken into consideration. The shooter now-a-d&ys 


wants a gun that he can use for target work as well 
as field service, one that will make a fair showing 
when used with other target arms. Nothing much 
to speak of can be said favorable to the accuracy 
of the larger rifle cartridges adapted to revolvers. 
The ,32 W■ C* F, is capable of good, dose shooting, 
close enough for all but real fine target work, but 
better scores can be made with a *45 caliber than 
any other. The .45 New Service at present holds 
the world’s record at 20 yards with a perfect score 
of 100. Summing up, we can safely arrive at the 
conclusion that the .45 caliber Coifs cartridge will 
better anti mare completely meet the requirements 
of modem users of the large caliber revolver. 
Right here, I wish to say something regarding 
that bogie of the beginner—recoil. The general 
impression seems to be prevalent in the minds of 
those who have never fired the *45 revolver, that its 
recoil and firing is terrific, wrist-spraining and pain- 
infficting to the holder. Such, however. Is far from 
being the truthful state of affairs. The .45 has not 
a strenuous kick, it has a certain amount of free 
recoil, we freely admit, and if too high a grip is 
taken on the stock, you are apt to get "slung” 
between the thumb and forefinger a Little, but when 
properly held, the kick will be no more noticed 
than that of the .38 revolver using the *38 S. $c W. 
special black powder cartridge* The recoil of the 
.45 is the last thing imaginable to prevent the aver¬ 
age shooter from owning one. If you are any al 
all accustomed to revolver shooting, the .45 New 
Service will be an agreeable surprise to you when 
first you shoot it. If you are inclined to be a little 
skeptical or have very soft hands, there are short 
and medium range loads for the *45 gun, which 
will enable you to work up to the full 40-grain 
charge of the "peacemaker” by degrees. 

The next consideration is that of length of barrel. 
This should be the least puzzling of any to the 
shooter. Unless you desire the New Service for a 
pocket gun and there are few- better ones as far as 
effectiveness is concerned, the 7i4.nch lengths is 
unquestionably the correct size to give the best 
results from the .45 cartridge in range and accuracy* 
More power and accuracy are developed by the 
7Hnch barrel, for it offers the maximum distance 
between the sights and the largest space for the 
more complete combustion of the powder charge. 
True, the 5§-mch barrel was preferred by many 
of the older day gun fighters and officers of the law, 
because of its quicker handling properties; but 
these gentlemen done the bulk of their business 
shooting at very close ranges and frequently staked 
their very lives upon the agility of their wrist and 
trigger finger* Shouting a .45 gun with a very 
short barrel is rather uncertain work and the recoil 
is more marked and unpleasant. 

For strictly frontier work the single action Army 
gun In 44 or .45 caliber is undoubtedly the real 
thing, and if I were going lu lx* engaged upon any 
work of this character it would certainly be my 
choice, but, as before mentioned, the ordinary 
shooter has few chances for mixing in with any of 
the unadulterated old lime conditions, which are 
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;if)out as plentiful as wild turkey in these “diggings/' 
The improved New Service Model 1909 will, I 
think, better please and satisfy the average shooter 
who desires a weapon for all classes of shooting, 
target work included. The present New Service 
revolver is greatly superior tn the qld rnodel 
and possesses all the improvements incorporated into 
the new Army Special, which is about as near 
perfect an arm as mere man can expect, with the 
single exception of the new style thumb latch. 
The cylinder turns to the right,' is correctly and 
rigidly locked, the loose nose firing pin .accurately 
centers the primer, and the positive lock prevents 
all premature explosions and accidents mostly due 
to ihe users’ carelessness. The old style latch as 
present on the New Service is just as accessible 
and easy to operate as the new flatter, round one, 
although hardly quite as presentable in appearance. 
The ejecting rod in the New Service seems hardly 
Jung enough to kick the empty shells clear of the 
gun, especially reloaded ones, which are a trifle 
enlarged and stick in the chambers. As it Ls, the 
ejector only draws the empties out not quite half 
their length and some force has to lx? used and 
the gun lilted mu^de upward to expedite and insure 
their removal. Even with this trifle defect in its 
ejecting mechanism, the New Service h far superior 
in this particular to the old S. A. Army method, 
and is easier lo clean, reload and eject. 

Every detail in the construction of ihe New Service 
seems to carry out ihe idea and give the impression 
of being built for business. It Is heavy, substantial 
and durable in every particular. The full-sized 
wide grip is better suited to a man with a large 
hand and gives a firmer hold, and I may lx? preju¬ 
diced, but I believe the New Service .45 will jump 
less and is easier held during the movement of 
discharge than the Single Action gun of same 
caliber and length. The trigger pull of the New 
Service improved model is not nearly as heavv 
and odious as some would have you think. Its 
regulation military pull of four pounds is easily 
grown accustomed to and with a little practice 
with the unloaded gun, you will find vou ran 
squeeze oft the trigger without seriously disturbing 
your aim. Speaking in a facetious mood we 
might add that the New Service possesses other 
advantages than those named herein. That it is 
letter than an Indian club for chest building ex- 
errises, that U is very handy for your wife to hang 
pictures with, although it might assume the propor¬ 
tions of a pile driver when she uses it instead of 
a rolling pin to meet you on the front step at 4:00 
A- M., and that it is handier than alarm clocks 


and slippers to dampen the 
vocal ambitions of “caruso- 
istic” cats. 

One of the most oft-men¬ 
tioned advantages of the S. 
A, Army gun is the ease and 
speed with which it may he 
cocked and the first shot deliv¬ 
ered. To attempt to cock the 
New Service after the manner 
employed on this arm, is to 
make a very clumsy and in¬ 
effectual effort, and the un¬ 
thinking shooter at once con¬ 
demns it as slow and hard of 
manipulation. 

The proper way to cock the ha miner of 
the New Service quickly, is entirely different 
from that employed by users of the single arliuii 
gun, but is fully as effective and nearly as quick, 
yes fully as speedy in the hands of one of experience. 
It is very, very simple and easy to perform. The 
method of procedure is to pull hack double action 
on the trigger smartly, and when the hammer 
comes in reach of the extended thumb, it is grasped 
and jerked back to the full cock notch, the trigger 
being immediately released by the finger. With a 
little practice the two movements of thumb and 
finger can be done in a second’s time, while the 
gun is being drawn from the holster and leveled. 
This trick h easier accomplished with the New 
Service than with the smaller double action revolvers 
because of its longer grip and weight and size. 

The colt people state that the Hew Service 
revolvers arc regularly sighted to shoot point blank 
at from twenty-five to fifty yards, and with my 
method of sighting and holding, I find my speci¬ 
men to shoot dead center at some seventy fed. 

The .45 Colt cartridge was designed originally 
fir the United Slates Government for use in the 
earlier models of the Coil's S. A. Army revolver 
in the year of 1873. That date was surely a memor¬ 
able one for it witnessed the introduction of ihe 
most popular repeating rifle known to history, the 
Winchester Model 1873. Thus the two famous 
frontier cartridges—the .45 Colt imd ihe ,44 W. C, 
F,—were issued simultaneously, and the race for 
the favor of the plainsman was even, with no handi¬ 
cap to either. Which won. out is hard to con¬ 
jecture, but I believe the most extensive usage was 
accorded the .44 W. C. F. As a revolver cartridge 
the ,45 Colts is perfectly balanced in its loading 
of powder and lead* There is a distinct differ¬ 
ence in the requirements of the rifle and revolver 
load. With a revolver stopping power is the first 
essential and should lie ranked above both velocity 
and trajectory. As a knock down to stay -down 
projectile, the 250 grain lead bullet driven by its 
t harge of 40 grains of black powder is without 
an equal in its line. The original load, as first 
introduced, is the ,45-38-256 cartridge as now 
made by the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
There are various loadings of the .45 shell put out 
by the different cartridge makers, there being to 
my knowledge four varieties of the black powder 
type and two of the smokeless. The smokeless 
l mds of one company, while being dean to shoot 
and having the advantage in accuracy, seldom 
find favor with those accustomed to the superior 
jjower of the 40-gratn charge of black powder. 
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The Win. heeler Company give 
lhe ballistics of their black 
anti smokeless loads as equal 
in both energy and velocity 
while the U, M. C* smokeless 
shell is about on a par with 
the performance of the cartridge 
loaded with 28 grains of black. 

The Dupont Powder Company 
state thal a charge of 5 grains 
by weight of Bullseye smoke¬ 
less will equal in every way 
Lhe full charge of 40 grains 
of black. Therefore it would 
seem that the Winchester 
Company use this amount in 
their smokeless cart ridge. They 
also recommend a charge of 
4 grains by weight of Bullseye as 
equal to the 28-grain black load which would seem by 
comparison of the ballistics following, to be the 
amount used by the 11 M. C. in their smokeless 
loading of the .45 Coifs cartridge. As regards 
the accuracy of the various bads, authorities differ. 
The U. M. C. Company recommend their 28-grain 
black load as the most accurate of any of their 
loads with the smokeless charge a close second. 
The DuPont Powder Company do not tit ink the 
28-grain black powder bad as accurate as the 
full black or full and reduced Bullseye smokeless 
loads. The Winchester Company consider their 
smokeless charge as giving the best results in ac¬ 
curacy with the full black powder Lads a close 
second. 


The ballistics of the different ,45 Colt cartridges 
are as follows: 

U, M. C. brand, 250 grain bullet, shot from 74- 
inch harrek Loaded with 40 grains black 
powder; Muzzle velocity, 922 foot-seconds; 
muzzle energy, 472 foot-pounds; penetration 
at 15 feet, eight J-inch boards* 

Tended with 35 grains black powder: 

Muzzle velocity, 845 foot-seconds; muzzle 
energy, 39b foot-pounds; penetration at 15 
feet, seven J-inch boards. 

Loaded with 28 grains black powder: 

Muzzle velocity, 735 foot-seconds; muzzle ener- 
ergy, 300 foot-pounds; penetration at 15 feet, 
sin t^inch boards, 

Loaded with smokeless powder: 

Muzzle velocity, 770 foot-seconds: muzzle en¬ 
ergy* 334 foot-pounds; penetration at 15 feet, 
six J-inch boards. 


Winchester brand, 256 grain bullet, shot from 5J 
inch barrel* 

Loaded with 28 grains black powder 
Muzzle velocity, 770 foot-seconds; muzzle en¬ 
ergy, 336.3 foot-pounds; penetration, live 
J-inch boards 

Loaded with smokeless powder: 

Muzzle velocity, 770 foot-seconds; muzzle en¬ 
ergy, 336.3 foot-pounds; penetration, live 
J-inch boards, 

Peters' brand—black powder: 

Muzzle velocity, 800 foot-scconds; muzzle en¬ 
ergy* 340 foot-pounds; penetration, five j-inch 
pine boards. 

The superior penetration of the 
t'. M. C, cartridges is due to the 
hardness of the bullets which in their 
black powder loads is about equal 
to the Winchester Smokeless charge. 
These hard bullets do not spread up¬ 
on impact but very little, eveft when 
shot imo oak seasoned wood* For 
game shooting they arc preferable, 
hut for self-defense and protect ion 
purposes the Winchester make is 
better, I have fired the U* M* C. 
cartridges into oak and obtained a 
penetration of nearly four inches, 
which compares favorably with many 
of our high power ride cartridges. The bullets were 
fired end-ways into oak posts and probably gave 
I jet ter results when fired across the grain. For all 
round shooting, target included, my choice is the 
Winchester full black and smokeless loads, although 
I use quite a number of the 40-grain U. M. C, shells. 

The .45 cartridge is very easily reloaded, because 
of its shape and size* giving n > trouble with cleaning 
and resizing* It can he reloaded very cheaply, 
and for extensive shooting the reloading operation 
will cut down a great percentage of the cost of 
ammunition. The 40-grain black powder cartridges 
can lie reloaded at a cost of $4.53 per 1,000 or 23 
cents per box. The 28-grain black load at $4,05 
per 1,000 or 20 cents per box. The cost of the 
smokeless load is $5,25 per 1,000, or 20 cents per 
box, using 5 grains of Bullseye. By box I mean a 
box of 5(h This is a wonderful saving when com¬ 
pared with the cost of regular factory ammunition 
and a careful shcxiter with good tools can turn out 
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just as good work as any factory. Six grains of 
Bullseye is too heavy a charge for the .45 Colts 
revolver, and while the revolver might shorn the 
load successfully it would certainly strain the gun. 
1 once wrecked a cheap Belgium .44—11) revolver 
by 5 grains of Bullseye behind a 200-grain bullet. 
Mv object was to gain increased velocity if possible, 
and I guess I got it, for gun and bullet went about 
as fast as anything 1 ever ran across. 

For the smokeless loads using Bullseye powder 
the bullets should be composed of an alloy of one 
part tin to fifteen parts of lead. The Ideal Com¬ 
pany recommend a charge of 16 grains by weight 
of DuPont’s No. 2, and although this does not give 
results equal to Bullseye smokeless, it is fairly 
satisfactory* For this load the bullet should be 
cast of one part tin to twenty-five of lead. I use 
the smokeless primer entirely when using the black 
powder in reloading* The proper size powder 
grain for the <45 Colts is F.F.F.G., whic h, because 


of its tine grain and quirk burning properties is 
recommended for use in all revolver cartridges. 
With the quicker smokeless primer I use KF.G. 
size because 1 load other ride cartridges and want 
to buy only one size, and find it gives nearly as 
gfHvd results. For lubricant 1 use pure tallow with 
a very small percentage of Winchester gun grease, 
the quantity of the latter varying according to the 
season of the year. 

For reloading the hard alloy bullets with Bulls¬ 
eye smokeless, the Ideal Lubricator and sizer is 
a necessity, for the sizing die in the hand tool 
No. 4, is not strong enough to size these bullets 
p roper I y. This tool and the Ideal Powder Measure 
should be owned by every shooter who does any 
extensive loading. The measure is necessary to 
secure the correct charges of smokeless powder 
and the lubricator saves time, labor anl mussing. 
They are a lasting and paying investment. 


THE JEFFREY .600 BORE 

By W. A. LINK LETTER 


I AM no-ways sure that I shall be allowed “to 
break into print/’ and say things about arms and 
ammunition, seeing that there has been such a 
vigorous attempt in the last two years to discredit 
and suppress me, and belittle my achievements with 
transformed arms and high power loading, with 
soft-cast bullets. But as this scribbling is intended 
to shed light, or diffuse knowledge, in regard to 
the English large game rifle, of .50 caliber, possibly, 
my contribution wall be tolerated. In the February 
issue of Outer’s Book, Mr. R. L. Glasgow, gives us 
some very nice talk; and mixed with it a reference 
to the English large game rifle, which he (and they) 
refers to as a “.000 Cordite Jeffrey double ejector 
rilled' Now, just why the English wish to make 
use of that superfluous nought at the right hand of 
the ,60, Is more than I can tell; and, that it confuses 
and deceives many people as to just what cal liter 
it is, I have abundant proof, —for several people 
have written to me, asking what caliber, in the 
United States language, is such a rifle? 

And I hope Mr. Glasgow will pardon me for 
“kicking a few kinks out of his remarks, about the 
(so-called) .000 English cordite rifle and its cartridge, 
I herewith enclose a picture uf the cartridge, which 
has its credentials on it; which, when translated 
from figures, to language, reads, .50 caliber, 100 
grains cordite (smokeless powder), 900 grains 
bullet. And the rifle weighs fifteen*pounds. All this 
1 am getting direct from the Jeffery’s catalogue, as 
l have it right before me, so I deem iherejs no 
chance for me to err in the premises. 

1 have seen the statement several times wi hm 
the last year or so, Lhut said rifle cartridges were 
loaded with a 500 grain bullet, A 000 grain bullet 
would be loo light for a *30 caliber rifle, if loaded in 
proportion to its bore, as they load their .40 caliber 
rifles. For their .40 caliber rifles the cartridge is 
loaded with a 400 grain bullet; so a .50 caliber, if 


loaded in proportion to its bore, would have a 025 
grain bullet; a .50 caliber, a 900 grain bullet, which 
is just what they have. For their .45 caliber rifles, 
the cartridge is loaded with a 480 grain bullet, 
which lacks, slightly, of being in proportion to their 
.40 caliber bullet; but their .45 caliber has a inure 
jxiwcrfii! charge of powder (cordite) in proportion 
to its bore, than the .60 caliber; so the 480 grain 
bullet fur the .45 does reasonably well. 

Fifteen pounds is light weight for a .00 caliber 
rifle with such a cartridge. Their old four-bore 
rifle weighed twenty-four pounds, and it was light¬ 
weight for a four-ounce bullet. A .60 caliber, if 
loaned in proportion to its bore, as 1 load my .40 
caliber cartridges, should weigh twenty-five pounds. 
Within the last two or three years a man endeavored 



the discharge of both barrels* at once, in a .60 
caliber rifle; but It so smashed his shoulder that it 
made a cripple of him. 

Some people endeavor to convince me tliat the 
.60 caliber cartridge is unnecessarily powerful; 
but an elephant, or a rhino* or an African buffalo, 
needs just such a cartridge; also, a large grizzly 
bear. I think that IS pounds would be a much better 
weight for the rifle; and that would be light m com¬ 
parison with the twenty-four-pound, four-bare rifle. 
(The four-bore is shotgun gauge). The four-bore 
rifle, when loaded In proportion to its bore, was 
charged with an ounce of black powder, and a 
4-ounce bullet, but notwithstanding its twenty-four 
pounds weight, it administered “a kirk” that it 
wasn’t easy to forget. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


THE SAUER-MAUSER 

Editor Gun Department ■—*1 was very much 
interested in Ihe dear, detailed, description of the 
Ross rillc by Edward Cross man in the March, 
April and May Outer's Book. I have never used 
the bolt action rifle, always having use*] the lever 
action. I am open, to conviction, however, and 
enjoy reading articles on the various styles of arms 
by those who are thoroughly informed on the 
subject. The article in May Outer’s Book by 
R, L. Glasgow, entiled "What American Gun 
Manufacturers Omit,” is interesting. I think it 
would lie of interest to many of your readers for 
some authority to give us a detailed description of 
the Sauer-Mauser bolt action rifle, with illustra¬ 
tions of rifle and the ammunition to be used with 
it. The trim, neat appearance of the Sauer-Mauser 
appeals to me more than any other I have yet seen, 
of the bolt-action type. .4s Mr. Glasgow seems to 
be familiar with the above arm, possibly he wilt 
consent to describe it in detail, and explain the 
good and bad points (if any) in the rifle. Most 
everyone will admit that it is a much neater rifle 
than the Haencl-Manrdkher, though there may 
be certain features of the latter arm that are super¬ 
ior, I will be glad to see an article by some writer 
who knows going Into all the details of the above 
arms, as it is necessary for us to keep posted on 
the leading arms if we wish to keep up with the 
procession. Yours truly, 

HARRY T. GILLILAND. 

[We are pleased to inform our correspondent that 
we have arranged with some of the very best writers 
in the country to supply interesting and deLail 
descriptions of the sporting and military arms of 
all the great gun making nations. It will continue 
to be our policy to supply our readers with informa¬ 
tion on every subject pertaining to firearms that 
promises to be of interest or practical use to gun 
users.—R, A. K.] 


NEEDLESS RED TAPE 

Editor Gun Department: X have been trying 
to get one of the new Springfield rifles for the past 
six months, but I am discouraged with the require¬ 
ments, restrictions and red tape which beset the 
issue of the rifle. It is impossible to organize a 
dub of twenty here, ns required by the govern¬ 
ment. There are several here who want a .Spring- 
field, but instead of helping a man along, the rules 
of the government submerge one s enthusiasm in 
ice water. The New Springfield rifle and ammuni¬ 
tion should be sold to any citizen of the United 
States who loves the rifle for the sake of marks- 
manship. When this is done, the United States 
will truly become a nation of marksmen. Yours, 

J, BGTTKOL. 

[The editor of the Gun and Ammunition Depart¬ 
ment sympathizes heartily with you in your en¬ 
deavor to sever the red tape of official conserva¬ 
tism, and place the national arm in the hands of 
deserving civilians. There are thousands of young 


men throughout the country, who, like yourself, 
have served several enlistments in the National 
Guard, and have contributed liberally of their 
time and money to assist in building up that valu¬ 
able branch of our nation’s defenses, but who, 
for family or business reasons, have been forced 
out of the service. A great majority of these young 
men were enthusiastic riflemen, and took an active 
part in promoting that most useful and neces¬ 
sary branch of a soldier’s education, and would 
still continue to do so, if il did not involve too great 
a personal sacrifice. Those of our young men who, 
through service in the National Guard Civilian 
Rifle Clubs, or from a natural love of the sport, 
have become expert riflemen, and are stilt willing 
to give others, less skilful, the benefit of their knowl¬ 
edge and experience* should encounter no ob¬ 
stacles in the way of securing arms and ammunition 
from the national arsenals. 

The only reason that has ever been given for the 
absurd restrictions which govern the issuing of the 
national arm to civilians* is the fear that they 
might get into the hands of undesirable citizens.. 
This single reason loses much of its force when we 
recall that clause in our National Constitution, 
which says that "The right of the people to keep 
and bear arms, shall not be infringed." It is a 
strange logic that will tax a citizen to build arms 
for his own and the public’s defence; expect him 
to volunteer for military service when Lhe emergency 
comes, and in the meantime, through doubt of his 
loyalty, deprive him of an opportunity to familiarize 
himself with the weapon upon which often his 
personal, and always hb nation’s safety, depends. 
Even monarchies are more liberal than this, and in 
most of them, the national arm either in military 
or sporting model, is easily obtainable without 
narrow and unreasonable conditions, by those who 
have the price. White l do not advocate promiscu¬ 
ous, free distribution of the national arm* or even 
the privilege of purchase Without reasonable re¬ 
strictions, I would suggest that the most libera! 
consideration be shown those who have proven 
themselves deserving. Citizenship should be made 
an imperative condition to the civilians priviledged 
to purchase the national arm at the government 
price. Honorable discharge from any branch of 
the service of the United States, with the earned 
title of sharp shooter* distinguished marksman, or 
expert, should carry with it* a new rifle free, and 
the right to purchase at cost* service ammunition 
a t any military supply depot. Every commissioned 
officer of whatever branch of the service, army, 
navy, or National Guard* should be ex-officio an 
instructor in marksmanship, and as such should lie 
entitled to all Lhe privileges accorded an honored 
representative of the government. I hope the day 
is not far distant when every community whose 
numbers will warrant the necessary expenditure, 
will have a fully equipped rifle range, in permanent 
charge of a trusted representative of the ordnance 
department, where without irksome military regu¬ 
lations or the destructive confusion due to lack of 
regulation, the soldier and civilian, the rifle crank 
and the school bov, may meet and by a free exchange 
of ideas* be of mutual assistance to each other. 
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Enforced military service is repugnant to the 
average American, but patriotism is nut lacking, 
even among our ado pied citizens. The love of 
firearms and the shooting instinct, is latent in every 
man who has the spirit of a soldier, if we can train 
our citizens in the use of the rifle, we may avoid the 
burden of a large standing army, and the menace 
of an abuse of power which sometimes is the natural 
accompaniment of an unemployed army. Fortu¬ 
nately for us alb we have the National Ride Asso¬ 
ciation to look after our interests in the way of 
legislation, and there is every prospect that in the 
not distant future, we shall have laws passed that 
will enable us to purchase the national arm with 
less delay and vexation. — K. A. K.j 


INVENTED IN DENMARK 

Editor Gun Department: l have always en¬ 
joyed the correspondence department, and have 
derived much benefit from the very complete 
answers returned by R. A. K. I have a few ques¬ 
tions to ask, which I hope will prove interesting to 
other sportsmen as tvell as myself. What country 
made the Krug-Jorge risen Rifle? From what coun¬ 
try did the United States buy the Krug? What 
foreign country makes the Krag today, and which 
country makes the best Krag? Are the foreign 
Krugs the same as the United States Krags in regard 
to material and component parts and caliber; that 
is T are they bored to ,308? Can you give the ad¬ 
dress of some dealer outside of Banner man of New 
York? Does the Ordnance Department make the 
laws governing the sale of the United States Armv 
rifles? Yours, BOLT ACTION, 

[The Krag- Jorgensen rifle was invented in Den¬ 
mark, and since 1888 has been the official military 
arm of that country. It is also the military arm 
i f Norway. The ra liber of the Denmark arm is 
K mm,, that or Norway is 6,5 mm. The Krag- 
Jorgensen was adopted by Norway in 1894, and by 
l he United States in 1892. The United Slates 
acquired the right to make the Krug from Denmark. 
As made by the United States, it differs consider¬ 
ably from the original model, and Ls a much better 
proportioned arm, and is more perfect in detail. 
Turkey adopted the Krag-Jorgensen in 1893, and 
continued to use it up to I9U3, when it was dis¬ 
carded in favor of the Mauser. Denmark and 
Norway were still udng the Krag in 190$. The 
Krugs made by the United States Government were 
superior to those of any other make. The com¬ 
ponent parts differ materially from those of the 
K ra gs mad c a broa d, a nd a re not in tercha ngea b le, 
a [though the principle is the same. Congress 
makes the laws governing the sale of government 
arms in the United Stales. The standard United 
States Krag is not for sale by any one except the 
United States Government, and then only under 
certain restrictions imposed by Congress.— R, A. k.J 


A HOLSTER MAKER 

Editor Gun Department: Can you give me 
the address of a firm that handles a good line of 
holsters and belts? I have been trying for some 
lime to get a good belt and holster but have found 


nothing to suit me as yet. I would like to get a 
chamois lined holster, if they make such a thing. 

Yours truly, FI. E. HANSEN. 

[E take great pleasure in recommending you to 
Mr. F. A, Meanea, Cheyenne, Wyo ming , For 
many years he has been making belts and holsters 
for the cowboy trade, and enjoys a reputation 
among them for all kinds of high class work. He 
will make you a chamois lined holster, stomped 
or hand carved Mexican pattern, cartridge belts 
of single or double, with one or two rows of loops, 
or anything else that you may desire, all hand made, 
and of the best material and workmanship. He 
made me a belt and holster fourteen years ago, 
and they arc still in use, soft and pliable as when 
first received. In ordering, give waist measure¬ 
ment, make and model of gun, length of barret, 
and say if it is double or single action, also give 
caliber.— R A. KJ 


THE S. & VY. SPECIAL 

Editor Gun Department: Will you kindly 
state in vour next issue, which is the more power¬ 
ful and has the greatest stopping power, the .32 20 
or the .3$ S & \Y. special cartridge, using the Colt 
Special New Nice revolver. Yours 

BERNARD SMITH. 

[The 38 S. & W. Special cartridge, and the 
.32-2U Winchester, when used in a revolver with 
standard length of barrel, compare in power as 
follows: When loaded with black powder, the .3$ 
contains 211 grains powder, and 158 grains lead. 
It has a penetration of eight and one-half f-inch 
pine boards. The .32 Winchester contains 2t> 
grains powder, and 115 grains lead, and has a 
penetration of six and one half f-im h pine boards. 
BciLh can be had with black or smokeless loads 
in full or mid-range loads, and are reloadable. 
The .38 lias the greater stopping power, and a 
revolver chambered for it will take the .38 S, & W. 
Special, .38 long Colt, .3$ short Colt, .38 Colt 
Special, and the .38 U. S. Service, also the mid¬ 
range loads.—R. A* K.) 


THE MARLIN .25-36 

Editor Gun Department: Kindly answer the 
following questions relative to the effectiveness of 
the .25-36 cartridge used in the Marlin rifle* 
How many grains of powder and how many grains 
of lead docs it contain? In your opinion, is the 
powder charge excessive for the weight of the 
bullet? Will it shoot accurately up to 200 yards? 
What is its velocity, also trajectory at 200 yards? 
Is the bullet sufficiently heavy for deer shooting, 
using the soft point bullet? Respectfully, 

J. DAVIDSON, 

[The .25-36 high velocity cartridge a$ used In 
the Marlin rifle, is a most accurate and reliable 
cartridge for the work for which it was designed. 
The regular load is 19 grains of Du Pont Lightning 
smokeless powder, and a full or half mantle bullet 
weighing 117 grains. With this load H lias a 
velocity of 2000 foot seconds, muzzle energy of 
KUO foot pounds, and its penetration is 11J pine 
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boards J of an inch thick, with the soft point, and 
30 with the full mantle bullet. The trajectory, 
when shooting at 100 yards is 1.62 inches at 25 
vards, 1.88 inches at 50 yards and LOT inches 
at 75 yards. When shooting at 200 yards, the tra¬ 
jectory at 50 yards is 3.75 inches, at 100 yards 5.08 
inches, and at 150 yards 3.94 inches. The accu¬ 
racy of this cartridge compares favorably with the 
tost high power military cartridges up to the effect¬ 
ive limit of its range. With a Marlin rifle 3-inch 
groups arc possible at 2(H) yards with the .25-36-117 
factory Loaded cartridge. The .25-36—117 is a 
most desirable small game load on account of its 
speed t accuracy and killing power. It u adapted 
to all small game from squirrel to deer. The 
largest buck of the Virginia species that I have 
ever seen, was killed with a single bullet from a 
.25-36 cartridge; nevertheless, I would not wish 
to be understood as saying that the .117 bullet is 
heavy enough for deer. The cartridge in mv 
estimation ranks first among the small h ires for 
light hunting.—R. A, K ] 


COLT AMMUNITION, 

Editor Gvs Department i Will you please 
tcll me which is the best cartridge to me in tho,44 
new service Colt double action, 71-inch barrel, 
in both the smokeless and black powder? Do you 
think the .44-40 cartridge is hard on the gun? 

Yours truly, H. E. HANSEN. 

[You do not state whether your Colt New Service 
.44 is chambered for ihe regular ,44-40 Winchester 
or the .44 Russian. The .44-10 is loaded by the 
Winchester Company, and atrries a 200-grain 
bullet. These cartridges can be had in either 
black or smokeless loads, and with 200 or 217- 
grain bullets. The smokeless loads will give you 
about 250 foot second greater velocity, and about 
300 foot pounds greater energy than the black 
powder loads. 

The .44 Russia it has 23 grains black powder, 
and 246 grains lead. The .44 S. & W. Special 
has 26 grains powder, and 246 grains lead. They 
can also be had in the smokeless. There is no 
material difference in these cartridges as loaded 
by the different cartridge companies. The .44—10 
is the faster cartridge, but the .44 Russian is better 
to reload. The .44—10 is not more severe on the 
gun than other cartridges if properly loaded.— 

R. A, K-] 


THE COLT AUTO 

Editor .Gun Department ; Will you please 
tell me how the Colt automatic pistol ,45 caliber 
compares with such revolvers as the Colt S. A. 
Army or Bisley model .44-40, or the New Army 
Special .38 as to accuracy and for general all round 
use? Does the recoil have a very disturbing 
eiTect? 1 have owned nearly ail of the larger 
Colt and S. & W. models, but my experience 
with automatics is limited to ihe Mauser and a 
foreign made Browning, using Colt .32 automatic- 
cartridges and somewhat similar to the Coh pocket 
auto in design. I found the Mauser a very clumsy, 
bad hanging gun, and a prior shooter. 1 never 
could understand why such a finely made gun 


with such a fine barrel should to so Inaccurate. 
It was thoroughly tested by several good revolver 
shots, but the results were always the same even 
with a slock attached. The Browning is a very 
accurate shooting arm although it shows hard 
usage. Can you tell me if such an arm is now on 
the American market? I picked this one up 
second-hand. The fellow that I got it from said 
that it had been purchased in Butte, Montana. 
1 1 is stamped on the frame ‘ Fabrique Nationals 
HerstaWJegc (Browning's Patent) Brevet e 8. 
C, D. G,” Yours truly, 

A NEW SUBSCRIBER, 

[The Coll .45 caliber automatic pistol is the 
most powerful and speedy pistol of its type made 
in any country at the present time* There is 
little if any difference in the accuracy or recoil of 
the several arms in the calibers named by you. 
The recoil of the ,45 calibers is somewhat in excess 
of the .44 Russian, or the .44—10 Winchester, and 
has considerable disturbing effect in the hands of 
the average man. The New- Army Special .38 
caliber has less recoil and while perhaps no more 
accurate, better "results are generally obtained by 
ihe average marksman than with larger call be re. 
Referring to the Mauser I do not think they arc 
as well balanced, or as convenient a one hand gun 
as the Colt or Luger, but excellent results may be 
gist ten from them after one becomes accustomed 
to shooting them. The same may be said of the 
imported Belgian made Browning, The latter 
arm is still being made in several models at Hersial- 
Ltege, Belgium. I do not know just where they 
an be purchased in America, but think Stover- 
ling, Daly k Gales, No. 302 & 304 Broadway, 
N. Y. f will to able to help you out. — R, A. K\j 


IDEAS FOR THE .22 AUTO 

Editor Gun Department: My idea of the 
proposed new .22 auto pistol is as follows: That 
it to manufactured by either the Savage or Rem¬ 
ington people, with a six-inch barrel, blued finish, 
magazine in tom to use Winchester .22 automatic 
cartridges, good fine sights, and to cost $10 or 
less. It should also have interchangeable barrels 
and new ones furnished at a reasonable cost, the 
same as the Savage people furnish extra barrels at 
a cost of $2. If such a pistol to made I would 
get one of the first and I know of at least six other 
sportsmen who would do the same. 

Yours truly, J. 8. K. 


TAKES THE .43 EGYPTIAN 

Editor Gun Department: 1 recently pur- 
cliased an army rifle at an auction, and the auc¬ 
tioneer did not know the Correct caliber nor is it 
Stamped on the barrel* The name of the rifle 
seems to be "P. Stevens-Maastricht, 1875,” which 
is stamped on the left hand side of the breech* 
There are several other marks on the barrel, but 
none *bv which to tell the caliber. 1 have tried 
,45-70 cartridge and il is loo small. The chamber 
is bored for a bottle nosed shell. The number 
"154” appears in several places on the barrel and 
receiver, the rifle being a five shot repeater, loaded 
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by Mil- clip system, all hough the dip magazine 
is not detachable. It is a bolt action. There 
is a stamp on one side of the stock with "Maas¬ 
tricht” engraved upon it. If you can give me 
any information concerning the caliber I will be 
very much obliged to you. I have taken and 
read the Outer’s Book for two years, and it is the 
finest sporting magazine out. You re truly, 

ROY A, AUSTIN. 

[The military rifle which you have, is of foreign 
make. It was made at the city of Maastricht, 
Holland* Europe, about 1875, and takes what is 
known as the .43 Egyptian cartridge. You can 
gel cartridges from the John Meunier Gun Cn,, 
No. 272 West Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 
The cartridge lakes the Winchester No. 2§ primer, 
holds 70 grains black powder and takes a bullet 
weighing 400 grains, the shell is 1}| -inch in length. 
The rifle if in good order should be a good hard 
shooter. D.i not use any kind of smokeless pow¬ 
der in it,—R. A. K, 


THE REPEATING SHOTGUN 

Editor Gun Department: I am a new' sub¬ 
scriber to your magazine and like it very much. I 
think the department on guns and ammunition 
is especially good. Please express your opinion, 
in the next issue, on the use of the repeating shotgun. 
Do you think it should be lawful for these guns to 
be used for hunting ? Jt seems to me tha t this is the 
quickest and surest way to exterminate game, espec¬ 
ially small game, such as birds and rabbits, etc. Last 
fall I went hunting with four men, three of whom 
used these five -shot automatic guns. It was noth¬ 
ing unusual for the four of them to go out day after 
day and bring back anywhere from forty to eighty 
birds every day. One day they killed sixty-nine 
and another day seventy-one. They are not pro¬ 
fessional hunters, but hunt simply for the sport 
and the game. 1 was told that two of them one day 
killed ten (10) binds out of one covey on the rice. 
Now to me this seems very unsportsmanlike. They 
could not have done much worse had they shot 
them on the grown. I would like very much to 
read some expressions of opinions on this subject 
by some good authorities and would like very 
much to see some steps taken to put an end to this 
abominal practice. Verv trulv vours. 

W. P. H. 

[The Outer’s Book is in full accord with your 
praiseworthy sentiment for game protection, but 
the gun editor does not beheve that to specify the 
type of weapon to be used would lie the most 
effective method of preventing the unsportsman¬ 
like methods of killing game. The writer is suffi¬ 
ciently old-fashioned to wish to place the blame 
for indiscriminate game slaughter on the unscrupu¬ 
lous outlaws, where it properly belongs, and not 
on the inanimate piece of mechanism which was 
merely the instrument. A single shot, fired from 
a 12 gauge repeater or automatic shotgun will not 
be more destructive in ils effect on game than a 
shut fired from a double or single barreled arm. 


It is clear then, that game protection does not 
depend on the kind of gun used, but on the kind of 
men who use them. Tn my mind it would be 
illogical and unfair to prohibit the use of any type 
of arm which a sportsman may fancy, providing 
it Is a sportsman's gun T and k hand led as such. 
The limit of the day's bag for one hunter and one 
gun is some states is 25 birds. Assuming that 
the taw is a just one, what difference would it make 
whether the game were killed with a single barrel 
an automatic? If a hunter violates the law, he 
and not the gun which he chanced to carry, should 
be amendable to the law. Suppose a man could 
kill the day's legal limit of 25 birds in as many 
minutes with a pump gun; it should require no 
greater effort to stop shooting then than If it had 
taken a whole day to get the limit with a single or 
double barrel. In most states the bag for each 
kind of game is limited; this is a wise and equitable 
arrangement, and if the taw were properly enforced 
few other provisions need lie made for game pro¬ 
tection. It would be manifestly unfair to inven¬ 
tors, manufacturers, their employees, and the 
thousands of law-abiding gun users, to legislate 
against any type of arm ijecause a small per cent 
of those who use firearms are known to be outlaws. 
We might as well discriminate against a certain 
hunter because be happened to lie an expert shot. 

The hunters wham you have mentioned as 
"killing 40 to 80 birds day after day" were not 
sportsmen, they were outlaws, and-as such would 
violate any taw that might be enacted for the 
protection of game. They not only broke the 
laws of the commonwealth, but they disregarded 
the ethics of true sportsmanship, which is a much 
greater crime in the eyes of real sportsmen. Under 
certain circumstances a man might lie justified 
in taking a jk>L shot at game, but such occasions 
are so few and remote, that even if indulged in, 
they would have no effect on game protection. 
To slaughter game birds in numbers day after 
day is a different proposition, and the effect of such 
wanton destruction is soon evident in any locality. 
The Constitution guarantees American citizens 
the right to bear arms, but it was never Intended 
that the privilege of owning a gun should carry 
wuli it the right to kill game which is the common 
property of all the people, in a wanton and waste¬ 
ful manner. The men whom you have mentioned 
in your letter are outlaws, utterly devoid of prin¬ 
ciple, and without the instincts of true sportsmen. 
They should join the meat trust, so that they would 
have an unlimited field for their peculiar talent* 
If properly classified, they would be grouped with 
the ignorant foreigners who with disreputable old 
Zulu muskets cruelly assassinate our song birds 
in the public parks. We can have but little genuine 
game protection until every true sportsman, every 
gun lover, and every' member of a shrxging asso¬ 
ciation, is a self-appointed game warden, 1 am 
not prepared to say what punishment should be 
meted out to men who have so little regard for law 
and the rights of others, but to make the punish¬ 
ment fit the crime, the obloquy of a good still jail 
sentence, and to be deprived of the privilege of 
using a gun for hunting purposes, would help 
some, R. A. K ] 
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The Wandering Bull of the Keswick *£& 


like one over there can you see the horns?” 
I had followed the angle and there was the 
old familiar ‘'hump” of a moose's whithers, 
from the branches alcove a brown angle l>ent 
down -and hoft lug it looked—and he was 
a sure enough bull. For just the merest 
second in the world my eye-lids squinted 
with that anticipation which only a repeti¬ 
tion of "cracks” could gratify, then tq>ened 
wide, the Winchester came to my shoulder, 
and 1 beamed through the aperture of the 
receiver sight, as the gold bead sought the 
heart- Then — I pressed. At the first 
shot the bull moved round to his left, but 
very slowly. As he wheeled, and ah! but 1 
knew the sign, two soft-nosed from the **33’* 
pierced his heart. These would have amply 
sufficed and as a matter of fact he did not 
go t wen tv feet before there came that echo 
of "crashing” undergrowth—and 'Its a joyful 
sound to be followed a second later by a 
“thud” full of meaning. But shooting in 
the greenwoods is uncertain till you see the 
game go down and during the time he re¬ 
quired to cover that twenty feet f kept 
covering him* and firing. Then came that 
cheerful “He’s down, Doug, shake.” The 
fight was pretty nearly over when we reached 
him. He swung his head toward the sky, 
as is their fashion, and I was tempted to 
take some photographs from in front. 
Some few years ago* with a rifie on either 
side* we attempted the same stunt- T only 
shot just as the wounded bull was about 
to turn on my companion, and since then 1 
have been less ambitious. This hull was 
a young one with only a forty-eight-inch 
spread- He carried the best brow prongs 
I have yet brought down and to my mind 
they are preferable to broken points and 
big pans- As the undergrowth made it 
impossible to judge the size of the head 1 


felt well satisfied with the outcome of the 
hunt. As the photographs show, we dressed 
him then and there. The next morning 
we carried him to the head of the camp 
and packed the meat out on the horse. On 
our way to the scene of the shooting we 
passed a place where u big bull had been 
that very morning. The places where his 
n tillers grazed could not be spanned by any 
member of our party* which is saving a 
good deal. That head must have been 
upwards of 65 inches in width and to my 
certain knowledge that moose was not shot 
last year, though Rains afterwards got moose 
and caribou for his late parties, and also 
bear. In fact, every man he handled last 
fall had his shot at game. Early in the 
season he called out twenty bulls for rhe 
first party, that is twenty that they saw, and 
un 11 lie occasion they saw one old th dammer” 
but the sportsman did not like to risk a 
shot at four hundred yards* All things 
considered I would as soon bank on getting 
a big head in this region as in any other I 
know* It is certainly not over-hunted 
and there is an excellent chance for bear 
and caribou. The latter do not come in 
till November* but in five days hunting in 
11 IPS two sportsmen whom Rains guided 
himself, shot two moose* two caribou* and 
two deer. I remember asking Rains if he 
thought he could handle two men at once 
with Mart, of whom 1 can not speak Too 
highly—to do the cooking* and get them 
their game late in the season: “Hefl!” he 
said, “we VI fill a- freight car up to the roof 
with game in two weeks' hunting*” and 1 
have every reason to believe he is right* 
though I’ve heard him say: "Gad, that 
buzz fly as big as a partridge,” but then 1 
saw the buzz fly too. 
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THE FUTURE METHOD OF STUDYING 
PROJECTILES IN FLIGHT 

* > By PAUL B. JENKINS 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


X n very short time we 
are going to know ail 
about the actual behavior 
and phenomena of pro¬ 
jectiles in flight not 
bulks* only, but charges 
of shot, cannon shell*, 
grape-shot, etc., with 
every detail of the performance of the piece 
itself from the instant of firing to the strik¬ 
ing of the target, the reload mg-process in the 
case of “automatics," and the like, through 
all the gamut of either the scientific tech 
n realities involved or the puzzle so me invisi¬ 
bilities over which the gun crank wonders 
“why in the dickens it did that'" All the 
mysteries of the rifleman's " unaccountable*" 
to which Professor Mann has given such 
years of patient investigation, the much dis¬ 
cussed "gyroscopic action" of the whirling 


projectile, the exact effect of various degrees 
of chokc-lxtring, the effect of different 
shapes of bullet-[joints all these and the 
countless other details over which we have 
all wondered and theorized and argued in 
days gone by are going to be su perfectly 
understood that the veriest tyro with his 
first :22 caliber can understand them! 

Ten years ago, over in Germany, a de¬ 
votee of the shotgun named Albert Preuss, 
established near the town of Zomdorf a 
scientific institute for the study of arms and 
ammunition. The results already attained 
a* the single example reproduced herewith 
indicates, are as interesting as they are 
astonishing, for while other forms of the 
study of the science of ballistics are con¬ 
ducted there, the photographic plates se- 
c ured I j y the* ta ff of e x pert s a t wc > rk a re | ter - 
haps the most vivid in what they already 
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tell UK A comment on the |dicto¬ 
graph shown will perhaps best 
indicate the nature of the invest i- 
gat ions carried on. 

The picture is a photograph of 
a small charge of shot in full 
flight from left to right. Ti was 
taken by the light of an electric 
spark “fired,so to speak, by the 
first or leading pellet of the charge 
as it touched (and passed on 
through) two thin metal contact- 
strips at the right of the picture. 
The brilliant and instantaneous 
flash of the spark, from heavily- 
charged Leyden jars, instantly 
impressed on an exposed photo¬ 
graphic plate the picture of every 
pellet of the charge as they were 
in the act of passing, 

A great many things about the 
resultant picture are exceedingly 
interesting. In the first place, it 
was taken with absolutely no 
background at alt (in a dark and 
light tight cellar specially designed 
for the work), so that what appear 
on the plate like wrinkles in a 
white sheet background are actu¬ 
ally nothing else than the air¬ 
waves produced by the rush of 
the shot! Thus the eddying air 
behind the shot, the reverse-wave 
produced by the recoil of the 
strips which the pellets are strik¬ 
ing, and the front semi circular 
wave produced by the leading 
pellet of the bad, are all perfectly 
visible. Even the tiny fragments 
of the strips carried away by the 
first pellet, and the rush of air 
through the hole with it, are 
sharply distinct. In turn, behind 
the flying charge is seen the pursu¬ 
ing wad, and in its vicinity some 
minute black specks that are 
nothing else than particles of un- 
burnt powder, for the photograph 
was taken while the charge was 
only a few feet—five or six—from 
the muzzle of the gun, which ac¬ 
counts for the small space as yet 
occupied by the spreading load, 
and for the proximity of the 
wad* (At such a distance the 
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velocity of the load would Lie about 900 
feet a second). 

Vet it is the instaitfeneously-eaught per¬ 
formance of the pellets of the load that is 
the most interesting of all. While the bulk 
of them are, as we would expect, close to¬ 
gether, yet both above and below vve see 
living stragglers of the charge shooting off 
at angles that indicate to what a distance 
they would have wandered at, say 40 yards! 
And, sharply as the exact shape of practi¬ 
cally all the pellets were caught, we are 
amazed to see how many of them are a head v 
out of shape, semi-flattened, and even almost 
cubical —and we instantly realize, if only 
for the first time, that it is the result of the 
original gas-pressures in the shell and behind 
the load at the moment of the explosion. 
Easy enough to understand, when once 
they photograph it and show it to us* isivt 
it? And yet who ever thought of it before? 
Moreover, a study of the more deformed 
and flattened pellets show us that it is they 
that form the stragglers and the wanderers 
from the direct line adhered to by the rounder 
and less-deformed pellets -and now we begin 
to understand how inevitable are those 


wide-spreading shots that we have found 
away off at the sides of any sample “pattern" 
we have ever made, with even the best of 
guns. If a single photograph has revela¬ 
tions like this for the shotgun man, what 
shall we expect from the prolonged conduct 
of similar experiments with every other 
imaginable class of projectiles. 

They are coming, all right! They have 
been applying the moving picture method 
of photography, securing an amazing series 
of pictures, taken at the rate of 5,000 a 
second, which show, for instance, the entire 
action of an automatic pistol from the 
trigger pull, through the separate operations 
of the action, the ejected cartridge, and with 
it the powder gases, the leakage at the breech, 
the reloading of the next cartridge and. 
meanwhile, the progress of the fired bullet 
out the muzzle and on its way : Then 
they go to the other end of the range — which 
need be no longer than desired, of course — 
and Show the target, the approach of the 
bullet, its striking, its passing through if of 
suitable material, and so on! Something to 
live for, when they're going to show us 
pictures like these, isn't there? 


RECOMPENSED 

By CLARENCE H. URNER 

Some happy sjxvt must hide mid shadows deep 
Tn far-off wand it dale or Heave nd it slope. 
Somewhere in nooks or realms of ample scope* 
Still firmly held in Dreamland's mystic keep: 

No will, perchance no power, has Angel Sleep 
To lift the massive grates which never ope 
On scenes, surpassing wonted dream or hope, 
O'er which no wing was e'er allowed to sweep. 

If not to thee, fair Sleep, belong the will 
That we should enLer Dreamland's inner court, 
Thou hast the grace and power to calm unrest: 
Then let that world withhold its secrets still ; 

Be thou to want and sorrow strong support. 

To minds with care distraught, a royal .guest. 
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A KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN HUNTERS CABIN 



CALIFORNIA HUNTERS AT THE FOOT OF MT* SHASTA 
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SELF-LOADING ARMS 

PART 1 

By L. A* DANSE 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the first oj a long series oj articles by Mr . Danse in which 
he will describe every make oj automatic arms and eom pa re the several styles. 'The magnitude 
oj Mr. Danse*s undertaking will he appreciated when it is stated that there have hern over 7(0 
patents issued in this and foreign countries. Inasnuu h as his articles will deal with about 
450 different guns, the scries will prove valuable as a work oj reference. Possibly some oj the 
earlier articles, oj a purely descriptive character, will not appeal strongly to those who are net 
real gun cranks, but the comparisons, to jallow later , will interest every man who uses a hand 
gun]. 


HEN the writer decided 
to tii c:k!e and 41 do up” 
this subject, he thought 
that it would he easy. 
The only thing would he 
to write a few letters and 
then just sit by, sort out 
the replys and jot down 
data from which the article could he easily 
worked up by anyone. But it has proved 
< therwise. 

The start was made in July of 1900 and 
there are still several firms to be heard from. 
As our friend, Mr. Kane, expressed il aptly: 
“The subtleties of the various languages, 
the prevailing ignorance of some of the 
supposedly well-informed* with unwilling¬ 
ness to acknowledge ignorance, and the 
unfriendly attitude of some foreign makers 
to the American trade are but a few of the 
obstacles to l>e encountered.” 

It is not the purpose of these ] capers to go 
into the history or development of the self- 
functioned arms, but rather to describe as 
fully as possible the present, modem products 
of home and foreign makers. The writer 
has endeavored to secure data on all the 
arms now made. If there is any arm. not 
described herein, he will be glad to hear 
of it and cover il in later numbers. Advan¬ 
tage has been taken of all channels of in¬ 
formation to secure correct reports. 

The‘American arms will be treated first 
and then the foreign makers arranged alpha¬ 
betically. 

While our home makers have long been 
known to put out reliable mechanisms, the 


writer has been impressed with the superior 
finish and materials used in the majority of 
the foreign guns. The design and efficiency o f 
action of the domestic arms being equal or 
superior, we can still improve along the lines 
above mentioned. 

Another excellent point in the foreigner’s 
favor is the willingness to conform to the 
individual purchaser's taste and ideas in the 
make-up of arms. Some of the models 
like our home makes, are made to a stand¬ 
ard from which there is but little deviation. 
This is notable principally in the pistols and 
One-hand guns. 

The builders of most of the rifles and 
shotguns will lit their arms to suit all tastes. 
The actions of different grades t f a similar 
mi)deI are alike in design but clitier according 
to the purchaser’s desire in finish and spine 
t i m es i n mate rials. I )e ta ils o f sigh ts. Ixi la n cc, 
length of barrels, shape of stock, bore and 
rifling and other features which come “extra” 
at comparatively high rates in this country 
are there treated as expected variations. 

It is gratifying to see that our home 
man uf acturers a re fi >rgi ng a head in the ma I ter 
of different grades of finish and the desire 
to please the individual taste regarding 
details. 

THE COLT PISTOLS 

These arms are of the recoil operated 
type; the .45 caliber military, 3N caliber 
military and .38 caliber pocket models 
having the barrel locked to the breech dur¬ 
ing passage of bullet and the .380 and .32 
caliber pocket and .25 pocket models being 
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mude with spring locked breech. The 
magazine is of the single column, detachable 
type, inserted from below into recess pre¬ 
pared for it in the grip and held in place 
by a catch. This allows of several fully 
charged magazines being carried and in- 


The frame has, along its upi>er surface, 
ways which engage similar ways in bottom 
of slide, allowing a fore and aft motion of 
slide on frame. It contains, in the hollow 
grip, a well for the magazine and a catch 
to hold magazine in place. Back of the 



FIG, 1— ,45 CALIBER MILITARY MODEL 

Length of barrel. a inches; length of pistol over nit S inches; 
Wright of pisiul,. 32V nutlets; capacity of m,i grume, 7 shelly, 
with otie 'm chamber, S shots; weight of bulkt, 200 grains. 
Initial velocity, S2I) knot seconds; Energy 2&S foot pounds; 
penetration, ifii J-inoh pane boards; accuracy ul 2ri yjirds, 
-A inches mean absolute deviation. Type action. fecoil oper- 
aied, with locked breech. outside hammer, side ejection, Type 
magazine, single column, inserted, detachable Tiojc, Sjghis. 
front, iiaed barky- corn; rear, dovetailed, L -notch. Finish, 
blued; stocks checked walnut. Price. 122,00; price with 
holster slock (h*. 3), $30-00. 



sorted at will into the pistol as preceding 
ones are emptied by repealed firing. 

In these arms the barrel is fastened to the 
frame; the slide (which includes the breech 
block and receiver) recoiling along ways in 
the frame to function the action. They are 


magazine well is the lock, consisting of ham¬ 
mer, sear, safety, main spring and sear and 
safety spring. On sides of grip are the 
walnut stock plates. In front of grip is the 
trigger guard in which is the trigger. The 
back of trigger is extended in a stirrup shape, 
around magazine well, behind which is the 
bar of Stirrup which bears on the toe of sear. 
Ahme the trigger guard and in front of grip 
is the seat which contains the retractor spring. 



no. a—COLT 45 MILITARY MODEL WITH HOLSTER 
AMD STOCK 


semi-automatic* that is the self-functioning 
feature applies to the loading but not firing* 
the action requiring a pull of trigger for 
each shot fired, 

.45 MILITARY MODEL 

The pistol may be divided into four 
principal parts: frame, barrel, slide and 
magazine. 


follower and take-down plug. Across this 
seat is a fore and aft slot in which sets the 
slide lock. Across the barrel seat groove in 
the top of frame are three stop teeth h r 
barrel. In top of frame there are two 
mortises and pin holes for barrel links, one 
at front end and one over trigger. On left 
side of frame at top, by front of magazine 
well is slide stop. In a seat along top of 
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frame along left side of maga¬ 
zine well lies the ejector. 

The barrel has on its under 
side two lugs, one at front and 
one at rear, which are slotted 
and enclose the upper ends of 
barrel links* The back of the 
rear lug is grooved to form a 
ram]) to guide bullets of car¬ 
tridges into chamber* There 
are also three stop teeth across 
under side of barrel* The rear 
of barrel is notched for nose 
of extractor. The front has a 
shoulder which seats in the front 
of slide when slide is locked to barrel. 
On top of barrel are three locking lugs 
which engage corresponding grooves in slide. 
The slide is integral with the receiver and 
breech block. It has in its lower side ways 
which engage with the ways on top of frame* 
Across the bottom, near the front end, is the 
seat for the slide lock which passes through 
frame and engages the retractor spring fol¬ 
lower transmitting its pressure to slide* On 
top of slide are mounted the sights* the front 
one riveted and rear one dovetailed. Tn 
front end is seat for barrel shoulder. Inside 
is the barrel seat groove, which has three 
locking grooves, cut across top, which en¬ 
gage lugs on barrel* In right side near 
center is port from which are ejected empty 
shells* To rear of \)ort is seat for extractor* 
The back of slide is solid and forms the 
breech block. Through the breech block 
is a hole for the firing pin which has on its 
front a spring to hold it away from primer 
and in Its rear upper surface a notch which 
Is engaged by lock pin to hold it in place. 
In bottom of breech block near rear end is 
a notch which forms a scat for the action 
safety piece* Along the left inside of breech 
block is a slot in which the ejector works. 
On the outsides of slide (breech block) are 
cut a series of notches which form a hand¬ 
hold to retract the slide* 

The magazine consists of the case, bottom, 
spring and follower* 

* The case is of sheet metal, open at top to 
permit filling and feed of cartridges to barrel 
and closed at base by bottom piece* In 
side of case are punched holes through 
which can be seen the number of cartridges 
in magazine* Inside the case is the spring 
and above it the follower. In the back of 
case is a notch which is engaged by the 


magazine catch when magazine is in place 
in frame* These jKirts and their relative 
positions are shown in figure 4, which is a 
sectional view of the t 4 works.” 

The holster stock shown in figure 3 is 
made of fine block leather over a steel frame. 
It is lined with buckskin and is hand sewed. 

The action of the pistol in firing is as 
follows: The magazine is filled and inserted 
in the grip* To load the chamber one full 
opening and closing movement of the slide 
is made* If desired, the magazine can be 
w ithdrawn and another shell inserted, taking 
the place of the one loaded into the chamber. 
Returning the filled magazine to place in 
the grip makes S cartridges in the gun. 
While the magazine is being idled, the ham¬ 
mer should be towered to half cock as a 
sa fety precaution. 

A steady grasp is now taken on the grip, 
the gun pointed toward the target and the 
hammer fully cocked* Aim being taken, 
the trigger is pulled; the bar of the trigger 
stirrup pressing against the toe of the sear 
swings it on its pin, withdrawing sear nose 
from contact with full cock notch of hummer. 
Owing to pressure of mainspring, the ham¬ 
mer falls } strikes the firing pin which de¬ 
tonates the primer* discharging the cartridge* 

The pressure of the powder gases on dis¬ 
charge act to the rear, tending to force the 
breech block and slide back; however, as 
the gases also act forward, expelling the 
bullet and as the bullet has frictional con¬ 
tact with barrel, the rearward pressure is 
thus balanced by this forward pressure of 
gases through bullet and forward pressure 
of retractor spring until the bullet lea ves the 
barrel, allowing the barrel to remain in its 
forward position locked to the slide and 
breech block* The instant the bullet leaves 
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1 lie muzzle, the remaining rearward gas 
pressure and the inertia due to the recoil of 
the whole pistol overcome the forward 
pressure of the retractor spring and the 
barrel slide and breech block start back. 
The barrel swinging on its links and link 
pins travels back only a short way, drops 
down, unlocks itself and three teeth across 
bottom of barrel engage similar teeth in top 
of frame stopping further motion rearwards. 

The slide, receiver and breech block, freed 
from the barrel, continue their rearward 
motion, forcing the hammer kick and down 


swinging barrel up on its links, to the for¬ 
ward locked position. 

The safety piece now rises into its notch 
in bottom of breech block and as soon as 
first firing pressure on trigger is released, 
re-establishes contact between trigger and 
sear. The arm is now ready for another 
firing. This sequence of operations con¬ 
tinues as fast as trigger is pulled, the maga¬ 
zine spring and follower feeding up the 
cartridges as the action discharges and 
ejects the empties. When the last shell of 
the magazine is fired, the action remains 



FUL 5—.38 MILITARY MODEL ttiK)2 
1 Jill tail of baud. 0 indies; length of pistol, 9 inches; weight 
of pistol. 37 ounces. Capacity of magazine S shell?.; with one 
iti chamber, 9 shots. Weight, bullet, 130 grainy Initial 
velocity. 107a foot seconds; energy, 335 font pounds; penetra¬ 
tion, nine J-krth pine boards. 1'vpc action, recoil operated, 
with h>cked breech, outside hammer, side ejection. Type 
magazine, single cOmmn T inserted, detachable box. Sights, 
front, fixed barley-corn; rear, dovetailed, U-notch. Finish, 
blued; stocks, hard rubber. Price, 521,00. 


to full cock where It is held by re-engage¬ 
ment with sear nose. The first backward 
movement of breech block depresses the 
safety piece which in its turn removes the 
contact of trigger with sear, allowing sear 
spring to force sear nose into hammer notch. 

The extractor hook which is fastened in 
the right side of breech block, engaging the 
groove in head of empty shell, draws it from 
chamber and carries it to the rear until the 
slide nears its limit of travel when the 
ejector throws the shell out the port on the 
right side of receiver. The slide, reaching 
its rearmost point of travel* passes the face 
of the breech block behind the head of the 
uppermost cartridge in the magazine. 

The retractor spring now exerts its pres¬ 
sure forward on slide* causing breech block 
to push the upper cartridge ahead of it, 
from the magazine into the chamber. Hie 
cartridge being seated in the chamber, the 
pressure of retractor spring carries slide on, 


open, the slide'being held back by the slide 
stop which is pressed upwards into engage¬ 
ment with a notch in slide by the magazine 
follower. To resume firing it is necessary 
to withdraw the empty magazine and re¬ 
place it with a full one* when the slide stop 
is pressed down and the slide goes forward 



fig. 6 


inserting a cartridge into chamber and 
leaving action ready for discharge. 

To take the gun down, remove the maga¬ 
zine and shell in chamber, full cock the 
hammer, press inwards on the take down 
plug (in front of frame under barrel) until 
slide lock drops out from the left side. The 
slide is then drawn back off the frame 
leaving the barrel exposed for cleaning. 
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To remove barrel, drive out link pins from 
frame. This releases tbarrel and also take 
down plug, which with the retractor spring 
and follower may be withdrawn from seat 
in frame. 

To remove lock parts, the stocks are 
removed when all the lock parts can tie 
withdrawn by taking out their screws and 
pins. 

The assembling is done in reverse order. 


except that the stop teeth are left off the 
bottom of barrel and top of frame. 

This pistol is handled in the same manner, 
it being made in .38 caliber and changed 
merely in details to suit the smaller cartridges. 
The action in firing is also similar to the .45. 

.38 POCKET MODEL 1902 

This mode) uses the same cartridge as the 
Military Model I IN >2, and its action and 



Flu. 8— 38 POCKET MOO EL 11)02 


Lcnglfi <<. barrel, imho; length of pistol, 71 inches; 
weight 'if p Ik tot 32 ounces; cap. idly if niagarrnc, 7 shell*, with 
one in dmmher, 8 shots; weight of bullet. 130 grains. Initial 
velocity. 107.1 fnoi seconds; energy, 333 foot pounds; penetra¬ 
tion, nine pinch ptne boards, Tyjw action, recoil ojjc rated 


with lock breech, outside hummer, side ejection, Type nuttfa- 
ziTir. single column, in^tled detachable, box. Sights, front, 
fixed Wlcy-conj; rear. dove tailed, U-notch Finish, blued, 
Stockiii, hard rubber, Price. $20,00. 


When slide, etc., is in place, the slide lock 
is inserted from the left side. 

,38 MILITARY MODEL 1902 

The mechanism of this pistol, as will l>e 
seen in figure 7, is identical in design with 
but smaller than the .15 Military model, 


mechanism arc the same barring the maga¬ 
zine, which is 7-shot, a shorter barrel, 
smaller grip and the lack of the slide stop. 
The description of mechanism and firing 
of the Military will serve for this pocket 
model, except that the slide does not remain 
open after the last shell is used from 
magazine. 


[to be continued} 


See 
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THE THREE CAMERON' BROTHERS* THE BEST GUIDES ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 


the outer edge, the white under their wings 
glistening in the rising sun* And when 
they perhaps finally do swing in to the decoys, 
the little hammerless does not waver in 
wandering circles as did that first little gun, 
but there are two snappy reports from the 
quick ballistic powder and perhaps two clean 
kills, or mayhap but one, for the best of 
us wall miss even easy shots occasionally. 
And so the day passes, with a shot now and 
then, but always the bright sky overhead 
and the yellowing rice all round, and we are 
content to live even though the wail between 
chances be long. Then, with the evening 
shadows, comes the streaking flashes upward 
at the black duck and mallard that, driven 
out with the dawn of the opening day, 
have returned with darkness once more, 
seeking food and rest, 

* * * * * 

And now it is an October day—a typical 
autumn day of bright sun, westerly wind 
and crisp air. We are not now on the old 
Scugog marshes, but located in a grass blind 
among the many grass-edged channels of a 
certain widening in the St. Lawrence river. 
Wc have a paid guide—a mighty well paid 
one, by the way,—and we are sitting cosily 
ensconced in a big leather covered seat in 
the stem of a St. Lawrence skiff. It was 
a cold drive the evening before from the 
little G* T. R. station down to the river and 
a still colder row* out to the hotel on the 


island, and we sit thinking of the roast 
redhead and apple sauce we had tucked 
away on our arrival. But now the big rafts 
away up at the head of the lake are moving 
and bunches are heading down through the 
channels — canvasback, redhead, scaup, 
whistlers and all the late varieties; and they 
keep on moving all day, and consequently 
our kill grows to near the legal limit. But 
how vastly different it is now from those 
past trips to the rice-beds. Now we do only 
the actual shooting—that only, and even 
the guide will do it for you if you will allow 
hint his way; all else he does— the rowing, 
the making of the “blind/* the setting out 
of the decoys and the picking of them up, 
as well as gathering your dead duck and 
bagging them for shipment. We do not 
need touch a duck all the time w r e are there. 
But I fancy all sportsmen who are wildfowl 
shooters will agree with the writer in saving 
the work incident to the getting of good 
bags is more than half the fun. The build¬ 
ing of one's blind or hide, after selecting 
the most likely location, used to be in itself 
sport,—-while all the other accompanying 
items, such as attending to the decoys, 
using the call, gathering the “kills” and 
lying them together all these went into one 
grand ensemble in making up the sweet 
memories of days afield on the marsh or in 
the blind with the duck in September or 
October. 
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BIG GAME RIFLES 

Bv CHARLES NEWTON 


N this department, and in 
the corresponding depart- 
menu of the diderent 
sporting magazines are 
occa s iona II v f< i un dart ic l es 
upon subjects pertaining 
to shooting which beat 
the mark of having been 
written, not from personal experience but 
from 3 deas gain ed in rea din g gun ca ta log ucs, 
books, magazine articles by other sportsmen, 
etc,, and we at once set the writers down 
as “catalogue experts” and give their ideas 
short shrift accordingly; and this is well, as 
a general thing. 

No one has manifested less patience with 
the catalogue expert than has the writer, 
therefore, no doubt, some will be surprised 
to see him voluntarily enter these ranks. 
The only circumstances which he can urge 
in mitigation of the offense are two;- first, 
that he fully and frankly confesses the sin 
in the beginning, that no one may be misled 
thereby, and second, that his position may 
give him some information which, although 
second hand, may enable him to draw some 
conclusion* of value. 

In the trial of a law suit the men chosen 
as jurymen are always men who have no 
knowledge of the merits of the suit until the 
trial begins. The parties then call their 
witnesses who give their testimony pro and 
con. The jurymen listen to it all and it is 
upon their verdict, based solely upon what 
Others have told them, that Lhe judgment 
is finally rendered, the actual facts estab¬ 
lished. the rights of the parties adjusted 
and the money paid. 

The writer has never hunted big game, 
has never, in fact, seen a deer wild in the 
woods, owing to the obligations imposed 
by a certain roll top desk, clients who will 
insist upon getting into trouble at incon¬ 
venient seasons, ubiquitous terms of court 
presided over by judges who fail to appreciate 
the demands of the open season, etc., but 
he has read a great deal and thought a great 


deal more upon the subject, and, like the 
juryman above mentioned, has had the 
benefit of the testimony of most writers of 
sporting books from Sir Samuel Baker to 
Theodore Roc sevek, and a host of magazine 
contributors, incidentally noting the sum 
mijig up nf such writers as "Big Bore Trank" 
and E, C, Crossman in their great specialty 
"The Pumpkin vs, the Mat Pin;” therefore, 
despite the lack of personal experience, he 
ventures err opinion upon the proper rifles 
for shooting some species of big game. 
Opinions differ very materially regarding 
the power of rifles suitable for use on big 
game, and will always differ owing to the 
different experiences of different sportsmen, 
these in turn being due to the different 
placing of the shots, the difference in the 
vitality of the individual game shot and 
many other dements entering into the 
problem. Almost anv kind of American 
game can be killed by almost any kind t f 
American rifle // the hulk1 he properly placed 
but as we cannot always- place it properly 
we use a bullet having a surplus of power 
over that absolutely necessary to kill if 
rightly applied, and the great question Is to 
determine the proper amount of this surplus. 
Upon this point the views of the English 
and American sportsmen have long differed— 
although they seem to l* coming somewhat 
mure closely together since the advent of 
the high power smokeless rifle the origin 
of the difference being in the point of view. 

The American sportsman is practically a 
lineal descendant of the American colonist 
and backwoodsman. The latter preferred 
a small lx>re rifle because it was far more 
economical nf powder and lead, which were 
expensive and hard to procure, and game 
was so plenty that he had rather lose a 
wounded deer occasionally than burn un 
necessary powder to throw unnecessary lead. 
The manufacturers of rifles naturally recog¬ 
nized and catered to this preference, so the 
American rifle was of small bore and slight 
power, and a century of progress has hot 
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completely eradicated the ideal first formed 
through necessity. 

The Englishman, on the other hand, if 
he was a s]K>rtsmaa ;<t all was in comparu- 
livety good financial iircumsutnces and the 
extra expense of large charges of powder 
and lead cut no figure, and as he usually 
hunted somewha t dangerous game, he wanted 
a rifle which, above all things, would stop 
what it hit and do it quick. Hence he 
preferred the large bores of great power 
and his manufacturers built them accord¬ 
ingly. Therefore the ideas and ideals of 
the two classes differed radically. 

At the present time the Englishman is 
recognizing the advantages of a little less 
weight of ride and ammunition even at some 
sacrifice of power, while the American is 
coining to see the advantages of a weapon 
which will kill quickly and surely, even 
though it be of greater power than grandad's* 

Nevertheless we still hear, or see, the 
remark that it is more sportsmanlike to use 
a rifle of comparatively small power than 
one of the rain makers. 

I disagree with this* li will be conceded 
that if we must kill as noble a specimen of 
Gcd’s creatures as a deer, an elk or a moose, 
the least expiation we can offer is to kill it 
as quickly and painlessly as |possible; that 
instant death is better than long suffering 
from a wound not sufficient to kill at once. 
It requires less stamina or hardihood to 
carry a light ri lie than a heavy one, less * kill 
to shoot it with the same degree of accuracy 
and less nerve to stand up against the recoil, 
therefore 1 maintain that it is ju*t as sports¬ 
manlike, and a great deal more humane to 
Use a weapon of such power that an animal 
fairly struck is killed at once than one with 
which the bullet must be placed in exactly 
the right spot or the animal is lost to the 
hunter and left to die a lingering death, 


while the sportsman (?) goes off to kill or 
wound, as the case may he, another animal. 

But to return to the question of what is 
the proper [.tower of ride. We have seen 
even ritle from the 25—20 to the .4115 enthusj 
astically recommended as being just the 
thing for deer and it may be profitable to 
glance for a moment at what is expected of 
a deer ride by the American sportsman. 

As a fair sample of what Is considered 
efficiency in a deer ride I will refer to Mr. 
T. S, Van Dyke, one of our greatest author¬ 
ities on deer shooting, and quote from his 
work, "The Still Hunter,” as follows:— 

"To hit a running deer in any part of the 
body at <i«y distance h a fir>t class shot. 

"To hit at 150 yards anywhere within 
ten inches.of the center of the shoulder 
iif a standing deer or antelope, or strike 
the body anywhere at 200 yards, is a fust 
class shot. .... 

14 A shot anywhere in a circle of six inches 
around the point of the shoulder will often 
drop a deer, at once, hit! is more likely to let 
him run from 50 to 200 yards f and sometimes 
half a mile or more. Shot above the center 
of the shoulders, or in the brisket only, a 
deer may run for miles. Shot anywhere 
between five inches back of the shoulder 
and the hams a deer may run all day if kept 
going. Shot in the haunch, the deer may 
run all day, depending upon the veins, bones, 
etc., that are touched by the ball. 

"The worst of all shots and ihe most 
common one in all shooting at long standing 
shots and at game running crosswise is what 
is called the ‘paunch shot ! 1 Every shot 
from the fifth rib to the hip joint nearly 
hall the bndy of the animal—may be prade- 
ally regarded as a ‘paunch shot, 1 A deer 
or antelope can run for miles when thus 
shot*” 
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The above 3s quoted as being a fair 
sample of American ideas upon the question 
of what rifle is sufficiently powerful for deer. 
The standard is not high and one can de¬ 
termine, from a comparison of the skill 
required to make a certain hit and the effect 
of the hit when made, about what percentage 
of wounded deer escape to die a lingering 
death, or give a long stern chase before 
they are brought to big* 

The foregoing quotation was written 
before the day of high power smokeless 
rides, and the statements made would not 
be applicable to cartridges of a power vary¬ 
ing from the 30-30 to the 30-40 and the 
writer believes, from what he has learned 
from others, that no rifle of less power than 
the former should ever be used on game as 
large as white tailed deer* 

The .30-30 cartridge, U. M* C loading, 
has a muzzle energy of approximately 1500 
foot pounds and, assuming the above opinion 
that it is the least powerful cartridge suitable 
for use on white tailed deer is correct, we 
will ascertain a suitable cartridge for elk 
and moose* 

Unless the bullet strikes a nerve center 
such as the brain, spinal cord or heart or 
disables the animal bv breaking bones so 
as to prevent its running, death, if sudden* 
must be brought about by the nervous 
shock, and the extent of the nervous shock 
necessary to kill is to a great extent propor¬ 
tional to the size of the animal, 

A white tailed buck weighing 200 pounds 
is proportionately about as large a specimen 
of his kind, as is a bull elk weighing 500 
pounds or a moose weighing 900 pounds. 
Assuming all three animals to have the same 
degree of vitality, to produce upon the elk 
the same proportionate effect as produced 
upon the deer by the ,30-30 cartridge one 
must use a cartridge having 2£ times the 
muzzle energy of the *80-30 or 3750 foot 
pounds, and ujkhi the moose, which is 4£ 
times as heavy as the deer, one having a 
muzzle energy of 6750 foot pounds. 

Of course if the bullet is planted in a 
vital spot a .22 short will kill a moose as 
quickly as it will a deer, but, judging from 
Mr. Van Dyke’s estimate and the reports 
of returned hunters, they do not all go to 
the aforesaid vital spot and the proper 
basis for calculation is upon a shot placed 
well in the body anywhere from neck to 
hips. Under these conditions T thing it fair 


to assume, as above, that the power required 
to develop sufficient nervous shock to pro¬ 
duce a given effect varies about as the size 
of the animal; this being based, of course, 
upon the assumption that some form of 
expanding bullet be used so the energy of 
the bullet lie expended upon the body of 
the animal struck. 

li lam correct in this, we have no car¬ 
tridge used in American repeating hunting 
riffes which will produce upon elk, struck 
anywhere except in one of the nerve centers, 
a shock proportionate to that of the *30-30 
upon a deer since the most powerful, the 
■405 Winchester, has but a little over 3200 
foot pounds energy; a little less than the 
proportionate amount for elk and a little 
less than one-half the amount for moose* 

Our English cousins have, in the past, 
preferred large bore double barreled rifles 
for game of this class, although they are 
now beginning to flirt with the repeaters 
somewhat, and, since no repeater now made 
carries a cartridge developing over about 
4,000 foot pounds energy, the question has 
arisen, in the writer’s mind at least, whether 
it is not better to have an amply powerful 
first shot from a single or double barrel 
than to have a large number of subsequent 
shots; each of less power, at command* 

Some time ago the writer had built a 
Winchester single shot rifle, *45 caliber, 
using the ,45-7(1 metal cased and soft point 
bullets with the ,45-125 Winchester express 
shell, giving a muzzle velocity of 2050 feet 
per second to the 500 grain bullet and 
2250 feet to the 405 grain bullet. The 
muzzle energy is about 4500 foot pounds, or 
about the same as the English, .450 cordite 
rifles. He has never had a chance to try 
it on big game, but if he ever does make a 
trip after grizzly bear, elk or moose, unless 
he changes his mind very much in the 
meantime, this is the rifle which will go as 
he understands that this game usually offers 
a s km ding shot at first and would prefer 
the chances of knocking them down to stay 
down at the first shot with this bullet, to the 
subsequent shots at the running game with 
a repeater, since in the latter case the diffi¬ 
culty of hitting the bounding elk, moose or 
bear is aggravated by the comparative 
inefficiency of the bullet if a hit* except in a 
nerve center, is scored. And one can reload 
a Winchester single shot quite rapidly too, 
if need be* 



THE Ah WINCHESTER FITTED WITH A MAXIM SILEXCEk 


The rifle in question weighs but <H pounds 
with 3Q-inch barrel, but the cartridges are 
considerably heavier than those for a re- 
[*e;vter, but you do not need so many of 
them, and if the outfit does weigh a little 
more than the modem repeaters, one may 
| not have to carry it so many miles, or so 
many days, or Indulge in long chases after 
wounded game in order to annex that head 
i or rug which may be the object of the 
j chase’ since with the less powerful rifles the 
first game tired at may escape wounded and 
the hunter must either track it down or 
look up another. 

Napdfeon is stated to have once said that 
in tiring on a mob if he used grape shot first 
he might not need the blank cartridges, so, 
while with the single shot rifle one does not 
! have a magazine full of cartridges ready for 
punching holes in the atmosphere, yet, if 
the first shot kills quick and clean, he does 
, not need the others, if a man cannot hit 
I with the first shot his chance with the others 
is small, so it would seem to be good policy 
to make that first shot just as effective as it 
can be made and depend less u|um its 
! successors. 

The largest game in this country has been 
killed with rifles of small power when the 
bullet has been properly placed, and from 
this fact many seem to think that any rifle 
which has killed such game is big enough 
for such game, but I contend that what 
should be used is a rifle powerful enough 
to kill, quickly and cleanly, not when the 
bullet is properly placed, but when the bullet 
is placed where the sport sat a a of average skill 
| can be reasonably sure of placing it. If fur¬ 
ther argument upon this point Is needed it 
is found by referring to ex-president Roose¬ 
velt’s story of his recent African trip, now- 
running in Scribner's, in whi;h there is 
scarcely a number but contains descriptions 


of shooting antelope, giraffe, etc., with a 
New Springfield or a .405 Winchester and 
having to hit them time after time before 
they would drop, frequently running them 
down with a horse. It would have been 
far better, from the standpoint of the game 
at least, to have given them one bullet from 
his .450 Holland rifle and ended their 
suffering at once. 

Of course, the delivering against heavy 
game of shots sufficiently powerful to kill 
quickly and cleanly at once introduces the 
question of the comfort of the man behind 
the gun. Any increase in the energy of the 
bullets brings a corresponding increase in 
recoil, and this must be taken up either with 
increased weight of the rifle or increased 
blow on the shoulder, and thus the question 
of practicability of using cartridges of cer¬ 
tain ] lower comes in* 

However, modern progress has intervened 
to a certain extent to modify this proposi¬ 
tion as the writer learned when he attached 
a Maxim silencer to the .45 caliber high 
power rifle above mentioned. 

No silencers had, to the best of the writer’s 
knowledge, been built for anything like this 
power rifle, so the writer procured one 
adapted to the .45-70 Springfield cartridge 
and cutting off four inches from the end of 
the barrel of the rifle, leaving it twenty-six 
inches long, the silencer was attached and a 
test showed that as nearly as could be 
estimated the recoil of the weapon was re¬ 
duced about fifty per cent., being about 
equivalent tb that of the .35 caliber Win¬ 
chester model of 1895, and while still a 
strenuous cartridge — one which can lie fired 
without discomfort. 

The writer has used the Maxim silencer 
for a little over a year, using it on a high 
power rifle, and in using one adapted to the 
cartridge with which it is used, found the 
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sound very much reduced and accuracy not 
interfered with in the least when it was 
properly attached, but the reduction of noise 
he considers U > 1 >e a matter of s muII import¬ 
ance, The important feature is the reduce 
tiiin of concussion and recoil and in this 
regard the silencer is, on heavy rifles, almost 
invaluable^ 

A rifle, in order to be practical for large 
game, must be of comparatively light weight 
so as to be readily portable and it must not 
produce such a recoil as to lead to flinching 
or inaccurate shooting through gun-shvness 
and the application of the silencer, which, 
as we understand, was originally intended 
to merely reduce the sound of the explosion, 
seems to be very valuable for this purpose 
also, since the entire rilie above mentioned 
us now put up weighs but about nine pounds 
and will deliver 4600 foot pounds muzzle 
energy without discomfort to the shooter 


t )f course, the cartridges used weigh con¬ 
siderably more than those for the smaller 
calibers, but we think this is more than 
oiTsel by the reduced number of cartridges 
needed, as one fair hit is sufficient to do the 
business and this one cartridge for this rifle 
weighs considerably less than the magazine 
full ordinarily tired at large game from the 
smaller bores, therefore we think pound for 
pound sufficient cartridges for this rifle 
weigh less than sufficient cartridges for a less 
powerful rifle, it would seem that Mr* 
Maxim’s efforts to do away with the report 
of the rifle would have as aTiet result the 
making practicable of the use of rifles of far 
greater power and consequently superior 
killing capabilities than those heretofore in 
use. 

Here’s to the rifle which is sufficient!)' 
powerful to do its work quickly, cleanly 
and painlessly. 


GOING HOME 

By MILDRED TRAVERS ANDERSON 

The family is going home to-day 
Quite soon we’ll all be on our way 
And oh, 1 hale so much to go 
Because I love the country so, 

I hate to leave the bubbling brook, 

The quite shady orchard nook, 

The big rop swing, the bees and things, 
The pigeones with the trailing wings. 

The loft, the shady swimming pool, 

The forest paths so dim and cool, 

I hate so much to leave it all— 

< )h dear, why must there be a Fall? 

ill say good-bye right here, clear friends, 
For over there the roadway bends 
And everything is lost to view 
The barns, the gate, the lane and you. 

Good-bye dear house, good-bye, good-bye, 
Dear hills, and smiling sky, 

Good l>ve to all the birds that sing; 
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A SAVAGE FACTORY TEST 


Bv PASCAL DE ANGELTS 


HE title l s accurate. In 
the vernacular, it was 

simply fierce. From ten 
years' experience with self 
loading pistols, 1 have 

acquired a deeply seated 
distrust to their reliability 
and therefore I am by im 
means a lenient critic of their performance, 
but 1 believe in giving everything a square 
deal, even an automatic pistol, and 1 said 
at the time, and 1 repeat now, that in this 
test the gun was not given a square deal 
Judge for yourself. Last month the .45 

caliber Savage pistols that had been issued 

to troops for Held test were returned to the 
factory to have improved magazines 
fitted to them. The ears and upper 
edges of these magazines are so constructed 
as to present a very much larger portion of 
the head of the cartridge to the face of the 
breech-plug in the closing movement, thus 
guiding the cartridge into the chamber with 
greater accuracy, and, so far as my observa¬ 
tion goes, absolutely preventing the form 
of jam caused by the loaded cartridge failing 
to center in the chamber, and wedging 
between barrel and bolt This improved 
magazine necessitated a very slight change 
in the shape of the extractor. 

On the 13th of June, Mr. Ad rlance, the 
president of the company, asked me if l 
could come down to the factory and see one 
of the pistols shot a thousand rounds for 
endurance, 1 went, and if 1 came to scoff, 
1 certainly remained to pray. 

The pistol selected for test was factory 
number 43, and it showed the results of 
very hard usage by troops. In fact, it looked 
as though it had been through several very 
bloody wars. It was equipped with the 
new magazines, but the new extractors were 
not completed at that time, and it had its 
old extractor, cut to lit. The ammunition 
was U, M. C. factory loaded, made to meet 
government specifications, with 230 grain 
bullet, and giving 800 foot-seconds velocity. 


The firing was done by a pistol expert 
employed in the testing room, Mr. Ad nance, 
Mr. Chadwick and Mr, Wood, and i fired 
a few magazines full myself. And the way 
that gun was shot was an outrage! Did 
they fire deliberately, allowing the arm to 
cool after each series of fifty rounds?” 
Not much I There was a state league base¬ 
ball game going on across the street, and 
they wanted to get over and see the last few 
innings. Therefore the gun had to hustle. 
They shot at the rate of two to three shots 
per second or faster— I held a watch on them 
part of the time—and just as fast as they 
could drop an empty magazine out and slip 
a loaded one in. When the gun got so hot 
that it was impossible to hold it in the hand, 
Mr, Adriance cooled it by splashing cold 
watefr all over the barrel and bolt, and they 
went right on as fast as ever. Mr. Adriance 
shot several magazines full with the gun 
upside down—he pulled with his little finger, 
and in order to compress the grip-safety 
with his thumb got his wrist so near to the 
course of the recoiling boll that 1 was certain 
it would cut him every shot, though some¬ 
how it didn’t—just to show me the gun 
would function perfectly that way. I bear 
witness—it certainly did. 

There was exactly one jam in the thousand 
rounds. It was said, before commencing 
the shooting, that it was by no means certain 
that the strength of the altered extractor was 
sufficient, and that they expected it to 
break at the point where it had been weak¬ 
ened by cutting, and sometime during the 
firing of the eighth hundred, the ejected 
shells, instead of going up and forward, 
and landing about twenty-five feet in front 
of the operator, as they had Wen doing all 
along—the gun is said to ‘‘throw the empties 
into the enemy’s camp”—began to go straight 
up in the air. Mr. Chadwick at once said 
that the extractor had broken, but the firing 
was continued without any interruption, 
and three more magazines full were fired 
before trouble developed. Then a fired 
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shell jammed with its head against the rear 
end of the barrel and the lower edge of its 
mouth against the face of the breech* This 
jam was instantly corrected by turning the 
gun upside down and retracting the bolt, 
when the shell dropped dear, and bring 
could have been resumed immediately, but 
it was then determined to put in another 
extractor, which was done. The chief func¬ 
tion of the extractor seems to be to guide 
the shell accurately against the ejector, so 
that it will be ejected with the proper degree 
of force and in the right direction, and the 
arm seems to operate surprisingly well with 


impressed, not only by the wonderful 
certain action of the arm, and the great dur¬ 
ability and efficiency of the self loading 
mechanism, but also’ by the total lack of 
enthusiasm over this remarkable perform¬ 
ance shown by Mr. Adrknce and the 
others. They were frankly bored and in a 
hurrv to get the thing over with. The ex¬ 
pected absolute certainty of action, and 
the fact that they got it didn't seem to please 
them much, or surprise them at all, I have 
great respect for Mr. Adriance. He is 
emphatically a practical man who I relieves 
in a tough'gun, No gun is ever petted and 



out it. The gun worked perfectly for about 
a hundred rounds more, when one of the 
points of ihe grip-safety broke. This grip- 
safety, of course* is not a necessary part of 
the arm’s mechanism, and the makers justlv 
consider it a handicap to the arm, and an 
unnecessary complication, but the ordnance 
office insisted that the pistols be equipped 
with it. The arm was not disabled in other 
respects, however, and the insertion of a 
small fillet permitted the firing of the remain¬ 
ing rounds to he continued without a hitch 
of any sort. 

To appreciate the severity of this test, 
one should have seen it. 1 was particularly 


coddled and nursed along through anv 
tests of his. 

There is, of course, one thing to bear in 
mind in considering all this. The ammuni¬ 
tion was approximately perfect. Whether 
this gun* or anv automatic* could have 
done as well with inferior ammunition 
is very improbable, but the Savage 
is a wonder in handling ammunition with 
deformed and mutilated bullets, 1 have 
tired and seen tired a very large number of 
cartridges which have been culled out at the 
factory as defective, in the M2 caliber pistols, 
and I have yet to see a jam caused by 
them. 








A SAUER-MAUSER FOR THE MODEL 
1906 CARTRIDGE 


ANY riflemen will 
pleased to learn that 
Sauer-Mauser rifle taking 
the Vn i ted S ta tes t jo vern - 
ment Model 1006 car¬ 
tridge has entered the 
market and can be ob¬ 
tained from the importers 
in this country* Under date of June 29th, 
Shoverling, Daly & Gales, of New York, 
write that they had received a sample of this 
rifle* No doubt a shipment of them will 
follow soon, and then every one desiring this 
rifle may obtain one. It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary that space be taken up here to describe 
the Sauer-Mauser rifle and lire United States 
Government 1906 cartridge, as most readers 
of Outer's Book are more or less familiar 
with both, either from having seen or used 
the rifle as built for the foreign cartridges, 
and having seen or used the cartridges as 
made for the New Springfield, or by having 
read the many articles which have appeared 
in these columns bearing upon each* Suffice 
to say, that the rifle is the regulation sporting 
model 1899 Sauer Mauser adapted to the 
1906 Government cartridge* The rifle may 
be had in the 20-inch length of barrel, 
weighing Of pounds, or in the 24-inch 
length of barrel, weighing 7$ pounds, ap¬ 
proximately. It may also be had. with the 
regular “Quick Demountable'" Voigtlaender 
Telescope Sight, the same as has been fur¬ 
nished on these rifles for the foreign cartridges* 
The reason for the bringing out of this rifle 
are so many and so apparent that they 
scarcely need recounting here either. What 
man of the National Guard, the National 
Rifle Association, or affiliated bodies, has 
not longed for his Springfield in the sporting 
model? Many td us have gone so far as to 
have one remodeled (when we have been so 
fortunate as hi have been allowed two) at 
great expense fur sporting purposes* If a 
really good slock has been made out of a 


creditable piece of walnut, cither foreign 
or domestic, and any fair degree of finish 
has been given the barrel, receiver, and metal 
parts, alt properly browned in the process 
of remudeling the rough military model to 
the sporting model, it has cost as much as 
the new Sauer Mauser will be sold for m 
this country. The fact that the New .Spring- 
field is not issued to citizens who are net 
members of a branch of the military or c f 
the National Rifle Association w ill no longer 
be cause for regret, as even those who arc 
allowed the New Springfield, and have them, 
will !>e better pleased with the highly refined 
sporting model “Springfield,” as the Sauer 
Mauser might be termed. As every one 
knows, the Springfield is a Mauser, modi¬ 
fied in some of the very small details — the 
action and its operation being identical in 
general* The beauty, symmetry, balance, 
finish, smoothness of operation and extreme 
high quality of material used in the barrel, 
the great precision and care with which the 
rifling and boring is done by the German 
manufacturers, and the proverbial disregard 
of cost in the interest of the production -of 
the finest jxjssible article, which is character¬ 
istic of the German manufacturer, will all 
appeal to the fancier of a fine rifle as em¬ 
bodied in the Sauer-Mauser. The fact that 
the cartridges (the only expense of rifle 
shooting that is of real consequence) are 
those with which the military marksmen 
are familiar, and more or less well known to 
every rifleman in the land, whether he has 
used them or not, and which have demon¬ 
strated their superiority in accuracy, range, 
execution, and all round utility as a sporting 
and big game cartridge, and last, but not 
least, are obtainable at home duty-free, is 
abundant reason for this combination to 
spring into immediate favor with American 
sportsmen and big game hunters. To the 
above may be added the comforting thought 
that the 5 0G cartridge is provided with non- 
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mercuric primers, and loaded with a [xuvder 
that causes les* corrosion than Cordite, or 
other explosives used bv most foreign manu¬ 
facturers of arm and ammunition, and 
also the new lubricant for the bullet which 
insures against early destruction of the 
barrel for accuracy. 

The Outer's Book for August contains a 
letter front .Mr. Crossman In which he 
challenges my former statement that I am 
the original champion of the Sauer Mauser 
I IK)6 Govern men t ('a rtridge combination , 
and lays claim to that distinction for him¬ 
self. He offers as evidence the statement 
that he forwarded a cartridge-case, some 
bullets, and a drawing to Sauer & Son 
something over a year ago, with a request 
for a ride for that cartridge. He very 
modeslly yields me the empty honor after 
making his claim to it and attempting to 
establishing his prior right. While it was the 
rifle and not any honor that I started out 


benefit and edification of American sports¬ 
men, and T f, myself, have not thought it in 
the least humiliating to declare my identity 
as a “Crossman convert” as regards the 
“Bolt vs. Lever Action” controversy, I do 
not mean by this that f have been con¬ 
vinced of the truth of every statement made 
by-him during the time of this controversy, 
but that he was right in the main, and that 
he had brought forth thoughts and facts 
that had not appeared to the minds of many 
of our number who accepted our domestic 
arms as all that was desirable, because we 
knew of nothing better. 1 might qualify this 
a little by saying that I had been curious 
concerning the arms used by famous hunters 
in Africa and India — having read much 
after such men as Selous, Major Powell 
Cotton, and others. This led me to a sort 
of self-instruction concerning rifles, and I 
procured every catalogue of all the English 
and German and Austrian arms manufac- 
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after when 1 entered these columns, 1 would 
just say that 1 really did feel the sanje satis¬ 
faction that any one feels when he thinks 
he has accomplished something for the 
good of the fraternity to which he belongs, 
when it was made known to me that this 
combination was an accomplished fact and 
the ritie in the reach of every brother rifle 
crank in America, and I am just weak 
enough to acknowledge that satisfaction, 
Then, I am just contentious enough about 
the matter, in a very kindly way, to produce 
the evidence which I have at hand to estab¬ 
lish my rather proud claim. However, be 
fore entering upon this evidence I wish to 
say for Mr. Crossman's information, that I 
am not desirous of robbing him of the mam 
honors which are due him for Ids reallv 
superior knowledge of firearms and am muni 
don, and for the trenchant manner in which 
he has brought many things to light for the 


Hirers that 1 could gel a line on. This 
research fed me back across the Atlantic 
in my corresj h mdem e to Quebec, and the 
Ross ride, which has recently come in for 
Mr. Crossman’s greatest fund of encomiums 
and most impressive and expressive qualify¬ 
ing ad jectives. iiut more o f that furlhor tm. 

Now as regards the evidence concerning 
my claim to being “the original champion 
of the Sauer Mauser Model 1900 Cartridge 
combination;” it was in the Fall of 190S 
that 1 first conceived the idea, and was 
impressed with the desire for this combina¬ 
tion. At Camp Logan (Chicago) where we 
members of the Illinois State Ride Asso¬ 
ciation had the privilege of the Government 
ride range, and the right to eonq>ete for 
honors and prises with the military, it was 
no! unusual for many of us to take our 
Mannlichers, Mausers, Winchesters. Rem in g 
ton Automatics and other sporting rifles to 
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the range to try them out. With all the 
discussion and speculation and tests that 
are incident to this kind of exj>erience, and 
comparing of the several different high- 
power cartridges as to range, accuracy and 
desirability from every point of view, it was 
easily determined and agreed upon between 
practically all of us who thus took part in 
this kind of thing, that the United States 
t fovemment 1906 cartridge had all the others 
beaten by far. However, the ride that it 
was made for was a military arm, and could 
not lie obtained in the sporting model It 
is true that the Model 1895 Winchester for 
the ,06 cartridge was then on the market, 
but it did not appeal to those who knew the 
advantages of the bolt action, gained by 
experience at the rifle ranges. Truly, there 
are some who really like it, and seem to 
derive the same satisfaction from its use as 
I do from my bolt action rifles. After all 
there is much in what strikes the fancy 
of a person to shape his desires and his 
actions regarding everything, including rifles. 
At the same time it was also pretty gener¬ 
ally conceded by every one of our party 
that the Sauer-Mauser rifle had many points 
over all the other rifles in those things that 
go to make up the perfect sporting rifle— 
which points are enumerated to greater 
length than necessary in another part of 
this letter. Naturally then, it would occur 
to some of us to think of a rifle and cartridge 
combination that would incorporate the best 
of both, and it occurred to me that it would 
be the acme of perfection to have a Sauer- 
Mauser rifle to shoot the 1906 cartridge. 
Following up that thought with*a letter to 
some friends, I found that almost every 
one to whom it was mentioned thought it 
would be a tine combination, and expressed 
a desire for such a rifle. Among that 
number to whom I wrote was Dr. A la rs ton, 
of Minneapolis, a friend of Mr, Grossman's 
and mine, and 1 do not make it as a statement, 
but it would be easy to suspect that Dr, 
Mars ton passed the word along to Mr, 
Grossman, as I asked him to do. on account 
of his personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Crossman, and my knowledge of this fact. 
It was my object, as 1 have said, to get the 
rifle, and nnt to extract any honor from going 
into prini aland it- However* I did not see 
anything in any of the sporting magazines 
from Mr. Grossman bearing u]nm the suit 
ject x and Dr. Maiston did not say anything 


to me in any of his letters about his having 
referred the matter to Mr, Crossmao, so 
the matter dragged along all spring and 
summer till fall. I then concluded to use 
my Springfield on my big game hunt to the 
Clearwater Country of Idaho last fall, 
which I did—taking with me the first two 
hundred cartridges that ever came to Chi¬ 
cago of the 1906 Model Government loaded 
with soft-point bullets, as made by the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company. Upon 
my return after that hunt, in December, 
1909, I wrote Schoveriing, Daly & Gales, 
of New York, (the American agents for 
Sauer & Son) asking them to hike the 
matter up with the manufacturers. They 
replied that they then had the matter up 
with Sauer & &;ns regarding their making 
the Mauser for the United States Govern¬ 
ment Rimless Model 1903 —and saying 
further that they had proceeded in that way 
because the 1903 was made in the sorting 
cartridges, whereas the 1906 was purely a 
military cartridge, and the sharp-pointed 
bullet was unfit for sporting purposes. I 
replied to that letter with such arguments 
as those who are informed, would imagine 
at once—-including the statement that spurt¬ 
ing cartridges w-ere now' made for the 1906 
as well as the 1903, and, the large array of 
evidence concerning the advantages of the 
1906 in accuracy, velocity, range, less lia¬ 
bility to cupro nickel fouling, which neces¬ 
sitated its adoption by the Government 
after discarding the 1903 because of its many 
faults. Though this date was some time 
before we began to get reports from Col. 
Roosevelt as to the effectiveness of the 
1906 on big game in Africa, we had already 
begun to get reports from Captain McNabb 
and other soldier-hunters who had had 
occasion to try the Springfield on big game, 
and had found It a revelation, even with 
the sharp printed regulation military bullet. 
1 also used this argument effectively, and 
further pointed out the fact that hundreds 
of military riflemen who were using the 
Springfield would quickly adopt the sport¬ 
ing Sauer -Mauser for sporting purposes if 
it could be obtained for the 1906 cartridge. 
In reply to this letter to the importers I 
received their reply, stating that they had 
weighed the matter carefully, and had come 
to the conclusion that ray arguments were 
sound, and that they had that day forwarded 
Sauer & Son some 1906 cartridges by express. 
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with their request that they make their 
experiments with the 1906 cartridge instead 
of the 1903, as per their former request, 
from time to time this correspondence has 
had new life given it by such reports from 
the users of the 1906 cartridge in the game 
fields as X could get hold of* including 


rifle through some catalogues and data 
which I sent to Dr. Mnrston, in much the 
same manner as he appears to have origin 
ally Uiken hold of the idea of the Sauer 
Mauser 1906 cartridge combination* I would 
not express myself as saving so for a fact. 
He is entitled to whatever honor attaches 



several references to Colonel Roosevelt's 
wonderful experiences, and forwarding them 
to the importers. They very kindly and 
courteously kept me busy with their part of 
the business, and as a result, they wrote me 
on June 29th that Sauer & Sun had for 
warded them the first one of these rifles, 
and asked we if i, wanted it on my order, 
which was placed with them last December, 
saying also, that they hud given me the first 
call on the first one of these rifles because I 
had been the first to request them to make 
it* So much for the evidence from my 
point of view, as to who really is "The < >rig- 
inal Champion }> of thT combination. 

It is offered with no diminution of my 
regard for Mr, ( rossman as a writer and 
authority on firearms, but merely to con¬ 
vince him that, though some of us sometimes 
get into print concerning things that lay 
next our hearts as sportsmen and rifle cranks 
with the idea of creating a sentiment that 


to the origin of his discovery without inter¬ 
ference from me,- or even the advancement 
of the smallest statement to the contrary of 
my impressions. However, I remember a 
reference in one of Dr. Mars ton *s letters to 
the very matter t:f which Mr. Cross man 
calls me to account, that is, that the Ros> 
.280 falls off rapidly at the extreme ranges. 
1 was under the impression that Mars ton 
took Lhis cue from Crossman, as Mansion, 
like myscl f, . s i a rcely e ve r ven t ured a n y re ma r ks 
concerning ball is lies. 1 will not say, how¬ 
ever, that Mars ton quoted Crossman in this, 
T-et that be as it may, Mr. Crossman seems 
to have the faculty of “reversing himself” 
with the readiness and agility that the 
Timed Suites Supreme Court has regarding 
the income tax. and other minor things like 
that. 1 will give him credit with being 
honest, even in that, for while he maintained 
less than a year ago that the Sisley matches 
were lost one occasion because i f our 



will yield the desired result, it does not 
follow that the object might be to rival him 
or to detract from his pre-eminence in that 
sphere, IIis recent articles regarding the 
Ross riile have been very full of interest to 
me, and while I might feel that he might 
have gotten his first impressions of this 


boys having used rifles hired larger than the 
bullets, he now discovers that the Ross rifle 
which has done such wondernus things at 
this wondrous match-ground is also bored 
larger than the bullets it uo. i s. Verily men's 
minds do change. It were better thus 
though, than to stick to a wrong simply 
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because il was espoused in the beginning, 
and held la, despite the truth. A descendant 
from the proverbially "epic minded Scotch”, 
I am aware of this tendency, which seems 
to tie characteristic of that race, and to the 
best of mv ability I guard against it. 1 am 
of the belief that it takes a better man to 
acknowledge it when lie is found to be in 
the wrong, than to tight and die for a prin 
ciple that is wrong, no matter how well 
grounded it may lie in his prejudices and 
traditions* The more gracefully and frankly 
and openly and unreservedly the acknowledg¬ 
ment, the greater evidence of the true man. 
With all of this said, I wish to say further, 
that if I have made a mistake in any, or all 
of my statements regarding any or all of 
the things touched upon in my letters, 1 
onlv need to have them pointed out to me 
to acknowledge them like the 1>esl man 1 
know how to be. On the other hand,— 
like the Scotch again.—if I ha ve every reason 
to believe that I am right, and the other 
fellow wrong, I am inclined to be a little 
bull-headed and “know it belief than any 
body else.” At any rate, Gentlemen;— we 
have the rifle, and I am glad. 


I note the return of our old friend of the 
fraternity to printr—W. A, Linklclter. He 
also wishes to take a few kinks out ot my 
inadvertant remark concerning the Jeffery 
.600 bore rifle* 1 am glad he did. But I 
think he will find that L made no reference 
to the figures, “.GOO,” as relating to the 
weight of the bullet, hi England, as in 
this country, the first decimals in the reading 
of calibers always apply to the caliber, and 
not to the powder charge or weight of bullet 
The unit in both countries being hundredths 
of an inch, and decimals thereof/ the third 
figure Ijeing, of course, thousandths. I agree 
with Mr. Linkletter that it might possibly 
be superfluous to add on the last naught, 
as confusing to many who read it, but I 
think it would be much better still if instead 
of the third naught they would use the deci¬ 
mal expressing the actual bore of the ritlc 
or the diameter of the bullet. For instance, 
there is quite a difference in the actual 
diameters of the several -ha calibers as 
adopted by the various American manufac¬ 
turers for their rifles, and the use of the 
third decimal to designate this difference 
would not be amiss. 


THE CALL 

By PERCY M. CUSHING 

Last night he saw the twilight fill the street, 

The lights flare up, the mimic day grow white. 

And heard the pavements ring with countless feel— 

He slept last night. 

This morn he woke with throbbing lips and eyes; 

The long streets glared; the sun baked walls rose gray; 
The heat struck down along smoke stifled skies- 
He dreamed today. 

Mutely he took his face between his hands, 

And like some outcast un a foreign isle 
Felt the wild yearning for his native land 
He tried to smile. 

Tomorrow will he wake to the caress 

Of winds that long on beckoning uplands slept, 

And see the dawn break wide and fetterless— ? 

Tonight he wept 

i 
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THE SPRINGFIELD’S BARREL 

By B. O. L. T. 


T is a noteworthy fact, 
that in the recent con¬ 
struction of our new large 
ordnance guns, via.: the 
•‘big fellows 1 * on the new 
battleships North Dakota 
and Michigan* a decided 
change has occurred. The 
old style eight-inch guns, were about six 
feet in diameter across the breech, and fortv- 
tivc feet long, whereas, the new guns are 
about five feet in diameter at the breech, 
much thinner throughout, sixty feet long, 
and about three times as effective. This 
great increase in effectiveness, and decrease 
in thickness throughout, is, but in very 
small portion, due to any great improve¬ 
ments in steel, rifling, or projectile, but lies 
practically wholly in the adoption of a new 
principle, which our ordnance designers and 
experts have agreed on, after a most careful 
consideration, and proven facts. 

When a shot was fired from the old style 
ordnance, with their comparatively short 
barrels and fairly slow powder, it was fol¬ 
lowed bv an enormous recoil, a breech 
pressure of over forty thousand pounds per 
square inch, while the projectile acquired 
a velocity of about 2000 feet per second. 
But with the new style ordnance, with their 
prodigiously long barrels, and very slow 
[>owder, the results obtained are somewhat 
different, viz: great decrease in recoil, great 
increase In accuracy, power, and range, the 
projectile acquiring a velocity of 3000 feet 
per second, with a breech pressure of thirty- 
eight thousand pounds per square inch. 

One can readily see the cause. In the old 
style ordnance a thick barrel was necessary, 
on account of the principle involved being 
incorrect; the powder too quick, thereby 
causing more of an explosion within the 
chamber, consequently greater recoil, and 
on account of the short barrel the projectile 
could not be made to develop a velocity much 
over 2fXX) feet per second, no matter how 
much powder behind it. So, the principle 


on which the new ordnance is constructed, 
is as follows: The powder, which consists 
of large, perforated, cylindrical grains {con¬ 
sequently very slow burning), is ignited, and 
begins to burn very* slowly, but soon, gener¬ 
ates enough gas to start the projectile easily 
through the barrel, thereby minim urn bong 
all explosions within the chamber, which 
result in recoil, as the burning is continually 
going on, the gas pressure behind the pro¬ 
jectile is continually increasing, and conse¬ 
quently imparting increased velocity to the 
projectile, every inch it travels through the 
long sixty-foot barrel, avoiding undue pres¬ 
sure at any point, but by the time it has 
reached the muzzle all the powder has been 
consumed, and with its enormous velocity of 
3000 feet per second it leaves the gun. Of 
course it takes rather less time to accomplish 
this, than it does to explain it. 

"It is only on account of this slow burning 
powder, that exceedingly thin barrels are 
made possible, and, while these guns are 
much more powerful than the old style 
ordnance, yet, to fire a charge of powder 
In them, that was used in the old style 
ordnance, would in all probability', burst 
the gun.” 

The principle may, therefore, be briefly' 
summed up in the few words, "long barrels, 
and very slow powder.” This new depar¬ 
ture has been adopted by the government 
at an enormous expense. They have equip¬ 
ped our latest and finest battleships with 
these guns, and these ships are among the 
finest, if not already the finest, in the world. 

Now surely*, the principle involved in a 
gun shooting a fit Mb pound projectile, that 
have proven correct, cannot change in a gun 
shooting a 150-grain projectile, viz.: the 
Springfield, with 1906 ammunition, though 
it doubtless seems our ordnance experts 
lhought it cou 1 d, wlien lhfiy decided on the 
short 24 inch barrel for the Springfield. 
How they could have adopted a short 24- 
inch barrel for the service rifle, and expect 
results they sought for, viz.: accuracy, range, 
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and power, but, which they had proven 
beyond all doubt, could only be attained in 
a more perfect manner by the adoption of 
the principle involving “long barrels, and 
very slow powder,” is something I could 
never quite understand, and if some kind 
reader of the Outer's Book will enlighten 
me, as to why they did, I shall fed obliged 
to him. The 24-inch barrel may be alright 
for the United States Cavalry, where a 
longer barrel would be out of the question, 
but f tis passing strange, as far as I can see, 
that this style of construction should be 
lacking in the rifles supplied to the infantry, 
who happen most of the time anyway, to be 
on “terra firma,” It seems to me, that if 
the government is “trying to kill two birds 
with one stone,” by adopting a ride that 
can be used by both cavalry and infantrv. 
they are very apt to miss both birds, first 
because they must adopt a short barrel for 
the cavalry, and this style of construction 
has been proven beyond all doubt inferior 
to the principle involving a long barrel; 
second, because we have yet to see the rifle 
that can he used under a variety of condi¬ 
tions, and serve each equally well. The 
new service rifle of Canada has a 30^-inch 
barrel, and they claim many new* records 
with It, while the new service rille of Germany 
lias a 26-inch barrel. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the Ross, 
which has not only broken nearly all world's 
records, but has created many new ones, 
involves this principle, or anyway, is the 
nearest to it. The barrels of these rifles 
are from 28 to 30 inches, and sometimes 
more, while the powder is the slow burning 
“Neonite.” Now, we know the Ross' 
accuracy is superior to the Springfield’s, 
we know its trajectory is flatter, we know 
its energy is greater, and Mr. Crossman 
tells us the recoil is the same, yet, the bullet 
weighs ten grains more, anti the shell con¬ 
tains fifteen more grains of powder than the 
1006 ammunition. Further comment, as to 
the superiority of this principle, which may 
be briefly summed up; H long barrels, ami very 
slow powder ” over any other, is useless and 
unnecessary. In 1903, when the United 
States team visited “our brothers across the 
pond,” we all remember the big shoot on 
July 11th, Our team scored 1570, or 
fifteen points more than the English team, 
their nearest competitors, and they sailed 
home to us with*the Palma Trophy* In 


this match they used the Krag, 30-inch 
barrel, cut with Stevens-Pope special smoke¬ 
less rifling, and Lieut. A. S. Jones, in cabling 
results, said: “The truth of the matter is, 
we owe the victory mainly to the barrels 
and ammunition used,” and Lieut. Jones 
certainly knew what he was bilking about. 
Now 1 would ask, why was this form of 
rifling not adopted fur the New Springfield, 
instead of the old Krag rifling? If we 
would have the best results, wc must surely 
have the best appliances with which to 
accomplish them. There can be no ques¬ 
tion as to the superiority of the Steven sPope 
system of rifling over the Krag’s or Spring- 
field’s; the very fact of our team giving it 
the preference to all others, with which to 
compete against the world, (and won), 
should be recommend enough for anyone 
because there certainly were men on that 
team “who know*” 

In dosing, I would state, this was not 
written because the writer entails any social 
aversion towards the Springfield, or its 
barrel, but he has merely tried to point out 
a fact or two that goes to show that our 
service rifle is not yet quite as perfect as some 
may suppose it to be, and there is still room 
for an improvement or two before we can 
pat ourselves on the back and say, “the best 
military rifle in the world.” It may not be 
long before we have an automatic action 
on our service rifle, but whether we do or 
not, the principle involving “long barrels, 
and very slow powder” is the correct one, 
and there is no getting around it if one seeks 
the best results with high pressure smoke¬ 
less powder. 

It may be well to note, that the .281) Ross 
barrels are 125 times longer than their bore 
diameter; our 8-inch guns about ninety 
times their bore diameter, while the Spring- 
field^ barrel is but 80 times its bore diameter. 
(Not taking into consideration depth of 
rifling, which is the same in both cases). 

Now I should think, if we were to take 
the Springfield’s barrel ninety times its bore 
diameter, or twenty-eight inches, cut them 
with. Steve ns Tope special smokeless rifling, 
adopt a little larger cartridge case, and a 
suitable powder, 3000 feet per second would 
lie well within its limits, and as for accuracy, 
range and power, it could easily hold its 
own against anything in the shape of a 
modern high power military rifle. 
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A QUICK-DRAW HOLSTER 

By THE GUNNER 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


T HIS win noL appeal lo the general run of 
revolver fir pistol shooters who take rtieir 
guns out to the club range in a grip with a 
young machine shop enclosed, but is intended for 
the man who has use for his gun hi emergencies 
when a shot well and quickly placed avoids an 
unpleasant argument* 


fig. 1 fig* 2 

There may be a few of the younger—aye, and 
perhaps older—readers who imagine they have 
use for such an article —<i in Alkali Ike. Be that 
'"bad man” disease as it may, any man who can 
and does shoot a pistol or revolver with speed as 
well as accuracy could, in event of war, do effective 
service as a trooper in the cavalry, an artilleryman, 
signal wig’wAgger or several other branches where 
the revolver is the accepted small arm. 

The great majority of our country is now so well 
covered by sheriffs, police and other officers of the 
law that a weapon for defense is usually consigned 
to a pocket, but we have still a few localities where 
it is more healthy to carry and know how to use a 
gun than to be unarmed. 

Practice with the six-gun is not really enjoyed 
until the shooter can “cut, draw and deal” fast. 
It is nice to score along in the bull regularly, but— 
just try it— when one can hit a target that rolls 
or flics or jumps, then he am well consider him¬ 
self accomplished, 

Mr, Kane has, more than once, ably pointed 
out the benefits of speed and judgment of motion 
of targets. Suppose you were to see a nice fat 
rabbit hopping along; my, wouldn’t he taste fine— 
bang — bang *— jumpin’ catfish, why don't the 


blamed thing stop —- O yes, he'll stdp — not. 
Now,' old man, wouldn’t that snap-shooting skill 
come in handy just about when Mr, Rabbit says 
good-bye? 

There are hosts of chances for the nature-lover, 
fisherman or photographer to exercise his skill 
when out in the wilds. The writer re me inters 
well how he has returned, unsuccessful, from a 
poor day’s fishing and bagged a quail nr two, a 
nice fat pair of squirrels and more than once a 
coyote or bob-cat. 

But to return to the subject. Often there arc 
those who try the quick draw and shoot game, 
only to become discouraged at repeated fumbles. 
Perhaps it is just lack of skill and then again it 
may be the rig which is used. 

The regular fine of gun-storc bolsters is good 
for one (king—to hold the gun. They do this all 
right and do it like they were glued on. The 
writer has examined the products of about twenty 
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makers and has found only two or three which 
suited him. Meanca of Cheyenne, Heiser of 
Denver, and one concern which has ceased to exist, 
put out well fitting holsters from which it is easy 
to draw a gun* 

The desiderata in a holster for use are a close 
shaped fit to the gun, an open and unobstructed 
position of the grip when in holster and possibility 
of the finger being placed on the trigger while 






A Quick-Draw Holster 
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gripping and drawing. If the hotter hugs the gun 
too lightly it will bind and the gun will raise holster 
and heh with il when effort is made to draw. 
This ran be partly remedied by tying the holster 
to the leg, but to properly act, the holster should 
be loosened. When the holster is small this is 
a hard task. If it is large enough and holds the 
gun too tighrly, merely lhrough being poorly 
shaped,, it can be remedied by soaking the holster 
with water and then working it with the fingers, 
bending it back and forth. The gun h then 
thoroughly oiled and wrapped from muzzle to grip 
with a long, narrow strip of rag which is saturated 
with oil or tallow. When this is done, the gun is 
placed in the holster and pushed in hard. The 
whole outfit is laid aside until the holster has dried 
out, when the gun is removed and cleaned. The 
holster is next treated to a dose of neatsfoot oil, 



fig, 5 


to soften it and prevent the absorption of moisture 
which would rust the gun. Too much care can 
not be taken to have the gun thoroughly oiled 
when it is placed in the wet holster to shape it, as 
if it is not properly protected it will rust during the 
time the holster is drying. 

Another point about oiling a holster. It should 
have an even application of the neatsfoot oil. The 
bottom, f e the part which touches the clothes— 
should not be oiled, or the clothes will be painted 
black by the exudation of oik Only the part 
which touches the gun should be oiled! 

If the holster is made so the grip of the gun sets 
above the top of belt and holster, care should be 
taken to see that the butt of grip sets out from the 
body when holster and belt are buckled on. If 
the holster sets so that the grip is twisted in, towards 
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the body, the fingers can not find and close on the 
grip properly when drawing hurriedly. With 
some holsters this can be remedied by taking a 
sharp knife and cutting away I he back part of 
the belt loop of holster as shown by clotted line in 
figure 1. This usually allows the holster and gun 
to assume a better and caster gotten-al position, 
so that the fingers can grasp ihe grip of gun with 
certainty. 

If the holster covers up the trigger of the gun, 
when it is in place, it can be bettered by marking 
to the proper shape and shaving out with a sharp, 
narrow-bJadcd knife. The holster should just 
cover the trigger guard, but should not obstruct 
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lhe trigger* The way to cut this is shown by dotted 
line in figure 2. 

Figure 3 show's a Reiser holster which k cut SO 
as to allow of a good firm grasp of grip and placing 
of finger on trigger when drawing. 

Another noticeable point is that a 5|-inch barrel 
is more easily and quickly drawn than a 7 J-inch, 
from a high pattern holster. 

For a long barreled gun, it is either necessary to 
wear the holster low on the hip with a loose belt 
and tie it down, or use a tight belt and low 1 hung 
holster. Figure 4 is the writer's outfit for a Colt 
New Service, 7 J-inch barrel. This by the way, 
is not the writer's favorite bell outfit, but is his 
military target gun. His best outfit k undergoing 
changes. It consists of a belt similar to that in 
figure 4; a bolster made up the same way but for 
a 5j-inch barrel Colt Single Action. Army. This 
is the best gun now on the market for quick instinc¬ 
tive drawing and shooting. The writer is now r at 
work making his S. A. A, over into a swing-out 
cylinder, side-ejection gun. 

Figure 5 is a back view showing how the gun 
hangs low and convenient to hand and how the grip 
sets out so as to be easily caught. Figure 6 is a 
side view and figure 7 shows how the gun hangs 
when the wearer is mounted. 

This holster fits just snugly enough so that the 
gun will not jolt out if the wearer's horse frisks him 
around a bit. It is fined so that it will not bind 
to the gun, retarding drawing. 

To secure greater steadiness a small strap is 
fitted to the lower part of the bottom piece, so as 
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to fasten around Lhe wearer's leg. This k shown 
in figure 4. The holster is also lied to the belt 
with a buckskin string, on the inside, to prevent 
its sliding around. 

In order to stiffen the belt where the holster 
hangs, and prevent the belt from rurling, there 
h an extra strip of leather stitched l>eiween the two 
folds of the belt making it three thicknesses at the 
end. from an inch beyond the holster, under the 
hokter and to the end of belt. This also prevents 
the sagging common with the ordinary belt at 
the buckle. As the buckle is stitched in snugly 
and the other end of belt k three ply and sticks 
through a slot in the buckle end right under the 
tongue, thk k a very solid, strong arrangement* 

There are twenty-four loops in the belt, in front; 
with space behind for a number of pickets holding 
clips of rifle cartridges. The bell is two inches 
wide, of folded calfskin and is sewed with linen 
thread. 

For the shooter who has the knac k of "doing it 
himself, so he'll know what it k ( " it may l?e said 
that the holster k made in two pieces, one for 
the bottom and belt loop and the other to hold 
the gun. The maker can suit himself as to leather 
used; that in the one* illustrated is best quality 
light saddle skirting. For a 7 £-inch barrel made 
up like figure 4, it will require a piece ft inches by 
1ft inches for the bottom and belt loop and one 
If) inches by 32 inches for the body of holster. 
This can be purchased for from 50 cents to a dollar. 
The tools needed arc a sharp knife, a straight 
sewing awl, a couple harness needles size 0-4, or 
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larger, a ruler, tape measure and a channeler (a 
small tool fur cutting a groove near the edge of 
leather so the stitching sets flush). There will 
also be needed a piece of shoemaker's wax and 
four or five yard-long pieces of heavy linen saddler’s 
thread. 

If it is desired also to make the belt, there will 


buckle longue, will be needed. This may be a 
common tube punch of proper size, probably about 
No. fi, Four or five more yards of thread will be 
used to stitch up the belt. 

To measure up the gun for the holster, take a 
piece of tough heavy paper, large enough to wrap 
around the gun, spread it out on the table, lay the 




be needed a piece of calfskin 6 inches by 40 inches. 
This will do for a belt 2 inches wide to buckle from 
34 inches to 38 inches waist measure; with 25 loops 
for .44 or .45 caliber shells* If a wider belt is 
wanted, or one to buckle up mure than 38 inches, 
these dimensions must be added to. The buckle 
may be a nickel or brass California belt buckle, 
size l§ inch* A punch, to make holes for the 


gun on it and, wdth a pencil, mark an outline of 
gun on paper, as shown in figure 8. Then fold 
Lite paper at A-A, with the pencil marks out, and 
cut out a pattern with the scissors. Leave I inch 
to spare all around. When it is cut out, lay it on 
the table and placing the gun on it, bring the edges 
together as in figure 9, The edges should now be 
trimmed off together so as to leave £ inch for the 
seam at back. After l>eing sure that the pattern 
will allow' enough to insure a good fit, lay the 
10-inch by 12-inch piece of leather on the table 
grain side up, place the paper pattern on it and 
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mark around the pattern with a pencil. Next 
take the knife and cut out the leather towing § inch 
all around to trim to fit, When it is cut out, 
lay it grain side dtrwti on table, lay [|un on it and 
bend it around to place, bringing edges together. 
As the back seam will be | inch from edge, there 
should be about { inch or a little more allowance 
made and the edges trimmed to finished size. 
The ch&nneler is now taken and run along the edge 
to prepare for sewing. This is done only on the 
outside. 

The maker can follow his own ideas at to shape 
of boltdm piece and belt loop; that shown in figure 


FOR A COLT AUTO A SUSPENDED PISTOL HOLSTER 


4 being the best, m the writer's opinion. When 
this piece is cut but, the loop is turned back and 
stitched as shown in figure 10. 

After the loop is made, the body or gun pocket 
piece is placed on the bottom piece and stitched 
fast, as shown in figure 10. When this is done, 
the edges of the body are brought together for the 
back seam and a piece of half-inch pine set between 
the body piece and bottom, to prevent awl marks 
being made in bottom piece as the body seam is 
run. When the edges of body piece are even, the 
awl b taken and two or three holes punched along 


the seam channel, care being taken to hold the awl 
at right angles to the work. The stitches are made 
two or three at a time so as to keep the edges even 
and the seam straight. 

When the back seam is finished, the gun is placed 
in holster and pressed down hard. The trigger 
notch is then marked, the gun taken out and the 
notch cut. When, the cut of top of holster is fitted 
to the trigger and hammer, the inside edges of the 
mouth should be beveled slightly to facilitate re¬ 
turning the gun to holster after shooting. 

A couple of holes are then punched in the inside 
of belt loop to lie holster on belt, as shown in 
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figure 10. If a leg strap is wanted, the holes for 
it are punched as shown in figures 4 and 10, 

The holster body is then lightly oiled and worked 
so the gun fits easily and we have the finished 
article—and iris a dandy. 

The writer does not think it necessary to describe 
the making of belt, as anyone who has seen a com¬ 
mon folded calfskin belt can make his own patterns 
and cut out, sew and finish hts own belt. 

There may be those among the shooters who 
do not like the looks of this outfit, but if they will 
try it as the writer has. and compare it with all the 
others they can find, they will say it is the best ever 








SHORT BARRELS vs. LONG BARRELS 

By CHAS. ASK1NS 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


O UR Shooting Editor has given me the task 
ol enlightening a correspondent from Mary¬ 
land on the subject of long and short shot¬ 
gun barrels. Above everything I am to attempt 
an unbiased treatment of the question, otherwise 
I am under no res l riel Ions, I am free to confess 
that I had rather maintain a position I have always 
held as an advocate of barrels of at least medium 
length. Nevertheless there arc two sides and I 
shall endeavor to stale both as impartially as I 
may. 

First, I must digress sufficiently to set our Mary¬ 
land friend right in the matter of the relation gun- 
builders bear to changes in the fashions of shotguns. 
He evidently concludes that manufacturers, peri¬ 
odically, with malicious intent and shrewd calcu¬ 
lation, foster a change in shotgun styles, so that 
the sportsman will feel under the necessity of 
buying a new gun or becoming antiquated. 1 
doubt if the factories should be held in the least 
responsible; they are a conservative lot, disposed 
to discourage innovations, and well satisfied with 
present models so long as their machinery is kept 
moving. 

Shotgun fashions do change, however, the same 
as ladies' hats. The weapon that was thought to 
be perfect a decade ago is contemptuously thrown 
aside this year. No blame should attach to our 
own gimbutkiers for this, because we have un¬ 
knowingly allowed England and the Continent to 
set the styles for us in shotguns. Fads influence 
all of Us, too, though the more level-headed the 
sportsman the less radically will he make changes 
from what experience has taught him is right. 
Our professional shots wc find are the least sus¬ 
ceptible to the novelties ordained by fad and 
fashion. They arc under the grim necessity of 
forever delivering results, and any change liable 
to reduce scores will receive scant consideration 
from them. 

In regard to England setting our gun fashions, 
it may be known that the Britons have three styles 
of shotguns termed, wildfowl, pidgeon, and game 
guru guns. The wild fowl gun is usually a ten bore, 
weighing In the neight>orhood of ten pounds, though 
it may be a heavy 12 or an eight; the pidgeon gun 
h invariably a 1 2-gauge of between seven and 
eight pounds; the game gun is also a 12 of between 
five and a half and six and three-fourths pounds. 

In the beginning the clever little island sent us 
the wild fowl guns, and we liked them* in fact we 
swore by our big ten gauges and used them for 
all purposes, even going across and beating the 
Britons with them in their pidgeon matches. In 
passing, I should like to say now- that no arm has 
been invented since that b as effective upon wild* 
fowl as were those old lens, though they arc very 
seldom seen in the hands of a sportsman today. 
When our professional shots got across to the 
other side they were laughed at because of the big 
weapons, and their shooting skill was discounted 


also, with the consequence that they came back 
with the pidgeon gun which was thenceforth used 
in all their matches. Sportsmen followed the 
black wethers, and thereafter no man would be 
caught afield with a ten bore. 

Manufacturers in America followed this lead 
(followed, understand,) and with them went the 
theorists who soon persuaded the people that the 
12 was the more effective weapon of the tw-o for 
all purposes. After we had become fully wedded 
to our seven to eight-pound pidgeon guns as an 
all-round weapon, our cute importers decided that 
it was time to make another change, and they 
began advertising the game gun for every purpose, 
even trap shooting. Many clever amateurs hit at 
the bait, the cranks went with them, and we heard 
many stories of how so and so had improved his 
shooting by changing from a 7$-pound arm to one 
weighing five and a half. The professional shot, 
however, whose dinner had to be eaten every day 
in order to keep him in shooting form, never list¬ 
ened to the call of the fea l her weights. Neither 
were our manufacturers ever friendly to this style 
of weapon. Not so the general run of field shooters; 
they bought the 20-inch pieces under the fixed 
belief that they were fully as effective as the larger 
arms, and in self-defense home builders were forced 
to meet the demand. 

Now the Lime has come when, having gone to 
extremes with guns, in some instances weighing 
under five pounds, with 22-inch barrels, the Britons 
themselves have begun to tire of the featherweights. 
Of course in such weapons the charges had to be 
reduced in proportion to weight of arm, and the 
domestic, driven game shooter, found himself 
using charges of 2$ drams and j-ounce of shot in 
a 12 bore, Then the Englishmen pertinently 
asked, since the charges had been reduced to those 
of a 20 bore, why not use that gauge itself. This 
was done and many of the small bore featherweights 
have found their way over here. 

However, the pendulum of gun fashions and fads 
had begun to swing back. The Englishman has 
discovered that after all, whatever the gauge, a 
gun must have length and metal in the barrels if 
steady work is to be accomplished. All his talk 
now is of smaller gauges but of good weight and 
length. 

This is in line with what American inclination 
has been all along, especially the gun builders, and 
now we have the Parker Brothers in a magazine 
article advocating 20 bores of a weight of not less 
than seven pounds, with barrels thirty and even 
thirty-two inches long* It is the writer's opinion 
that the Parker people are exactly right, and he 
has held this view for nearly twenty years. 

Naturally, the man with the short barreled 
featherweight of whatever gauge is perturbed, 
and is seriously asking himself if after all his piece 
is the proper thing. The example of the trap 
shooter, the most expert handler of a shotgun in 
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the world, has been against him all the lime, and 
now the weight of the manufacturer’s advice has 
been thrown upon the same side of the scale. 

What we can confidently expect in the immediate 
future h an inclination to use longer barrels, 
smaller bores, and weights rarely less than six and 
a half pounds for guns of any gauge. Tendencies 
and fashions aside, men differ, and the arm that 
might not be suitable for the average man may 
be exactly right for some other* My object in this 
treatise is to make the subject as clear as I know 
how, in order that every man can have a working 
iheory which may help him to solve ihe problem 
of his own individual needs* 

The principles involved in the length of barrel 
are: length of barrels give a longer sighting plane; 
weight and length make for steadiness and regu¬ 
larity of time; weight and length reduce the recoil 
which enables the piece to be not only aimed but 
shot with precision, so far as there is a difference 
in ballistics, it favors the longer barrel, ihis being 
especially true where the charge is heavy; the short 
barrel Is faster, and a short barrel quickens time 
automatically* 

The diagrams enclosed show the benefit of a 
long sighting plane* For purposes of illustration, 
extremes of barrel lengths have been taken, the one 
of 24 inches, the other of 36. The error of sighting 
is taken at half-inch high at the standing breech, 
which with ihe 36-inch barrels leads to the center 


on him whatever except to cause him to hold 
closer with the next shot* 

This inability to perceive slight errors in holding 
is why a trained and accurate shot will not tolerate 
a gun with a short barrel. Missing docs not worry 
him, but missing the cause of which he cannot 
analyze is something to be avoided at whatever 
cost, and hence we find him with a well grounded 
preference for long barrels, sometimes very long. 
There is a reason, therefore, for Fred Gilbert 
using barrels 34 inches long, and except for appear¬ 
ing an odd sheep in the flock he might have them 
still longer* 

It is hard to separate weight and length. Of 
course on special orders a gunbuiider might make 
an arm with a short barrel that would yet be heavy, 
but they dislike to do this fur the weapon would 
be butt heavy and an ill-ha la need piece. Hence 
we can consider that for practical purposes weight 
of arm and length of barrel go together* 

Now in winj*shooting an object in motion is 
struck by missiles from an arm that is also in 
motion* Success at the game requires that the 
target shot at should have an even and regular flight, 
otherwise it would be impossible to hit it with any 
■ certainly. Fortunately nearly all game birds, live 
pidgepns, and the artificial targets that take their 
place have this requisite evenness of flight, which 
is a lucky thing for our shooting conceit. How¬ 
ever, given a target with the desired uniformity 



Diagram L—Barrelj 30 inches ihe full length* 24 inches for the short length. 
1" Line of sight. 2—Line of aim, long barrel* 3—Line of aim, abort barrel. 


Aim taken from cross—error Finch high* 


of charge being thrown twenty inches high at forty 
yards* This with a modified choke, or forty-inch 
pattern for the distance will still catch the bird. 
But if the barrel were only 24 inches long a similar 
error at the breech would place the charge 30 inches 
above the point of aim and so miss the target en¬ 
tirely, The drawings themselves are not especially 
accurate, because to have made them so would have 
necessitated finer drawing tools than the writer 
happened to have, but the theory is true and the 
figures absolutely correct* The drawing is greatly 
reduced, and for obvious reasons the entire 
length is not shown since this would have neces¬ 
sitated a printing page of above seventeen feet. 
Therefore only the beginning of the sighting lines 
is shown in diagram 1, and the end in diagram 2* 
While the effect of a certain amount of error is 
absolutely shown in these drawings, yet this error 
is not the worst thing that we have to contend with 
in the use of a short barrel. What handicaps the 
marksman more than anything else when shooting 
wuh a short barrel is that small errors in holding 
are never detected at all. Any experienced gunner 
will tell you that what puls him most at sea, what 
positively rattles him in his work, is to have ap¬ 
parently held right and yet scored a miss* When 
this happens a few times, when he absolutely cannot 
account for his misses, he rapidly loses confidence 
both in himself and his gun. Now give him a 
longer barrel, whereupon he at unce detects that he 
was a trifle off in his aim, and a miss has no effect 


of motion, and we still have to contend with that 
moving arm. It is just as imperative that the 
gun should have a steady movement as it is that 
the target have a regular flight* The time that 
elapses from the first movement of the shooter’s 
gun to cover the flying target until the gun is dis¬ 
charged is called the marksman’s ‘'time.” Time 
may be fast or it may be slow- but if high scores 
are to be made it must be as regular as the ticking 
of a watch. There is no other feature of the work 
of the best wingshot that ever lived which exer¬ 
cised him so much as maintaining regular time. 
The state of his health, the condition of his nerves, 
the financial considerations at stake all influence 
him, and show in the resulting scores. 

It is an old story that a man may shoot well in 
practice only to fail in his important matches: 
usually the excitement quickens the lime too much 
but it may have the opposite effect and render a 
contestant over-cautious and slow. Match shout¬ 
ing has a contrary effect on some men* I know an 
excellent amateur pidgeon shoL that never could 
shoot in his best form unless lie made some kind 
of a bet on the result. Whatever the psychological 
reason for this I am not prepared to argue, but if 
it was important that he make good scores he had 
to wager something, and the more money that went 
up the better he shot 

It is difficult to so analyze the fcictors of time as 
to make the subject perfectly clear in its applica¬ 
tion to long and short barrels. It has Wen esli- 
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mated that from 1-1 DO to 6-100 of a second is 
required for a man to pul! the trigger after his 
brain has made its estimates and given orders; it 
takes 1-100 of a second for the shot to reach the 
muzzle after the hammer falls. We will take the 
shortest estimate for the trigger pull which will 
give us one fiftieth of a second from the time the 
brain completes its work until the shot reach the 
muzzle. During this fiftieth of a second a rapid 
filing bird will move a foot and a half, enough to 
take him clean out of the pattern. Hence we see 
not only the necessity of knowing exactly where 
the gun is sighted when the trigger is pressed, this 
depending on sighting and sighting plane, but we 
must know where it will be directed when the 
shot leave the muzzle and this is strictly dependent 
upon regularity of time. Weight in shotgun bar¬ 
rels would further regularity simply from inertia 
if for no other reason; weight in the arm is like the 
fly wheel of an engine, when you get it started it 
refuses to stop even should the power be turned 
off but moves on at a uniform rate. 

In first rate wingshooting it is imperative that 
there should be perfect unity between the work of 
the brain and the action of nerves and muscles. 
When the brain says time to pull the finger must 
m>L only respond but do so neither too early nor too 
late. 

Fast time is desirable in shotgun shooting, but 
it must be controlled time. There is no surer way 
of missing than to accelerate the movement of the 
gun muzzle without ut the same time quickening 
the action of brain and nerves. There Is no diffi¬ 
culty in moving the muzzle of a gun faster than a 
bird flies, but the most rapid controlled movement 
is only about ten feet a second. Should the muzzle 
be swinging faster than this no man can tell where 
his shot charge will strike. This explains a diffi¬ 
culty we have all experienced in killing a fast flying 
bird that passes closer than thirty feet. 

The problem can be worked out in this way. 
At thirty feet distant the target is moving sixty 
feet a second; in order to keep pare with the target 
the muzzle of a gun four feet long would have to 
swing eight feet a second, or to catch and pass the 
bird about ten feet a second. If the bird were 
moving ninety feet a second or if he came in much 
closer than thirty feet striking him would be abso¬ 
lute guess work. Indeed I have noticed that 
most men cannot strike a wild duck with any 
certainty should he whip by closer than forty-five 
or fifty feet, thus showing that the action of their 
brain and nerves was too slow for this ten-foot mo¬ 
tion of the gun muzzle. Of course in practical 
shooting the bird would be allowed to pass and 
would be caught at some angle other than a right 
angle when the gun would move slower. 

The meat of all this is that a man doesn’t need a 
light, short gun in order to quicken his time, for 
quickness of time depends upon nature and the 
training of mind and nerves. What the man needs 
to do is to study himself and to obtain a gun that 
will balance him, moving no faster and no slower 
than his nerves respond to the estimates of his 
brain. The majority of sportsmen will find that 
the correct weight lo balance them will lie between 
seven and eight pounds. Should the gunner be 
accustomed to a heavy arm and then select a 
light one, it will betray him in this way. You 


have all seen an automobile pulling through a 
stretch of sand which ends suddenly whereupon 
the machine fairly bounds forward. Something 
like this happens when you put a light, short gun 
into the hands that have been accustomed to a 
heavier piece. From habit the muscles put a 
certain amount of force into their work, and the 
target Is covered so rapidly that the brain is dis¬ 
tanced and the linger receives only a belated warn¬ 
ing, Of course, the. opposite of this might be 
true and a change from a light to a heavy arm 
would be undesirable. 

The effect of recoil upon the accurate delivery 
of a charge of shot is something that should be 
considered when treating barrel lengths. Many 
people stiJi cling to the old belief that a charge of 
shot is so lightning like that there is no such thing 
as recoil taking place before the charge h out of 
the muzzle. 

There is a good deal of difference, however, in 
the speed of a shot charge anti lightning. Here 
we have the one hundredth of a second that is 
required from the time the hammer fall until the 
shot reach the muzzle. During that period a 
fast flying duck like a canvas hack can move four¬ 
teen inches. It is said that a man can swing a 
golf stick at the rate of three hundred feet a second, 
which would mean three feet while the charge was 
being ignited and traversing the barrel. A sprinter 
can run three inches before the shot can clear the 
muzzle. Should you take the gun by the grip and 
swing it around your head as fast as you could, 
the muzzle might move at the rate of two hundred 
feet a second, and if you pulled the trigger when 
the barrel was pointed east the shot would go 
northeast, should you swing In that direction. Isn’t 
it conceivable, therefore, that the muzzle of a gun 
can move a bit under the influence of recoil while 
the shot are traveling up the tube. Remember, 
that in case of a 24-inch barrel it would have to 
jump out half an inch, less than one-sixth of the 
rate of a man running, to put you clean off the 
target. 

As a matter of fact the gun does jump, and the 
jump docs affect the direction of the shot charge. 
Moreover, the shorter and lighter the barrel the 
greater the jump. Very short barrels, like those 
of pistols and carbines, jump; long and slim barrels 
are said to flip as well as jump. Flip means that 
the barrels actually bend while the charge Is passing 
out and this would naturally be in the opposite 
direction from the jump. Doubtless a barrel 
could be so scientifically constructed that flip 
and jump would be equal with certain charges, 
and the shot would be delivered to the exact center 
of the atm. 

The best we can do, practically, is to have a 
sufficient weight and length of barrel as to Insure 
a minimum of muzzle movement under recoil. I 
doubt if there is any such thing as absolutely pre¬ 
venting all muzzle motion under pressure of recoil, 
however heavy the arm and light its charge. Gov¬ 
ernment experiments with the old Springfield .45 
demonstrated that accuracy could be greatly im¬ 
proved with a barrel five feet Jong, weighing 3D 
pounds. Even a 10-pound 22 short will have a 
slight jump sufficient to be detected. 

The jump of a shotgun is not so important to 
the gunner as that of a rifle, for the reason that he 



has a spread of pattern to make amends. Be¬ 
sides the regular way in which he holds his piece 
furthers uniformity of jump which can then be 
allowed for and so become a negligible quality* 
Nevertheless, in field shooting, shots may be 
delivered from various positions in some of which 
the shoulder will not properly buck up the gun 
and then in case of a short, light barrel the recoil 
may throw the entire pattern off the point of aim, 
I am therefore disposed to believe that with a 
short, light barreled arm, no full choke patterns 
should ever be used, but the gunner should Ijo 
content with a wide spread of shot in order that 
the width of pattern shall insure some of it being 
placed upon the target despite the divergence 
owing to the jump of the gun. 

A hard and fast rule might be made that short 
ami light guns, shooting stiff charges f should in¬ 
variably be open bored. This rule is rendered 
imperative both because of the effect of the jump 
of the piece on the direction of the charge, but for 
the further reason that short barrels cannot he 
aligned with accuracy as already noted. Either 
consideration would require an open barrel and 
the two combined call for cylinder lubes on a 12- 
gauge of under 6$ pounds. No man can perform 
creditably with a 6$ pound 12 with 26-ineh barrels, 
full choke, charged with standard trap loads—no 
matter the man if he is the greatest expert ort earth. 

One thing theorisis, who advocate short barrels, 
forever dwell upon is that they are practically as 


good, ballbtfcaliy, as those with longer tubes. 
There is a good deal of truth in this, of course, yet 
it should be remembered that whatever the differ¬ 
ence it favors the longer barrets. I should con¬ 
clude that with trap loads there is a difference in 
muzzle velocity of Fifty feet between a 26-inch 
and a 34-inch barrel. Calculations have been 
made that with number 8 shot a velocity of 700 
Feet is required to kill a quail. Whenever the 
velocity of the shot falls below the required 700 
feet results are accidental and uncertain. No. 8 
shot, given a standard muzzle velocity of one 
thousand feet, will have a remaining velocity of 
700 feet at forty yards and wilt kill at that distance, 
but if the muzzle velocity were but nine hundred 
and fifty feet, the maximum killing range would 
fall some distance under the forty yards. Any 
experienced gunner can recall how he has time and 
again longed for just a few more yards of killing 
range; how his bag depended upon getting just a 
few' yards closer to the game, especially when shoot¬ 
ing wildfowl Perhaps the short-barreled man is 
beginning to wonder by this time when his inning 
is to come. Practically barrel lengths and weights 
must always be limited; theoretically the short 
barrels are inferior, but in actual use many will 
secure better results from weapons of moderate 
length and weight. 

In upland shooting very few men care to burden 
themselves with arms above seven and a half 
pounds, and if this limits the barrel lengths they 
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prefer to make some sacrifice of sighting plane, 
etc., in order that the arm shall not be burdensome. 
Then, too* the natural inclination of a man as he 
grows older is to lighten his upland gun and prob- 
ably 10 shorten it. In doing this he gains in com¬ 
fort and the speedy use of the arm more than he 
loses in accuracy or ballistics. Should a man get 
out of condition and his muscles become flabby he 
may discover that he has lost correct lime. His 
brain perhaps is working just as fast as it ever did , 
but his muscles fail to respond with accustomed 
snap, are unable to place the pointing end of the 
weapon where it should be when orders come to 
let go. The gunner is said to be oil in hi$ shooting, 
pulling too quick or pulling too late. In this state 
of things I have frequently noticed that lightening 
the gun affords a prompt remedy, 

Iti my own work I have observed that after 
several weeks of steady shooting, when I should 
have been at my beat, I became stale and began to 
fall off in effectiveness. It seemed I could no 
longer gel up enough steam pressure, the gun was 
too steady and moved too slow with n lot of the 
shots falling behind. I found several remedies 
for this. One was to walk as fast as I could, 
warming up like an old horse before his heats. 
Another was to quit shooting entirely for a week; 
and the third was to change the arm for a consider¬ 
ably lighter piece. I found the last scheme very 
effective, and in variably regained form at once. 
Doubtless in some cases of this kind a permanent 
change to a lighter arm would prove advantageous. 


I can only advise that whenever you find yourself 
In danger of growing into a poky, deliberate shot, 
never mind the example of others who may nut lie 
in the same condition, but change to a lighter and 
possibly shorter gun and have it opener bored. 
Naturally the thing*will grow upon you and yon 
will by and by be disposed to prefer an arm still 
lighter. Should the changes be really necessary, 
and not provoked by mere laziness, you will dis¬ 
cover that you have regained your old speed of 
delivery and much of its effectiveness. If I knew 
a young man of twenty who preferred a six-pound 
gun, I should conclude that making a first rate 
shot of hi in was a hopeless task, but the old sports¬ 
man of sixty might find such a weapon the very 
thing to bring hack much of his lost form. It is 
all a matter of wisely knowing what you most 
require and getting it. You can never increase 
your speed or quicken time by increasing the 
weight of your gun; neither can you acquire greater 
steadiness and accuracy by lightening it. Analyze 
yourself and your shooting, more men shoot ton 
quick than too slow, but you may not be one of 
I he majority. 

The [joint to be settled is this; If you are am¬ 
bitious to improve your shooting, to develop 
expert form, then slick lo length and weight of 
barrels; should you merely desire to maintain a 
skill long since acquired, the purpose can be fre¬ 
quently accomplished by reducing the weight of 
your gun. 


A CARTRIDGE MYSTERY 


T HE following letter from Dr. Edward H. 
Abbott; of Elgin Illinois, relating in a most 
interesting manner a very peculiar acci¬ 
dent, furnishes the details of a cartridge mystery 
that Is not easily explained. Dr. Abbott says:— 

'I am sending you herewith an exploded blank 
cartridge such as is used in the Springfield military 
rifle, thinking that it might he of interest to your 
readers as an example of what high power powder 
will do. This cartridge with several others was 
picked up by some visitors at the militia encamp¬ 
ment here last year after a sham-battle. One of 
my patients unknowingly threw it into the cook 
stove with a bundle of papers and before the lid 
of the stove was replaced, the powder exploded 
tearing off the apex of the hollow paper bullet and 
caused a Wound in the lady's face near the middle 
of the right cheek, passing an inch and a half 
under the tissue reaching the right nasal cavity. 
The paper bullet did not make the wound since 
it was not stained with blood and was found in the 
corner of the room. The spoon-Iike condition of 
the shell shows the action of the external pressure 


of the air caused by the vacuum resulting from 
the rapid expulsion of the powder gas from the 
inside* 

"The wound healed readily after l>eing dressed 
with drainage* 

"The peculiarity of this accident and the exhi¬ 
bition of the strength displayed bv the powder 
under the circumstances narrated, have interested 
me much, and I would be glad to have you use 
this for publication if you think it h of sufficient 
importance,' 1 

On receipt of Dr, Abbott's letter accompanied 
by the discharged blank and fragments of the 
paper bullet, I was of the opinion that the wound 
Was caused by a piece of the anvil of tile primer 
having blown through the flash hole* This theory 
was based on experience of my own during black 
powder days, and wishing to satisfy Dr. Abbott 
as to what caused the wound, 1 wrote him as 
follows; 

“I have just received your interesting letter of 
July 9th, with the remarkable exhibit enclosed. I 
will have the cartridge and paper bullet photo- 
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THE CARTRIDGE AS IT APPEARED AFTER THE EXPLOSION 


graphed, and ruts of same published with your 
excellent description of the accident, I am con¬ 
vinced that your theory in regard to the paper 
bullet, is the correct one. It is obviously impos¬ 
sible that the paper bullet should have caused the 
wound, and it would be worth something to know 
beyond a doubt what did. My theory is that the 
wound was made by the anvil of the primer, or a 
portion of it, which was blown through the paper 
bullet, carrying with it, part of the latter, which 
w T as found in a comer of the room. About one- 
third of the paper bullet remaining in the neck of 
the shell secured by a groove. I am of the opinion 
that the anvil or the portion of it that caused the 
Wound, was driven through the powder charge 
and center of the paper bullet by the fulminate, 
before the powrier charge was fully ignited. It 
is an established fact that the energy of smokeless 
powders develops progressively, depending largely 
on the degree to which it is confined, and on the 
strength of the primer. This known properly of 
the powder would account for the fact that the 
remaining portion of the bullet was not blown out, 
while a vacuum was created sufficient to buckle 
the shell inwardly. 

"While recapping some .45—70 Springfield shells 
by hand, a few years ago, I inadvertently applied 
too murh force to the handles of the rerapper, 
forcing the arch of the primer down onto the anvil: 
the primer exploded, forcing half of the anvil 
through vent-hole in the primer pocket. I was 
seated on a bench with the mouth of the shell 
directed toward my left leg; the fragment of brass 
was driven with sufficient force to penetrate ray 
overalls, trousers, and under-clothing, and imbed 
itself in my leg, midway between the knee and 
groin so deeply, that although 1 probed the wound 
with a crochet needle, to the depth of an inch, I 
could not located the small piece of brass. I still 
carry the little souvenir. 


"It would be easy to determine whether the 
anvil of the shell submitted by you is still intact, 
by cross-sec boning the base to the depth of the 
primer, but T would not do this without your per- 
mission.” 

An answer from Dr. Abbott gave me permission 
to cross-section the shell, which I proceeded to do 
with the following results; The anvil of the primer, 
the primer pocket and the flash hole were found 
intact; about 15 grains weight of unhumed smoke¬ 
less powder was found in the shell loose; several 
granules of unburned powder were matted to¬ 
gether, evidently from the suction which caused 
the vacuum and buckled the shell, wedged lightly 
at the rear of the base of the paper bullet which 
remained in the mouth of the shell. The apex of 
the paper bullet plainly shows that some hard 
substance, sufficient to have made the wound, had 
tom its wav through the paper bullet; several 
granules of unexploded powder compressed into a 
hard mass still remain in the hollow cylinder of 
paper in the neck of the shell and in the hollow 
of the detached portion of the bullet. I cannot 
imagine what caused the wound unless it was a 
pellet of unburned powder compressed into a hard 
mass by the force of the explosion. Another thing 
I cannot account for is how so much loose un ignited 
powder could remain in the shell during and after 
the explosion of the powerful government primer. 
Dr. Mann gives the pressure of the U. M. C, No. 7$ 
primer as 3d pounds to the square inch or about 
double the normal atmosphere. The greater 
strength of the government primer might be suffi¬ 
cient to drive a mass of matted powder with force 
enough to buckle the shell and cause the wound, but 
could it do so wit3iout igniting the powder? 

Will the brethren of the craft who are scienttficly 
inclined, please give their opinions? 
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ANENT THE 8 MM. IMPORTED RIFLES 

By K C. CROSS MAN 


1 HAVE received several Setters recently in 
regard to supposed faulty boring of 8 mm. 
rifles sold in this country. The trouble has 
been of recent date, but there are many rifles now 
in use with the S>arrels much too large for the 
ordinary 8 mm* bullet. A case in point is that 
of Mr. T. R* .Skerrett and Mr. Leon Dezert, both 
of San Francisco, who bought Waffenfabrik Mausers 
and found the barrels to measure over .320 inch 
instead of between .317 inch and .318 inch as they 
should to handle the Model of 1888 cartridge of 
8 mm. caliber. These gentlemen wrote me their 
troubles and I advised them as I desire to now 
advise the readers of the Outer’s Book, that since 
the change of the German military rifle to an arm 
handling the new Spitzer bullet, the rifles are 
bored .322 inch Instead of the old .31750 inch, 

I also forwarded to the two San Francisco gentle¬ 
men It German Spitzer bullet measuring .32250 inch 
to show them for what these barrels are now bored. 
Since that time the importers of the rifles at fault, 
Von Lengerke & Detmold, have written Messrs. 
Skerrett and Dezert, giving the information thcv 
received from the Mauser factory at Oberndorf 
in regard to the change, as follows: 

We received your letter of the 17th inat., 
and in the meantime have also received a 
letter from Waffenfabrik Mauser and we 
can now give you an explanation regarding 
the difference in the boring of your 8 mm. 
Mauser rifle of which you com plained. Since 
the German army adopted the Spitzer bullet, 
the size of the Mauser rifles was increased 
from 8.10 mm. to 8.20 mm. normal size. As 
soon as these bullets had been tried out there 
was a great demand on the other side for 
Mauser rifles which would shoot both the or* 
dinar}' Ogival bullet as well as the Spitzer 
bullet and in order to do this they have bored 
a great many sporting rifles to the maximal 
size allowable for the Ogival bullet, w T hich is 
8*15 mm. and this caliber will shoot both 
Spitzer bullet and other bullets quite satisfac¬ 
torily. Ft seems noiv that you have measured 
and tried your rifle with bullets which had the 
normal diameter allowable for that kind of 
projectile, and this accounts for the unsatis¬ 
factory results that you have received. 

In order to give you the exact dimensions 
of the various bores for various ammuni¬ 
tion we give you the following: 

The bore of the barrel normal is 7,9 mm* 
or 0.31103 inch. 

The bore of the barrel maximal, 7.95 mm. 
or 0.3130 inch. 

For Ogival bullet, normal, 8.10 mm. or 
0.3189 inch. 

For Ogival bullet, maximal, S.tS mm. or 
0,3209 inch. 

For SpiLzer bullet, normal, 8*20 mm. or 
0.32284 inch. 

For Spitzer bullet, maximal, 8,23 mm. or 
0.3240 inch. 


You tan see thereby that your barrel was 
bored for the normal Spitzer bullet and meas¬ 
ures 8.20 mm., which is 0.32284 inch, which 
tallies with your measurement 
This explanation is rather lacking in clearness, 
to my mind, it simmering down to the statement 
that the barrels of the latest 8 mm. rifles of rile 
Mauser factory at Oberndorf were bored for the 
new Spitzer bullet or .32284 inch and riiat some 
of them are bored but .3209 inch in the happy 
idea that they can shoot both the old style bullet, 
calibrating around .318 inch and the new Spit- 
gesthoss measuring .32284 inch. This is a very 
nice idea, but unfortunately it does not work out 
from what we know of the fit of metal patched 
bullets. 

Either a bullet of .32284 inch in a barrel of 
.3209 inch will give good results—with perhaps 
an over-amount of friction and the bullet of .318 
inch will prove too loose or else if we are to believe 
L>r. Mann and .Sir Charles Ross, the bullet of .318 
inch will expand to fill the grooves and the *3228 
inch bullet will prove too tight and cause unneecS' 
sary friction and high pressure. That both of 
these bullets will give good results in this .3209 
inch barrel is hardly probable* 

Metal patched bullets may upset—it is hard to 
get around Dr. Mann’s exhaustive experiments 
tending to prove this and the wonderful accuracy 
and life of the Ross ,280 with bullets .002 inch 
too small. If they do, then the smaller bullet is all 
right for the .3209 inch barrel—and if they do the 
larger bullet is not at all the thing. 

It looks like a very careless and slovenly w r ay of 
turning out rifles* Were it desirable to use the new' 
Spitzer bullet in the sporting rifle—the rifle made 
for the old Model of 1888 cartridges—it would be 
easy to make up this Spitzer to calibrate .318 inch 
and get good results in the barrels of the old size. 
Instead of this the makers proceed to turn out the 
barrels sort of a betwixt and between size that must 
be wrong with one or the other of the two different 
sizes of bullets* 

Another point is that the German bullets are 
steel jacketed and naturally play hob with the 
barrel of the rifle in which they are shot. Particu¬ 
larly is this true when the bullet is *002 inch too 
large for the grooves of the rifle. The writer has a 
score of different patterns of German game shooting 
and military bullets before him and every one of 
them will cling affectionately to a magnet. This 
might be true if the core contained a little iron in 
the mixture, but unfortunately the German makers 
confirm the fact that they use a steel jacket—slightly 
coated with copper-nickel 

So far the fault has been confined to the products 
of the Mauser works at Oberndorf—better know in 
this country as Waffenfabrik Mausers—which means 
nothing more or less than “Gunfactory” Mausers, 
They are distinguished from other Mausers as being 
the product of the Mauser factory in ever}' part, 
whereas many other Mauser rifles are built up of 
Mauser bolts and actions, w ith the barrels, stocks 
and other parts by the factory putting its name on 
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them* The Sauer-Mauser is an example of this, 
the Sauer Company buying thdr bolts and actions 
from the Mauser factory at Oberndorf and making 
the barrel ami the remainder of the rifles themselves. 
In the case of the Sauer-Mauser, the Sauer factory 
has put out a better rifle than the Mauser works, 
which is devoted for the most pan to the production 
of military arms and from which the Spanish and 
the Boer Mausers came *ome years ago. 

Apparently the Mauser factory dropped Lite old 
style of barrel and is using a standard boring that is 
adapted lo (he German army cartridge "'S*\ using 
the new Spitzer bullet. This is all right as far as it 
goes but unfortunately our American factories make 
their 8 mm* bullets around .31770 inch—too small 
under our present ideas of the fit of metal patched 
bullets, for the barrels measuring cither .3209 inch 
or 3228+ inch. It therefore behooves the purchaser 
of an 8 mm* rifle to know what he Is getting and 
not to take a rifle bored in any such way as these 
importers stme. It savors much of “made for ex- 
port,” for which our German friends arc famous. 
They can supply the German army Spttzer bullet 
loaded into the 8 mm, case at a very high price but 
these are steel jacketed and it is not the best policy 
to use such stuff in a rifle costing the nice sum of 
SfiQ.fiO or even 335.00. 

For the benefit of the users of 8 mm* rifles it 
might lx* well to state that Spitzer bullets with 
cupro-nicke) jackets, calibrating about .318 inch can 
be secured from the Rhenish Westfalian Explosives 
Company, of Nuremberg, Germany. The cost is 
around SI3.50 per thousand and they are adapted 
to the barrels bored for Lhe old blunt point bullet 
of the 1888 cartridge. 

So far the Sauer-Mauser has been bored right 
for the bullet obtainable by American sportsmen, 
the writer's being ,317 inch for bullets around 
.31770 inch. If Lhe sportsman is desirous of secur¬ 
ing one of the Mausers of Oberndorf make, the 
water suggests that he select a 7 mm. instead of the 
8 mm, as these rifles are bored correctly and the 
cartridge is one that Is hard to beat. In fact the 
writer would as soon use it as the 8 tnm* 

In the 8mm. rifle with the Spitzcr bullet of 
Rhenish make, by using about 4+ to 45 grains of 


1909 Du Pont Military powder the user will get 
practically a New Spingfield velocity. The Ger¬ 
mans, by using +8 grains of Rottwdl smokeless 
1293 powder in this case and a bullet of 155 grains— 
the Rhenish No, 7-26 mm. long-—develop a velocity 
of 2733 foot seconds, higher than the New Spring- 
field. The owner of one of these 8 mm* rifles, by 
corresponding with the German makers, can easily 
obtain bullets and work out loads that will convert 
his rifle into a high velocity arm of the New Spring - 
field class. The Du Pont Company have promised 
to give the writer the pressures and velocity of their 
Du Pont 1909 Military in the 8 mm. rifle that we 
may get some basis of comparison between the 
German Rottwdl powder and the powder obtain¬ 
able in this country. It is safe to say that the 
Du Pom 1909 b the finest powder in the world at 
present for its purpose and as soon as the results of 
the tests of this company are given to the writer, the 
army of foreign 8 mm. rifle owners will have some- 
king definite on which to work to obtain New 
Springfield velocity with their rifles. The DuPont 
people say that it will be safe to use about 44 grains 
of lhe 1909 DuPont behind the light German Spitzer 
bullet for this caliber. How much more can be used 
safely the tests of this company will demonstrate. 

It is a little amazing to one corresponding with 
the various importers of arms into this country and 
attempting to get an arm that is bored the way he 
wants it, or to get some definite information, to note 
the entire absence of knowledge pertaining to lhe 
technical part of the rifles. The importers know 
that their rifles are bolt action arms and know the 
calibers. They are deficient in even the nomencla¬ 
ture of the arms and their description of the working 
of the rifles is sometimes quite amusing. While 
they are business men and not gun cranks, yet it is 
doubtful if an importer of machinery could make 
much headway were he entirely unfamiliar with the 
technical details of his business. 

When a man is crank enough to pay from $+0,00 
It? $75.00 for a rifle, he is very likely also crank 
enough to want to know something more about it 
than merely that the pulling back of the bolt ex¬ 
tracts the empty cartridge and its forward move¬ 
ment inserts a fresh one* 
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T HOSE of our readers who are so fortunate 
as to own a New Springfield rifle, will be 
pleased to learn that Von Lengerke &; Detmold* 
of New York City; are completely equipped to 
apply sporting stocks to those famous rifles. This 
firm has had considerable trouble securing the 
proper wood for these slocks, as none of the blocks 
imported regularly* are long enough, and all the 
wood of the quality used for this purpose has to 
be specialty imported. Von Lengerke & Detmold 
use the beautiful fancy Italian wood only, and the 
stocks are made with checkered grip and forend 
in full pistol grip, half pistol or straight grip, 
and most of the stocks are made with 
cheek pieces, by means of which the line of 
sight is automatically and positively directed 


squarely over the center of the bore. The top 
hand guard is fastened with two spring clamps 
and is detachable. The top of the hand guard is 
flat and neatly checkered* As most riflemen use 
different drops of stock and different lengths, 
these stocks are made to order only. Instead of 
the army sight originally on these rifles* the Lyman 
wind-gauge receiver sight and ivory or gold bead 
front sight may be applied, A fair idea of how 
the rifle will look when equipped with sporting 
stock and sights, may be gained from the accom¬ 
panying cut. Parties wishing to have their spring- 
fields re-stocked in time for the fall hunting season* 
will receive prompt attention* Von Lengerke & 
Detmold, Fifth Avenue Building, between 23d 
and 2+th Street, New York City. 
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THE STEVENS-BROWNING PUMP GUN 


F ASHION is responsible for many changes, 
some of which will bear a logical analysis 
and become fixed institutions in our lives, 
while the faults of others are so obvious that they 
are soon relegated to the scrap heap of forget ful¬ 
ness, The reason why fashions in firearms change 
less frequently than those in other lines, is because 
in the building of powder burning weapons, every 
thing is designed with a definite object in view, and 
for this reason its use is prolonged until superceded 
by a more practical invention or a newer type* 
The single barreled gun was superceded by the 
double barrel and the muzzle loader by the breech 
loader. The double breech loader perfected by 
the combined efforts of both manufacturer and 
consumer, long held first place in the affections 
of progressive sportsmen but with all its traditions 
of speed in action, facility in reloading, beauty and 
simplicity of construction as well as many other 
commendable qualities it seems predestined to 
displacement by the already famous type often 
contemptuously referred to as the "pump gun.” 
The principle of the multishot arm having but a 
single barrel as exemplified by the earlier types of 
repeating rifles* was responsible for the appear¬ 
ance of the repeating shotgun. The first of this 
type of arms to receive the endorsement of shooting 
men was the Spencer, This gun was the joint 
production of C M. Spencer* inventor of the 
Spencer Repeating rifle, and S, M. Roper, another 
expert on firearms. This arm was actuated by 
the forend or trombone system, a type which since 
its invention, in 1883, has steadily grown in public 
favor. No stronger endorsement of tills system 
could be had than the fact of its adoption, in 
various forms, by all the great armorers of America 
for their latest models of rifles and shotguns. 
About 20,000 of the Spencer pump guns were 
built and sold when their manufacture was dis¬ 
continued. The advantages of the sliding forend 
as an actuating medium had been clearly demon¬ 
strated, however, and the system soon made its 
appearance on an excellent line of rifles manu¬ 
factured by the Colt Co, About this time the 
repeating shotgun idea received a further impetus 
among practical hunters by the appearance of 
the Original Winchester I#ever action, which was 
soon followed by their Model 1893 '‘pump," 
This was a forend action, and although it was 
enthusiastically welcomed by the hunting con¬ 
tingent. it was not until the issue of the Model 
1897 take-down, that the pump gun began to make 
its influence felt in the long grueling contests at 
the traps. For many years after the less critical 
knock-about game hunter had discovered the long 
range, straight shooting, hard hitting, enduring, 
dependable qualities of the single barreled pump 
gun, it was rarely seen among the more fastidious 
and exclusive ranks of the trap shooters* For¬ 
tunately there were expert shots among the hunters 
who were curious to know whether the pump gun 


would do as well at the traps as on a duck marsh 
and right here let me say that the duck marsh 
comes near being the supreme test of not only the 
shooting qualities of the gun, but also the marks¬ 
manship of the hunter. The performance 1 of the 
plebian pump gun in the hands of unprejudiced 
men who knew how to use them, soon compelled 
the respect and admiration of those who had long 
been partial to the more elegant and expensive 
guns of earlier tvjms. The obvious simplicity of 
its mechanism, the excellence of its performance, 
the advantage of speed and reserve fire were some 
of Lhe factors which determined the status of the 
pump gun and helped to establish its title against 
a firmly rooted sentiment in favor of the slower 
but more shapely double guns* While the Spencer 
and other types of the repeating shotgun may 
have blazed the way for this unique type of arm, 
it was nut until John M. Browning touched the 
pump gun with the wand of his Inventive genius 
that it came to stay, destined to become a perma¬ 
nent fixture and a dominant factor in the shotgun 
world. To the real gun lovers of today the name 
of Browning is synonymous with all that is pro¬ 
gressive, original and versatile in the field of in¬ 
vention as applied to modern firearms* Ills in¬ 
ventions cover the entire list of repeating and 
automatic weapons, and one would be wholly 
within the domain of fact in saying that more 
firearms of progressive types, the product of John 
M. Browning's prolific genius are in use through¬ 
out the world at the present time than any other 
inventor, and he is still busy* The first successful 
pump gun, and the one which was instrumental 
in educating American sportsmen to appreciate 
the good points of this most practical of all the 
scatter guns, was a Browning Invention. It is 
therefore altogether fitting that the latest model 
of this type to receive the stamp of approval by 
discriminating American gun users should also 
carry the legend: ^Browning's Pat. 1907,” This, 
the very latest production in the pump gun family, 
is being manufactured by the J. Stevens Arms & 
Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. 
The Stevens Company needs no formal introduc¬ 
tion to the shooting fraternity, as the output of 
that great armory lias helped to make shooting 
history wherever firearms are knowfi and used. 
The new Stevens repeating shot gun is made 
In three grades and in 12 gauge only. The stand¬ 
ard grade, or No. 52fl, Is regularly issued with 
full choke 30-inch barrel* pistol grip, walnut stock 
and slide handle. The dimensions of the stock, 
as adopted for the standard gun, are: length, 13| 
inches; drop at comb, inches; drop at neel, 2| 
inches; the stock is equipped with a neat rubber 
butt plate; barrels can be had cylinder 1 jo red, 
modified-choke, or full choke, and in 26, 28, 30 
or 32-inch lengths, as specified. 

No* 522 h the trap shooter’s grade. The barrel 
is 30 inches long, made of Stevens compressed 
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forged, high pressure steel, bored for nitre powder 
and fitted with a hollow matted rib and bored 
full choke only. The stork is of fine, fancy walnut, 
straight grip checked, finely finished; rubber butt 
plate; length of slock, 14 inches; drop at heel, 2\ 
inches; drop at comb, 1J inches; the slide handle 
is of fancy walnut, checked and finely finished. 
The trap grade weighs 7f pounds and is a very 
handsome and serviceable arm. 

No. 625 is Stevens* “Be Luxe” grade. The 
barrel is of the Stevens compressed forged, high 
pressure steel, bored for nitre powder. The 
barrel supplied regularly is 30 inches long, full 
choked, but can be furnished in 25, 28, 30 or 32- 
inch lengths and bored as desired. The stock 
and slide handle are of fancy walnut, beautifully 
checked and finely finished. On this model con- 
side ruble latitude is allowed the purchaser in the 


with the barrel at the take-down joint, adds to the 
length of the sighting plane a feature which helps 
materially to accuracy of aim. The top of the 
receiver has a malted finish which, with the hollow 
matted rib on the barrel, prevents radiation of heat 
or sunlight. The upper end of the magazine 
tul>e is secured by a steel lug brazed to the under 
side of the barrel' The beautiful sweeping taper of 
the barrel is nowhere marred by unsightly bands, or 
weakened by cuts, or screw holes. A most ingenious 
Lake-down system has been adopted for the new 
Stevens that will at once commend itself to lovers 
of the practical in mechanics, A solid block of 
steel, | of an inch thick and inches long, is 
provided, into which the breech end of the barrel 
and magazine tube are screwed permanently; a 
number of broad, deep grooves and lands are 
milled on the outside of the block and a correspond- 



way of variations from the regular specifications. 
Stocks can be had with straight grip, or with 
full or half pistol grip and with drop at the heel 
from 13i to 14$ inches. While outwardly resem¬ 
bling the earlier models of Browning repeating 
shotguns in a general way, the Stevens is an en¬ 
tirely new invention and wholly different from 
any other arm of its type. The action is simplic¬ 
ity itself, consisting of but four principal working 
parts, the breech bolt, the locking bolt, the slide, 
and the lifter or carrier block; all of the working 
jaarts are enclosed within the walls of the receiver, 
which arc of solid drop-forged steel, averaging 
7-16 of an inch in thickness, except at the top 
where the frame is pierced to receive the locking 
bolt; at this point the top of the frame is f inch 
thick; the opening to receive the locking bolt is 
§ inch quare, and when the breech boltjs in the 


ing number are milled in the end of the receiver. 
When assembled the grooves and lands of barrel 
and receiver engage snugly into each other, and, 
having long, broad and deep bearing surfaces, 
friction is impossible. A compensating nut is 
provided which is forced against the receiver by 
turning the magazine tube. The compensating nut 
is provided with wedges which intersect the lands 
and grooves on both sides so that the gun, when 
assembled r is safe and solid, rigid as a bar of steel 
and can never work loose. The magazine tube 
forms a guide for the slide handle; the latter is 
metal lined, with steel caps at both ends, screwed 
firmly against the ends of the walnut slide handle, 
so that it cannot work loose or’split. There arc no 
small screws requiring metal bushings, used in 
its construction. The following are some of the 
features of the new atm that will appealed the 
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forward position and locking bolt in place, the 
breech bolt is locked in a direct line with the axis 
of the bore and secured by half an inch square of 
solid case hardened steel. The breech block is 
milled from a solid block of steel, also case hardened. 
When the action is closed the base and rim of the 
shell are completely covered by the face of the 
breech block; this, with the solid, unbroken walls 
of the receiver renders it impossible even with 
defective ammunition, for powder gases, residum, 
hot gun grease or other accumulations, to blow 
back into the face of the shooter. The barrel is 
strongly re-info reed at the breech by an extra 
thickness of metal; when to this is added the massive 
steel frame of the receiver, it forms a combination 
for chamber strength that cannot be surpassed. 
The receiver is six inches long and being flush 


veteran as well as novice. It was designed by 
John M. Browning, an American inventor of inter¬ 
national prominence, whose every invention in 
the line of firearms has been a success. The 
medianicaI jirindpie of the arm is cotreet. Strength 
is provided where strength is required. There is 
a symetrical distribution of weight. The arm is 
well balanced, graceful in appearance, and handles 
well. In ease of manipulation it is a revelation. 
This is due to its long and direct leverages, smooth 
bearings and perfect mechanical principle. The 
locking block is level with the top of receiver 
when action is dosed, and its position can readily 
be determined by day or night The safely is 
located in the trigger guard just forward of the 
trigger; it is positive in action, always accessible 
and, protected as it is by lb# guard, cannot be 
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shifted by accident. The firing pin is controlled 
in its movements by the locking boh; the gun can 
lx- fired only when the action is completely closed 
and locked. At the first movement of opening 
the action, the firing pin is drawn to the rear, the 



FIG, 1 


shoulder of the locking bolt drops into contact 
with a corresponding shoulder on the firing pin. 
Only the positive motion completing the closing 
movement will release the firing mechanism. 
When the arm is in use the slide handle is un¬ 
locked by the recoil immediately after the discharge 
of the shell, and by the backward motion of the- 
slide handle; the discharged shell is drawn out of 
the chamber, and at the same time the loaded shell 
starts out of the magazine and moves back onto 
the lifter. By this method the gun can be fired 
without dogging, as fast as it is possible for a 
shooter to work the slide handle. The empty 
shell is ejected from an opening in the right side 
and is thrown free of the receiver before the lifter 
carries the loaded shell upward and forward with 
the dosing movement of the slide handle, The 



receiver is perfectly smooth on both rides, only 
the slide lock button appears above the surface, 
and there is no unsightly projections anywhere to 
catch in the clothing or bruise the shooter's hands. 
The superior mechanical system of this arm de¬ 
serves first class material, workmanship and 
finish. The metal parts are finished in black oxide, 
which gives the gun a beautiful appearance and a 
durable color. Two strong extractor hooks are 
firmly pinned to the right and left sides of the 
sliding breech. The empty shell is caught on 
both sides, drawn straight to the rear until tripped 
by the ejector block and flipped through the ejector 
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port. By this system there is less danger of the 
extractor hooks cutting through rim of the shell, 
or the base pulling off by a side strain. Ejection 
is dean and positive. To use a single loader, it 
is only necessary to drop a cartridge into the 
receiver and close the action. The arm is cham^ 
be red for a 2 J-inch shell, and is guaranteed against 
defects in material and workmanship, and for 
accuracy with any standard make of ammunition. 
To put gun together, insert the thread on the 
barrel into the grooves in the receiver. See Figure 
No. 2. Guide handle bar into receiver until it 
snaps into position as In figure No. 3, When 



barrel head is flush with bottom of receiver, turn 
magazine tube by milled surface (sec figure No, 4) 
until lock nut wedges into grooves on sides of 
receiver. Be sure magazine tube is turned down 
as far as it will go. To take gun apart: Push 
button on left side of receiver forward (see figure 
No. 5) until slide handle b pulled back as far as 
it will go. Unscrew magazine tube by milled 
surface (see figure No, 4) until nut lock is out of 
grooves. Grasp receiver in one hand and laurel 
in the other and pull barrel out of receiver until 
slopped by slide handle lever. (See figure No. 3). 
Draw slide handle as far forward as it will go 
(sec figure No. 2). Grasp receiver in one hand 
and barrel in other and finish pulling barrel out of 



receiver as shown in figure No, 1. To take the 
gun apart no loob are required, no force is neces¬ 
sary and the trick can be accomplished in less 
than ten seconds. For convenience in carrying 
or traveling, the arm can be packed in a case 
the exact length of the barrel. 

Basing our statement on a thorough personal 
examination and on reports received from those 
who arc using the new [jump gun, we are pleased 
to say Lo our brother shooters, that the Stevens 
Company's high standards fur material, work- 
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manshap, fitting ami finish, are fully exemplified 
in the new Stevens repeating shotgun. It is sel¬ 
dom that the gun editor, in reviewing a new arm, 
will go out of his way, looking for weak points or 
defects; yet that is just what was done in this 


case. After diligent inquiry among hunters, trap 
shooters, dealers and repair men, the writer has 
yet to hear a single adverse criticism, a failure to 
function, a break down or a weak point developed 
anywhere in the new Stevens Repeating Shotgun. 


TWO HISTORIC WEAPONS 


F OR the earnest student of firearms and for 
nil genuine gun lovers, nothing has a more 
absorbing interest than the antique speci¬ 
mens found in private collections and in public 
museums. While every distinct type of arm, and 
even slight individual variations from type, are 
invested with certain special attractions, it is the 
original inventions which dearly mark the evolu¬ 
tion of firearms on their merging from one system 
to another* It is an unfortunate circumstance that 


most of the types that have become famous and 
were'used in the great wars of history, were invented 
during periods of great social or political unrest 
or under the spur of dire necessity; conditions 
under which much of value in regard to their 
history was overshadowed by greater events, and 
not being recorded, was lost to posterity forever. 

It is the purpose of the writer to publish from 
time to time cuts together w ith a brief but authentic 


with permission of Francis fiaimerman, "The Gun 
Man/' we are able to place before our readers 
descriptions of two weapons of historic interest, 
representing different type*s. The first is one of a 
pair of English dueling pistols made by Forsythe 
& Co., Patent gun makers, London, John Alex¬ 
ander Forsythe was a Scotch clergyman, fond of 
shooting, who discovered the idea of the percussion 
gun in 1805 and took out a patent for it in 1807. 
Forsythe refused Napoleon’s offer of 20,000 pounds 
for his invention. 
The British gov¬ 
ernment assigned 
him room in the 
Tower of Ixjndon, 
to perfect tile per¬ 
cussion cap. A year 
later, on change of 
administration, h e 
was ordered Lo clear 
out with his rub¬ 
bish* In 1809, to in¬ 
troduce cap weap¬ 
ons, he joined with 
London gun makers 
to make rifled guns, when this set of pistols were made* 
The first official test took place in 1832. These historic 
pistols are the forerunners of all modem weapons* 
The barrels are ten inches long, } inch smooth 
1 x>re. Heavy octagon twist, rear sight, platinum 
band at breech, silver name and side plates and 
fore end cap, safety hammer attachments, engraved 
lock and mountings* The barrel is inscribed 
"Forsythe & Co., Patent Gun Makers, London/ 1 




history of such arms as in our opinion will prove 
of interest to a majority of our readers* There are 
many sources of information, on this subject, 
! accessible to the Outer’s Btjok, but in order that 
the matter published may not seem local or circum¬ 
scribed in in scoj>e, we invite those who have private 
i collections, or a knowledge of anything unique or 
rare in firearms, to contribute to this feature of 
our gun department. Through the courtesy, and 


Forsythe was the son of the parish minister of 
Belhelvie, and -was born in the manse there, on 
December 28, 17GS, dying there in 1843* He was 
educated at the university of Aberdeen, and varied 
his ministerial tasks by the study of chemistry 
and mechanics. 11 "The second cut represents an 
ancient wheel lock gun which evidently once 
belonged to the King of Montenegro, upwards of 
40U years ago." Wheel lock arms were first used 
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about 1510; their invention is credited to Nuerem- 
burg, Germany, In earlier forms of firearms, 
ignition of the charge was accomplished by actual 
tire being placed in direct contact with the primed 
vent of the weapon by hand, The match lock 
followed this, which in its turn was displaced by 
the wheel lock, which was the first form, of the 
hint lock. The wheel lock gun illustrated here 
is an exceptionally handsome specimen of its type¬ 
lt has a handsomely ornamented barrel, every inch 
of which is covered in relief with figures of men 
and women in ancient dress, with scroll work, 
w ith Crown surmounting Double-Headed Eagle , with 
small crowns on the eagles 1 heads. Showing 


that at one time this gun belonged to some ancient 
king. The guard plate is similarly ornamented 
with crowns on the eagles 1 heads, etc. The ful! 
length of the gun is 63 inches, it is fif inches 
wide at butt stock, which is of curly walnut, with 
open ornamented brass work on the cheek piece, 
showing mounted huntsman with bugle horn 
This gun is an exceptionally tine specimen of the 
ancient gun builders’ art- It was appraised by 
the United States custom officers and passed duty 
free as a work of art. One of the objects of this 
corner of the gnu department is to put collectors 
and gun fanciers in touch with each other for 
mutual benefit. 


SOME GOOD REVOLVER SHOTS 
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Three target made at 25 yards with 3 Coil's Officer's Model Target by Dr. C. C, CunuJta, of Roscommon, Mich- and a 
composite of the three targets. 
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A LAKE MINNETONKA, MINN,, CATCH, MADE BY DC J. M BEFFKL OF MILWAUKEE 
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Guns and Ammunition 

EDITHD BY ROBERT A. KANE 


This department is intended to be a place for the exchange and discussion 
of views on any subject pertaining to arms and ammunition, from which no one 
with an idea to advance shall be barred. The only conditions are that the 
opinion: must not be manifestly absurd, that it be expressed in courteous Innguaee 
and that no personalities he indulged in. Each opinion is printed for what it 
is worth and its publication does not commit the editor to the view expressed. 
The widest range will be permitted and our readers are invited to make free 
use of these posies, but it is important to remember that uniter ho ekcumitan&s 
wilt persotusJittes ever bo permitted. 



THE STANDARDIZATION OF THE .22 

(Reprinted from Arms and Explosives) 


A GOOD deal of interesting correspondence 
appears lo he taking place just now in the 
mi mature shooting world upon the question 
of the standardisation of cartridges, which is surely 
rather putting the cart lx*fore the horse. Theoret¬ 
ically, the rifle existed Ixfore the cartridge, but 
perhaps in practice the process of self-adjustment 
should be mutual, and it is the object of this let lure 
to point out those defects of the rille, which unneces¬ 
sarily hamper the ammunition maker in his efforts 
to achieve perfection. It is reasonable therefore, 
that the priciple of standardisation should first be 
applied to the elimination of the most serious of the 
defects, viz.: that of missfires and weak ignition. 
There is no intention to deny the causes of miss fires 
as far as the cartridges are concerned, but at the 
present moment this may be put on one side by 
assuming that the cartridges arc correct|y primed 
and that the dimensions of the case are up tn 
standard, notwithstanding which missfires are re¬ 
sulting. 

For the purpose of building up a tangible theory 
of ignition it may he assumed that an explosive is 
a chemical compound in which the molecules are 
bonded together very feebly to form the various 
ingredients, the breaking up of a single atom of the 
composition causing liberation of heat or force, 
which quickly communicates lo other atoms, causing 
in turn their decomposition, this action proceeding 
throughout the mass with such rapidity as to form 
a n exp (os ton. fttecha ni ca I sh( jc k is one * if t he mea n s 
of prtttlucing the initial severance, although it is 
not always easy or possible to produce the effect 
by this means. The sudden raising of an explosive 
to a given temperature is, perhaps, the more certain 
method. In other cases, violent shock, produced 
explosively or mechanically, is the means necessary 
for starting explosive decomposition. Tn ammuni¬ 
tion, a combination of methods is easily adopter). 
One explosive, the priming, is struck mechanically. 


and the flame thereby produced is allowed to im¬ 
pinge on the other explosive, the propellant. The 
deco m pt>sitbn of exploxi ves 1 >y \ >crcussEon, i lierefore, 
is not so much due to mechanical force pure and 
simple as to a secondary cause, viz., the heat 
incidentally produced by the friction of particles 
one against the other when suddenly struck. The 
incidental production of gas has also its mechanical 
aspect, and serves to accentuate the shock effects 
when once they have heen properly started, Vari¬ 
ous ingredients are inserted in the priming to 
increase the friction, thereby enhancing sensitive- 
ness and aiding ihe production of the necessary 
temperature to start decomposition. 

The hard crystalline nature of fulminate of 
mercury for a similar reason causes this com¬ 
pound to I*' more sensitive to percussion than 
would be the case if it happened to be of a soft 
amorphous nature. The sensitiveness of a prim¬ 
ing composition or material is therefore due in 
some manner to both its mechanical and physical 
properties. 

In the cleavage of certain crystals, subtle effects 
difficult to express in words are doubtless produced. 
'The mere breaking in two of a crystal of a sub¬ 
stance like fulminate of mercury may generate 
sufficient heat to start decomposition, but the effect, 
though originating mechanically, h In realty 
thermal* Heat varies in quantity as well as in 
intensity, and experience shows that in order to 
gain a positive ignition, it is inadvisable to rely 
upon the cleavage of a single crystal of fulminate 
of mercury. For the action to be positively started 
and capable of immediate self-propagation, the 
initial action should cover a sufficient area as well 
as have the necessary intensity. For this reason, 
the striker of the rifle should be sufficiently large 
in area to apply the shock to a plurality of crystals. 
It is also essential that the primary ignition should 
be regular, and this again is governed by the Heav- 
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age of itn average number of crystals. U is well 
known Unit a weak ignition will cumulate slowly 
and give a dclayed explosion. This is the main 
cause of hangfires, for the propel la til will ignite 
almost in the same ratio as the igniter. A weak 
Ignition will often cause incomplete burning of the 
powder charge, and although there may be a suffi¬ 
cient explosion to expel the bullet, the effect will be 


case. There should be no departure from this rule 
whatever. It will be found in the case of a rim- 
tire cartridge case that the recess in the rim is ex¬ 
ceedingly sma II. The a mourn of com position which 
is pressed therein is very limited, and it is essential 
that great care should be taken to ensure that the 
striker should cover this particular area. The wait 
of the case is to alt intents and purposes the a mil, 
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urifiurinti nXmng. quick ignition. No. H—jsomt of imiwcl too n^ir outer fdge of rim w here force of blow is ^ijeftdrcl on 
double nveiul of sht:ll without results. 


shown by an unusually fouled barrel, and in ex¬ 
treme cases by dropped shots on the target, "String 
mg” of ihe shots on the diagram is observable in 
minor cases. 

Having thus traced the effects of a normal and 
a slow ignition, the rifle must next be examined to find 
out what is most frequently the cause. It must 
lie borne in mini! that there are various degrees 
of friction, and that a composition containing 
fulminate of mercury will stand a good deal of 
compression and squeezing without generating 
sufficient friction to fire it. Thus, for instance, an 
ordinary percussion cap will stand a pressure of 
500 or 000 pounds on the composition from a 
punch travelling at 35 to 15 inches jier minute. 
Similarly a rim fire cartridge will stand a propor^ 
lion ate force from a steel plunger which forces the 
composition into the recess formed by the rim; so 
that when friction is referred to, it should he under¬ 
stood that it must include the necessary element of 
shock, otherwise the operation of inserting the 
priming would undoubtedly explode every charge. 

The gun maker is, therefore, called upon to deride 
first T the area of his striker, second T the length it 
projects from the breech face, third, the force of 
the striker spring in relation to the weight of parts 
set in motion, and fourth* which is most important, 
the position of the striker. 

As regards first the position of the striker, an 
examination of a great number of rifles, both 
English and foreign, suggests that this matter has 
apparently received very little attention. With 
regard to many of the commoner foreign rifles, the 
defect may be"traced to the slovenly way in which 
the components are thrown together, but there are 
also many English rifles where the workmanship is 
so good as to leave no doubt of the ill-informed 
intention of Lhe maker, The cortrct position for the 
striker ix in alignment with l hr will of Hi? to Hr id 


and the cleavage of the crystals must lie effected 
by the percussive force exerted between the poin l 
of the striker and the base of the wall of the case. 
An illustration here appears showing the correct 
position for the impact of the striker. 

If the striker is scl too far out, that is, tod near 
the edge of the rim. The initial percussive blow 
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No, l A gout! form but liable t" puncture ciisc, causing 
bW Kuk, So. 2 —One of the best form* vet dev istd and one 
almost universally adopted by American armorers. No, 3 
Requires stmpg main spring or heavy hummer, Xu, 4 Not 
., dcsfothlu form, sometimes used in military anions, Habit to 
displace priming without exploding, will ak puncture va*e* 
more readily ihnn lhe other forms shown. 




is mostly expended upon the compression of the 
metallic wall of the rim, and the diminished force 
has a tendency to expel the composition from the 
rim inwards. The percussive blow is converted 
into a squeezing ^action, and ignition becomes un¬ 
certain and rather weak. This may not be an 
altogether unsatisfactory position for the striker 
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for sonic of the foreign makes of cartridge where 
the percentage of fulminate of mercury is exceedingly 
groat, anti the composition proportionately more 
sensitive. An excess of fulminate beyond that 
necessary for the ignition of the powder is undesir¬ 
able for another reason, viz.: the tendency to muse 
burst cases. The accompanying view indicating a 
striker set too far out shows how the metal receives 
most of the blow. 

The defect^of having the center of the striker 
inside the walls of the case is possibly the worst of 
all. This particular defect is, apparently, exclus¬ 
ively confined to twits fitted to service rifles for the 
aiming tube adaptor. It docs not matter so much 
if the area of the striker which mipmges directly 
upon the case Ls sufficiently large to cover 
the rim, but in the case of a round-nose striker, 
acting where the fulminate pruning has no metal to 
back It, as in the adjoining illustration it is onlv to 
be expected that the priming composition will break 
away, and missftre. It is quite possible that the 
striker is sufficiently strong to close up the rim, but 
this happens too late to be of any real service. 

The next illustration represents an attempt to 
show in progressive stages the ineffective action of 
a striker acting too near the center of a rim-fire 
cartridge. The first view shows the tiring pin point 
indenting the base of the cartridge, and tending to 
break away the composition. The second view 
suggpls that tile large area of the striker is be¬ 
ginning to check the forward movement though 
actual percussion has still to be accomplished. The 
third view shows that the rim has been dosed up, 
and only a very small layer of composition brought, 
so to speak, under the hammer. At this stage 
moreover, the velocity of the striker blow must be 
so far diminished that the required shock value 
has given place to a squeezing action, similar to 
that of the punch which first squeezed the compo¬ 
sition into place. 

Having now discussed the position of the striker, 
the next most important feature is its shape. It has 
already been explained that a certain area is neces¬ 
sary, and it will be seen that a form of striker of 
adequate area is objectionable. A cone or cone 
point] an acutely rounded point of any form, or 
anything of hatchet shape, is undesirable as it docs 
not operate on the necessary number of crystals. 
The area of the striker is to some extent limited 
by ihe resistance offered In indenting the initial base 
of the cartridge case. Thus, although the igniting 
composition needs to be struck over as great an 
area as possible, the limits are determined by the 
resistance. It is suggested that the minimum area, 
without regard to shape should be one square 
millimeter, which is rather less than a square 
twentieth of an Inch, or .045 inch diameter for a 
round pin. Reasons may be advanced in favor of 
a rectangular form, which, without being exactly 
rounded at the edges, should have the sharp edges 
taken off, so as to avoid cutting the met a] and caus¬ 
ing bursts. Part of the face might be at a slight 


angle so as to concentrate the force of the blow on 
the thin metal. An ideal form of striker would be 
one having the same kind of surface as that of a 
mechanic's hammer which has had the edges care¬ 
fully smoothed away, at the same time leaving the 
largest possible area with a nearly flat surface. 
Such a hammer may be used freely on finished work 
with a minimum risk of leaving the unsightly marks 
which a square-edged hammer is bound to make, 
however carefully it may be used* Returning la 
the striker the requirements are a maximum pro¬ 
portion of the surface very nearly flat, gradually 
ifying away nL the edges so as to avoid distressing 
the metal of which the cartridge rim is formed. 

The length or projection nf the striker should 
not exceed the minimum thickness of the head of 
the cartridge case and the strength of the striker 
spring should be insufficient to pierce or distort the 
base so as to cause bursts. 

In order to standardise his strikers the gumnaker 
should test them with a selection of the best known 
cartridges, and he will find that In adjusting the 
weapon to tire one make of cartridge, he will over¬ 
come the difficulties in all. Fur a few shillings he 
can construct an efficient rest, by means of which he 
can conduct his tesLs. When # he observes a ten¬ 
dency for the shots to make tall narrow groups he 
will know that the ignition is weak or irregular. 
As a rule it is only necessary to flatten the nose 
of the striker so as to enlarge its area. On the 
other hand, if the area is already so large that the 
striker blow is partly received on the metal head, 
an apparently different cause produces exactly the 
same trouble. The following illustration may be 
of interest:— A rifle was complained of as having 
given very bad shooting and the cartridge makers 
were communicated with. On testing the cartridges 
in the rifle, there was no doubt that the complaint 
was well grounded. At otic hundred yards it was 
not possible to keep the shots upon a sheet of 
foolscap. The striker was of a hatchet shape, 
with a very sharp edge striking the rim radially, 
The striker was consequently ground down to one 
millimetre wide, and, using the same cartridges, 
the shots grouped themselves in a two-inch circle 
at the same distance. The sharp point of the 
striker was too small in area to cleave sufficient 
crystals to obtain an average ignition. 

The cartridge maker, for liLs protection, invari¬ 
ably tests his output by carefully checkcd tests. 
The case is first tested empty by dropping a 
weight a prescribed distance on to the rim and 
ascertaining that the indentation is regular. After 
priming, ignition must take place by a similar test 
with a minimum blow to prove sensitiveness, after 
which the cartridges are tested in a rifle giving a 
maximum blow. It Ls desirable that the gunntaker 
should follow on the same lines. Each rifle should 
be tested to see that the indentation on an empty 
cartridge case is regular, and subsequent proof with 
complete cartridges should give a regular diagram. 
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THE POLICE AUTOMATIC 

By B. G. 


I N the last several months, I have been called 
upon by several Police departments to investi¬ 
gate the merits of automatic pistols for police 
use, as compared with the ordinary double action 
revolvers now in use. These investigations have 
extended over a considerable period of time anti as 
my reports on this subject have now been acted 
upon by the certain departments that ordered 
same, I feel that the shooters in general would be 
very much interested in the results of such an 
investigation. 

I have found that the reliability which is the 
most essential point in polite weapons, is just the 
same in the automatic pistol as in the double action 
revolver. The usual complaints against automatic 
pistols as to their reliability have usually been 
caused by the unfamiliarity with automatics by 
their users. Policemen have been given these 
weapons to use and carry without any instructions 
whatsoever and are expected to do good work with 
lhern. Now' I should like to ask the question: 
would anyone for a moment think of driving an 
automobile in crowded streets without an)' instruc¬ 
tions? No. Well a loaded pistol is just as danger¬ 
ous, therefore the users of automatic pistols should 
first thoroughly acquaint themselves with the 
mechanism and use of these arms before they attempt 
to use them. 

In choosing a weapon of this kind it is always 
best to choose a type of arm that is positively 
locked till the bullet has left the barrel and of such 
construction that it readily can be taken apart and 
cleaned. There are numerous automatic pistols 
where this is quite impossible on account of ihoir 
complicated construction and innumerable small 
screws and springs. The fed and lit of the grip 
or handle is a matter of great importance in such 
work as a policeman does, which is generally done 
under the stress of great excitement and hurry* 
also most probably at night when the sights on a 
gun are of little or no use. Another and almost 
as important matter is the selection of proper am¬ 
munition like the Savage or Winchester make. It 
has been my experience that these two makes are 
supreme for their regularity in both powder and 
charge, also their primer is wetL made, which is 
most essential for the proper functioning of auto¬ 
matic pistols. 

Before attempting the use of these arms, it is 
well to remove all heavy grease and to give the 
action a slight coating of a thin and pure gun oil, 
of which there are several excellent kinds on the 
market. After having put these arms in proper 
condition, it is well to practice with them empty 
so as lo get used to their trigger pull, sights, etc. 
One of the best points in automatic pistols is ihaL 
they are practically like a single action revolver, 
where the loading, ejecting and cocking are done 


by the explosion of the ammunition leaving nothing 
for the trigger finger to do but to exert a slight pull 
on the trigger. This operation in a double action 
revolver requires a pressure anywhere from ten to 
eighteen or twenty pounds, thereby causing ton- 
siderabk* derangement of the aim. 

After becoming thoroughly familiar with the 
weapon, load it preferably with ten cartridges if 
you tan get a weapon of such type, as it is usually 
of better balance than one with only six or seven 
cartridges in the magazine. The ten shot arm has 
another good point and that is that a policeman 
having ten shots at his command need not carry 
any loose cartridges in his belt or jjocket, thereby 
running no danger of an explosion through either a 
fall or a blow, and in cold weather he need not re¬ 
move his heavy gauntlets to reload as he would 
with a weapon carrying only half as many cartridges. 
Then if he cannot get his man in ten shots, he might 
as well let him run. 

The superiority of the automatic: pistol in a great 
measure is on account of there luring no escape of 
gas between the cylinder and barrel, as in the 
revolver, which amounts to anywhere from 20 to 30 
per cent at least, even in the best makes. In the 
ordinary revolver, when it gets worn considerably, 
there is a trouble arising which has puzzled many 
shooters of same In that it has lost its accuracy. 
This loss has been caused by the cylinder and 
barrel not aligning up correctly, through a slight 
wear on the notches in the cylinder. This is 
one important fault which is not apparent in the 
automatic. 

Rust has always been a great factor when using 
an ordinary revolver, as very often an almost 
invisible film of same wodld adhere to the front 
end of the cylinder, thereby causing a complete 
block in the action. Sometimes this film of rust 
is so thin that it is hardly visible to the eye, but 
causes trouble just the same. Very often the 
space between the different chambers of a cylinder 
in a revolver are not bored just alike causing 
inaccurate shooting and great difference between 
the penetration of the various shots. In the con- 
striae tion of the automatic many of these draw¬ 
backs have l>een overcome, one of them being 
that very little fouling gets into the action, espe¬ 
cially as no black powder can be used in them. 
The firing pin exerts a direct blow on the primers, 
thereby causing a sure discharge every time. In 
the revolver it is charged with a primer usually 
caused by a sweeping blow of the hammer which 
often buckles the primer causing It to expand and 
jam the cylinder against the frame lo such an extent 
that very often two hands must be used to either 
pull the hammer or turn the cylinder. 

The accuracy of an automatic pistol, especially 
in rapid fire is much greater than i$ the revolver 
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for several masons, their Taring little or no re roil 
easy trigger pull and better grip. In continuous 
rapid Tire, the automatic is wav ahead of the revolver 
on account of being able to carry several loaded 
magazines. In one of our types of the best Amer¬ 
ican automatic pistols, the rate of lire b still higher 
on account of the shooter's ability to drop out the 
empty magazine with the shooting hand. 

The users of the automatii pistols will find by 
comparing them with double action revolvers of 
the same style, weight and length that in firing 
a thousand shots with each gun, he will have less 
trouble in the shape of misfires, etc., with the 
automatic than with the revolver. The accuracy 
in ihe revolver will begin to fall off very rapidly 
afler alwmL the lieu fifty shots, and if rite shooter 
ts using black powder, they will probably stop 
working completely in most uses after that num- 
U-r. In the automatic the continuous firing 
seems to have no effect on the operation of these 
arms. The automatic for police use has a very 
valuable feature in that it can be carried with 
perfect safety when fully loaded with the safety 
catch on, and if the officer in running should 
stumble or fall, he cannot pull the trigger as has 
often happened in such < uses when using the 
double action revolver 


The range at which a policeman usually uses 
his pistol is from twenty to thirty feel, therefore it is 
essential that he have a weapon that can fire the 
greatest number of shots in the shortest possible time 
with the greatest amount of accuracy and least 
trouble to the shooter, and the automatic pistol is 
certainly the gun for this kind of work. 

If the police of Philadelphia had an automatic 
pistol like the Savage, that is a natural pointer, 
there would not have been so many innocent people 
shot flu ring their latest strike Vs most police 
revolvers have sut h a heavy recoil that their makers 
are forced to put on them front sights of almost 
jj-inch to A inch in height, which means that the 
revolver is really painted at 2ri yards 1>etween two 
and three feet below Lhe target when the trigger is 
pulled. Now, if the revolver is not held the same 
way every time, it will be constantly changing in 
elevation, so can you imagine where the shots of 
a revolver are going when fired in a hurry anti under 
excitement? This is one feature that is not apparent 
in the automatic as the front and rear sight are 
of the same height, on account of the slide recoil. 
When we take in consideration the small handles on 
revolvers, we can readily understand why so many 
policemen make such poor scores, as some of them 
have hands large enough to practically conceal 
the whole weapon in them. 


YOUNG MEN AND OLD ARMS 


T HE group of grotesquely armed young men 
shown in the cut, are natives of Pearl City, III., 
and so far as our observation goes, they are 
typical of the soldier material that will compose the 
rank and hie of the American Volunteer Army In the 
event of a foreign invasion. Evidently there is 
considerable latent military' enthusiasm in these 
young men, as they have at their own expense, 
possessed themselves ot some excellent types of 
military rifles, now obsolete as war weapons* but 
still serviceable as hunting arms. Among the 
motley collection may be seen a Beaumont, a 
Stevens, a Maestrirh 43 caliber, made in Holland; 
u Lee-Met ford 4;> caliber made in England; three 
.45-70 Spring lie Id rifles of American make: a 
Sharp’s .4a caliber also of domestic manufacture; 
a 7 mm. Mauser of German architecture; and a 
Winchester .22 caliber. There are several millions 
of young men of this type, healthy, active, intelli¬ 
gent, square jawed, and inspired with a genuine 
patriotism, who will be available when the next 
call for volunteers Is made, h will be a permanent 
record of rank stupidity and in competency on Ihe 
part of our national law makers, if young men of 
this class are any longer compelled to resort to the 
bargain counter and second-hand store to pur¬ 
chase archaic weapons when they wish to indulge 
in a sport, the love of which is the natural heritage 
of every r free-born and liberty loving American. 
In considering the possibilities of future wars, our 
self-appointed prophets tell us with pessimistic 


relish, of the ease with which the Japanese could 
sink our battleships, silence mir coast defenses, 
sail unscathed through our mine fields, anti capture 
and hold indefinitely, the entire Pacific slope.” 
We are informed with a seriousness that is actually 
infectious, how ’Germany could, within two weeks, 
land two hundred and fifty thousand troops on 
our Atlantic Coast.” Our coasts are long and de¬ 
fenceless at many points, but if the viril youth of 
America like those shown in the cut. were armed 
with modem military rifles, and as familiar with 
their possibilities a-v they are with the relics they 
are now using, the Japanese Army of invasion 
would soon be ton verted into a disorganized mob 
of lieiu h combers, and the German landing party 
into a coast survey from a distance. No country 
whose citizens are properly trained in the vise of 
the king range military rifle, need have any fear of 
a foreign invasion. A powerful navy is, no doubt, 
an excellent preventative of war. 1m l the example 
of Spain and Russia should teach us that It is not 
a good policy to pul all our eggs in one basket. 
Our neighbors with hostile in lent, would soon 
learn lhat there is a slight difference between 
shooting up a few sea coast towns, and over running 
a country having vast territory and a shooting 
population. Every able-bodied man should be 
encouraged to purchase the National arm and 
ammunition, and thoroughly instructed how to 
use them without luring subjected to humiliating 
and Irksome regulations. The great game fields* 
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ami the vast unsettled territory that were once the 
training grounds of America's riflemen, are rapidly 
being converted to the uses of civilization; we can 
no longer depend on the hardy backwoods hunter, 
the seasoned mountaineer and the resourceful 
plainsmen, trained in the use of shooting weapons 
from early infancy, to supply our army with fight¬ 
ing men. Except for a very small contingent, 
sharp shooters and scouts of future wars must be 
made on the rifle range, and trained in the over¬ 
worked summer camps of National Guardsmen. 
Only a pitifully small percentage of our citizens 
ever receive any military training in the National 
Guard, and only a small number receive sufficient 
practice with the rifle, to become efficient marks¬ 
men, Realizing this, we should insist that repre¬ 


sentatives to whom we delegate the making of our 
laws, should so modify existing regulations that it 
would be possible for any citizen of good character 
properly vouched for, to secure by purchase, the 
national arm at the most convenient supply depot. 
The American people do not take kindly to the 
idea of a large standing army. In view of the 
military activity of other nations, and our change 
of policy in regard to international affairs, the 
wisdom of our position in regard to a permanent 
military organization not large enough to be aggres¬ 
sive, is open to debate. Why build dreadnoughts 
if we have no army to back them up? It is plain 
that we must eventually have an army, or its 
equivalent in a citizenship skilled in the use of 
war weapons. 


A MOUNTAINEER’S VIEWS 


Editor Gun Department; It requires quite a 
bit of bravery to pick up a pen and give our ideas 
of what constitutes our ideal gun. The trouble is, 
we know (?) loo much without seeing it worked 
out in practice and when our theories come before 
a person who does not know from experience why 
then we get our lecturing in good old American 
style. Truly, there are lots of gun men* hut com¬ 
paratively few know how to determine the advantages 
and disadvantages of our modern arms. Through 
the well written articles of sue h experienced men as 
Kane, Wheeled, Newton and Grossman, we have 
Ijeeti wonderfully enlightened, but to watch the 
Outer's Rook, one would be led to believe that 
these men's interest in rifle shooting died when 
warm weather comes on in the spring and is only 
revived about the time the wild goose starts south. 


What we need is more lengthy articles on modem 
military rifles and sporting rifles, and the work 
tItese ri ties do a t targets and game field. The world 
best rifles viewed lock, stock and barrel and criti¬ 
cised without fear or favor, A good many of us 
were astonished and somewhat offended at Mr. 
Crossman's bold attack on lever action rifles, but 
at the same time we could not help realizing 
the truthfulness of his statements. There is a 
growing demand in this country for a .22 caliber 
automatic pistol and a high grade well finished 
link action rifle for military cartridges. These 
must come sooner or later because Americans 
demand them. And may the day not be far distant 
when American armorers will aim to make not the 
most guns but the best guns. Yours, 

MOUNTAINEER. 
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THE NEW SMITH & WESSON PER¬ 
FECTED 


T O the hard-headed student of gun literature 
and to the blaze reader of fulsome and 
exaggerated advertising matter, the caption 
of this article will undoubtedly have a familiar 
sound; but if those who take the trouble to read 
this review of I he New Smith & Wesson .22 Caliber 
revolver, recently issued, are sufficiently impressed 
to induce them to thoroughly examine the little 
arm they will agree with the writer that 'Perfected” 
does not mean merely an added improvement; 
the exquisite beauty, the dainty proportions, the 
faultless workmanship, the beautiful smooth dark 
finish, and the classical outlines of this diminutive 
among American arms is justly deserving of the 
word “perfected” in its fullest significance The 
Specimen of the New .22 Smith & Wesson which 
the writer was privileged to inspect, is numbered 
17005; it has a 6-inch barrel and is equipped with 
target sights. When supplied with a 3 or 31-inch 
barrel, the sights are solid; with the 3- inch barrel 
the weight is 10| ounces, with the 3|-inch barrel it 
weighs 10J ounces, and with the fi-inch barrel 
it weighs 11$ ounces. Truly it is “The Baby 
Grand” of the pistol family. To the critical gun 
crank and to that practical matter of fact class of 
pistol shooters who base their judgment of every 
arm on its adaptability for certain lines of work, 
the little feather-weight gun may not at first appeal, 
but it is a safe wager that having once seen and 
shot tins daintiest of all firearms, every gun lover, 
regardless of his former predilections, will at once 
place one of them in a favored comer of his gun 
cabinet. It must noL be supposed that because 
the Smith & Wesson .22 caliber revolver is built 
on reduced lines ami is of minimum weight, that 
it lacks anything as a genuine weapon, adapted 
to every purpose for which its caliber ami cartridge 
were designed, h will shoot just as hard in 
proportion, and is just as accurate as the Smith & 
Wesson weapons of larger caliber and greater 
weight width have long Ijcen numbered among 
the chosen arms of the world's greatest experts. 


In accordance with his usual custom, the writer 
dismounted and thoroughly inspected every detail 
of mechanism in the new arm and in comparison 
with a A4 Smith & Wesson Winank Model Target 
revolver; a .38 Smith & Wesson Pocket Model, 
special finish; a .38 Smith lS: Wesson Military 
Target Model 1902, ami a ,22 Smith & Wesson 
Single Shot Target pistol, Lite new .22 calilier 
revolver was found to be fully up to their standard 
of material, workmanship, fitting and finish. The 
hammer, trigger, bolt, pawl and all the working 
parts and contact points are made of case hardened 
and polished steel, so that wear, in a mechanism 
of this character, is practically eliminated. A 
feature of construction peculiar to the larger arms 
of Smith & Wesson make, and also present in the 
new .22 revolver is the steel bosses or raised contact 
points of the frame which form bearings for the 
hardened steel, axles of the hammer, trigger and 
other swinging parts, keeping them hung centrally, 
preventing rubbing against the sides of the frame 
and ensuring smooth, easy, direct working of the 
mechanism, without friction or wear. The system 
adopted for the arm is the swing-out, with hand 
ejector, which has proved to be the most popular 
and successful in hand amts of the revolver type. 
The cylinder k firmly attached to the crane so that 
it cannot become loose. The ejector rod is of 
hollow steel, seven-thirty seconds of an inch in 
diameter and contains the strong steel spindle 
upon which the cylinder revolves. The cylinder, 
when swung into place, is supported by the rear 
end of the steel spindle, securely stepped into a 
hardened steel bushing and at the forward end 
by the crane; a front cylinder lock is brazed to the 
under side of the barrel just ahead of the frame: 
this engages the forward end of the hollow ejector 
rod and spindle, locking Lhe cylinder securely at 
1 Kith ends, and the crane in closed position. By 
this method of locking, perfect alignment of cyl¬ 
inder and barrel is absolutely assured, all wear is 
taken up automatically and tile rear thumb piece 
k dispensed with, leaving the 
beautiful smooth surface of the 
frame without a projection of 
any kind to mar its natural 
beauty lines. The barrel tajjers 
slightly, measuring seven-six¬ 
teenths of an inch outside 
diameter at the frame and 
showing a sixteenth less at its 
tiny muzzle. The union of 
barrel and frame is perfect 
and has been accomplished in 
accordance with a method 
which the entire history of high 
grade gun building has 
proved to tic the correct one. 
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THE NEW SMITH flc WESSON WITH SIX-INCH BARREL 


After the frame is carefully faced a shoul¬ 
der is turned on the breech end of the barrel 
at right angles to live long axis of the bore; 
when the frame is drilled and threaded and 
the barrel screwed into place, the strain of the 
square shoulder on the barrel against the end of 
the frame compels perfect alignment of barrel and 
frame; to supplement this and prevent the barrel 
from working loose under the vibration of constant 
firing, the frame is drilled transversely after the 
barrel is stepped in place; a strong steel pin is then 
driven through the frame engaging the upper 
periphery of the barrel, which, with the solid 
frame, heavy thread and square shoulder secures 
the barrel permanently in a correct position and 
prevents any tendency toward rotation. The 
feature here described is peculiar to all Smith ifc 
Wesson revolvers of the solid frame swing-out type, 
and it has the unqualified endorsement of the 
Tnited Slates ordnance who recently conducted 
exhaustive tests to determine the relative merits 
of pistols intended for military' service* The 
cylinder is pierc ed for seven shots and the rhandlers 
are bored without a shoulder; this enables the 
marksman to use the various makes and lengths 
of ,22 caliber cartridges which includes the short, 
long, long rifle, and the several makes of ,22 am¬ 
munition designed for indoor or armory practice; 
the latter is but a modification of the excellent long 
rifle cartridge, with a heavier crimp, and slightly 
strengthened to meet service requirements. The 
.22 Smith & Wesson long is a cartridge of this 
class and is especially recommended for use in the 
new revolver. The absence of a shoulder in the 
chambering facilitates cleaning and to a great 
extent prevents an accummulation of fouling 
when compiled to use cartridges of different 
lengths. The mechanical expert and gun crank 
will at once note the method adopted for locking 
the cylinder, and tailing it in position for tiring. 
When the cylinder is swung into place and locked, 
the front cylinder lock is actuated by the beveled 
edge of a rase hardened steel nut with knurled 
rim which is screwed onto the hollow ejecting rod; 
as the crane and cylinder drop into position, the 
steel spindle k pushed to the rear into i Is Waring 
by pressure of the front safety lock spring and 
piston, at the same lime the bolt engages the slop 


notch in the cylinder holding it securely. By 
the action of the trigger the bolt k fitted directly 
from the lateral center of the frame near the rear 
of the cylinder and directly under its bearings- so 
that there is no tendency to a side strain which might 
partially rotate the cylinder. A most desirable 
feature of the mechanical principle is that the 
cylinder is at all times kicked firmly in firing posi¬ 
tion while the hammer is cocked, falling, or down, 
and the hammer automatically returns to safety 
when the finger is removed from the trigger* In 
sighting the target mode! .22 revolver, no pains 
were spared, "because it was such a little one." 
The front sight is a thin sled blade perfectly fitted 
and pinned snugly wuh a friction light steel pin 
driven transversely through a neat slotted stud 
braced to the barrel nearly flush with the muzzle; 
this system permits of an easy interchange. The 
rear sight has a spring base which is set in a groove 
in the frame flush with its surface and secured 
with a tiny screw. The sight itself k a thin bar of 
steel with a L' notch, slotted into the spring base 
and arranged for the most delicate screw adjust¬ 
ment for windage and elevation* A l>eautifully 
modeled stock of walnut or rosewood is regularly 
furnished, but pearl stocks may be had on order. 
The wooden stocks conform closely in general 
outline to the square stocks supplied on the famous 
military model of 1905, but. of course, proportioned 
to the dimensions of the .smaller arm. A neat 
little medallion of old gold colored metal, liearing 
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the heraldry of the Smith & Wesson Company* is 
set in the upper part of Lhc stockpiles on either 
Hide- The jet black finish of frame and barrel; 
Lhe rich dark grain of polished rosewood stock and 
the golden monogram form a most pleasing and 
durable combination of color. Considered from a 
mechanical view point* the writer believes the arm 
just described, to be as near ideal* as human in¬ 
telligence and skill at this time can make it. Con¬ 
sidered from the view (joint of a practical gun user* 
he is of the opinion that the arm if made in a 
slightly heavier frame would cover a wider field 
of usefulness* During the agitation for a practical 
one hand gun to take .22 caliber ammunition, 
when considering the existing models as adapted 
to the purpose* among others we mentioned the 
single action* model 1891* Smith & Wesson, jointed 
frame* with automatic shell ejector* as especially 
desirable. While conceding the advantages of the 
solid frame for military or frontier work* and not 
unmindful of the fact that lhc claims made for the 
solid frame may also apply with equal force to target 
and pocket weapons* we still believe that the single 
action* jointed frame* with its lever purchase 
simultaneous automatic ejection, if made in .22 
caliber, would become a prime favorite among 
those who recognize the essential qualities in a 
good gun. No amount of legitimate use will have 
any appreciable effect on the hinge or barrel catch. 
We recently examined a .44 caliber single shot 
Smith Ki Wesson revolver owned by a professional 
shot and used by hint daily for several years; from 
this arm over 181X000 gallery and full charges had 
been fed and although, as might be expected* the 
hinge worked rather freely* there was no suspicion 
of looseness, side play or lost motion in an}' direc¬ 
tion. The lock work also worked ivirh an ease ami 
smoothness which spoke eloquently of a correct 
mechanical principle* high grade material and 
faultless workmanship. Our long and satisfactory 
experience with the .22 caliber Smith & Wesson 
single shot pistol, and observation of its perform¬ 
ance in the hands of others is the basis of our 
expressed partiality for the single action and heavier 
frame for the new .22 revolver. We are not atone 
in thinking that the inertia of a heavier arm, up 
to a logical limit* is an aid to close shooting although 
not absolutely indispensable. In this connection 
it is well to remember that not long ago the world's 
pistol reconi cattle near being “ bum periby a 
Diamond Model Stevens pistol* an arm weighing 
much less than the Smith & Wesson .22 Perfected 
revolver. Them is no doubt but that the fairv 


lightness and airy lines of the little arm will appeal 
to many who have not heretofore been attracted 
to firearms, and who are without fixed opinions 
and have nothing to unlearn. Many will purchase 
for the mere satisfaction of possessing a beautiful 
arm* who would not otherwise assume the care 
of a more cumbersome weapon, fn size* weight 
and cartridge, it is singularly adapted for the use 
of ladies* as protracted practice at summer camp 
or cottage may be indulged in without undue fatigue. 
With the 6-inch barrel the total length is but 
inches, its greatest width is the diameter of the 
* cylinder which is exactly 1 inch; the gun and its 
ammunition are so inconspicuous that they may 
be carried in a lady’s hand bag or in the pockets 
of an outing costume without attracting attention. 
In the brief test at short range* that limited time 
permitted* we found the arm to posses surprising 
accuracy* and this too with a mixed lot of cartridges, 
black and smokeless, some of which had been 
loaded for several years, U b our intention to 
conduct a more exhaustive lest of .22 caliber arms 
and ammunition with a view to determine which 
cartridge will give the !>est results in the new .22 
caliber revolvers; preliminary work in this direction 
is responsible for the statement that however ex¬ 
cellent our .22 caliber ammunition may be when 
used in rifles It leaves much to be desired when 
used in the shorter barreled arms. These defects 
will be remedied as the value of the small Wre 
revolver as a protective arm and the pleasure and 
economy of its use becomes more widely known. 
The success already achieved m the direction of 
perfecting the automatic type of pistol in the heavier 
calibers and its undisputed adaptability for any 
sendee requiring mag-stopping loads* may eventu¬ 
ally bring radical changes in our one hand guns, It 
is safe to predict, however, that the new .22 caliber 
revolvers as now made, taking cheap and popular 
ammunition, will create a new generation of shooters, 
popularize pistol shooting and give revolvers in 
light and medium bores a new lease of life. The 
mechanical perfection of the revolver, its exempli¬ 
fied by the Smith & Wesson Perfected, its relia¬ 
bility in service* demonstrated accuracy, inexpensive 
toad and exquisite beauty forms a combination of 
attractions that to the average American will be 
irresistible. It is our wish and* judging from the 
letters received, it is our firm belief that the manu¬ 
facturers who have so promptly responded to the 
call for small bore revolvers, will meet with the 
measure of success to which* by raison of their 
progressive policy, they are fully entitled* 
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THE PERRY RIFLE 


T HIS interesting and well made arm is unmis¬ 
takably American in design and workman¬ 
ship. The specimen shown in the cuts was 
loaned to the Outer’s Book col lection by a good 
friend, a gun lover who dug it up among the rubbish 
in the basement of an old building in which he 
was about to install a heating plant, m a southern 
Wisconsin city; evidently the old rifle had been 
stored away by some unappreciative domestic and 
its existence forgotten. The laterally pivoted 
swinging breech block 1 fears the inscription ‘ A. D. 
Perry’s Patent/ 1 across the upper surface of the 


To load the arm, the actuating lever to which 
the breech block is permanently fastened is thrown 
downward leaving the breech block standing at 
an angle of about 45 degrees with the barrel, A 
paper cartridge may be then inserted in the for¬ 
ward end of tie breech block or loose powder and 
ball may be used; the charge is ignited with an 
ordinary percussion cap. A unique feature of 
this rare old arm is, that when the breech block 
is in position for loading, the arm automatically 
caps itself. To accomplish this a brass tube is 
provided from which the caps are fed by a spiral 




AN OLD PERRY RIFLE IN GOOD PRESERVATION 


breech block and the words “Perry Patent Arms 
Company, Newark, N. J.” stamped in neat block 
letters on the center and lengthwise of the breech 
block. No date is given, but Bannerman’s cata¬ 
logue, describing a carbine of the same make owned 
by him, gives the date of manufacture as 1855. 
The description further states that the Perry 
carbine is mentioned by Admiral Dolgren in his 
book “Boat Armament 1850/* considered at that 
lime an ideal weapon for landing parties,” The 
breech mechanism is similar to the Burnside. 
The specimen in die writer's possession is num- 


spring. When the breech block is in position for 
loading, the nipple is in direct line with the capping 
tube which is located in the butt stock. The rifle 
in general outline follows closely the graceful lines 
so characteristic of American arms as made by 
II. E. Iceman, of Lancaster, Pa,, Geo. Golcher, 
J. Henry ik Son, for the pioneer and Indian trade. 
In the change from muzzle to breech loader, and 
again to multi-shot types, much of the character¬ 
istic beauty has been lost but even in our latest 
sporting models the connoisseur may still trace 
the refining influence of early American rifle makers 



THE PERRY WITH THE ACTION OPEN 


be red GOO, although Bttnncmian-s imok states that 
“only 200 of these rifles were made.” It also 
gives the caliber as ,54, while the one shown in 
die cut b .40 caliber* The barrel is full octagon 
measuring one inch in diameter and like most of 
the weapons of the past generation is of uniform 
thic kness to give muzzle weight and steadiness in 
holding. It is something of a surprise to turn from 
a modern .25-36 barrel with its 9-inch twist to the 
Perry with a (50-inch twist and grooves fully twice 
the depth and slightly more than twice the width 
of the modern arm. 


on modern gun architecture * The lock is located 
inside of the grip opening on the left side and is a 
simple well made piece of mechanism, every part 
of which is well fitted and finely finished. The 
stock and foread are of solid, polished mahogany 
ornamented and tipped with German silver, all die 
metal parts except the breech block which is a steel 
blue are finished in a rich warm brown which was 
so much in favor on sorting arms nearly a century 
ago. In fit d ng and finish this rare old rifle, made 
nearly 60 years ago, will not suffer by comparison 
with the best work of modern armorers. 








MRS. TOPPERWEIN’S WORK 


E VERY person who is capable of appreciating 
the "people who do things'* that require 
skill, fortitude and physical endurance* must 
feel a thrill of admiration for wonderful little Mrs, 
Topperwein, the unchallenged Shooting Queen 
of America, Since starling on their present 
shooting tour the Tappcrweins have leveled 
thousands of miles and have shot daily, giving their 
marvelous exhibitions with shotgun, ride and pistol. 
In all of this work Mrs. Topperwein took a promi¬ 
nent part and in addition shot through the regular 
programmes of the registered shotgun tournaments. 
When it is remembered that Mrs, Topperwein 
shoots side by side and on equal terms with the 
best professional shots in the 'world* and under 
such weather conditions as may prevail, her work 
is all the more remarkable. Below are some of 
the stores made bv her during their present tour 
through the Northwest: 

SHOT AT BROKE 


Fargo, NM> . 100 90 

Helena, Mont . 100 99 

Anaconda, Mont. . , . 100 99 

Butte* Mont. 100 99 

Spokane, Wash . 100 98 

Walla Walk, Wash . 130 149— 

127 straight (ground record) 

Boise, Idaho. . 100 % 

Nampa, Idaho . 100 97 

North Yakima,.. . 100 97 

Seattle, Wash ... 200 1 9£r — 

including 20 doubles. 

Seattle* Wash .. .. 100 100 

Tacoma, Wash . 200 19! 

Aberdeen, Wash..- 1 00 97 


This shooting was all done from Hi yards and 
includes scores of SHS out of 100 and better. At 
Seattle she made the remarkable store of 195 out 
of 200 including twenty doubles* being high over 
the entire field of the best shots on the Pacific 
Coast. Her score is the highest ever made at a 
tournament in that section. On the last day of 
this shoot she broke the entire programme of 100 
singles from sixteen yards over five sets of traps, 
straight. She also made the two longest runs 
of the tournament, 106 out of 107 straight. She 
also had high professional average over all on 
sixteen-yard targets. Mrs, Topperwein has been 
shooting in wonderful form all this season and 
the above scores arc only a few of good ones. She 
has broken 100 straight and over twelve different 
limes since February 15th. 

Mrs Topperwein shoots a 1 2-gauge Winchester 
pump gun, trap grade* Her regular load is 3{ 
drams of Dead Shot powder and If ounces of 
No. 7J chilled shot in a Winchester leader shell; 
this load has a rec oil of about 28 foot pounds. 
The accompanying photograph shows Mr>, Top- 
jierwein in characteristic shooting position, Veteran 



MKS. TOPPl K WEJX'S SHOOTING POSITION 


Lrap shooters will at once notice that her position 
is correct Standing squarely over the tenter of 
gravity, she is at all time perfectly placid, so that 
aim and a quick shot may be taken at any angle 
without being thrown off balance by the recoil. 
The upper comb line of the stock is level with the 
shoulder, the butt plate is well inside of the shoulder 
joint, bringing the side of the stock in close contact 
with the shooterk face where h is held in place 
snugly by counter pressure from a well muscled 
shoulder and fore arm. The left arm is extended 
in an easy graceful and wholly natural position, 
slightly flexed, the hand grasping the sliding fore¬ 
end at a point which ensures perfect control and 
the utmost speed of manipulation. It wilt tie 
noticed that in shooting Mrs. Topperwein f s figure 
is inclined forward at an almost imperceptible 
angle; this serves to absorb the heavy recoil of 
modem trap loads without undue muscular strain. 
The writer regards Mrs. Topperwein T s shooting 
position and shooting methods as being technically 
and scientifirly correct It is only by the most faultless 
methods that such work as Mrs. Topperwein is 
doing ever) - day may be accomplished, 
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SELF-LOADING ARMS 

PART II 


By L* A. 

THE COLT PISTOLS—Continued 

,SH0 POCKET MODEL HAMMERLESS 
This model, while it shows some similarity lo 
:he .45 Military model is different in enough 
essentials to merit a description of parts and action. 

It may, like the .45, he divided into four parts: 
frame* barrel slide, and magazine. 

The frame has* at its rear upper extremity, a 
box*like projection extending back from top of 
grip, which houses the hammer. Along the top 
of frame are ways, which engage corresponding 
wavs in bottom of slide and along which the slide 
works. Forward of the hammer, the ejector is 
fastened in top of frame. Through the ejector is 
a hole in which the upper end of action safety 
projects, said action, safety extending downwardSj 
swinging on sear st rew and establishing connec¬ 
tion between trigger and sear. The sear being 
swung on same screw as action safety, embraces 
safety and holds or releases hammer according to 
jmshiou of trigger which is set in a slot in rear 
of trigger guard. Trigger guard is just forward 
and above grip. The t rigger has a sort of stirrup 
shaped rear end which projects back around 
magazine well to bottom of sear and safety which 
rest against the bar of stirrup. 

Above trigger guard is a forward projection of 
frame which contains a well for retractor spring 
and follower; a groove in which the spring seEit 
of slide works and a seat for the barrel, which is 
grooved to engage corresponding grooves in barrel, 
locking barrel to frame. 

On left side of frame near the top is the slide 
lock which acts ; s a safety by lot king the sear 
and slide, and can also be set to bold the slide 
hack, leaving action open. The hinge pin of this 
slide lock acts as pivot for the hammer and also 
holds the rear end of the ejector in Lhe frame. 
The rear of the grip is cut out, forming a slot 
in which lies the grip safety, its lower end 
hinged on a pin through grip ami its upper end 
setting over the two rearward projecting lugs of 
the scar in such manner as to block the sear when 
the safety is allowed to spring back and to release 
sear when safety is pressed into grip. 1 he main 
spring sets just forward of grip safely, in grip, 
exerting its pressure on the hammer al its upper 
end and on the grip safety at lower end. In front 
of main spring is the sear, action safety and maga¬ 
zine catch spring- The magazine catch projects 
from bottom of grip at the rear of magazine well 
and serves to hold the magazine in place in the 
grip. The stocks are held in place on grip by a 
small screw which passes through grip from one 
stock to the other. The upper forward surface of 
the magazine well is beveled to form a ramp lo 
guide cartridges from magazine into chamber. 

The barrel is held and guided at front end by 
the barrel lock which engages in the front end of 
slide. The rear end of the barrel has, on the 
bottom, transverse lugs and grooves which engage 
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similar lugs and grooves in lop of frame, locking 
barrel lo frame. The cartridge chamber in rear 
end of barrel is beveled downward# at back, to 
form a ramp to guide bullets of cartridges from 
magazine into chamber. 

The slide is integral with the breech block and 
receiver. It has at its rear end a housing for the 
enclosed hammer. On its top are set ilie sights, 
the front one riveted in place and the rear one in 
a dovetailed cross slot, On the sides, near the 
rear end, are gasping knurls to give a firm grip to 
retrart slide. In the right side, about the center, 
is the port through which the empty shells are 
ejected from the gun. Rack of this port is set 
lhe extractor in a,slot in slide. On the front of 
the slide is formed a lug which extends downwards 
and in which is a seat for Lhe retractor spring. In 
the front of this spring seat, the plug is pinned, 
which takes the pressure of retractor spring and 
also holds the barrel lock in place. On the inside 
of the slide is a sort of hole or groove for the barrel 
to set in. At the forward end this hole has a notch 
cut in it and a nest for the barrel lock. Near the 
middle of the top of this barrel groove is a cross 
slot which* when the slide is drawn twek, allows 
lhe liarrcl locking lugs and grooves to be rotated, 
unlocking the barrel from frame. The breech 
block* which is formed in the slide has through it 
a hole in which are the firing pins and spring, In 
bottom of breech block is a notch for the action 
safely piece. Along the bottom of slide arc the 
wavs which ilow the slide a fore and aft motion 
on frame* In the bottom of left >hk- of slide are 
cut two notches for lhe slide lock; one allowing the 
locking of slide and action when closed and the 
other to hold slide open. 

The magazine case is tubular, having its lower 
end dosed by the Iwitom piece which is pinned 
in. The sides of the upper end are turned in so 
as to hold lhe cartridges from escaping straight 
up but allowing the top one to slide forward. In 
the side of magazine are holes through which can 
be seen the number of cartridges c on mined. I nside 
the case is the spring and on top of it the follower* 
The bottom piece of magazine is extended forward 
lo aid in its withdrawal from grip. 

To prepare for tiring the magazine is charged, 
inserted in die grip, the slide lock safety pushed 
down and either one opening move mem of slide 
made by hand, ora cartridge inserted in the chamber 
by hand, 1 before magazine is fully seated. If the 
former is done, the magazine may be removed 
and another shell inserted, making $ shots ready. 
The grip laring firmly grasped, releases the grip 
safety and allows movement of sear. Urn is taken 
and the trigger pulled, pressing back on bottom 
of sear and swinging nose of sear out of engage¬ 
ment in notch of hammer* which was left at full 
cock by the first opening movemenl of slide. The 
sear* releasing hammer, allows hammer to fall 
under main spring pressure and strike the firing 
pin, which, in its turn, detonates the primer and 
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PIC. 10— .380 POCKET MODEL HAMMERLESS 
Length of 3J inches; length of pistol over ill, M 

mines; Mntghi of pistol, 23 ounces; capacity magazine. 7 shell 1 ; 
™! one in chamber, g shots; weight of bullet, D5 grains. 
Initial velocity t foot sacoodw energy, 153 foot pounds; 
penetration, mur and une-hal[ £-mch pine boards. Tyi* action, 
rei, oil ^ operated with spring held breech, enclosed hammer, 
side ejection. Type magazine, single column, inserted, detadt- 
a jIc, tw, Spls front, fixed bsi rJeyctjm: rear, clo 1 vela 11 ^ I 
L-notch. Safety* slide lock (hnlds slide and sear); grit) (auto- 
matic. block* sejir and indicates if hammer is cocked. rinish 
blued, brocks, liiitd rubber* Price, II7..VL 


discharges the cartridge. Hie 
pressure of the jM>wder gases 
act forward, expelling the bul¬ 
let, and also rearward against 
the base of shell and breech 
block, which is held in place by 
the retractor spring. The rear¬ 
ward pressure overcomes the 
inertia of rest of the breech 
block and slide and the for¬ 
ward pressure of retractor 
spring and main- 
spri ng (th rough ha in- 
mer), starting slide 
backwards on frame. 

The slide moving 
back tarries with it 
the empty shell in 
the grasp of the ex¬ 
tractor and forces 
the hammer ba c k 
and down. As the 
slide starts buck, it depresses the action safety which 
removes the ton nee Lion between trigger and sear 
and allows sear spring to press sear nose back against 
hammer. As the slide nears the rear limit of its 
travel, the ejector throws the empty shell out of 
the port in right side of -receiver and the breech 
block forces the hammer to full cock where the 
sear nose engages the notch and holds it. The 
breech block also passes behind the uppermost 
cartridge in magazine and allows it to rise slightly 


under pressure of magazine spring. The back 
ward motion of slide being checked, iL starts for¬ 
ward under pressure of retractor spring, the breech 
block pushing the topmost cartridge from the 
magazine into the chamber* As the retractor 
spring forces the slide home, seating the cartridge 
in chamber, the breech block, arriving in its for¬ 
ward closed position, allows the action safety to 
rise into its notch and re-establish connection 
between trigger and sear as soon as trigger is re- 



fig, \ 2 —*380 POCKET Model 

HAMMER LESS - SECTIONAL 

VIEW. 


leased and allowed to move forward* The pistol 
i> now ready for another bring. As the cartridges 
arc fed* in shooting, from the magazine into the 
chamber, the magazine spring presses the remaining 
ones up so they are in position to feed. 

Should it be desired to cease firing after a few 
shots, the grip safety automatically locks the 
pistol when grasp of hand on grip is released* 
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FIG. 1 i .25 POCKET model HAVIMERLESS 

length of barrel, 2 inches; length of pbiot over »lJ t 4A Inches; 
weight of pistol, IS oumres; capacity of magazine, fl shells, with 
one in chamber, 7 shots; weight of build, 50 grains. Init ial 
velocity. H7o foot seconds; energy, 42 foot pounds; penetration 
lour i-inch pine boards. Type action, recoil operated with 
spring held breech, endowed striker, skit ejection. Type of 
magazine, single column, inserted, detachable, hox, Safety, 
slide Jock (holds slide and sear); grip (blocks sear). Sights, 
machined in lop of slide; from, square bar; rear, U-notch! 
Hnish. blued; case hardened trigger, slide lock safety and 
grip safety. Stocks, hard rubber, Price, S 12.00. 





is allows the arm lo be carried loader! and cocked 
h perfes l safety. If it is also desired to further 
k the arm, the slide Jock safety is pushed up 
it engages the notch in slide and locks slide 


and sear secured). To lake 
the arm down, the magazine 
is withdrawn and chamber un¬ 
loaded. The slide is drawn 
hack until the small arrow¬ 
head and line, on right side of 
slide near front, are even with 
front of frame. The barrel is 
then turned to the left as far 
as possible, the slide released 
a m l rlra vrn forward oft the frame 
with barrel in it. The retrac¬ 
tor spring and follower art' 
now free. To remove barrel 
from slide, the barrel lock is 
given a half turn and drawn 
forward. The barrel can then 
be removed from slide. 

To dismount action the stocks 
are taken off, when the various 
screws anti pins may be taken 
out and action parts removed. To assemble 
barrel and slide, the barrel is inserted in 
slide with ihe locking ribs down and the bar¬ 
rel lock inserted and given a quarter turn, 
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locking it. The barrel is given a half turn so the 
locking ribs are in the recess in top of slide. The 
retractor spring and follower are placed in frame 
and the slide with barrel, fitted to its ways in frame 
and pressed hack (the retractor spring being 
inserted in its seat in slide) until Lhe arrowhead 
and line are at the front end of frame. The barret 
is then turned as far to the right as passible, locking 
it to frame ami the slide is released and allowed 
to move forward. The barrel lock should be so 
turned to place, that the plug in retractor 
spring seat of slide engages the notch prepared for 
it in bottom of barrel lock. 

♦ 32 POCKET MODEL, HAMM EK1.ESS 

Length of barrel, 3f inches; length of pistol over all <’d 
inches; weight of pistol, 23 ounces; capacity of onntfne, ** 
shells, with one in chamber, 9 shots; weight of bullet. * I grains. 
Initial velocity, lOlfl foot seconds; energy, Itil foot pound?; 
penetration, sin l-inch pine boards. Type action, recoil 
operated with sprinjj hrid breech, enclosed hammer, side 
ejection. Type maHarinc, single column,, inserted, detachable 
box. Safety', slide lock (holding slide and sear); grip, (auto- 
mailc, blocks scar and indicates whether hammer Is cock fd). 
Sights, front, fixed barleycorn; rear dovetailed, U-notcli, 
Finish, blued. Stocks- hard rubber. Brice. 115.00. 

This gun b built and manipulated the same as 
the .380. the only difference being in caliber and 
number of shots. 

.25 POCKET MODEL, HAMMERLESS 

The .25 pistol is a radical departure from the 
other Colt models ar far as the lock and firing 
mechanism is concerned. It has a spiral main 
spring and a striker working in the breech block 
somewhat similar to our bolt action rides. I he 
sear and trigger mechanism are different from the 
other models, but slide, barrel magazine and frame 
have the same appearance. 

The frame has the magazine well with iLs catch 
in grip** - trigger guard ahead of grip, safety in 
back of grip, ways for slide along its top and re¬ 
tractor spring seat m front end. The stocks 
are fastened in a manner similar to the .380 and ,32 
Pocket model. The rearward projecting hump 
above grip has, instead of the hammer of the .380 
and .32. the slide lock safety which blocks the sear 
when turned up and allows sear motion when down, 
and a small lug which sticks up at the rear of 
hump, forming a buttress for the main spring. 
The trigger which, instead of sliding in guard, is 
swung on a pin, transmits its motion through a 
connector to the sear, which h hung just behind 
the magazine well, in top of frame. This connector 
also acts as an action safety. When the slide 
and breech block are fully forward, the connector 
transmils trigger motion to sear, but when the slide 
is not home the breech block depresses the connector 
removing its contact with sear. The grip safety, 
which is automatic, blocks the sear when it is 
allowed to spring out. When it is pressed into 
the grip, it allows the sear to swing and release 
striker. The frame has cross lugs and grooves to 
lock the barrel like the ,38(1 and .32. 

The slide, which is integral with the breech block, 
has its ways to work along the frame. Projecting 
down from its front end is a lug against which the 
retractor spring exerts pressure forward and 


through which is a hole for the re trad or sprin 
guide. The sights are machined in the soli 
metal of the top of slide. In right side of slid 
is the port for ejection of tired shells and liehtn 
it is hung the extractor- The sides of slide ai 
knurled to allow a firm grip to be taken who 
drawing back the slide. The rear end of slid' 
which forms the breech block, has through it 
hole in which fits the striker, main spring an 
follower. On the bottom of striker is a lug whic 
acts as a cock notch, engaging the sear nose. 

The slide is machined out, to receive the barre 
in the from end. There are recesses prepare* 
for the locking lugs on bottom of barrel in the rig! 
side of slide, to allow barrel to lie turned in di 
mounting. 

The barrel has, like the .380 and .32, lugs c\ 
across the bottom of its rear end to lock it to fram 
The Ixitioni of chamber is slightly beveled to gufc 
cartridges into chamber. 

Th^ magazine is made up In a similar rnanrn 
to the .380 and .32 but is, of course, smaller. 

The magazine and chamber being charged an 
striker cocked; to fire, the slide lock safety is pushc 
down, grip safety pressed in and trigger pullet 
The trigger pushes the connector back, whit 
in its turn swings the sear allowing the striker 1 
fall and detonate the primer. 

The jmwder gases act forward, expelling bull 
and rearward, forcing side back against pressu; 
of main spring and retractor spring. The slit 
moving back, carries with it the discharged she 
in the grasp of extractor and near the end of i 
rearward travel ejects shell through port In slid 
The breei h block passes behind the topmo 
cartridge in magazine and also carries the Striki 
back so the sear holds it. The force of recc 
being spent and slide having reached its limit * 
rearward travel, lhe retractor spring starts it fo 
ward pushing the upper cartridge into chambe 
When slide is forward and trigger released so t 
to re-establish contact between connector an 
sear, the pistol is ready for another shot. 

To take the pistol down, the magazine is remove 
chamber unloaded and striker released. The slu 
is drawn back until its front end is within on 
sixteenth inch of front end of frame. The barr 
is given a quarter turn io right and slide ar 
barrel drawn forward, of! the frame. This fre 
the main spring, follower and striker and also tl 
retractor spring and guide. The barrel may I 
given a quarter turn to left and dropped out 
slide rearwards. 

To put pistol together again, the striker ma 
spring and follower are placed in slide and r 
tractor spring and guide placed in frame, Tl 
barrel is inserted in slide and turned to left on 
quarter turn. The slide is placed on frame ar 
drawn Ixu k (taking care that main spring ar 
follower are correctly seated and thru retract* 
spring and guide lit socket in front of slid' 
until slide is one-sixteenth inch from frame. Tl 
barrel is then given a quarter turn to left and tl 
slide allowed to go forward to place. 


[to be continued] 
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THE NIGGER IN 

By CHAS. 

"The Good Ship sailed, all cargo laden, 

With Ross barking sharp o'er the lea, 

But the captain sighed, as the breeze shrill 
whistled, 

For the Mauser that never returned, 

The Mauser that never returned." 

I note that some of the peroxide that shone 
in golden glory round the Ross is wearing off, 
too. The Ross no longer dismounts with any 
celerity (strictly English word and ought to be 
good) and sixteen odd pages of good Stuff have 
all been worse than wasted. In fact, seeing that 
the Ross is without this important feature of ease 
in dismounting, it is now up to Mr. Cross man 
to prove that such mechanism is not of mighty 
importance after all. 

Mr Crossman's predicament reminds me of 
the Dutchman who killed his dog to prevent it 
from starving to death, and took the hide to a 
tannery to sell. Now be it known the hide of a 
poor dog makes excellent leather while that of a 
fat one is rotten and worthless. Knowing the 
Dutchman was unaware of this, the tanner sprung 
a joke on him, 

"Mr* A limiter,” he said, "so many people 
bring poor dog hides in here, are you sure that 
dog was fat?” 

"Yaw, Chon, dot vos sure a fet log,” 

"You couldn't be mistaken about this? It 
makes a big difference in the price of the skin.” 

"Chon, dot tog vos yis so fat he couldn’t valk 
on his leks no more im 1 bed l Lo keel him,” 

I am sorry for that, Mr. Alireuter, The hide 
of a fat dog is rotten; it isn’t worth ten cents, but 
if it had been a poor dog I should have given 
you two dollars for the skin.” 

"Yot 3 3 1 HeiJig (under, vos saefcen siel Veil, 
now, Mr. Chon, mayl>e dot tog vusn't so tam feL 
after all.” 

The excuse Sir Edward makes for constructing 
an arm that can only l>e dismounted with difficulty, 
a plea that the average man hasn't brains enough 
to handle a realty up-to-date rifle, did not originate 
with him. Our army l>oard gave precisely the 
same reason for keeping Uncle Sam's soldiers 
pounding away with lhe old Springfield .45 years 
after it should have been discarded. Our sol* 
diers belied the army board, but |#crhaps the man 
who purchased a boll-action rilie for sporting 
purposes would need to have his brain guarded 
with special t are. 

There were a few things that I wished to know 
about the Ross rifle, or rather to make my posi¬ 
tion more clear, 1 am not realty interested in the 
rifle, but only in the cartridge and its perform¬ 
ance in a comparatively light arm. Kor the 
Ross or any other bolt-action rifle t couldn’t 
IjC induced to use one in hunting. I do not wish 
to be misunderstood, for I consider the Ross a 
go0d gun, perhaps ihe finest military rifle made, 
as some claim. Nevertheless, the boll-ac tion rifles 
have had their day; they were never more than 
a European makeshift as a sporting weapon; no 
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other war will ever be fought with them; and 
the soldiers of the world are practically on the 
last hike to the junk heap with them now. No 
student of military matters can avoid seeing that 
autoloading arms are about here, and five years 
should see the end of all bolt actions, including 
the celebrated Ross—celebrated by Mr. Crossman, 
For American sportsmen, they can be ex¬ 
pected to lead the way, as they always have. 
There is no horse sense in a man pulling, push- 
ing, and twisting al a bolt, losing in doing so his 
very best, or possibly, only opportunity to shoot 
again. When necessary for a rifle to repeat, it 
should do so instantly, without throwing the 
hunter into a panic by the need of going through 
a lot of complex movements at the exact time 
when he should he shooting, and shooting straight. 
Heme, as stated, I am only interested in the Ross 
rifle as being ihe means of developing cartridges 
which may be used in less antiquated arms. 

I should hardly like to be plated in the posi¬ 
tion of not fully appreciating flat trajectory in 
a hunting arm, Were such the case, I should 
not lx.' wasting time with this discussion. What 
I fear is that flat trajectory may be secured at too 
great a cost. We understand that Mr. Ross 
claims for his rifle lhat it shoots without metallic 
fouling, lhat ti is more accurate than any other 
rifle, lhat while giving no greater breech pres¬ 
sure than the Springfield, it has a smaller Ijore 
and much higher velocity; either or all of which 
ought to add to fouling, breech pressure, and 
wear and tear, unless there is some mysterious 
process used in the rifling and construction of 
these arms that has not been explained. 

Flat trajectory and the power that goes wiih 
it may cost loo much in other ways. Army ex¬ 
periments with the old Springfield .45 showed 
thal in order lo get the most accurate work from 
that ami the barrel alone must weigh not less 
than thirty pounds. With a light weighl of barrel 
ihe recoil was bound to affect the accuracy. Now 
what I am trying to get at is whether this 
principle affects the Ross as well or is there some 
other mysterious secret lhat negatives it—-per¬ 
haps the Ross has such high velocity that ihe 
bullet gets out of the muzzle before the piece 
can jump. The history of other light arms, 
heavily charged, is thal they must be held just 
so in order lo shoot where righted, A loosening 
of butt to shoulder, a tightening of the grip of 
ihe hands, the shooting with a sling or without 
it. will all vary the placing of the bullet upon the 
target. Mr. Crossman unexpectedly admits thal 
the Ross is not without frailties of this kind when 
he tells us that it shoots four indies lower from 
the prone position. Now in my opinion should he 
test this rifle from a muzzle rest he will find the 
bullets striking at least twelve inches high; shoot¬ 
ing from the knee they will land at a different 
point; shooting with back resting against a tree 
will vary them again; a different point of aim 
Wing requisite with every change in position or 
manner of holding the rifle*. 
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These premises being snared we will say that 
the Ross rifle is acturale enough to shoal ten shots 
into a six-inch circle at two hundred yards, and 
that it has a four-inch trajectory. With some 
of the shots that go into the six-inch vou are not 
going to receive value for the four-inch tra¬ 
jectory because the shots will go either higher 
or lower than the four-inch — the gun not having 
a practical accuracy equal to its trajectory. Then 
firing some of the shots from the prone position 
would enlarge the circle four inches, and you 
have a weapon that requires a ten inch circle to 
i on tain the shols. M oreover, should other shots 
be fired from different positions the circle that 
is to contain them will be enlarged to probablv 
twenty inches. 

\\ here is the value of a four-inch trajectory 
when some of the shots will go ten inches high 
ami others ten inches low, the trouble being pri¬ 
marily due to over c barging the rifle in an en¬ 
deavor to flatten the trajectory'. Perhaps 1 am 
wrong about all this, hut prove it, and don't do it 
from a manufacturers catalogue. 

1 note Mr. Crossnun *s advice to buy English 
catalogues and gun books. Considering this 
advice honest and well meant, 1 procured some 
of the books. The first was supposes! to treat 
of modem English gun and rifle manufacturing. 

I found that the book mentioned one particular 
make of arms three thousand and seven limes, 
ami the most any other gun was named was three 
times. it was an advertising fake pure and 
simple, of such a nature that if perpetrated by an 
American author would probablv Lead to his 
being prosecuted by the United States Govern¬ 
ment for obtaining money under false pretenses. 
It cost me two dollars and Mr. Grossman can 
square the matter by sending me that amount 
through Outer's Book if he likes. 

Here is an extract from one of the catalogues: 
It has reference to ,20 and ,28 double guns, rifted 
at the muzzle so us to shoot either shot or bullets. 
Extract: “On the continent of Europe, in India, 
and Africa, these weapons are adopted by the 
leading sportsmen for the combined purpose of 
hunting feathered and four-footed animals. They 
shoot shot and give reliable patterns, equal to a 
perfect ifiing game gun , and they perform with 
a bullet as well as the average big game rifle (like 
the Ross) in accuracy, but with superior power 
and effectiveness. This special combined gun is 
practically unknown in the United States and 
C anada, but is well worth the consideration of 
American and Canadian sportsmen as being 
eminently suited to the conditions of their sport. 
Why carry a cumbersome repeating rifle of inferior 
power (like the bolt- action rifles) when any class 
of sport you can possibly meet with can best be 
carried on with a handy, well balanced, and 
light shotgun, weighing no'more than six pounds, 
and capable of inflicting a most deadly effect 
with the bullet on all four-footed game, including 
ilie dangerous kind, and at the same lime shoot¬ 
ing shot patterns, consistent and well distributed, 
equal to the best bored quoit gun it iV possible to pro¬ 
duce, " 

Now if Mr. Grossman would only spring some¬ 
thing like that on us in place of fooling a wav 
time with an old time bolt gun them might }>t 
something in it. Of course, he could again take 


the statements of the manufacturer as litem 
truth; though as a matter of fact the gun de¬ 
scribed above is merely a makeshift rifle, and 
gfXKl authorities have it that it patterns a trifle 
poorer than an ordinary cylinder bore, or sav 
alxjut thirty per cent. This thirty per cent we 
are gravely told is as good as the best quail gun it 
is possible to produce. 

Here is a quotation from another catalogue; 
“Up to twenty-five yards the new 20 bore gives 
superior killing pattern to the full charged 12 
bore and is equal to it at thirty-five yards and 
moreT Further on—“The 12 gauge New Model 
Express shotgun, for high flying, wilt! duck, wood 
pidgeon, and all wild flying game, by a new system 
of boring gives results far superior to any other. 
Owing to the system of boring and chambering 
adopted, it shoots uithout the discon:fori of mr or 
recoil,*' 

In fairness it should be stated that neither the 
book mentioned above nor the catalogues are 
intended for British readers, it being considered 
that the Americans have superior swallowing 
capacity even if they are not equal to the Briton in 
other respects. 

If Mr. Grossman got his gun ideas from the 
source he would send me to, hi a peculiar notions 
upon guns, rifles, telescopes* and public gullibility 
are readily explained. 

The Englishman has a little different style of 
advertising for home consumption. Here it is: 

^ E. Green Company, Limited, Gunmakers 
by special appointment to HIS MAJESTY THE 
KING, to II. R> H. THE PRINCE of WALES, 
to Lieut. The Right Honorable C. W. Town¬ 
send, V. C.; F. R. S. R. Z, to Ed wan! Grossman, 
G. A. F. I . S. A. U. S. A. We are in daily ex¬ 
pectation of a large order from the Right Reverend 
St. Peter, K. G. Bart. It having been conclusively 
proven by a recent test that our arms are infinitely 
superior to anything they have over there/ 1 

Neither American manufacturers nor the Ameri¬ 
can public takes kindly to the dowry, superlative 
style of describing guns, and among foreigners 
h is only the Englishman who can never learn 
this. ^ \\ hen we find a man, therefore, who t an 
perceive a wonderful superiority in foreign pro¬ 
ducts and nothing good in the home out-put, we 
are fairly entitled to suspect that in some way 
an English gooseberry has become engrafted upon 
a California lemon with bad results. 

I cannot forbear a word for our American gun- 
buildcrs. We have been culled a nation of marks¬ 
men, and if so the credit is not io Ijc given to our 
government, but to our gun manufacturers who 
have adapted their standard arms to the purse 
and needs of the average citizen who cannot in 
the nature of things be a rich man. In this coun¬ 
try ninety-nine men in the hundred shoot for 
sport or recreation arttl the one does not; in Europe 
the one man of means and leisure is a gentleman 
sportsman and the ninety-nine dare not carry a 
gun. Should the lime ever come, as perhaps 
it must, when only the one American in a hundred 
or a thousand would shoot a rifle, then our gun 
factories will be found turning out beet guns only. 
I^et the American gun maker lie goaded by caustic 
criticism into embellishing and ornamenting his 
rifle, increasing the cost of a standard arm from 
twenty dollars to from one to three hundred and a 
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great percentage of the ninety-nine would shoot no 
more forever* At present the man of limited means 
in tiiis country can feel that he is a man among 
men; that the standard rifle he shoots is equal in 
every essential to the best that any man can own 
anywhere in the world. The United Stales Gov¬ 
ernment could well afford Lo pay a subsidy to the 
great rifle factories of America for doing the work 
that it has failed to do, 

Probably in utterly condemning American arms, 
guns, rifles, sights, telescopes, and general American 
products, Mr* Grossman expects to find people who 
will not agree with him. Perhaps tile majority 
will agree with me that he is merely riding hard on 
a harmless hobby, but he should not lake offense if 
some few suspect that there is a nigger in the 
wood pile. 

This reminds me of a little Texas story that I 
heard lately. It was told by an old darky. 


"Yo* sec/’ he said, “dah wus an ole he pole cat 
done take up his rocs right in ma wood pile. One 
night he gits one o my chickens, en one night he 
kotches one oh ole Mr. Sam's up de lane. He 
brings ein all to rial wood pile en da's fedders T nuf 
round to look mighty spicious. One night I hears 
him git a chicken en we has a turrible mmtious time 
fur a while, but dat ole he cal leads straight fur me. 
an I done broke away en call it a draw. De nex 
day ole Mr* Sam come along pas de house. I goes 
out to say howdy, but he say: TL'm, hah, same 
fedders, h'm, hah. same scent: Jack, you dam ole 
black scoundrel, I teieebs I smell a nigger in de 
wood pile!* 

"Huh!” I tole him, “ef yu 1 don* smell anything 
wusn a nigger in dat wood pile, Major Sam, what 
de hell done happen to yoab nose/' 


AN OLD-TIME MULTI-SHOTGUN 


By C- L. GILMAN 


W ITH the automatic shotgun crowding the 
pump from the arena where it has teen 
Witling with the double-barrel over the two 
points of ethics and efficiency it's interesting to 
know' that the effort to produce a shotgun which 
will place more than two shots at the command 
of the shooter is far from new'. 

R. C. Hoffman, of Minneapolis, has just rescued 
and refitted an early attempt to place four loads 
in one gun. Incidentally it gives an interesting 
side-light on the antiquity of the single-trigger 


a stiff wad should fill this smaller chamber and the 
second charge te rammed down on top of it. The 
top wad, shot anil main wad of the first charge 
would serve to prevent the premature ignition of 
the inner charge of powder 

In its lock work this gun is most ingenius. The 
forward and rear triggers govern the right and left 
barrels respectively. Each trigger acts upon the 
forward hammer first and the mechanism is so 
geared Up it is impossible for the rear hammer to 
fall until the forward charge has been exploded 



idea* As he obtained it, the four shot muzzle- 
loader was a battered wreck. Being an expert 
gun-smith, he has restored it to its original efficiency 
but unfortunately the date and the maker’s name 
on the top rib are irretrievably effaced. Only a 
fragment of the word 'Liege'’ remains to show 
that it was made in Belgium. 

On each of its two barrels are two nipples for 
I ertussion caps. It is a 14 gauge but the chamber 
back of the forward nipple is smaller and has a 
distinct shoulder. Obviously it h intended that 


by the falling of the hammer. It is possible to 
bring this gun into action with all four hammers 
cocked—in the picture the hammers on the left 
are set while those at the right are on safety—and 
rip out all four charges in lightning succession 
without “remembering" anything save that it's 
no use lo pull the same trigger more than twice. 
Though this gun has teen refitted, even to 
chasing its new' hammers to match the lock plate, 
none of the local shooters have teen willing to give 
it a tryout. They plead that they aren't old enough 
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K. C. CROSSE AN, THE NOTED LOS ANGELES RIFLEMAN, TESTING A .35 CALIBER STANDARD RIFLE, 



MR . AND MRS, CROSSMAN DISCUSSING THE MERITS OF THE .35 STANDARD 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


THE SET TRIGGER 

Editor Gun Department: In your opinion, 
h a set trigger a desirable feature on a .22 c alii Kir 
single shot rifle? On the rifle in question the 
single set trigger is the only one that can be furn¬ 
ished. Do they unnecessarily complicate live lock 
and are they durable? I "ill thank you very ninth 
for information on these points- Vours very truly, 
HOWARD J. SPORE. 

[If your .22 caliber single shot rifle f intended 
for exclusive target use, for light hunting with a 
telescope sight, for rest shooting or indoor gallery 
work, a good set trigger would he a distinctive aid 
to close shooting. There are few really good single 
set triggers on the market and even the best of them 
may I>e vastly* improved by any one who is deft in 
the art of tempering, and the use of tools. The 
double set trigger is in even' way superior to the 
single as it is susceptible of much finer adjustment. 

I would not consider a set trigger of either pattern, 
an unnecessary complication on a rifle intended for 
the service as outlined above. I should not, how¬ 
ever, recommend their use on hunting rifles intended 
for heavy or dangerous game. There is always 
an element of danger to one's self or companions 
while using a set lock under hunting conditions 
without corresponding advantages. I believe the 
only real advantage of the set trigger on a hunting 
arm would be while taking long distance shots at 
standing game, and even then the seeming advantage 
is debatable. After many years of experience with 
evrrv class of gun users, I have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the habitual use of the set trigger on arms 
with very light trigger pull has a tendency to make 
the shooter flinch from the explosion or as U h 
expressed in the vernacular of the craft * gun shy. 
My own best work was done with a plain trigger 
with a pull of eleven pounds, this included otT-hand, 
short ami long range work with a heavy military 
rifle. For ,22 < a liber rifle practice l prefer a trigger 
pull of atwRii three pounds and a plain trigger. V 
trigger putl of from three to four pounds may la 1 
used successfully on any fire arm intended for all 
around work. If your shooting is to be limited to 
target or gallery work the set trigger will undoubt¬ 
edly improve your scores. The double and single 
set triggers made by reputable American makers 
are simple, durable, and reliable and will outlast 
any barrel,—R. A. K.j 


IT IS NOT THE GUN 

Editor Gun Department: I was interested In 
the article entitled “The Repealing Shotgun M in 
the August issue by W. I 1 . 11. and the common 
sense answer given* 

There are many shooters to whom the automatic 
or pump gun does not appeal, who arc ready to 
charge up all violations of the game laws to this 


type of gun. In my opinion the man who will 
exceed the legal limit with the repeating gun, is 
the same man who took tmt-shots will the muarie 
loader, tiefore the breech loader t ame into use. 
Game hogs are Iwm, not marie by the style of 
arm they may happen to use. 

The law here, in Pennsylvania, forbids the use 
of the automatic gun and rifle. I do not think, 
however, that this law will stand the test. The 
automatic style of arm does not appeal to me, but 
there are thousands of sportsmen who prefer them, 
and deserve consideration, as well as the advocate 
of the double barrel gun and repeating ride. 1 use 
a pump gun and have never exceeded the legal 
limit with it, something that cannot lie said for 
some of the users of the single and double guns 
here. It is not the gun hut the man liehind it who 
is to blame. Very truly yours, 

HARRY T. GILLILAND, 


REBORING THE BALLARD 

Editor Gun Department: I have a Marlin 
.22, Ballard action, with a very fine SchueUen set 
trigger, which, fitted with Winchester peep and a 
Beach globe sight, has in its day made many a 
record, and, in fact, was the most accurate small 
caliber rifle I have ever handled. The barrel is 
practically ruined by corrosion, caused by the long 
and continued use of BB caps. The barret, how¬ 
ever, is octagon pattern * and heavier than an 
ordinarv .32 or .38 octagon. You mav judge, 
from the rifle weighing 8f pounds, which is rather 
unusual for a single shot .22, Now, my idea is to 
have this rebored and rifled for a Maritn ,2o special, 
Savage 30-30, or perhaps .32 W. C. F. or special, 
thereby securing a heavier arm, as 1 have wished, 
and if possible, a high-power arm for shooting at 
greater distances—and at the same time having a 
practically new barrel Do you think litis practic¬ 
able, and could it t>c done at no wry great expense? 

I have also a Winchester .32-20, Model 92, at 
present useless to me, for 3 can do nothing with 
ihe open sights. When in the navy, and later, iti 
the National Guard of the District of Columbia, I 
was fortunate enough to make top scores with the 
Krag, so perhaps my trouble now' is some eye- 
trouble developed since that time. At any rate, 1 
, annul draw a bead with the open sights that came 
with the gun, and I wish to have Lyman sights 
substituted* 

Fearing that the tang is too hard for a gunsmith 
to tap for a peep sight, l have done nothing alxml 
it as yet* 

What sights would you recommend for this rifle, 
for all around use, considering my trouble with the 
open sights, and can the rear peep sight be fitted 
bv a local workman, or should the rifle be sent to the 
Winchester people for this purpose? 
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One^ itloit, which 1 hope is not too far “out of 
your line’ 1 to answer—noting the ad. In Outer's 
Hook of the N. W. School of Taxidermy, I wish 
to know if you consider it practicable to gain a 
fair working knowledge of the art by a correspond¬ 
ence course. Yours, verv truly, 

' G. T. BAILEY. 

[You can have your .22 caliber Ballard rebored 
for any of the black powder cartridges or their 
equivalent in smokeless of the high velocity class, 
giving the same chamber pressure, but not for 
the high power cartridges. The Ballard barrels, 
such as yours, are made of soft steel, and not 
calculated for use with high power ammunition. 
Your barrel being heavier, might be sufficiently 
strong to withstand the pressure, but Lhe rifling 
would soon wear out. The -2,5-30 Marlin h riffled 
with a 9-rneh twist, the .30-30 with a 10-inch 
twist, these are in every sen set high power rifles, 
and require the smokeless steel barrel. As vou 
wish for a heavier caliber, I would suggest that vou 
have your rifle borer] and chambered for the Ballard 
.32-40-165, it is the best off-hand target cartridge, 
and an excellent hunting cartridge, with a killing 
range of from 300 to 000 yards. Reboring, cham¬ 
bering, and changing to center fire, would cost 
about 55.00, 'Ike barrel would be as accurate } 
and last as long as a new one. 

The tang of your Model 1892 Winchester is 
drilled to receive the Lyman rear combination peep 
sight, and if you can get the proj>cr sight No* 3 
marked D on the bottom of the sight basi, or 
No. 1 A, which has a rigid lurking device, vou ran 
easily apply the sight yourself, and save expense. 
The reason you cannot use the open sight on your 
Model J892 Winchester is probably because your 
eve has lost the power of accommodation. The 
distance from the eye to the rear barrel sight on 
the Winchester 1892 is much shorter than on the 
Krag, and your eve does not focus. You will find 
that the use of the rear combination peep sight will 
remedy this trouble. I would recommend the 
Lyman Rear Combination Peep No. I A, and for the 
muzzle, No. 3 Lvman Ivorv bead front sight fur 
your Model 1892 Winchester. 

1 have had no personal experience with the cor¬ 
respondence school of taxidermy, but I have been 
told that if one has a little natural aptitude for the 
work, it is possible to acquire a prat lira] working 
knowledge of the art through a correspondence 
course.— R. A. K,] 


A GOVERNMENT DIFFICULTY 

Editor Gun Department: [ am anxious to 
secure a New Springfield Riffle, but not being asso¬ 
ciated with tile National Riffle Association, I find it 
shuts me out from this privilege. I write to know 
if f could secure one through someone who is? 
Could you do an vthing for me in this line? Your< 
truly, ' C BAIN. 

[I sympathize with vou in your desire to get a 
New Springfield rifle, i know of several hundred very 
deserving parties who, by reason of having served 
i n l h e V o I u n tee r Service or N a t i on a I G ua rc 1, shou 1< I 
be entitled to purchase* but who are barred through 
lack of membership in the National Rifle Associa¬ 
tion, or its affiliated organizations. There is at 


present a bill before Congress which, if passed, 
will brush away many of the foolish obstacles 
vvliub, under present laws, prevent so many 
desirable people from owning the government arm. 
I know of no reason why you can not buv a New 
Springfield or Krag from some one who, having 
conformed to the Jaw, ha* secured one; the diffi¬ 
culty would be to find one. If possible to do so, it 
vyouM pay you to join the National Rifle Associa¬ 
tion, or some of its subsidiary organizations, as 
there are many adv antages in the way of securing 
arms and other ordnance stores at such figures as 
would soon pay the cost of membership and dues* 
! sorry I can not do more for vou in the matter. 
—R. A.K. I 


MAUSER THROATING 

Editor Gun Department: It has teen recently 
brought to my notice that some of the 9 mm. 
Mausers and Mann lie hers are throated for a greater 
distance than others. Some are throated to such 
an extent as to make it inadvisable to use the load 
No. 4 recommended by me and published in June 
< Liter s Book. I hese rifles with long throats force 
the 209-grain bullet to jump from the shell muzzle 
to land, thus allowing gas leakage arid cutting, 
ror die benefit of other experimenters please make 
a note of this in your next issue. Yours truly, 

H. F. MARSTQN. 


WHY DIDN'T THESE TWO BURST 

Editor Gun Department; In a recent number 

lhe Outer's Book I notice an article on, “What 
hurst the barrel.” Perhaps you can tdl me whv 
this one did not burst. This piece of metal which 
1 enclose was placed in the muzzle of a Savage,22 
caliber repeater model 1003, as a rust preventative, 
it was forgotten and a .22 short cartridge was fired 
from the barrel. The obstruction traveled about 
4d feel and then stuck into a hardwood door about 
4U feet from the bullseyc. Of the bullet nothing 
was ever found but a small fragment less than 
one-quarter its natural size, and this too was found 
in the door about two feet from die target. You 
will note that the metal is tent and out of shape 
and that the end is upset almost to the diameter 
of the bore. When a boy, I had a little 20 gauge 
shot gun, a muzzle loadtfr, that was fired with a 
bottle cork in the muzzle, without any ill effects. 
My ,22 rifle does not show a scratch or mark of 
any kind that any ot us < an see and it seems to 
shoot as well as ever and that, is a good deal better 
than we can hold. Yours truly. 

A* A, D. 

[It is not always easy to say just what bursts a 
gun barrel as each individual rase invariably will 
show slightly different physical conditions. How¬ 
ever there are certain attendant conditions, which 
viewed in the light of past experience and logic, 
enables those interested to reach definite conclusions 
in each case. Your rifle did noL 'ring/' "swell" 
i»r burst" for the reason that the obstruction (a 
flat soft iron split key) lay loosely in (he muzzle of 
the rifle and permitted free passage of air out of 
the barrel ahead of the bullet. This is proved by 
the fart that the bullet struck the end of the split 
key driving it out* Had the obstru ction formed an 
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tir tight plug in the muzzle it would then have been 
l test of strength of air compressed lwlwccti bullet* 
obstruction, and barrel, or lx? tween barrel expandi¬ 
ng powder gases and breech. Your 20 gauge 
ihot barrel did not burst because the cork sticking 
ightly in the muzzle did not offer sufficient resist- 
mee to compress the air ahead of the load. 

3 would strongly advise against the use of corks, 
nuzzle plugs, or tompions <>f and kind in firearms 
is sooner or later they will be forgotten and the 
■esult is usually more disastrous to the weapon 
han in the cases you have described while the 
nan behind the gun is not always immune.— 
L A. K.J 


NOT FOR MUZZLE LOADERS 

Editor Gun Department: T am a lover of 
[mis (rifles) and have some good ones, one espe- 
iallv, a muzzle loading rifle or, more commonly 
ailed, patch and ball, It runs 180 to the pound, 
14-inrh barrel and is the most perfect shooting 
ron I ever put to my shoulder. Now I am very 
itudotis to know if a Maxim silencer could be used 
m this gun. Would it be necessary to have a 
pccia! catch pocket for the patch or would it go 
hrough the Silencer with the ball? 1 do not 
mow Maxim's address or I would not trouble you 
rith these questions. If you will be kind enough 
o send the address or all the information you can 
f IJ be greatly obliged. Will it lie asking too much 
if you? Very irulv* 

'FRED A. ZIKE, 

[Am interested in your muzzle loading patch and 
•all rifle, and would strongIv advise against equip¬ 
ping it with a silencer; it" would not add to the 
ppeamnre of your rifle, and give you no material 
•enefil in return. A rifle carrying 180 balls to 
he pound, with a 44-inch barrel, has little if any 
ecoilj, and the noise of the explosion is so far from 
he shooter, and so light, that it would scarcely 
■e noticed. To load a muzzle loader equipped 
dth a silencer, it would be necessary to remove 
lie silencer each time. You, of course, use black 
owder in your muzzle loader, and the silencer 
oes not handle black as successfully as smokeless, 
mother thing that might give you trouble; frag- 
tents of the buckskin or linen patch would be 
able to lodge in the vortex chambers of the silencer 
nd cause trouble. Whether you would need a 
perial attachment to fit the silencer to an old type 
f rifle, would depend on the outside diameter of 
ye barrel. As you have other guns, and might 
ish to equip some of them with the silencer! I 
ike pleasure in sending you the address of the 
laxim Company, which is Maxim Silent Firearms 
ompany, 38 Park Row, New York City. 3 can 
cariily recommend Ihe silencer on rifles intended 
>r fixed Ammunition,—R, A, K.J 


FOR AMERICAN ARMS 

Editor Gun Department: 1 have been a sub- 
:riber to your excellent magazine for less than a 
?ar and during this time I have learned much 
om its pages 1 have been interested in shooting 
rnn my childhood, and at the age of 14 years 
anted to shoot with a flint lock musket which 


saw service in the army under Lord Cornwallis 
during the Revolution. This gun has a 42-inch 
barrel and a 10 bore wad tits the bore exactly. 
Since this musket came into my possession I have 
had a numlier of rifles, all of American manufac¬ 
ture, and have never had occasion to find fault 
with any, I do not rare for the articles by Cross¬ 
man, I think he knocks America's products more 
than is wise, and I do not believe that the articles 
on the “Ross' 1 rifle are of Ixmefit to residents of 
our own country’, I do not vrish to be classed as 
a chronic fault finder, but I think the space devoted 
to such articles rould be used to much better ad¬ 
vantage in giving us information about the arms 
it! every day use in this gloriovis United States. 
Oftentimes I think of the battles fought with 
American arms against those of the best European 
makes and wonder at the results. Tile majority 
of Jackson's men at New Orleans were armed 
with that famous American product* the Kentucky 
rifle, and a more deadly weapon, of its class, has 
never been used. The great Napoleon marvelled 
at its performance in this battle and at the time of 
Waterloo was preparing to arm a regiment of his 
best marksmen with this rifle. 1 do not hear of 
tnyone making better scores than Sergeant Lcushner 
and the Massachusetts ntan. These scores were 
made with American arms and American ammu¬ 
nition, The lever action is a good one, and the 
Lee straight pull is the action for speed. My 
own experience, which is not nearly as great as 
that of many others, proves to me that the “man 
behind the gun” is a more important factor than 
tile gun itself, 1 wish to compliment you upon 
your magazine and upon your expressed w : fling- 
ness to aid anyone to a better knowledge of guns 
and ammunition, I sincerely trust that hence¬ 
forth we may have more practical information, 
than comparisons of arms, to the detriment of the 
American products, which is largely due to the fact 
that they are our home product. 

I want you to class me with the Americans, and 
my mono is: “My country, right or wrong, my 
country.” Respectfully vours, 

G/C, BROWN. 


MR. TOPPER WEI N\S RABBIT 

Edito a 11 UN Depart mu vr: 1 re ad (he s p lend id 
article on revolver and pistol grips in your last 
number and see that the writer spoke of the late 
Arthur Gould's book on pistol and revolver shooting. 
3 have been searching for three years for that book 
and would like to know if the writer has a copy, 
and, if so. would he sell it? If not, does he 
know how or where I could get one. I had given 
up the search until 1 saw it mentioned in the article. 
I would like to see Topperwcin stacked up against 
Gorman, Hanford, Harris, or the other good shots 
at the 20-yard or 50-yard S, A. target. They would 
make him look sick. J have seen himself and wife 
shoot out here in the east. His article on the jack- 
rabbit 1 thought one of the most remarkable 
things I ever read, not that he was not truthful but 
the style of hia letter would lead young fellows to 
think it was easv and not bull Junk. Yours truly, 
JEREMIAH J. BUTLER. 

* 

[I think you can gel a copy of Modem American 
Pistols and Revolvers* by A, C. Gould* by writing 
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to Anna and the Man, 1502 H Street, N. \V., 
Washington, 1). C* The ix>ok is out of print, but 
you may still be able to gel a copy. 

I was just a little amused at your remarks in 
regard to Mr. Topperwcm’s work with rifle and 
pistol* Practical shooting men agree that punching 
holes in a paper target at HI, 20, 30 and 50 yards, 
is but the kindergarten of the pistol shot. The 
expert target shot usually finds his wonderful skill, 
useless when he attempts to utilize it under practical 
conditions, Mr. Topperwein is master of the rifle 
and pistol, not only in the always spectacular 
features of snap shooting, but along the more 
practical lines of game shooting, rapid lire, wing 
shooting, etc* His account of kilting the jack- 
rabbit is a modes! statement of an actual occur¬ 
ence* Anyone may make an occasional wonderful 
shot, but the training by which Mr, Toppcrwe'uVs 
skill was developed* was such that things which 
look impossible to the average man, are compara¬ 
tively easy for him. What Mr. Topperwein 
describes as possible with rifle and pistol, is entirely 
within the reach of the average American boy. 
Don't you think some of our so-called experts who 
require a hair trigger pistol, a gallery load, target 
sights, and 10 or 15 seconds to aim, would look sick 
if called on to face in a duel to the death, a man 
who could pick a marble out of the air with a .45 
Colt with service load and sights, and trigger pull, 
as they come from the factory?- — R. A. K.j 


THE HEAVY AUTOMATICS 

Editor Gun Department; Will you please 
tell me which of the following automatic pistols 
have the greatest killing range and penetration: 
The Mauser ,30 caliber, huger .30 caliber, or Lhe 
Colt .45 caliber, and which gun would he the 
most reliable as a belt gun? 

I have used the New Sendee Colt revolver in 
the ,38-40 caliber and like them fine. Is the .44- 40 
caliber superior to the .38-40 in the New Service- 
model with the TLincli barrel? When using smoke¬ 
less lewder, wilt both these calibers bum all the 
powder with the 7|~indl barret:' 

When used with smokeless powder,, have not these 
calibers almost as great killing range as the auto¬ 
matic pistol? if nor so, by how far? 

Does not the back ward movement of the auto¬ 
matic gun, when it Is ejecting the empty shell, 
take considerable force from the bullet? Hoping 
to see my questions answered in your next issue, I 
am, respectfully. J SROWN. 

I\ S.— Do the Winchester Company make .30 
caliber Luger cartridges* or are they all made by 
the U. M. C, Company? 

[The .45 caliber automatic pistol, as made by the 
Colt and Savage people* is the most powerful 
pistol of its type on the market today, h has the 
greatest killing power, carries a heavier bullet, and 
is the most reliable in action of the three named 
by you. At a recent lest Lhe Colt .45 automatic 
was tired over 3,000 consecutive shots without a 
single jam or failure of any kind, lilt .38 40 
cartridge in a revolver is very accurate, hut the 
.44-40 jjs preferred, as it is just as accurate, has 
greater slopping power, and is obtainable every¬ 
where. The TA-imh barrel wall give belter results 


in any arm or caliber than shorter barrels, am 
combustion of smokeless jiowclcrs will \>e mor 
complete. Barrels from 5$ to 7$ inches in lengt 
will bum proper loads of smokeless powder adapffr 
to weapons of that class. . 

There is but little difference between the killin 
power of the .14 and ,45 caliber cartridges a 
adapted to the Colt revolvers and automatic pistol: 
The regular ,45-40-250 in the single action arm 
revolver* still leads in shoc k and stopping powe: 
When loaded with black powder it is slightly les 
effective* hut still the equal of the .45 automati 
when loaded with smokeless powder. The bad 
ward motion of the automata docs not nffe< t lb 
speed, range or penetration of the bullet* Th 
bullet attains its mat*mum speed before the real 
ward motion takes place; the barrel travels had 
ward only three-sixteenths of an inch, and th ; 
travel takes place after the ball has left the muzzle 
Exhaustive tests have shown that the cartridge usei 
gives equal results whether fired from an automati 
or a solid breeched arm. All the big cartridg 
companies make both smokeless and black powdt 
cartridges for the Mauser, Savage, Colt and Lugi 
pistols.—R. A. K.j 


THE *41 COLT 

Editor Gun Department: I have lx.cn read in 
the Outer's Book for a long time, and always frn 
it very' interesting, as I am a lover of a good gui 
l always read the Gun and Ammunition pages bn 
and l have found some very good gun informatio 
in vour book. But among all the readers wh 
describe their battery in your Outer's, not one ht 
included the .41 Colt. I have a .41 Colt New Arm 
Special with six-inch barrel and it is a beauty, 
ogn shoot the long or short, either black or smoki 
less ammunition. The gun is too large to be cot 
.sidered a toy and yet not nearly so clumsy as tl 
r 44 and 45 calif xt and I rather think 200 grail 
of lead sufficient for any use the gun is liable to 1 
put to, and the recoil is extremely slight as con 
pared to the larger caliber revolvers. For a media 
weight, hard hitting, accurate gun 1 claim, using ll 
manufacturers' expression, "a gun without si 
equal." 1 hope to read of some other gun fanei' 
with a little admiration for die *41 Colt, You 
truly, H. W* R* 


OLD TYPE ACCURACY 

Editor Gun Department: The very excel le. 
article by Maurice II. Decker, entitled “The Be 
Six-Gun in the Southwest." which appeared 
vour May issue, interested me exceedingly, TJ 
particular pattern of cap, powder and ball Cob 
revolver to which he refers, is apparently the la 
model of .44 i a liber made prior to the man u facto 
of revolvers for metallic ammunition at the Ci 
factory* The handle of that type possesses i 
characteristics mentioned by him and the weapt 
is well-balanced and is generally very accurate. 

About ten years ago f began to make a colic 
tion of Coll revolvers of the powder and ball ty 
and have in it two of this pa Hero, One has se< 
some service, but is in excellent shooting Ordt 
the other is bra nil new and evidently is one of 
number which were sold at auction by the gover 
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ment several years ago when many of the obsolete 
arms left over from the Civil YVar period were 
removed from the arsenals. The handles on these 
two pistols are excellent, affording a firm ami full 
grasp somewhat like that of the Bisley Model Colt 
revolver of today, which the manufacturers describe 
in their catalogue as possessing Improvements 
over the single action army revolver of the familiar 
.45 caliber type. The breech of this powder and 








by a small copper rent. Another of this solid 
frame . type, but ,31 caliber, shows up in general 
shooting alioiil as accurately as do pocket revolvers 
now manufactured. It has a barrel 3i inches long. 
These latter arms have what seem to me to !*■ 
fine handles, affording a firm grasp, and they are 
so formed that the barrel comes naturally on a line 
with the eye; you do not have to crook your wrist 
to obtain a good sight. 

A peculiarity of most, if not all. patterns of the 
Colt powder and ball revolvers \s that they were 
irfjain twist. The short bearing of the 
ground balls were used, made this of 
Bac cording to modem ideas, hut in 
^Jfcen with long bullets, it was deemed 
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although the increasing twist was 
e uneven markings on the elongated 
ever, accuracy did not seem to be 
the arms were very steady in shooting. 

vhile (a great while, maybe, for black 
•cier than ever in these days of smoke* 
me considerable pleasure and interest 
‘ these old pistols out of my collection 
i target, although my favorite weapon 
;s a Smith & Wesson .38 square butt 
Iver with 6 j-inch barrel, cartridges 
Bullseye powder. 

, the new ,33 revolver cartridges made 
' tment are splendid shooters and have 
- little recoil. Yours, 

E. II. PARC TLET. 
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1 his dcrjarlment is intended to be a pkiee for the exchange and discussion 
of view* on any subject pertaining to arms and ammunition, from which no one 
with an idea to advance shall be barred. The only conditions are that the 
Opinion must not be manifestly absurd, that it be expressed in courteous lanjEuace 
and that no pcrcorplpies be indulged in* Each opinion is printed for what 11 
is worth and its publication does not commit the editor to the view expressed, 
the widest range will be permitted and our readers are invited to make free 
these pages, but il is iuitxirladl to remember that jiuder ito circumstancti 
ni/f ttrstnuditia tier be permitted. 



The Metamorphosis of the New 

Springfield 

B y E D WA KD C . CROSS A1 A N 


IT came about in this way. Nearly a year 
k ago Mr. Kane , a l ways on t h e I do kou t fo r some ■ 
thing that will prove interesting to the readers 
of the Outers Book* suggested to me that l build 
an American boll action sporting rife starting 
in at the bottom and building a rifle that would 
embody most of the desirable points of a line 
sporting gun. 

Other and more pressing matters delayed 
the commencement of the work, although il 
was always in the back of my mind. Along 
in March came Stewart Edward White, of 
Santa Barbara, California, and a member of 
the I,os? Angeles Rifle 5 c Revolver Club, with the 
request to the writer, in his official capacity 
as club secretary, to purchase a service rifle 
Mr White also added that he wanted to lake 
this ami to Africa with him on his forthcoming 
triii in the foh of 1910. 

Like the “idea ' that strikes the funny man 
in the comic supplement to the Sunday papers 
there came the realization of the chance pre¬ 
senting itself. The rifle was to go to Africa, 
to be used in rough country on a six months' 
lrip and to be shot on dangerous game litre 
was the chance to have the new rifles tried out 
by our foremost writer on outdoor topics andju 
fine game shot as well — a chance that could not 
be duplicated by any amount of service in these 
United States. 

’The idea was suggested to Mr White, plans - 
somewhat revised later submitted n» him and 
back came 1 m hearty assent At the same 


time he suggested that five rifles be built, for 
himself, J. L. Colby, Rogers and Weld, as well 
as the one already planned for the writer. It 
was just as easy to build five rifles as two except 
that the tall would be harder if the partv under¬ 
taking the enterprise failed to turn out good 
guns. Then the trouble commenced. 

You cannot sit down, take your pen in hand 
and in an off-hand way scribble: — 

“Dear Uncle Sam: 1 am going to build 
some sporting Sprmgdelds, Will you please 
send me what parts are necessary and 
oblige/' 

f irst of all it is necessary to know just what 
parts of the service rifle you want and what ) 
are superfluous. The service rifle complete 
costs $15.00, this minus the sling and accessories. 
The parts as finally worked out total $10.73 
without any boxing charge. And knowing 
what you want you have to list each part, its 
price, extend the price—if in the ease of more 
than one part of the same sort -anti have your 
footings total correct. Else the red tape boa- 
constricter will catch your poor little order. 

The order goes to the Adjutant General of 
your state who cheeks it over and then sends 
Ids order in turn to the nearest arsenal. The 
goods are then shipped to the club purchasing 
them. 

It is hardly pleasing to send back an order 
for parts, wait six weeks or two months for the 
delivery of the goods—and then find that the 
collection does not contain something that is 
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absolutely necessary for the rifle—such as the 

tiring pin. 

The order was finally sent off and then came 
the consideration of the details of the arm. 

The use of the service rifle parts was de¬ 
cided upon for the reason that there seems 
to lx.- nothing belter available, even by going 
abroad for them. We might have used Lee 
Remington parts and restocked and refinished 
to suit ourselves, or we might have purchased 
sin ex-navy Lee Straight Full and converted 
this from the ways of war, but either one of 
them would have been much inferior to the New 
Springfield. The Mauser action has won out 
all over the world until it is the standard military 
action. The New Springfield is the finest 
type of Mauser. Therefore we didn't waste 
much time in looking. 

The writer did not start with the idea of 
turning out the finest rides possible for anyone 
to make-this would have been comparatively 
easy by the expenditure of more money for 
labor—but to turn out rifles within reach 


gun. The Lee-Enfield had a two-piece slock 
and the stock itself was all samee club, which 
let it out of the competition. Not one of them 
met with our ideas as to the proper _shape of 
stock and above all of the correct shape of the 
pistol grip. We were to free-lance, pick the 
best of other men’s ideas where we could 
and then use our own brains when the proper 
solution to the various problems could not be 
answered otherwise, 

I filed conveniently on a nearby shelf lay the 
catalogues of practically every German, French, 
Austrian. Belgian and English makers, as well 
as one from Canada and all those from Ameri¬ 
can armorers. Beside these were maga/fines — 
stacks of them—with the writings of other 
and much wiser gun cranks, Whelen, Hudson, 
Kane, Kephart. Haines, Gould, Van Dycke 
and Jenkins, a glorious host of the gentlemen 
w ho are in the habit of thinking with their own 
brains and not basing their opinions upon the 
entirely unbiased statements of the gun cata¬ 
logues. And then as one more stalk added 
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of the average sportsman and embodying the 
good ] joints usually missing from the stock 
American sporting rifle. Cost therefore had 
to be considered as well as the things we thought 
desirable in the rifles. 

Beside me stood a Ross, a Mauser, a Standard, 
a Mannlicher.a Marlin, a Lee - En field I>orrowed 
for the purpose -a service rtl!i% a gem of a 
double express elephant rifle belonging to Fred 
Adolph of Rochester, New York, and divers 
shotguns* all offering suggestions as to how 
to make— or how not to make— the new rifles. 
All of them have some objectionable point or 
points which we desired n> get away from. 
The Ross was clubby m the stock and the stock 
itself was loo long to serve as our model. The 
Mauser —a Sauer made to (he writers order 
and probably the finest one in ibis country - 
failed to come up to the writer's ideas of proper 
shape of stock after shooting it prone. The 
Standard— but never mind the Standard. 

The Mannlicher was too “skimpy” stocked 
to carry out (lie proper lines of a well designed 


to the sheaf we had collected, might be men¬ 
tioned the writer’s own little experience with 
the various foreign rifles and much use as a 
buffer for the vicious kicks of the service rifles. 
Lee‘Remingtons, Krags and Springfield s in 
the past ten years. 

For models of fine rifles real gems of gun 
making—we have to go to England. The 
German-made weapons are excellent and will 
always be more popular over here than the 
English, for the reason that few of us arc able 
or willing, or both* to pay Si00.00 and up 
for a finely adjusted English arm when we 
can obtain such splendid weapons as the Sauer- 
Mauser for half the price. 

Therefore we went over the various English 
catalogues with a fine tooth comb for ideas 
that we could use without going broke in doing 
so. We went over our single English rifle, 
criticised the splendid German elephant gun 
Ixfionging to Adolph. Then having read and 
selected and oft times eliminated with a groan 
some particular point we would like such 
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as the steel capped pistol grip with a hinged 
cover, we were ready to tackle the actual work 
of building the American sporting Mauser. 

It will be remembered that the rifle was to 
be plain, that the cost was to be kept as low’ 
as that of a machine-made and somewhat 
inferior Sauer-Mauser, and therefore all the 
scroll work that sets off a gun's lines and other 
forms of gingerbread were to be dropped from 
the calculation. 

Now unless one has the requisite skill to 
build such a ride himself, all his calculations 
and all the selection of the good points of other 
guns would be m vain without the proper 
workman to execute his ideas. The writer 
hoped lo find such a man, one who was merely 
a good workman and able to follow ideas set 
before him. 

Now the ordinary gunsmith in this country— 
with all due respect to the gentlemen of the 
trade—is but little Worthy of the name. He 
can file a key or put a spoke in a bicycle wheel 
or shoe a horse or mend a plough. A good 
gunsmith can also do these things without 
trouble, they are easy compared with the things 
he is called on to do in his chosen profession. 
But the converse is not true—that a man who 
can do all these things is also a good gunsmith. 
Most of our smiths are general repairmen and 
learned whatever gunsmith work they know 
by the occasional clawing apart of some unfor¬ 
tunate weapon that fell into their hands. Very 
few of them are gunsmiths in the European 
sense of the word, men who learned as ap¬ 
prentices under a good master and who had 
to turn out their “masterpiece*' for the board 


of smiths before being admitted to the great 
and glorious assemblage of real gunsmiths. 

It is given to but few localities to have such 
a man, able Lo build a gun from the forging 
up to the engraving, who can build a pair of 
ejectors and fit them, who can re-rifle a barrel 
or engrave the lock plates—a man who has 
learned his profession as a doctor has learned 
his own and who didn't fall into it from a job 
tending a soda water fountain. 

Such a man is Ludwig Wundhammer of 
Los Angeles, and to him, his beautiful work¬ 
manship, good ideas and grasp of what was 
wanted is due the greater part of the credit 
for the good rifles that were finally turned out. 
Wundbammer learned his trade in Germ an y t 
turned out his masterpiece after his appren¬ 
ticeship and built fine guns for years before 
finally coming to Yankee!and. In California 
he was for years the right hand man of Blotter- 
beck, one of the finest gun makers in the United 
States, and well known to the old time riflemen. 
I know of but one man to compare with Wund- 
hammer for all round beautiful work, that 
being Fred Adolph of Rochester, who built 
the elephant gun mentioned. 

Of course we have our Popes and our Schoyens 
but they are fine barrel borers, not all round 
gun men. Pope for example, knows nothing 
about shotgun making or about stocking guns. 

When one has the parts of a rifle already 
turned out, excepting only the stock, buitplate, 
sights and the other small accessories, the at¬ 
tention is naturally directed first to the stock. 

It is this that determines for the most part, 
the balance and the “feel" of the rifle. H 
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it is loo short, you will perhaps admire the 
finish but you don’t -“cotton” to the gun. it 
doesn't seem made for you. If it is too long 
it may hang well at your shoulder but still it 
doesn i leap to your shoulder as it should. 
It may lay your thumb against your nose or 
may allow your little finger’s nail to slash your 
thin when shooting prone. It may drop* not 
enough and compel you Lo "Must” up your 
shoulder and elbow or to crane down your 
neck. 

4 1 ° turn out one stock that would suit any 
man who might try it is an impossibility but it 
is entirely possible lo strike a happies medium 
than the models followed by most of our Amer¬ 
ican rifle makers. 

If fitted with a pistol grip it is in the form 
oi a wart stuck somewhere along the lower side 
nl the stock and as much use in aiding you 
to hold your ride as though it were not there. 
Or it may be full in shape—but never where 
it should be. close enough to the trigger guard 
to support the entire four fingers as you grasp 
the rifle and thus allow you to pull or squeeze 
the irigger without feeling as though the hand 
were going to slip rearward. 

In our case it was a case of the famous recipe 
for cooking the hare in which you are enjoined 
to obtain the necessary ingredients before"start¬ 
ing* Walnut stock blanks long enough for 
a rifle of the bolt class are not easily obtain¬ 
able in this country if you are particular as 
to the quality of the wood. Imported wood 
is brought over only in the lengths suitable for 
the ordinary two piece stock. 

The Ross people were applied to and they 
responded by selling us stock blanks of the 
right length and of splendid imported walnut 
for a price of about I3.00 per blank. Wund- 
hammer said he never saw a finer lot of wtx>d, 
taking toughness, figure and direction of grain 
into consideration, in this we already had a 
start on the German makers, who for ihe most 
pan use a brittle quality of walnut, albeit 
handsome in figure. 

In due course of time along came the parts, 
each set consisting of the barrel, receiver, bolt 
and bolt parts, front sight fixed and movable 
studs, magazine spring, follower and floor plate, 
trigger guard, trigger, sear and the screws 
for the wood touching portions. Worse luck, 
there also came the rear sight bases, which we 
asked to have left olf. 

The rear sight of the Springfield is pivoted 
to a 2-inch band that passes entirely around 


the breech end of the barrel and is prevented 
from moving by little pins and splines thaO 
engage in minute grooves in the barrel With 
the movable base and the leaf removed, there 
remains this band about the barrel with two 
little "ears" sticking up fore and a ft. The 
front one is the lip for the windage screw and 
the forward end of the movable base, the rear 
one is lor the lip on the rear end of the move- 
able base and both of them are part of the fixed 
band around the barrel. 

This band is easily removed by driving out 
the stop pins but the barrel is blued only up 
to the band and there is a nice two inches of 
bright steel left at the rear end. Here was 
another problem. 

We might add a wooden hand guard like 
that on the Krag carbine and cover up this 
unsightly place* This was Lieut. WHelen’s 
solution. Or we might leave the base on the 
barrel, it does not look bad, particularly with 
the ears cut off. Or we might polish down 
the barrel and then reblue it 

White, Welti and Rogers elected Lo have 
their bases left on. Colby, a crank after my 
own heart, howled to high heaven at the idea 
and wanted the base taken off, the barrel blued 
until it couldn't be blued any more and the 
rifle gone over regardless of expense—which 
was renigging on our original idea of keeping 
the expense down to reasonable limits. 

\\ ith the parts at hand and the stocks lying 
In the shop in ail their unpromising ugliness, 
we were ready to build. 

You would be surprised to see the beautiful 
barrel I ncle Samuel has on that New Spring- 
field if the rear sight base be taken off and the 
barrel be polished and blued. A beautiful taper. 

I was going to say almost chorus girl dike. 
1ml will forbear, with plenty of strength where 
it is needed and yet not clumsy, with weight 
enough to prevent any buggy-whip contortions, 
it comes as near to being an all round good 
barrel an any 1 have seen. It has but one 
drawback—a trifle too much weight for work 
requiring the climbing of very dangerous moun¬ 
tains where perhaps a pack, camera and heavy 
canteen have to go along. Later I lugged one 
of the rifles, a four pound canteen, a two and 
a half pound camera and thirty rounds of 
ammunition over the steepest "and hottest 
range in Lower California and could appreciate 
this slight increase in weight over the ideal 
But this is another story. 


[to BE CONTIVUV-D] 
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Some Colt .22 Tests 


G UN lovers, who own the new Colt .22 re¬ 
volver and have had more orjless difficulty 
in ding satisfactory ammunition for it, will be 
n teres Led in the Following report from Fred. 
2 . Best, a well known Milwaukee gunman: 

Mv Dear Mr. Kant:: It may interest you 
0 know that 1 have done a little experimental 
vork with the new Colt ♦22 caliber revolver. 
\. have owned and still own a number of revolvers, 
mt I have never clone much shooting with any 
if them. While the target results obtained 
rom the new ,22 Colt were very unsatisfactory, 
his must not be blamed to the weapon, but 
should be charged to poor holding on my part. 

endeavored to check up my target results by 
booting with a Smith & Wesson ,22 caliber 
arget pistol having an eight-inch barrel; a 
38 caliber Colt D. A., with a three-inch barrel; 
1 Colt new Army officers' model, an Army 
Special with a four and one-half inch barrel 
md plain sights; and an Army Special Officers' 
nodel. The resulting poor targets for each 
>f the above named weapons prove to me that 
he unsatisfactory results obtained in using the 
tew Colt .22 were due to poor holding on my 
1 art and not to any defect in the weapon or the 
im munition. i therefore omit the scores and 
nerely give a fairly concise report of the action 
if the arms with the different kinds of car- 
ridges used. 

Target No. x—-Six shots Winchester smoke* 
ess cartridges. Revolver used single action. 
Cylinder turned hard after first shot, ivxirac- 
ion hard. 

Target No, 2—Six shots Winchester smoke- 
ess. Cylinder turned very hard. Weapon 
lard to open. Shells were only extracted after 
extractor bad been struck very hard blows 
vith a piece of wood. 

Target No. 3—Weapon cleaned before using, 
iix shots Winchester black powder ammunition 
■cartridges at least two years old). Cylinder 
timed readily. Extractor worked hard. 

Target No. 4—Barrel not cleaned after firing 
j receding six shots. Fired six shots with Win¬ 
chester black. Weapon close d with some 
liffieulty. Cylinder worked well after entirely 
losetl. Extractor worked hard. 

Target No. 5— Barrel not cleaned. Six 
hots Winchester black. Cylinder worked fairly 
veil. Extractor worked hard. 

Target No. 6—Barrel and cylinder cleaned 
jefore using. Six shots U. M. C. smokeless. 


Cylinder worked well. Extractor worked fairly 
well. Easier than preceding trials. 

Target No. 7 Six shots U, M. C\ smokeless. 
Cylinder and extractor worked well. 

In using U, M. C, ammunition one cartridge 
was too large in diameter to enter chamber of 
revol ver. 

Several weeks later 1 again tried the revolver 
without keeping record of each string of shots. 
The cartridges were of U. M, C. make, smoke¬ 
less powder, and the total number used was 
one box of fifty. The extractor gave less 
trouble than formerly but the cylinder sometimes 
turned very hard, owing lo the expanded base 
of the exploded shells, 'I'his swelling of the 
shells, together with the failure of the trigger 
always to return to its proper position, made 
it impossible to use my revolver as a self cocker. 

In my humble opinion the finish and work 
man ship of my revolver is not quite up to that 
of the Army Special, the Army Special Officers 
model or the older new Army Officers model, 
and J believe that some of the trouble experi¬ 
enced is due to burrs on the ejectors and other 
slight imperfections in the gun. The most 
trouble, however, seems 10 be due to the thin¬ 
ness of the cartridge shells and until our friends 
of the ammunition trust furnish us with car¬ 
tridges especially designed and manufactured 
for this revolver, both as to strength of shell at 
base and as to powder charge, we will continue 
to have trouble, 

I personally would like lo see the Colt people 
get out a ,22 caliber on the lines of the new .22 
but lilted with checked trigger and checked 
wooden stocks like the Officers Model. Since 
the manufacturers of arms and ammuni¬ 
tion appear lo be sitting up and taking notice 
of what Mr. Crossman, Lieut, Whelan, yourself 
and others have to offer in the way of suggestions 
and criticisms, 1 hope that before long l will 
own a properly finished .22 Colt and will be able 
to purchase satisfactory ammunition for it. 
Yours very truly, FRED. C. BEST. 

The excellent and impartial report submitted 
by Mr, Best seems to lie the concensus of opinion 
on the new .22 caliber revolvers as received 
to date. While testing the different makes of 
.22 caliber ammunition in these arms it was 
found that some batches of each make would 
work well and give no trouble by swelling or 
sticking, either with black nr smokeless loads. 
The smokeless loads gave most trouble by reason 
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of the shdU expanding al the base. and the black 
powder on account of fouling of the barrel and 
at the mouth of the chambers. Accuracy with 
either load is very satisfactory, and notwith¬ 
standing the drawbacks mentioned, the .22 
caliber revolvers are extremely desirable arms 
for the purposes for which they were designed. 
The excellent per forma nee of some of the 
ammunition in these arms is ample proof that 
rim fire cartridges can la? produced that will 
work perfectly in arms of the revolver type. 
One of the causes of trouble chargeable to the 
arm is a slight burr or rough edge left at the 
rear edge of the chamber anti extractor spider 
which cuts into the soft copper shell and scores 
it while being pushed rearward with the ejector. 
This condition may Ik 1 easily removed by the 
careful use of a half round jewelers’ file or a 
piece of fine emery cloth wrapped around a 
small stick of soft wood, fitted to the chamber. 
The chief source of trouble is the stretching of 


the thin soft copper shells under force of*th 
explosives which causes the base to ex pan 1 
and fill the flange space between the eylrnde 
and recoil shoulder We believe that thi 
trouble may also be wholly eliminated by mak 
tug the shell metal heavier or if possible harder 
so lhat the shells would 1>e less liable to swell 
prevent rotation of the cylinder and rende 
ejection difficult. Should the cartridge com 
panics decide to make the shell cases of heavie 
metal we need not anticipate any trouble Iron 
miss-fires as the new arms seem lo possess ampl 
power to indent the me tab crush the fulmmal 
and ensure prompt and strong ignition, \V< 
have the best of authority for the statemen 
that the leading cartridge companies will sooi 
so improve and standard their output of .2. 
caliber ammunition that there will be as Hub 
cause for complaint as to its performance ii 
the small bore hand arms, as in the closel; 
breeched target rifles. 


Antique Arms 


IT is extremely gratifying to the gun editor 
to note the interest that is being manifested 
by gun lovers, in all parts of the country, in the 
history of the obsolete types of arms which have 


been pictured and described from time 10 tinu 
in the pages of the Outers Book, Next to j 
new gun, the most interesting study to tin 
“bred in the bone” gun crank is an old gun 
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Indeed, many of us w ho appreciate the hist orb 
eat value of old weapons and their importance 
in supplying the missing links in the gcneology 
of gun evolution would willingly give our latest 
self-loader for a Cooksort, a Hawkins, a 
Catcher or a Lancaster, Through the courtesy 
and generosity of Mr. IT. W. Harmon, of Effing¬ 
ham, New Hampshire, who owns the collection 
and supplied the photographs, we are able 10 
show a stack of war weapons of exceptional 
interest. Mr. Harmon describes the arms as 
follows: “Counting from left to right in the 
stack is a military arm of the flint lock type 
used in the war of 1812, sometimes loaded 
with shot and used as a fowling piece. No, 2 
is known as a queen's arm, It was carried in 
the war of the Revolution by an American 
soldier.” “The name “queen's arm” dates back 
to a period between 1558 and 1603, during 
which lime the reign of Queen Elisabeth the 
name originated: it was also called “brown Bess” 
and the “King's arm” during the reign of 
William HL* i68q to 1702. The original name 
Queen's Arm was revived during the reign of 
George I + , and Queen Ann's war, 1702 lo 1714. 
As the name was also applied to arms issued at 
various times by the English government, it 
would be necessary to carefully examine each 
arm individually and note the distinguishing 
marks to determine its age on the approximate 
dale of its manufacture. No. 3 is an old military 
flint lock. No, 4 is a long-barreled fowling 
piece which was used by scouts in the French 
and Indian war. Tins weapon was in sen-fee 
in 1725. No. 5 is a type of the long barreled 
flint lock fowling piece commonly used in the 
peri of 1 immediately following the Revolutionary 
War, No. 6 is a Hessian musket which was 
used in the War of the Revolution; most of 
the Hessian muskets used in this war were of 
German make, but some were veterans of the 
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wars of Frederick the Great and were purchased 
of him by some of the lesser German princes. 
No. 7 at the rear of the stack is a Civil War 
Springfield, a muzzle loader. The powder 
horn shown in the cut was made by an Indian 
in 1768. Herewith is shown a corner of M r. 
Harmon's study, the number and character of 
the articles here displayed proves his title to 
full fellowship in the universal brotherhood 
of gun-lovers. 
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The Deer Rifle and Its Work 

By J. L, ELDR 1 DGE 


\ f R. Newton's devotion to the archaic 
products of certain American gun fac¬ 
tories would be overlooked, or regarded as a 
harmless personal idiosyncrasy if it was not lor 
the fact that his frequent contributions to a 
magazine which has such a wide circulation 
among persons interested in rifles, and rifle 
shooting have a tendency to dissimulate state¬ 
ments and conclusions based upon erroneous 
hypot hesis. 

In beginning it is safe to assume that there 
is no subject, with the possible exception of 
history, that is made the medium of so much 
loose talk as rifle shooting. You hear men 
speak with conviction of what history has 
proven, the incontestable facts of history, etc., 
with sublime indifference to the fact that a 
tolerably accurate acquaintance with the prin¬ 
cipal events of the near past is a pretty rare 
accomplishment, so every catalogue student, 
and amateur theorist rushes into print to ex¬ 
pound his pet theory in regard to rifle shooting 
without the slightest regard for laws of ballistics 
which the patient, and scientific investigations 
conducted by trained individuals both here 
and abroad have disclosed. I will not say 
that Mr- Newton is not familiar with the formula 
for ascertaining the energy of a projectile at 
any distance from the muzzle based on amount 
of energy developed at the muzzle, but 1 do 
maintain that he is not entirely frank with his 
readers when he quotes the imposing figures 
denoting muzzle energy, and fails to add that 
by the time his 500 grain bullet has traversed 
200 yards nearly half of this tremendous force 
has vanished- This method smacks rather 
too much of manufacturers’ catalogues. 

However this oversight could be forgiven if 
he had succeeded in working out a satisfactory 
formula to guide his readers in the selection 
of the rifle suited to each particular need, but 
he has on the contrary added to their confusion 
by advancing an hypothesis that is absolutely 
ridiculous. For instance, the writer has known 
of a case where a woodchuck was shot through 
and through al>oul two inches forward of the 
hips with a -30-30 bullet, and was able to escape 
into its hole traversing a distance of about 
thirty feet, and was found there still alive after 
an hour's frantic digging by two con science- 
st ri eke n hunt ers, f Nh nvj E f w r a re l o asstime 
the vitality, or shock-resisting power of an 
eight-pound woodchuckjas the basis of calcu¬ 


lation instead of a 200-pound deer we would 
be forced to conclude, according to -Mr. New¬ 
ton’s method of reasoning, that it would be 
practically impossible to develop in any known 
form of small arm sufficient power to kill the 
latter quickly and painlessly unless struck in 
some vital part, which is, of course, just what 
we contend. In short, we have learned both 
by our own experience and that of others that 
a bullet weighing 150 grains driven through 
the heart, brain, or spinal cord of an animal 
will kill just as surety as one weighing 500 
grains, and may be relied upon to kill at a 
greater distance from the hunter; the really 
important thing being to ascertain if possible 
what combination of caliber, pitch of rifling, 
and powder charge will most effectively drive 
former bullet, and all other considerations 
are aside from the main issue. 

1 have taken the liberty of criticising the 
form of Mr. Newton’s article, but T must con¬ 
fess a decided sympathy with the substance; 
that is to say, that personally I am in favor of 
using a single shot rifle for deer hunting, espe¬ 
cially within the state of New York. I believe 
there is a serious element of danger in per¬ 
mitting one man, or as has happened, several 
men to empty the magazines of lever action or 
automatic rifles at a fleeing deer in the hope 
that a chance shot would bring it down in a 
forest frequented by many deer hunters, any 
one of whom might I>e in range of the random 
projectiles. In deer hunting as in any other 
form of out door sport the victory should come 
as a reward to worthy personal qualities, such 
as skillful shooting, patience, endurance, re¬ 
sourcefulness, and not as the reward of a blun¬ 
dering chance shot delivered at the risk of the 
life of another being. 1 believe there are enough 
men Interested in deer shooting, and who an, 
at the same time in favor of clean sport to bring 
sufficient pressure to bear upon our gun makers 
to compel them to manufacture a good modem 
up-to-date single shot rifle, such as the English 
have in the arm turned out by Westley- Richards, 
and at the same time discourage the manufac 
lure and sale of the automatic monstrosities, 
and archaic lever action repeaters that arc 
being thrust onto the gun-buying public. 

The writer used a Remington No. 3, .32-41 
for several years as a deer gun, bm laid it as hit 
two years ago to take up the 8mm. Sauer 
Mauser, which was the nearest thing to hh 
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idea that he could afford to Huy. He has 
developed for this ^n, which is model No* 
250, a load considerably less in l>oih powder 
and bullet than the regular charge* but which 
he believes to be a better load for the gun than 
that for which it was originally built, at least 
for deer shooting. My Idea in turning to the 


Sauer-Mauser was to obtain a gun light m 
weight that would balance as nearly like a 
shotgun as possible, and account of slower bolt 
action would more nearly approximate the 
conditions to be reckoned with in using a single 
shot rille, in that one would have to take the 
same care in order to make the first shot count. 


The Springfield Barrel 

By THE GUNNER 


'TplilS is not written Lo call down or argue on 
A the subject, hut rather to give information 
in reply to various criticisms well set forth by 
B. O, L. T. in the September number. B. O, 
L* T sets forth some incontrovertible facts 
regarding ordnance and the Ross rifle, which I 
will not attempt to quote or comment. But 
with regard to the inferiority of the 24-inch 
barrel of the model 1903 rifle, the matter is 
completely discussed in the report of the Chief 
of Ordnance for 1905. 

As to accuracy, there is no other rifle on the 
globe superior to our own military arm, as is 
evidenced by the American team's performances 
during the past four years. Comment in further 
proof of the established accuracy standard of 
the Springfield is superfluous, as one has only 
to tun: to the reports of the National Rifle 
Association for positive evidence. 

With regard to the range of the projectile 
irom the Springfield, the Ordnance report 
for 1905 contains tables of tests by a specially 
appointed board, who met at Springfield and 
Sandy Hook and tried various rifles with bar¬ 
rels from 22 to 30 inches long and with differ¬ 
ent styles of rifling. 

The tests were very severe, at ranges of 500 
to 1500 yards, and proved conclusively the 
superior accuracy and ranging power of the 
24-inch rifle. 

There were then made several rifles with this 
barrel and different front bands and bayonets* 
These were placed in the hands of 4,900 officers 
and men at army posts in various parts of the 
country. The opinions of these experts after 
handling and firing the 24-inch rifle and the 
30-inch* were overwhelmingly in favor of the 
24-inch barrel. ' # 

Ii is beyond questioning that the ,280 Ross- 
Ely is a superior cartridge to our model 1906, 
with regard to range and trajectory. Rut it 
has not shown superior accuracy m enough 
competitions with the 1906 to entitle it to higher 
honors. The much admired straight pull bolt 
action in several models was rejected by our 
Ordnance Department as being inferior for 
military purposes, to the model 19*13, rids is 
not a statement that the 4903 is a better sporting 


rifle, but is merely quoting the ordnance report 
on the action. 

The .280 cartridge meets with favor in the 
opinions of a large number of ordnance 
officers, 

H is well to note that die original model 1903 
rifles were made with 30-inch barrels. This 
was reduced, after tests lasting two years, to 
24-inch. At 1500 yards repeated firings showed 
the accuracy of the 24-inch barrel was one per 
cent less than the 30-inch and superior to the 
Krag 30-inch. The tests showed ‘'that the 
degree of skill and effort required for its (24-inch) 
manipulation are less than the 30-inch under 
all conditions.” “Recoil Is not more notice¬ 
able.' “It is three-quarters pound lighter than 
the 30-inch*” 

Reports of numerous cavalry officers and men 
favor the 24-inch rifle to the 22-inch carbine, 
as being more accurate, handier and more effec¬ 
tive. Infantry men and their officers state that 
the 24-inch rifle is more accurate, handier and 
letter in every way than the 30-inch. 

As to the “long barrels and slow powder"’prin¬ 
ciple being correct, 1 am not prepared to say, 
but it is rather odd that our Army experts 
choose the short barrel. Mr. Crossman himself, 
who brought the Ross before us so well, says 
that for hunting he would rather have a 25- 
mch barrel on his Ross than the 30-inch now 
on it. This also is rather queer. 

The writer has used Ross .280 rifles lately, 
with 30-inch and 24-inch barrels and after 
handling both in different ways and shooting 
them, must, in all fairness express a preference 
for the short barrel, in everal years use of 
sporting and military arms of almost every type, 
the superior handling and equal effectiveness of 
a medium length (24 to 26 inch) barrel have 
given cause to favor over the short carbine 
(20 to 22) or long rifle (28 to 36). 

It would be impossible to quote the ordnance 
report here, hut any reader can satisfy himself 
on this score by reading pages 76 10 Si of the 
Ordnance Report for 1905. 

Please don't start a controversy over this, 
as the writer bases it on the army reports—surely 
authority of the highest class* 



Amateur Gun Decoration 


IN the experience of every gun lover there 
^ comes a time when the desire to possess a 
finely finished and beautifully decorated arm 
becomes almost an all absorbing passion. We 
may plug along for years with the plainly finished 
but serviceable standard goods of our good 
American arm??, but eventually we will experi¬ 
ence a longing for the racy lines* the artistic 
engraving, the gleam of gold and the neatly 
carved and polished walnut which tastefully 
combined by the most skillful artisans go to 
make up the aristocrats among the millions of 
excellent arms annually produced by enter¬ 
prising American armorers. We are all irre¬ 
sistibly attracted by beauty in some form, but 
when the object of our idolatry assumes the form 
of a perfectly proportioned and artistically fin¬ 
ished gun, the average man will usually fall 
to the temptation. Sometimes the fact that 
a shooter has attained an enviable degree of 


and describe a gun, the property of a loc 
marksman* which through the combined efifor 
of himself and a friend was transformed in 
a work of art. The arm selected for the woi 
was a Parker double gun Grade “C/ 1 ma< 
by Parker B rot he rs* .\ 1 e riden, Con nee t ic u t . TJ 
stock and fore-end are of richly colored* cur 
grained Circassian walnut* tastefully checki 
in fanciful design, A thick tip of polish* 
ebony into which is inlaid a living cock pan rid] 
of solid 14 karat gold, protects the bottom 
the daintily carved full pistol grip. A si 
cornered star of the same material, lx:arii 
the date of purchase, 1906* in dear cut figurt 
is set into the center of the fore end near \] 
hinge* filling an appropriate space left va'ca 
by the many angled design of the checkin 
On the lower edge of die stock, midway betwei 
the pistol-grip and butt plate, an oval plate 
solid gold about the diameter of a silver hi 



THE FAJtKKR G«A1>E ,( C" DOUBLE GVN AS IT CAME FROM THE FACTORY 


skill as a marksman* among his fellows is made 
a valid excuse for indulging in the luxury of 
a more expensive arm. An ever increasing 
proficiency in the field, or at the trap, and con¬ 
stant association with a fastidious bunch of 
gun users soon educates one to an appreciation 
of the finer points of fib balance and finish of 
a gun as well as its ballistic performance. 'The 
extent to which a genuine enthusiast will deny 
himself other indulgences to obtain the coveted 
weapon is limited only by absolute necessity. 
In these days of medium priced, well built, 
shapely, and perfectly fitted arms made by 
most domestic armorers, it is only necessary 
to add the ornamental work to produce a gun 
that will bear comparison with many of the 
best guns made abroad. To further illustrate 
my meaning and show the possibilities of Ameri¬ 
can made guns for embellishment, I will try 


dollar is set into the variegated grain of the ri 
brown walnut, this escutcheon is finely engrav 
with a prairie scene showing a prairie chick 
in full flight. The massive hinge bolt ai 
every screw head, and end of friction pin visil 
outside of the frame, is heavily [dated with g' 
warranted to wear a life time. An oblo 
block of solid gold is set into the tang just 
front of die safety and engraved with the vvn 
‘‘safe 11 in large block letters; the contrast bet we 
the bright gold and the dark blue steel cnab 
one to determine the position of the safety 
dark or uncertain lights. The barrels are 
high grade steel* 30 inches long and for about t 1 
inches from the muzzle are beautifully engrav 
with a scroll and leaf work designs. The bree 
ends are similarly decorated* the size of thedcsi 
being exquisitely proportioned to the changi 
dimensions of the barrel. The neatly mill 
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traight rib is equipped with sights of solid 
old, hardened, and screwed into place with 
teei dowel pins, Both sights arc perfectly 
ound beads, the from sight is ft of an inch, 
nd the rear £ of an inch in diameter. The 
lender shapely steel triggers are heavily plated 
nth Roman gold and it would be difficult to 
maginc anything more attractive than the 
>Iue and gold of the guard and triggers and the 
ie it cate color blending of the case hardened 
rame. In addition to the hand engraved 
croll work with spirited hunting scenes regu- 
rrly supplied on this grade by the manufac- 
urer. the owner has further beautified his 
avorite by adding several figures suggestive 
if the hunting held. What were vacant places 
in the frame are now covered with deftly drawn 
igures of small game. On either side of the 


little jack snipe posed near a bunch of marsh 
plants so naturally that one almost uncon¬ 
sciously braces himself for the coming shot. 
Although elaborately engraved and richly inlaid 
the arm does not give one the impression of 
being crowded or overdone; it has a beauty 
that is distinctively individual. Like all the 
guns made by Parker Bros, it is a dose, hard 
shooter; the right barrel is a modified choke 
which with the regular trap loads will pattern 
310 pellets in a jo-inch circle at 40 yards. The 
left barrel is a full choked and will pattern 340 
pellets under the same conditions. The gun 
weighs 7 pounds and 14 ounces and balances 
perfectly; it is equipped with double automatic 
ejectors built on the selective system. The 
gold and inlaid work was all clone by the owner, 
Mr. Fred, W. Wendt. The engraving by a 
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rame and just to rear of the hinge is posed a 
>air of saucy looking quail about to lake wing, 
chile curving gracefully around ihe ends of the 
jck panel are two dinging wild wood vines 
rith scarlet berries of red enamel. The trigger 
uard bears the grotesque figure of a wood- 
ock with head cocked on one side in a char- 
cteristic listening altitude; the inside of the 
uard is utilized as the owner's name plate, 
p'hich is artistically engraved in the always 
rn a mental Old English text, The upper tang 
nder the top snap is ornamented with the 
gure of a squirrel industriously gnawing at a 
utj with its bushy tail thrown over its back 
;>r a wind shield. This pretty design fills a 
pace usually left unadorned on other guns; 
o the rear of this is a running rabbit, and on 
he side of the top snap lever opposite the 
billing for the thumb is the figure of a plump 


friend of his, Mr. Charles Eralh, who learned 
his art in Germany, The blueing and finish- 
ing touches were applied by Milwaukee's 
veteran gunsmith, Steve Member, who has been 
with the John Mourner Gun Co. for over forty 
years. This beautiful arm not only has the 
elaborate ornamentation of specially built guns, 
but the fine thoroughbred lines as well. The 
cost of the work was merely nominal being 
but little more than the price of the old gold. 
It is extremely gratifying to American sports¬ 
men to know that the material and workman¬ 
ship and the correct and shapely models of the 
standard arms as turned out by our armorers 
is worthy of the best effort of the most skilled 
decorative artists. This is fortunate as it is 
with great satisfaction that we note the steadily 
increasing demand for the beautiful and artistic 
in every type of firearms. 





The Mauser Springfield 1906 


TJEFORE the marvelous ballistic perform- 
^ a nee of modern military rifles hail Income 
known and a subject of interest to game hunters, 
several excellent cartridges were developed, 
whose performance might have been perfect I y 
satisfactory to a majority of sportsmen had nothing 
better been produced. When the .30 Lb S, 
cartridge, as adapted lo the Krag, first ap]>eared, 
it jumped at once into public favor among 
big game hunters, and whether used in a trans¬ 
formed Kmj: or a model 1895 Winchester, it 
is still a favorite in the hunting field; it has 
good range, speed and striking energy, and had 
it been made rimless instead of with a broad, 
clumsy flange. It would doubtless have been 
adapted to the several existing types of bolt 
action and self-loading rifles. For ten years 
following its appearance, the .30-40 220 Rrag 
cartridge ludd first place among the knowing 
ones as a hunting cartridge in American game 
fields. The coming of the New Springfield 
military rifle in 1903 gave us a new rimless 
cartridge possessing such speed, energy and 
accuracy a* to entitle it to classification among 
the best high power cartridges developed by 
any country up to that time. The invention 
and adoption of the Spiuer or sharp-pointed 
bullet by the Germans, prompted experiments 
by our ordnance department, which resulted 
in its adoption for our new military arm. Dur¬ 
ing the exhaustive tests conducted by the U. 
S. ordnance department 10 determine the rela¬ 
tive merits of bullets of varying weight and 
shapes, it was found that the 150-grain sharp- 
pointed bullet gave an increase of 600 feet 
per second over the 220-grain bullet: up to 
2ono yards the velocity is greater and the tra¬ 
jectory is flatter; at ranges up to 1000 yards 
the energy is greater, white the accuracy is 
fully as good as with the 220 grain bullet; 
the penetration of the 150 grain bullet into 
white pine is greater at 500 yards, and approxi¬ 
mately the same at 1000 yards as that of the 
2 sograin bullet. It was while making three 
experiments, with a view to increased effective- 
ness as a military cartridge, that the potential 
possibilities of the new shell as a hunting car 
I ridge were suspected and in a measure de¬ 
veloped. The tremendous advantage of prac¬ 
tically eliminating trajectory at ordinary hunt¬ 
ing ranges without loss of energy, cannot be 
overestimated. The ever alert anil progressive 
sportsmen of America were not slow to note 
the advantages promised by the new cartridge, 


chief among which were the unprecedented 
low trajectory and unsuspected killing qu&K 
ties of the pointed bullet. Our sportsmei 
were seriously handicapped in availing them 
selves of the many advantages offered by thi 
new cartridge by reason of the fact that then 
were no American arms adapted to a moderi 
hunter’s use, except the Model 1895 Win 
Chester, that could be chambered for the U. S 
military cartridge Model 1906. With thei 
customary enterprise the leading America! 
cartridge makers, foreseeing a demand for thi 
new cartridge, began to supply it eqtrippet 
with bullets of varying weights and shape, 
with full and half mantles, offering a lure o 
ammunition admirable calculated to mee 
every requirement of target expert and bij 
game hunter. It is eighteen years since 1 hi 
United States Gove mien t l>egan to arm tie 
several branches of the regular service ant 
National Guard with a bolt action rifle. Tin 
excellent system of rifle practice in vogue ii 
our military department, and the ever chang 
tug personnel of the army and National Guard 
due to peculiar conditions of enlistment an< 
service, has resulted in the education of 1 
vast number of young men in the use of tin 
bolt action rifle. It is largely the demand 
of this new generation of unprejudiced younj 
riflemen, aided by a little coterie of able am 
independent writers, who have popularised tin 
model 1906 ammunition and created a popula 
sentiment in favor of a high grade bolt act ini 
rifle in sporting model, chambered for it. 1 
is lo be deplored that our domestic armorers 
who were well established when the gooi 
qualities of the new ammunition became known 
did not respond at once to the unmistakahi' 
call for a good bolt action hunting arm ant 
thus fore stall the entrance of foreign arm 
into the greatest natural market for sport!n< 
weapons in the world. Almost im percept 
ably, and within the period of time measure* 
by the development of modern high-] 10we 
rifles, there has appeared in our country j 
vast number of people who, through cumu 
I alive industrial conditions and the rapidl 
developing resources of our country, hav< 
become what might he termed a ‘'leisure class/ 
These people insist on the best and most ex 
pensive in firearms, and if they cannot l> 
supplied at home, they will obtain them abroad 
as no tariff can lx- made prohibitory when 
wealth is unlimited. Nor is the demand lim 
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ted to the leisure class, the gun crank, the retired 
soldier or the African lion hunter, it is insistent 
rnd wide spread, and it was m well considered 
m rid pa lion of ilvis growing demand for such 
m arm, coupled with the evident reluctance 
)f our own armorers to produce it, and the 
iarrow gauge policy of congress in erecting 


has an exquisitely modeled full pistol grip properly 
located and artistically checked, so that when 
in the act of firing one experiences (hat feeling 
of security and confidence so essential to a 
steady trigger pull and good marksmanship; 
the butt is of shotgun model, which tends to 
diminish the effect of recoil by distribution 
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FUR MAUSER SPRINGFIELD, SHOWING THE WHOLE ARM 


i barrier of childish restrictions between the 
national arm and the people that prompted a 
little group of progressives to appeal to a for’ 
*ign armorer for relief, and with success. 
Through the courtesy of a good friend, who is 
in ardent gun lover, the writer has been privi¬ 
leged to examine one of the first foreign rifles 
Lo reach this country, chambered to take the 
New Springfield ammunition Model tqo6, 
The rifle is known as the Sauer-Mauser, made 
by J T, Sauer & Son, Suhl, Germany, one of the 
eldest and best firms of gun makers in 
all Europe. The Sauer-Mauser Springfield 
here described, is known as “No. 50” and has 
the Model 1899 action; it has a 24-inch barrel 


and inertia; it has a hard rubber butt plate, 
deeply cross corrugated to prevent slipping. 
The wood work is finished in the dull oil “Lon¬ 
don finish'' so universally used on the most 
luxuriously finished arms. The barrel is half¬ 
octagon, made from the best Krupp fluid steel; 
it is made as light as possible without sacrificing 
any of the strength essential to safety or sta¬ 
bility. A finely mottled rib, milled from 
the solid barrel, tapers gracefully from receiver 
to muzzle, this narrow flat surface affords an 
ideal sighting plane, prevents the glint of bright 
sunlight from the polished metal and radiation 
of heat waves from a barrel heated with rapid 
firing. The locking and firing mechanism is 



THE BOLT MECHANISM OV THE MAUSER SPRINGFIELD 


and measures 45 inches over all; the stock is 
13I inches long with a drop of 3? at the heel 
and at the comb; the latter feature is full 
and well rounded, which has the effect of plac¬ 
ing the line of sight directly over the long axis 
of the bore. The one piece stock and fore-end 
is of beautifully grained, selected walnut; it 


extremely simple and is undeniably one of the 
strongest and most reliable ever devised. The 
bolt is actuated by a strong handle at the side 
directly above the sendee trigger, convenient 
to the right hand. The movement of the 
bolt backward and forward extracts the empty 
shell, cocks the firing mechanism and places 
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a loaded cartridge in the chamber. When 
the action Is closed the bolt is cammed snugly 
up against the head of the shell and locked 
by two solid case hardened steel lugs milled 
on the bolt head on opposite sides, which en¬ 
gage corresponding recesses milled in the 
massive steel walls of the receiver. This 
already ample locking device is further suppli- 
mented by a third lug at the rear of the bolt, 
which enters a recess cut in the bottom of the 
bolt bed. It is an established principle of 
ride building that a breech block loosely fitted, 
or a bolt support by one locking only is not 
conducive to accuracy. With the Sauer-Mauser 
system of locking* a direct and uniform pressure 
squarely against the end of the breech boh is 
ensured. The bolt consists of two principal 
parts. The bolt proper is a strong hollow 
cylinder of case hardened steel to which the 
powerful extractor is secured by a collar; this 
hollow cylinder contains the firing pin and spiral 
main spring; the entire breech mechanism may 
be easily disassembled for cleaning, without the 
use of tools and the barrel cleaned from the 
breech* The Sauer Mauser cannot be fired 
until the bolt is closed and securely locked. 
Should an attempt be made to pull the trigger 
before the bolt is completely closed, the cam 
on the cocking piece will strike the cam on 
the bolt, forcing the bolt to its closed position 
without firing the rifle. A safety is provided 
which, when turned to the right, effectually 
Jocks the rifle against discharge: when in this 
position the bolt cannot be opened; the position 
of the safety may be ascertained at a glance, 
or with a touch of the hand. The magazine 
holds five cartridges and is known as the Double 
Column System, it is flush with the outline of 
the receiver and does not project or in any way- 
mar the naturally beautiful outlines of the arm. 
The magazine may be loaded with a clip from 
the top of the receiver or by removing the 
magazine which is locked by a cam lever in front 
of the trigger guard. Soft nosed cartridges 
may be carried in the magazine for an Indefinite 
time without becoming mutilated by constant 
shifting. The Sauer-Mauser Springfield is fitted 
with fine double set triggers; the front one is 


the service trigger and has a natural pull ci 
about seven pounds, but owing to its excellen 
system of leverage and fine workmanship i 
seems much lighter; by setting the rear trigge 
and turning up the regulating screw, pulls o 
any desired weight from a pound to a hair ma 
lie obtained. The front sight is a long, nea 
block of steel, carrying a white metal bead 
dovetailed lengthwise into the extreme end o 
the narrow matted rib, a strong, durable sigh 
and easily located in any light. The rear sigh 
is a straight bar set for too yards elevatioi 
and a folding leaf sight good for 200 yards 
The bar sight is rigid, is provided with a plati 
num line lo mark the center and slopes back 
ward to prevent radiation of light and to presen 
a sharp clean outline to the eye. A Lymai 
peep or other forms of special sights may 1> 
readily applied to the arm if desired, Thu 
trigger guard is broad, well proportioned to thi 
size of the arm and gives ample protection U 
the triggers under any conditions. Exception 
ally neat sling swivels are provided for carrying 
the arm when not needed for instant use, * 
feature considered Indispensable by the most ex 
perienced hunters. Specially marie rifles ma; 
excel the Sauer-Mauser Springfield in eertaii 
features, as adapted to special purposes, or ii 
some minor detail of construction, or model 
but we believe that no arm, however expensive 
can surpass it in beauty of outline, balance 
titling and finish, and in combination of ant 
and cartridge as adapted to the needs of tht 
big game hunter. We regret that our homt 
armorers have not seen fit to secure for them 
selves forever the market that is being create* 
for the type and class of arms herein described 
If the protection were given our home manu 
facturers is not sufficient to enable them u 
compete with foreign manufacturers for oui 
home markets, we might further assist then 
by giving them government contracts for tht 
manufacture of a certain percentage of the 
annual output of national small arms, Thu 
would give the government an available sourct 
of supply in case of war, and with trifling modi 
fication we could have sporting weapons of tht 
same type, taking the same cartridge as oui 
national arm and at trifling additional cost. 
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Hudson has an article on metal 
■ of July 2td, page 329. in this 
fc doctor, not knowing into what 
Hie was falling— meaning the U, S. 
drl -states conclusively that while 
?i the .30-40 class should be groove 
while it does not upset in time to give 
/its, yet the bullet of the Ross ,280 das* 
:t and by making it .002 inch too small 
/ut metal fouling, lengthens the life of the 

J rnl gives the highest accuracy, in other 
kk unfortunate doctor put on his reverse 
The trilling detail of the cartridges Iteing 
sly different classes makes no difference 
Glasgow's mind as far as I am concerned 
im therefore compelled to figuratetjvely 
e unhappy doctor around the neck and 
n down with me into the reversing class, 
said it—so did he, mea culpa —sos the other 
ellow. 

W orse than this the doctor throws in the re 
ersc lever on the Springfield 1906 cartridge, 
vhich is so ably championed by Mr. Glasgow 
md which he uses so often at Fort Sheridan or 
"amp Logan or some place on the north shore, 
'vot satisfied with saying that the Ross .281:1 
ml let should be made .002 inch too small for the 
'moves and does give accurate results made in 
his way, the doctor assures us that the Spring- 
ield 1906 bullet when made .002 too small also 
jives fine results and cuts out metal fouling which 
dr, Glasgow undoubtedly has read of in some 
if the German or Austrian catalogues, I note 
hat he doesn't read the shooting weeklies. 

"The idea has been tried out in the Springfield 
.nd lias led to just the results anticipated—the 
Hminatim of metal fouling and greatly increased 
riot:ities for the same pressures, so that it now 
cents possible to get the 2700 feet seconds muzzle 
elocity with a 180 -grain bullet without exceeding 
he pressure limits when the bullets are made ,002 
neh smaller than the groove diameter. 

Could any evidence be more complete? To 
he Supreme Court with the Doctor, one E, C, C. 
laving already been thrown into the pit to keep 
t company. 

Or perhaps the Doctor doesn ! L know any 
letter, that having placed himself unqualifiedly 
m record as saying that the .30 40 bullet should 
it to the bottom of the grooves, he should now 
tick to this fit through thick and thin and regard- 
jss of the change in more recent cartridges. 
Phis reversing is deplorable. 

We trust that Mr. Glasgow will or has written 
Jrs. Sauer who is nursing his young hopeful, 
he 1906 Sauer-Mauser to feed the baby nothing 
iut bullets .002 inch loo small for the grooves. 

1 am deeply touched by Mr. Glasgow’s tribute 
0 his ancestors of Scotch persuasion. It must 
ie tine to be that way, admitting that T haven 1 ! 
ried it. Don’t think he will be called upon 
l> uphold his principles and light for anything 


in hts article however, as I find every statement 
in it qualified by: ‘H was under the impression; T 
will not say however; I do not make it as a state¬ 
ment; it would Ik easy to suspect** and other 
kindred expressions of absolutely positiveness. 
However I agree with Mr. Glasgow on the 
Sauer, congratulate him for the interest he has 
taken in it and the results of his interest and don’t 
see what we have to argue about anyhow save 
the matter of dates and the use of the reverse 
lever- which I realty could not avoid in view of 
the past showing of the .280 and its dissimilarity 
to the .30 40 and past military cartridges. 

E, C. GROSSMAN", 

I\ S, 1 note an interesting article by “B. O. 
L. TJ* which I read with pleasure. His opinion 
is one shared by a good many of us. Even for 
the manual of arms the slightly longer rifle is a 
little easier to handle. 

Touching on the recoil of the Ross .280 1 
might point out that I did not say that the recoil 
of the ,280 Ross is less than the Springfield 
which would not be true, but that it felt about 
the same to my case hardened shoulder. A 
person who shoots less might find one much 
harder kicking than the other. The Ross must 
kick more than the Springfield even with the 
rifles of equal weight. The Neon he is so much 
like our 1909 DuPont that the Ross cartridges 
are being loaded with it by a cartridge company 
on this side of the water instead of the English 
powder and therefore we cannot charge any 
difference in recoil to powder difference as there 
is practically none. 


THE ROSS COMPANY’S ADDRESS 

Editor Gun Department: I have been a 
constant and devoted reader of the Outer’s 
Book ever since its birth and am deeply interested 
in rifle and pistol shooting. I admire your de¬ 
partment greatly. 

Could you give me the address of the firm 
making the “Ross” rifle and do they issue a 
catalogue? What is the cost of the Ross? 

Yours, E, E. S. 

[The address of the Ross Rifle Company is 
Quebec, Canada. They issue a very attractive 
catalogue, giving cuts and detailed information 
on their product. Their Model R sporting is 
chambered for the, 303 Bri tish Cartridge barrels 
22, 24 and 26 indies long. Listed at $25,00. 
Model E Sporting, same cartridge and specifi¬ 
cations, but belter finish, $35.00. Scotch Deer 
Stalking pattern, cartridge .2S0 Ross, barrel 26 
and 28 inches, velocity 3roo foot seconds, special 
finish, $70.00, The Ross Mark 2 Military 
target rifle, weight 8J pounds, 28-inch barrel, 
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$35.00. Ross Military target Rifle, 3oJ-illch 
barrel, weight 9I pounds, $45.00--R. A, K,] 

SOME SWEDISH GUNS 

Editor Gun* Department: l enclose a 
photograph which might prove of interest to 
your readers. The larger one shows three 
generations of army rifles as used in the Swedish 
army. At the top is a flintlock ride of a model 
adopted in 1815. Th next one is a modification 
of the 1849 model, used by the volunteer sharp¬ 
shooters, and at the bottom is the 1867 model, 
made by the Remington Arms Co,. 13.7mm, 
caliber. They are all in a very good condition 
and the Remington, being a good gun for seal 
and other big game, has not yet seen the end of 
its usefulness. However they make a good 
decoration for a waif in a gu n-lover's den. Re¬ 
low are some other tools of war, among which 
the old flintlock pistol in the center is worth 
special mention. It has been used m the 
Crimea in 1854, and was brought to this 
country shortly after the war by a sailor rela- 
li ve A. G. 1 1 A U 1 * PA IE N, Wes t erv i k, Swed en. 
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A NEW FOREIGN CARTRIDGE 

Editor Gun Department: Perhaps it will 
interest riflemen to know 1 that the "German 
Arms & Ammunition Factories,” Karlsruhe, 
Germany, are loading their 7mm. cartridges 
with pointed bullets as follows: 

a. Weight of bullet, T55 grains; muzzle 
velocity, 2900 foot seconds. 

b. Weight of bullet, 140 grains; muzzle veloc¬ 
ity, 2950 foot seconds. 

These cartridges can be used in any rifle 
chambered for the regular 7mm, cartridge. 
This company also loads the 6.5mm, Mauser 
cartridge in the Portuguese model with a pointed 
bullet of 140 grains weight, muzzle velocity, 
2940 foot seconds. 

The 7mm. 155 grain bullet gives superior 
ballistics; its sinking energy is over 3000 foot 
pounds. To get above results a new powder 
was necessary. Yours truly, 

RIFLEMAN. 

MUZZLE BLAST 

Editor Gun Department: Re your issue 
June, 1910, page 610, "Testing of Muzzle 
Blast" by Mr, ¥. W. Mann. I beg to ask if you 
know of any experiments (those practically 
reversing the old "muzzle rifling”/ in which 
bore of rifle has been reamed out from muzzle 
towards chamber. 

Say one takes a high-powered rifle* smokeless 
powder, soft metal (or steel jacketed ball), 
reams out to bottom of lands, full "bore” or 


"caliber,” say six inches out oL 
inch barrel, what happens? 4 

What would happen to eachi 
reaming? ^ 

What would happen to each r. 
increase of diameter? 

Of course same cartridge should 
each series curve. 

Does a rifle need “lands” from eff 
muzzle? 

A "large" question, but of interest 
real riflemen, even those (your humble s* 1 
who are confined aL present to theory.—W. 

| Your letter opens up an extremely interest 
topic, and unless all signs fail, one that will 1 
warmly discussed by ballistic experts in 
near future* 

The subject of muzzle blast and its effect oi 
the bullet, is one upon which doctors seem t< 
differ. Mr. Perry D. Kent claims to be abli 
to vent the muzzle of a rifle in such a marine 
as will reduce the muzzle blast, thereby im 
proving the accuracy. The use of Maxim’ 
Silencer, as demonstrated in numerous tests 
does not materially affect either muzzle, velocity 
or accuracy, although till the gases are arrestee 
at the muzzle. Dr. Mann belittles the effec 
of muzzle blast, and also the effects of muzzli 
mutilation* However, we who are just, prac 
tical riflemen, are as jealous of the muzzles of ou 
favorite rifles as we are of the lips of our sweet 
hearts. No experienced rifleman will select * 
rifle that shows signs of wear at the muzzle. J 
rifle that is worn wide at the muzzle may dclive 
a certain per cent of its shots with average ac 
curacy, but some will go wild. I have seer 
muzzle worn rifles, improved in their shooting 
by cutting an inch off their muzzle where won 
smooth and wide, by too frequent, or earelcs: 
wiping. The accuracy of an arm de]>end 
largely on the fit and position of the bullet a 
the instant of delivery, therefore any changi 
of diameter that would permit the bullet to van 
from the true center of the bore, would not b 
conductive to accuracy. To ream the land 
out. leaving the barrel an exact groove d fa mete 
for a distance of six inches from the muzzle 
would not 1 imagine, affect the normal per 
formance of the arm to an appreciable degree 
the bullet has at this point attained nearly it 
maximum speed, and if the twist is uniform 
its maximum degree of spire also. Reversing 
the order of things, and shooting a bullet throng! 
a barrel, smooth from chamber to rifling be 
ginning six inches from the muzzle* the resul 
would be more problematical. With hig! 
power cartridges loaded with certain brand: 
of smokeless powder, the resistance affordet 
by the pitch of the rifling is necessary to develop 
the full propelling force of the powder. It 
England some years ago. in an endeavor t< 
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/ :tion gun that would shoot 
All cartridge, experiments were 
duge l>arre1s, rifled for three or 
fie muzzle end; with a round ball 
v fair degree of accuracy at limited 
obtained, but no great advantage 
*, by the experiment, and nothing 
Most good rifle makers bore 
pis with a slight taper toward the 
£o that the bullet fits tighter at the 
than at any other point; when other 
ire right, this ensures a perfect delivery, 
the muzzle or bore from any cause, is 
than the bullet, the gasses will crowd past 
pullet at the point of least resistance, do¬ 
ing it from the true center of the bore, 
'sing it to tip or wobble. I am of the opinion 
f lt all rifles, whether intended for the use of 
"hek or smokeless powder, should be rifled 
com chamber to muzzle. My reason for this 
* that with fill! length rifling, the pressure is 
lore uniform, the spin is imparted gradually 
5 the velocity of the bullet increases, greater 
ower may lie developed, and an clement of 
anger eliminated. 1 have seen at least two 
ew Springfield* burst near the muzzle, under 
ircuinstances which left little doubt that the 
rouble was caused by metallic fouling. The 
ifling of the new Spring field is .004 of an inch 
eep. Suppose the rifling were at the forward 
nd of the barrel, and the bullet traveling at a 
peed of 2704? foot seconds should strike the 
nds of four or six lands each .004 deep, I am 
idined 10 think the results would be more 
isastrous than those produced by a few flakes 
f metallic deposit. 

Reversing conditions, if a section of the 
nizzle end of the barrel were left unrifled and 
f a diameter small enough to insure perfect 
elivery, I lxdieve the spin of the bullet would 
e materially lessened; not only this, but the 
rooves left in the bullet by the lands would 
imish channels for the escape of gas past the 
ullet, which would cause gas cutting. 'This 
ould soon destroy the acknowledged seat of 
zeuracy in the rifle. 

Dr. Mann has proven that the uj>set of a 
ullet takes place in the first ten inches of barrel 
ear the chamber. This being true, any in- 
ccuracies caused by enlargement at the muzzle 
ould not be corrected by the upset of the 
ullet,—R. A. K.j 



can be improved on as you have a department 
for every part of equipment, though if l were 
ordering another would want it a trifle wider, 
I think the double door is an improvement 
over the single, as there is not so much strain 
on the hinges, and you need open only the 
department in which the article required is 
stored. Both upper doors have locks taking 
same key; door at bottom has a turn knob to 
o]>en p and top of cabinet I use to store the 
camera and case on. 


A HOME MADE CABINET 

Editor Gun Department: In the August 
sue I noticed drawing and article in regard to 
le gun cabinet planned and built by Mr. Decker, 
enclose drawing and dimensions of cabinet 1 
lanncd and had bulk about eight years ago. 


No sjiortsman should be without a cabinet of 
some kind. I am certain that none will be 
who have once used them. They are not only 
a great protection to guns and equipment, but 
when you wand to use any part of your outfit, 
you know just where to find it and in perfect 
order. Very truly, 

HARRY T. GILLILAND. 



































Guns and Ammunition 

EDITED BY ROBERT A. KANE 



This department is intended to he a place for the exchange and discussion 
of views on any subject pertaining to arms and ammunition, from which no one 
with : L n idea lo advance shall be barred. The only conditions are that the 
opinion must not he manifestly absurd, that it be expressed in courteous language 
and that no presonaMes be indulged in. Each opinion is printed for what it 
is worth and its publication does not rommit the editor to the view expressed. 
7’he widest range will lie permitted and our readers are Invited to make free 
use of these pages, but it is important to remember that under no circumstances 
w-W personalities ever be permitted. 



The Metamorphosis of the New 

Springfield 

By EDWARD C, CROSSMAN 
PART II 


'T'FIE method of attaching the barrel to Lite 
* forestock was the cause of a little studying. The 
band of the service rifle was out of the question 
on an arm following the general lines of the im¬ 
ported Mausers* Nor was the American sloppy 
method of slotting the barrel for a fastener 
particularly appealing; One particular make of 
high power rifle has a neat slot cut in the barrel 
for the rear sight and another one cut nearly 
opposite for the forestock fastener. The result 
ts a barrel that one can spring with the bare 
hands and little effort and that whips all over 
the landscape. We finally bought regular fast¬ 
eners from the Ross people, consisting of a thin 
steel ring passing around the barrel and carrying 
a lug on its bottom side. This is threaded to 
receive the end of a combined fastener and 
sling swivel, A bushing is set in the wood and 
with this stock fastener screwed up the stock 
is fastened firmly and the barrel is clear of any 
holes along its surface. Swivels to correspond 
were set in the butt. The stocks followed in 
general outline that of the Sauer-Mauser, having 
the same flat shaped part where it passed over 
the receiver and magazine and the same slightly 
Haring forestock. However the details were far 
different. First of all came the question of 
length. Here are some measurements of our 
American rifles. Marlin Model '93, *94 and ’95, 
length 13 inches with rifle butt, 13I inches with 
rubber Model J gz is the same, Winchester 


94 > 05 and '07* 13! inches, drop sj inches. 
Stevens entire Schuetzen line, 13 inches, drop 
3} inches. Standard, 13^ inches. 

White and the writer are about the same 
height and build, height about 5 feet 9 inches, 
spare built, long armed. Colby is about an 
inch shorter and also spare built, Rogers and 
Weld didn't care. We finely settled on 13 j 
inches as the length for all excepting Colby's 
rifle. Colby has a shortened trigger finger, due 
to a mishap when young and therefore the hand 
has to be pushed well forward to get the finger 
well around the trigger. As this would make 
the stock longer to all practical purposes, we 
made this stock 13 \ inches long. 

The drops we decided to make 3 inches, meas¬ 
uring from the actual line of sight through the 
front and rear sights. But one of the most Im¬ 
portant factors to making the guns come tip in 
line with the eye was the slight cast-off used by 
Wundhammer. A cast-off is seldom used by 
Americans and is therefore almost unknown, but 
this is by no means proof that it is not very 
desirable if used with a little sense. By “cast 
off” is meant the setting of the stock a trifle out 
of the line of the gun, either to the right or to 
the left* By casting off the stock to the right, 
the eye is brought more in line with the center 
of the barrel and therefore with the sights. 

The question of cheek pieces was debated 
quite a little and finally decided in favor of them. 







A STUDY OK THE STOCK, SHOWING FINK ENGLISH CHEEK PIECE 


For a model we use a fine cut of a Holland &: 
Holland double rifle. There are some cheek, 
pieces notably those seen on the Schuetzen 
variety of rifle -that are hideous m appearance. 
The model selected is a neat oval shaped affair, 
not too high nor too haring and it adds to the 
appearance of a fine rifle. 

This is a form of stock, rarely seen in America 
as it is of course more expensive to make but 
when a person has used a properly cast off 
stock with a neat cheek piece he will rarely 
select a stock made any other way if he has his 
choice. It might lie said, en passant that 
Lieut. Wh den's sporter Springfield is made 
with the same form of cheek piece and he 
specifies this form on a new Ross he intends 
getting and of which lie wrote me recently. 

The pistol grips on these rifles were made 
with a view to their utility, not merely to en¬ 
hance the appearance of the rifle as many 
makers seem to believe is their only purpose 
on the stock. 

They were of the “full” shape, square ended 
and capged with horn or left plain as our 
cranks fancied. The diameter of the grip in 
each was fixed at 4$ inches. The Ross T have 


is about 5 1 inches and is too large. Likewise 
I have a light 12-gauge Baker with grip 4! 
inches which is a trifle too small for the normal 
hand, besides weakening the wood down to a 
dangerous degree for a hunting rifle. 

From the point of the grip, where the cap 
would come, to the center of the trigger measures 
4 inches. Try the first pistol grip you find 
and see how much longer it is and of how little 
use it really is. 

Across the butt, the stocks measure ij inches, 
from heel to toe 5fc inches. If you will com¬ 
pare these dimensions with the ordinary stock 
you will find that the sporter Springfidds 
were quite full stocked, which is correct in 
rifles of heavy recoil and adapted to shooting 
in very rough localities. 

it is hardly necessary to say that those relics 
of the dark ages, the rifle butt plates, were ap* 
plied—not—to our rifles. 

I shudder to think of a Springfield with a 
rifle butt plate and the recoil all coming on the 
bottom two inches of the curve. 

For my own rifle I sent to Schoverling, Daly 
& Gales of New York City and through them 
got from the Sauer factory a checked steel butt 



SHOWING THE NAT UK AT. AND EASY GRIP OF TEE HAND IN THE PISTOL GRIP 







The Outer’s Book 


see. 


plate, similar to the one on my Sauer-Mauser, 
made with a peculiar file finished surface that 
clings to any fabric no matter how slippery 
and fitted with a trap 2 inches long by idnch 
wide, lying flush with the surface of the plate 
and designed to cover an opening in the stock 
in which the user can carry what he pleases. 

A lady of my family, for whom one of these 
rifles is being built, is much interested in this trap. 
I suspect her of planning to carry a powder- 
pull therein — are you married? Else you won't 
sabe what a powder rag as used by the fair 
sex is* Gunpowder is not meant. Bui while 
the trap may be used to cover a receptacle for 
lunch, a hiding place for powder-puffs or in a 
“dry” country as a little blind pig always with 
you, it is far more useful as a place to carry 
a pull-through, a spare striker and one spare 
cartridge. As to this latter article, the writer 


1 


the recoil falling entirely on 01X 
one fine rifle with the stock split V 
tang, through the shock of recoil IV 
part instead of on the recoil plat A 
the magazine. You will find m&k 
rifles fitted so that you can stand off % 
your hat between the wood of the 
the steel parts. I could mention nar^ 
there’s no use, you can find them for \1 
It’s the same old tale, hurriedly made i 
varnished and turned out with the care acc\ 
a cigar box and costing about as much, th\ 
turn jammed on a collection of metal part*\ 
which (lie loving care of trained gun makj 
has of course been expended. Result li 
$15.00 American sporting rifle. Fine gun Tim 
the price but the price is not enough for the sort\ 
of work we should have. 

The checking of the wood pans was of the 



Tin- WRTTEldS SAUER-MAUSER WITH CLIP READY TO PUSH INTO MAGAZINE, SHOWING THE 
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has on more than one occasion found himself 
with a rifle and no cartridges with him, such as 
going to or from a rifle range and had occasion 
fervently to regret the absence of the ammunt- 
t ion A Iso in the bun ti ng fi r I d you m ay s hoot 
up all your cartridges but ever there will remain, 
unthought of until the last moment, that last 
cartridge tucked away in the stock of the rifle, 
like a forgotten dime in your vest pocket and 
as handy, if that dime happened to save you 
from walking home, 

It is given to but few American riflemen to 
see such fitting as Wund hammer can and does 
do. Not only Es the junction of steel and wood 
perfect from the outside but every portion of 
the steel touching the wood, ties snugly whether 
in sight or not. The result is that there is no 
danger in the stock splitting from die shock of 


highest grade and the pattern exquisite in its 
grace and simplicity. If you have ever seen a 
fine Parker shotgun or one of fine European 
make you have seen checking of the Wund- 
hammer grade. 

In the finish of the stock Wundhammer laid 
himself out with the result of getting a mighty 
pretty stock but one that could be improved 
upon—as we did later. The finish was like 
the very high grade shotguns, with the hand 
rubbed, bright finished stocks, not varnished 
but with the hard glazed surface. 

This is fine to look upon but shows every 
scratch and glints like a mirror. Later on in 
the game we had him apply a dull oiled finish 
which I regard as being the only correct one 
for a sporting rifle. 

When we came to the finish of the metallic 
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id the government finish of the 
good enough for any one* although 
/as the handsome blue on the Sauer* 
the exquisite—and I am conserva- 
plying the adjective -case-hardening 
ir. Schilling, seen on his Mannlichers 
lasers, 

Arsenal blue is a good durable finish, 
ie that does not wear oil when it is touched 
Some bluing I have seen. This looked 
well on the rides finished up with the rear 

it base left on the barrels and therefore 
reblued, 

Wund hammer's blue was of course Still 
I and some r and to my mind ahead of the brighter 
blue of the Sauer-Mauser. 

The bolts as they come from the arsenal are 
quite rough, blue in color and sand paper in 
surface. A little swapping around with mem¬ 
bers of the militia to which I belong gave us 
some bolts that had a smoother surface and 
then a little elbow grease applied while work¬ 
ing the emeried bolt pul the things in working 
order* 

My own and Colby’s as well were taken to 
a nickel-plating works and buffed to as high a 
finish as possible. But queer!y enough this 
burling seemed to expand the extractor collars 
and both holts came back with this collar loose 
and requiring a little effort to replace the ex¬ 
tractor over it. The foreman of the works 
swore that the heat of the buffing process 
had done it* anyhow we swore off on 
that particular finish and went back to 
the good old method of emery. In this 
the bolt and all friction parts are oiled, then 
sprinkled with powdered emery. Then the 
victim takes the gun and as many times per 
day as he can, works that bolt back and forth 
until the emery cuts off all the roughnesses that 
Interfere with the working of the bolt. After¬ 
wards a gasoline bath of the taken apart rifle 
and a good application of 3-in-one oil and 1340 
graphite puts the rifle in shape For a crank 
hunter. 

Occasionally, my hand slips off a bolt handle 
in a skirmish or in rapid fire with the Spring- 
field. Therefore wc had a half-inch circle of 
checking applied to the under side of the bolt 
handle where the forefinger strikes it and were 
troubled no more in this way. The triggers 


were also checked. Get a file, criss-cross your 
own and note the improvement. 

In the Springfield the magazine follower has a 
square rear edge that holds open the bolt when 
the magazine is empty and the cut-off is turned 
on. This is to prevent the soldier from working 
the empty rifle and snapping it in the excitement 
of battle* under the impression that he is firing 
the rifle. Examples of these were found with 
the Krag. 

None of us contemplating getting quite that 
excited, we cut off the rear corner of the follower 
permitting the bolt to slide over it without 
pressing it down with the fingers. It is a small 
matter but it compels the user to either practice 
working the bolt with the cut-off turned off. 
which prevents the bolt from traveling back 
the full distance or else to press down this 
follower with his fingers, which is no practice 
at all. And again in replacing the bolt in the 
rifle* one has to push down this follower while 
the bolt is being inserted* a slight nuisance 
when the follower is covered with mobile lubri¬ 
cant or graphite and one desires to keep his 
paws reasonably clean. 

The cut-off on the Springfield is a flag shaped 
piece, pivoted in the receiver where the Mauser 
bolt stop comes. This has shoulders that 
project in the path of the boh and stop it either 
just short of engaging the top cartridge or far 
enough back to do so, has it may l>e turned 
“off” or “on.** Turned half way up both 
shoulders disappear from the path of the bolt, 
leaving it free to slide out to the rear. I also 
wish to remark parenthetically* that if you are 
in the habit of practising with the rifle held at 
the shoulder and the bolt worked rapidly from 
this position, see that your cut-off is turned 
clear up or clear down. If it is half way that 
bolt shoots out to the rear under the impulse 
of your pull* doesn't hit anything to persuade 
it to stay with the rifle and then you’ve Halley 
and all the rest of the star sharks backed off the 
landscape for discovering new constellations. 
I speak somewhat feelingly on this point. 

Col by Is aesthetic taste was fairly jaundiced 
at this cut-off with its somewhat large “OFF* 
and “ON" engraved on its sides. It is'-nol a 
particularly pretty effect. Therefore Wund- 
hammer cut down the fiat shaped part and 
the obnoxious words on Colby's rifle disappeared. 


fro be concluded] 


See oa-t^e *\ 




That Cartridge Mystery 

By CKAS. NEWTON 


^TPHE article with photo published in the 
x September number of this magazine, de¬ 
scribing the experience of a correspondent, or 
of his patient, with a blank cartridge for the 
United States army rifle certainly presents a very 
mysterious situation and one which grows more 
and more mysterious the more it \s examined. 

In considering it it might be well to ascertain 
just what the cartridge was supposed to contain 
before it was placed in the stove and we find 
the government specifications provide for load¬ 
ing it with a charge of ten grains E. C. smoke¬ 
less powder in the shell and a hollow paper 
bullet which contains six grains more of the 
same powder as a bursting charge, the object 
of this bursting charge being to destroy the 
bullet as soon as it left (he muzzle of the rifle. 
These specifications have been changed now 
so the present blank cartridges have no bullet 
but merely a wad at the muzzle of the shell; 
but this cartridge must have been one of the 
1906 model above described. 

As to the conditions found, there was in the 
shell about fifteen grains un burned powder. 
This being five grains more than the original 
load, it was doubtless estimated rather than 
weighed, and as the E. C. powder used (the 
brand found in the shell is not stated) is very 
light, it was doubtless overestimated. How¬ 
ever that none of the powder in the shell was 
burned is pretty dearly established not only 
by the amount found there but also by the fact 
that the base of the paper bullet was not driven 
out of the muzzle of the shell. We are not 
advised as to whether the primer had been dis¬ 
charged or not, nor as to whether the primer 
had been struck by a'firing pin but missed fire 
and then shell thrown away for that reason and 
this information would assist in throwing light 
on the subject. The writer believes that the 
primer had never been exploded because, re¬ 
gardless of the pressures stated to be developed 
in firing them, he once loaded a primed shell 
for a .30-30 without putting in any powder. 
The explosion of the primer forced the metal 
cased soft point bullet into the rifling and along 
the barrel for about a foot, thus indicating 
sufficient pressure to have driven the base of 
this paper bullet out of the shell. 

Therefore, I think it may be assumed that 
the powder in the shell was not ignited and the 
primer was not discharged; and that the ex¬ 


plosion which took place was solely that of 
powder placed in the bullet. 

In considering what was the object will 
struck the lady, we are again short in our c L 
deuce as we are not told whether it was a co* 
stove, wood stove or gas stove in which till 
cartridge was placed. If it was a coal stov« 
the missile might have been a small piece of 
c oal set in motion by the force of the explosion. 
Also it might be, as suggested by the editor, a 
piece of compressed smokeless powder since, 
as shown by the fact that some of the bursting 
charge of powder remained in the bullet un 
burned, as soon as sufficient of the powder had 
burned to enable the pressure to burst the 
paper bullet, the pressure fell off and the re¬ 
maining powder ceased to bum and may have 
been driven along as a missile, with something 
the effect of balled shot. 

But the most interesting part of the matter 
is the suggestion that the explosion of a charge 
of powder in a rifle creates a vacuum in the 
shell into which the air afterward rushes. 

It would be of great interest, not only to the 
readers of this magazine but to every engineer 
and scientist, if anyone could demonstrate 
how such a vacuum could be produced or that 
it is in fact produced under such circumstances. 
Every observed phenomena is against it and 
it is impossible under natural laws. 

What “caved in” the shell in question I do 
not pretend to say but that there was any “vacu¬ 
um” about it is preposterous. The powder 
in the shell was not burned, and the gases 
from the primer, if it was ignited, did not escape, 
because the base of the bullet remained in the 
muzzle of the shell, therefore any gas which 
was developed in the shell remained there and 
if it had any effect at all would help sustain 
the wall of the shell against any pressure from 
the outside. The shell itself, being of a good 
thickness of strong metal and curved so as to 
obtain the benefit of the arch principle, would 
require hundreds of pounds pressure per square 
inch to crush it in, while the greatest pressure 
obtainable from a vacuum is but about fifteen 
pounds per square inch, that being the maximum 
pressure of the atmosphere. Consequently, 
had anyone slipped a vacuum into this shell 
“unbeknownst like” and had it been the most 
perfect vacuum known to science, the only 
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•esult would have been to drive the base oj- the 
taper build back into the shell. 

These propositions conclusively establish that 
here was no vacuum question involved in the 
shell under discussion, hut as to the proposition 
hat there ever exists any vacuum m any shell, 
:aused by its discharge, this has been exploded 
ong ago. 

The firing of a cartridge is merely the libera- 
ion within the bore, behind the bullet, of a 
plant ity of gas under a more or less high pres¬ 
sure which pressure decreases during the latter 
jan of the movement of the bullet along the 
jarrel and when the bullet leaves the muzzle 
he pressure is let off the gas and it consequently 
: alls to the ordinary atmospheric pressure but 
does not go below that point. 

Many seem to think, as witness Dr. Mann 
n his book. The Bullet's Flight, where he dis* 
:usses the question of vented barrels, that bs- 
;ause the movement of the gases is directly 
oward the muzzle they have an overpowering 
nnale desire to escape by that particular wav, 
while in fact the pressure of the gases is exerted 
m all directions equally, they pressing back¬ 
ward against the breech bolt and sidewise 
igainst the chamber and bore with just as much 
power per square inch of area exposed, as they 
press against the base of the bullet. Give 
hem a chance to escape through a pierced 
jrimer or a fracture in the side of the barrel 
Snd they will make just as good time as they 
io towards the muzzle when the breech remains 
ight, as the writer am certify from numerous 
experiences which have fallen to his lot while 
uquiring into the mysteries of new loads. 

Therefore while the bullet has a heavy pres¬ 
sure of gas against its base as it passes along 
the barrel, which gas follows it out of the muzzle, 


other gas is pressing equally hard against the 
inside of the shell head, and while the gas in 
the forward portion of the barrel is thrown out 
of the bore by the pressure of the gas behind it, 
that part of the gas which is pressing against 
the inside of the shell head merely eases off 
until the normal atmospheric pressure is at¬ 
tained, when it slowly mingles with the air. 

To prove this lire a high power smokeless 
(so-called) cartridge in a single shot rifle and 
as quickly as possible open the action and effect 
the shell. The bore of the rifle will be found 
completely filled with the gas which is so charged 
with the unburned particles of the powder 
as to resemble smoke, and you cannot see 
through the barrel until you either wait some 
minutes for it to dissipate in the atmosphere or 
blow through the barrel to drive it out. Like¬ 
wise the shell will be found filled with the same 
mixture of gas and particles of solid matter, 
or smoke. 

If the theory that a vacuum were produced 
were true, this vacuum would at once fill up 
with air from the outside, which would be com¬ 
paratively pure and one could see the length of 
the bore of the barrel without difficulty as soon 
as the shell was extracted. 

The writer wishes to apologize for the amount 
of space taken up in discussing the vacuum 
question but pleads in mitigation that the 
editor, in the article referred to, alluded to and 
impliedly recognized its existence. 

As to the condition of the shell under dis¬ 
cussion, the cause of its being crushed* is not 
clear from the facts at hand, but it can be safely 
staled that there are other facts which are not 
stated, and possibly not known, which, if known, 
would account for its condition. 


A Sure Shot 

He saw a deer f blazed at it hot. 

The hasty charge went wide; 

But ihtd he failed n> guide the shot, 
By jinks, he shot the guide!— Puck* 




The Winchester .401 Self-Loading Rifle 

By MAURICE 11. DECKER 


I 30 SSESSJNG the distinction of being die 
* most powerful automatic rifle made in 
this country, the .401 Winchester is being 
received with open arms by the general shooting 
fraternity, 1 have just had the pleasure of 
examining and firing this new ride and my 
opinion regarding iis merits and short comings 
is pretty firmly established. While it is un¬ 
doubtedly a tine, strong and effective weapon, 
still to a few lovers of the rifle as a rifle, and 
not a death-dealing instrument, it will appear 
to possess a few features which might not be 
considered attractive or desirable in ones favorite 
arm. 

With the advent of the .351 1 was of the 
opinion that no heavier calibers could be pro¬ 
duced in the Winchester self-loading system, 
for the recoil spring of this arm is in my opinion 
as stiff as h consistent with quick and easy 
loading and unloading of ihe chamber. The 
powerful .401 cartridge of course necessitates a 
stiffer spring and heavier breech holt to balance 
its greater breech pressure and recoil, most of 
the weight of which occurs and is present in 
ihe forearm. My .351 1 thought was about as 
fine a weapon of the auto type as I had ever 
handled, its only disadvantages being the pecu¬ 
liar balance and rather hard trigger pull, 'The 
new model igio possesses these same question¬ 
able features. The entire arm weighing some 
pounds seems rather heavy when compared 
to our other modern weapons and carries us 
back in mind to the less perfectly propor¬ 
tioned black powder arms of other days, and is 
one of the reasons which leads us to suspect 
Lhal the Winchester self-loading system has 
about reached its limit m powerful calibers, 
although coneeded!y a great success in the 
lighter calibers. The forearm of this rille is 
somewhat bulky giving a great squat appear¬ 
ance to the arm, and the recoil spring k so stiff 
as to make the pushing back of the boh by hand 
a rather difficult task until one learns the knack. 
The trigger pull of the new arm is hard and 
disconcerting in rapid fire, although no worse 
in this particular than other self functioned 
arms. The shape and leverage of the trigger 
is however, a great improvement over that of 
the earlier models which were not so well de¬ 
signed. 

The recoil of the Winchester self -loaders 
models f oy and bo is in my opinion practically 


the same as if the breech mechanism was tockci 
for some moments after the build has left th 
barrel. It has been my experience that th 
self-loading action absorbs but little of th 
fcf kick. n I once fired a ,351 ride with the breed 
bolt wedged fast and could distinguish no differ 
enee in the recoil than when fired normally 
The short barrels of these guns jump consider 
al>h T and the line of sight, as in all short-barrelei 
arms, is greatly disturbed by the recoil. A fie 
some practice and by flexing the muscles 0 
my arms I could place two shots from my ,35 
within six inches of each other 1 at some fift 
feet in rapid firing, but the third invariabl. 
registered much wider. The real value of th 
self-operated gun lies in the fact that it leave 
the mind of the shooter, in times of excite men 
and peril, free from ail thoughts of lever o 
bolt and enables him to concentrate his entir 
energies upon resighting his weapon and pullinj 
the trigger, I have always, and do yet frj 
that matter, admire the short, compact aid 
business-like appearance and proportions o 
the .351, but the new model .401 is to my mint 
not quite as symmetrical or well-balanced ai 
arm as its mate of earlier date, 

But for all the undesirable points J hav 
enumerated the .401 rifle has one all-redecmini 
feature and this is its caliber and the cartridg 
it handles, I firmly believe the .401 cartridg 
is the most perfect one from all standpoints ii 
existance for big game hunting, ll is not b; 
any means the most powerful when the foot 
pound energy tables are concerned, but it i 
impossible to point out any one cartridge will 
similar velocity and weight of bullet which it 
any particular equals in slopping power ant 
striking energy the .401. I have always favorer 
and preferred a bore of from ,35 to .40 carrying 
a heavy bullet with reasonable velocity, big] 
enough to insure accurate game shooting with 
out sight elevation up to 150 yards, to th, 
small bore with tighter bullets developing 
excessive ride racking velocities. At ihe tim 
the .25, .30 and 6mm, calibers were so populd 
1 was almost certain the next trend in cartridf 
development would be along the lines and j 
the type of the ,351 in the particular of loadtnf 
At last we are gelling smokeless calibers at 
cartridges designed originally for sporting, r 
military purposes. The difference in load' 
of the 401 shell in the respect of diffej 1 
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eight bullets is a wise and clever move on the 
lakers part, to insure the popularity of the new' 
thber rifle. The 200 grain bullet svith its 
igh velocity will appeal to those who favor 
te small bore on account of its low trajectory, 
nd the heavier 250 grain ball with its slower 
jecd and certain knock-down properties will 
(gmtiate itself into the favor of those shooters 
ho still have a warm place in their hearts for 
le large boro .40 and ,45 calibers. The .40 r 
nd ,351 cartridges both possess the valuable 
matures of being the lightest in weight and 
heapest in cost of all others, hi proportion to 
leir power, advantages greatly appreciated by 
unters and extensive shooters of the high 
ower rifle. The large caliber short 401 bullet 
ill have less ill effects upon the lands of the 
arrel which will be consequently longer lived 
lan those of the smaller bore high power car- 
ddges, The bore of the model 1910 being 
ixge enough to permit the use of a wooden rod 
\ cleaning, there will be no wear upon the 
positive muzzle of the barrel. The construct- 


hands of a left handed shooter. The Reming¬ 
ton, because of its weaker magazine spring, 
loads much easier and the empty shells arc not 
thrown so far from the gun when ejected. When 
using the Winchester, if you are forced to Are 
the entire contents of magazine and chamber, 
upon inserting a new' case, it is nesess&ry to 
transfer a cartridge to the chamber by pushing 
back the bolt by hand which operation requires 
some time and effort The recharging of the 
Remington auto loader is much quicker, for 
the bolt remaining open after the last shot, all 
that is necessary is to press in one or more 
shells and let it snap forward when the arm is 
ready lo shoot. The magazine spring of the 
Winchester automatics is abnormally strong 
and makes charging a difficult and laborious 
task. Empty primed shells for these rifles * 
being unobtainable from the cartridge makers, 
it is well nigh impossible to reload their ammu¬ 
nition, for the fired shell is thrown out with 
nearly the speed'of a bullet some eight or ten 
feet away and moreover is deformed and bent 



ig of the receiver and working parts of nickel 
teel by the Winchester Co. will no doubt be 
neatly appreciated by purchasers of the .401 
iffe. This feature will enable it to withstand 
ard knocks, and the action will be durable 
llOUgh to wear out at least several barrels. The 
VmChester self-loading system is 1 think just 
s simple in construction and as least liable to 
et out of order as any of their lever repeaters. 
Iy .351 has never given me a single hit 0} trouble 
u its performance which was not entirety the 
suit oj the user , and has never balked or jammed 
nee. 

I prefer the Winchester auto system to that 
f the Remington, mainly because of the fact 
hat I am left handed. The Winchester is 
lie least inconvenient of the two for me to 
jandle, although I admire many of the salient 
matures of the other. The smooth, easy trig- 
cr pull of the Remington and its fine balance 
b-e its most important advantages, which 
hwever do not offset the clumsy safety and 
(accessible operating handle or knob in the 


in at the muzzle. The cost of extra magazines 
for these arms seem to me to be excessive and 
hardly consistent with the cost of manufacture. 

I would not like to xn^i the 20-inch barrel 
of either the .40 t or .351 for long shots at such 
game as the shy antelope and elusive big-horn. 
The rifle itself may be sufficiently accurate at 
ranges of over 200 yards but the short distance 
between the sights "make such shooting rather 
uncertain. With the regular open sights 1 
have made good targets at 175 yards with the 
,351 and .401 and believe with a peep sight 
on the tang their accuracy in sighting would 
be materially improved, but for long shots 
where time is not pressing I prefer the ordinary 
open top sights. 

For those who do not object to the weight 
and balance of the .401 rifle it will doubtless 
prove to be an efficient game getter and satis¬ 
factory in all particulars, but my advice to the 
prospective purchaser is to examine and handle 
this rifle before choosing it, for there is a possi¬ 
bility that a lighter arm might suit you better. 
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pROBABLY no type of firearm however 
* excellent in its mechanical principle or 
faultless in construction, has been so universally 
adopted and used by practical gtm users, as 
the single barrel system with separate cartridge 
chambers in a revolving cylinder as exemplified 
by the invention of Col. Colt. Recorded his 
tory, and the existence of many truly ingenious 
models of revolving arms, preserved in public 
as well as private collections is indisputable 
proof that efforts had been made to produce 
multishol guns on the revolving principle prior 
to the appearance of the Colt, but owing to the 
mechanical difficulties encountered in mounting 
a system of barrels parallel with each other and 
rotating on a fixed spindle in a manner that 
would ensure accuracy, this method of con¬ 
struction which was popularly known as the 
“Pepperbox" was soon abandoned. The pep- 
perbox revolver had little to recommend it 
except speed of fire, which was probably the 
one valid reason for its invention. Boring a 
series of barrels from a solid cylinder of metal 
did not correct the tendency of the pepperbox 
revolver to distribute its contents impartially, 
while the amount of material required to make 
six barrels of such calil>er and length as would 
ensure proper combustion and a fair ballistic 
performance necessarily made the arm cumber¬ 
some and muzzle heavy. Notwithstanding the 
crudeness of the pepperbox system, it was the 
first real advance made In the development of 
the multishot, rapid fire, one hand gun, and it 
was singularly free from some of the faults that 
developed later with the change to the fixed 
barrel revolving breech pistols of the Colt 
type. With the solid barrel made without a 
break or joint from nipple to muzzle there was 
no shaving of bullets and no leakage of gas with 
resultant loss of energy, as with the separate 
cylinder models With the change from powder 
and bah to fixed metallic ammunition a last 
effort was made to perpetuate the pepperbox 
type by making the barrel stationary ami caus¬ 
ing the nose of the hammer to revolve bringing 
the striker opposite each barrel in turn. With 
this system immunity from gas leakage was 
retained, but the arm was still uu wieldly in pro¬ 
portion to its length and caliber while accuracy 
remained constant in as many directions as 
there were barrels, but absolutely without regard 
to the line of vision as indicated by the sights. 
By reason of the modifications m weight and 
outline, and splendid accuracy secured by 


adopting the one barrel and rotating cylinde: 
system, it became possible to build beautifully 
balanced and symmetrical arms, anrl with the 
coming of metallic ammunition still mrthei 
refinements followed as a matter of course, 
until the revolver as represented by the produc¬ 
tions of American armorers was the most per 
feeriy proportioned hand arm ever developed. 
Not all of the good points that make the re¬ 
volver the favored arm that it is, were gained 
without some small loss. For pleasing lines, 
satisfying accuracy, and reasonable weight in 
our revolvers, we sacrificed nearly one-fifth oi 
the energy developed by the cartridge; tins h 
In itself a serious loss which coupled with a 
retarding effect on powder combustion i the 
barrel and fouling at the joint between cylinder 
and barrel renders the best of modern revolvers 
far less perfect arms than they should be. An 
other fault of the revolver is that to secure free 
rotation of the cylinder sufficient space must 
be left between the rear of cylinder and the 
recoil shoulder to accommodate shell heads 
o i va rving degm-s of thickrtess; t h is space somci 
times permits the setting back of soft prime) 
under the pressure of full smokeless powder 
toads. When using rim-fire cartridges with 
thin soft copper cases the faults peculiar to the 
revolver are even more noticeable and trouble¬ 
some: the heads of the shells will often stretch 
to fill the space at the rear completely, taking 
a permanent set into extractor cuts and other 
inequality of surface. In these days of rapid 
fire matches, snap shooting and other practical 
methods of training men to use the one hand 
gun to the best advantage, the factor of speed 
is of great Importance and cannot be ignored, 
ft is therefore imperative that to get the best 
results the arms used should be reliable and 
free from such faults as might cause vexatious 
delays or annoying interruptions in practice or 
in action. Until quite recently the writer was 
not aware that any intelligent or persistent 
effort had ever lieen made to remedy the inherent 
defects of the revolver; presumably it was ioi 
the reason that its numerous good qualities as 
an emergency arm more than compensated 
for the few defects which, with a single ex cep 
lion, were subject to contingent conditions! 
It is just possible, too, that the coming of ihj 
more sensational automatic type of arm 
the means of temporarily diverting the atlcntio 
of inventors and a more or less fickle pub 7 
from the older arm. The writer is sufficient 
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human to acknowledge that he is one of a 
numerous class who thought the revolver as a 
type of the one hand gun had reached the limit 
of Its development. He is still of the opinion 
that the arbitrary weight limit of that class of 
arms and the diameter of the cylinder required 
in man -stopping pistols* also marks the limit 
of its dimensions; hut he is by no means sure 
that the only other objectionable features peculiar 
to the revolver type may not be wholly elimi¬ 
nated, I have before me as I write a most 
unique specimen of the revolver family, the 
invention of a real mechanical genius and 
practical gunsmith by the name of M. C Lisle. 
The weapon corresponds in size and general 
appearance to the Co!t single action army re¬ 
volver, but mechanically it is unlike anything 
in the line of gun architecture that has ever 


one that entitles it to distinction among its 
kind* is, that when the cylinder is locked in 
position for firing it Is automatically aligned 
with the barrel so that there can be no shaving 
or mutilation of bullets and at the same time 
the joint between cylinder and barrel is tightly 
closed, absolutely preventing all possibility of 
gas leakage at that point. In devising a system 
of breech closure to prevent gas leakage the 
Inventor builded better than he knew, ioj not 
only has he accomplished what he set out to 
do* but his system of locking the cylinder from 
the rear will also prevent squeezing back of 
soft pri mers or swelling of copper rim -ft re 
shells, The trick was accomplished as follows: 
The forward end of each chamber is counter- 
bored to the depth of a sixteenth of an inch 
and the end of the barrel is beveled to enter 
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appeared in American markets or museums. 
A brief review of the most salient features of 
the new comer will prove its claim to originality 
of design and construction. Normally it is a 
double action arfh but by simply shifting a 
small friction lever it may be Instantly changed 
from double to single action or back to double 
action. It has a solid frame, with swingk>ut 
cylinder, the crone of which is pivoted well 
forward permitting a short swing to the left 
in the arc of a circle. Ljectkm is effected by 
hand, simultaneously, as with the latest models 
.of the Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, 
[Hie Lisle revolver has a powerful frame and is 
liammerless. The locking and tiring median- 
is acmated entirely by the trigger. The 
post conspicuous feature of the Lisle gtm and 


and joint snugly in the counterbore. The 
rear of each chamber is also counterbored to 
permit the head of the shell to chamber flush 
with the rear of the cylinder. As the hand or 
pawl which under the strong leverage of the 
trigger turns the chambers to perfect alignment 
with the barrel, a massive steel wedge rises in 
the same plane and simultaneously with the 
pawl: this wedge forces forward a block of oil- 
tempered steel five-eighths of an inch square, 
against the cylinder completely covering the 
base of the shell to be fired. As the locking 
wedge rises into place and the square steel 
block is wedged into position the cylinder is 
thrust forward on its spindle, about one-six¬ 
teenth of an inch. When in this position and 
ready for firing the end of the barrel is snugly 
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nested into the end of the chamber forcing per¬ 
fect alignment with each chamber and making 
gas tight joints. At the rear of the cylinder 
the head of the shell being chambered flush, is 
completely covered by the steel block before 
mentioned, and this in tarn is locked by double 
steel wedges backed by a pyramid of me tat on 
the back strap, heavier than is used in most 
rifles. The strain exerted by the force of ex¬ 
plosion is direct to the rear and squarely against 
the locking mechanism. The arm cannot be 
fired until the action is locked as the nose of the 
striker can reach the primer only when the 
breech block and locking bolts are in position. 


of the Lisle invention are wholly unconven¬ 
tional and might be criticized by some of the 
brethren who have become accustomed to the 
older models, and methods of manipulation, 
hut there can be no differences of opinion in 
regard to the desirability of a gas tight cylinder 
and a wedge locked breech. No claim is 
made for beauty, symmetry or finish in this, 
the inventor's model. At the suggestion of 
friends the plans were changed during the 
process of construction, which accounts for 
some of the unsymmetrical lines above the 
handle. The frame was originally designed 
for a visible hammer and the gun could, if de- 



VVith the exception of the barrel which is a 
Coll New Service, and the cylinder which \s of 
Belgian extraction, the arm was made wholly 
by hand and without the aid of power ma¬ 
chinery. In testing the mechanism the regular 
factory .44-40-200, black and smokeless loads 
were used and to prove the gas conserving feature 
tiring charges of six grains of Bullseyc powder 
with the regular 200-grain bullet showed no 
sign of leakage. The sectional drawing shows 
the working parts and the cut from ]>holo¬ 
graph give a fair idea of the outline and pro¬ 
portions of the weapon. Some of the features 


sired, be built with either type. The limb- 
work consists of but few moving parts, all 
vi,sable and strong with long leverages ensuring 
prompt and easy working of the mechanism, 
A careful study of several of the best models of 
double and single action revolvers in present 
use, prompts me to say that the most desirable 
features of Mr. Lisle’s invention might without 
great expense be incorporated in either the 
visable or concealed hammer, or double or 
single action types, making a revolving om 
hand gun as perfect as we may ever hope t( 
see it. 
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Figure i is a side view of the revolver shown 
tartly in section with the side pi ale and bull 
dates removed, showing the relative position 
>f the parts when the trigger is in a forward 
josition. Referring to the drawing i is the 
rame of the revolver. 2, the barrel. 3, annular 
projection of the barrel. 4, the cylinder. 5, 
he axis of the cylinder 6, latterly swinging 
j racket which supports cylinder. 7, forward 
■nd of chamber showing countersink to engage 
?nd of barrel 8, Hat spring (later a spiral) to 
eturn cylinder to rearmost position, 9, bridge 
>f frame, io, breech block supported m 
iridge. 16, standing breech forming backing 
or locking bolt. 17, face of standing breech 
showing travel of locking wedge. 18, pair of 
ugs on standing breech extending downward. 
10 and the hammer and its arc-shaped bed 
in the frame. 24* a bent formed in the under 
side of hammer to engage the sear. 26, a slot 
engaging end of hammer. 27, arc-shaped 
>tem of hammer. 29, spiral hammer spring, 
30, 33 and 34, not on inventor’s model, dis¬ 
continued. 36, a pin extending through slot 


of hammer. 38, hollow stud to receive action 
plate screw. 39, oscillator journaled on stud. 
40, lug of oscillator. 45, a sear which actuated 
by the oscillator cocks the hammer and com¬ 
presses the hammer spring. 49, a spring 
fixed to the frame, extending to and engaging 
the rear lug of the oscillator. 51, the hand 
pivoted to the forward lug of the oscillator to 
rotate cylinder, 54, the wedge shaped locking 
bolt forced by cam leverage between the mov¬ 
able steel breech block and the standing lug on 
frame. Moving the cylinder forward into 
engagement with the end of the barrel, forms a 
continuous passage from the back end of the 
chamber to the muzzle end of the barrel, conse¬ 
quently the full strength of the gases developed 
by the powder charge exerts a propelling force 
against the projectile for the full length of the 
bore. In describing the sectional cut only the 
principal parts with their numerals of reference 
have been mentioned, to enable the reader to 
understand the drawings. The Lisle invention 
is fully protected by patents in Germany, 
Great Britain and the United States. 
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PART IV 
By L. A DANSE 


THE STANDARD RIFLE 
HIS late competitor for honors in the 
hunting rifle class is modeled on new 
lines—for a shoulder weapon. In it, the gases 
of powder combustion, instead of working 
directly back against ihe shell and breech 
block, are led through a hole in the barrel, 
near the muzzle, into a cylinder. In this 
cylinder they act on a piston, which transmits 
their energy to the breech mechanism, to func¬ 
tion the action. This method of utilizing the 
energy is termed “gas operated/’ These guns 
are also distinguished by the auxiliary operating 
mechanism* the old trombone or sliding fore- 
end* which is successfully applied for the hand¬ 
ling of large, high-power cartridges, in the 
Standard. The magazine is of the staggered 
column box type, but is filled by a method new 
in American arms. The door of magazine 
has attached to it the spring and follower, all 
1 of which swing on a hinge. By pressing a 
catch, the floor or cover swings open, with it 
Ihe follower, allowing shells to be dropped in. 
The Standard, like ihe Remington, is made 


to handle several sizes of shells; the actions 
being similar* only detail changes being made 
to suit the various calibers. It uses the same 
ammunition, viz., .35, .30 and .25 Remington, 

To describe this rifle, the receiver, barrel, 
bolt, etc., will be taken first, then the frame* 
lock and magazine. 

The receiver is machined out to form a cover 
for the frame and lock parts. Along its bot¬ 
tom it is fitted to the frame by a sort of tongue 
and groove arrangement. At the rear end, a 
lug is cut, which engages a notch in the frame, 
just ahead of upper tang. The front of this 
lug is held by the lake down lock. The top 
of the receiver, inside, forms a guide for the 
boll. About the middle h cut a shoulder, 
against which the locking bar holds. In front 
of this shoulder is a port, in the top of receiver, 
for ejection of shells. The barrel is perma¬ 
nently screwed into the front of receiver* Over 
the barrel is a longitudinal dovetail slot in 
which is the rear sight. Below the barrel is a 
lug Into which the cushion plug is screwed. 
The back end of this plug is formed into a 
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tapered dowel, which engages a corresponding 
hole in front of frame, lo hold parts of gun 
together. Alongside the cushion plug are 
slots in which the connecting rods work. 
These connecting rods have, at their rear 
ends, extensions formed on them, m which 
are holes to engage the cocking pin, in bolt. 
In the right connecting rod is a hole into which 
the hold-back button latches. This hold-back 
button and its spring are set in the right side of 
the receiver near the back end. The front 
ends of the connecting rods engage the cross 
head, in the action handle tube, This cross¬ 
head has, in its rear end, a hole which fits over 
the cushion plug, in action, acting as an air 
buffer for the recoiling parts. In the bottom of 
cross-head is a notch, into which the action 
handle lever hooks, when working ihe action 
by hand. The piston rod screws into the front 
of cross-head and passes th rough the spring 
abutment on barrel into the gas tube. Sur¬ 
rounding the rear end of gas tube and the cross¬ 
head, cushion plug, etc,, is the action handle 
tube on which slides the action handle. In die 
action handle is a lever and spring which latch 
die action handle to the spring abutment when 
idle and to the cross-head when operating 
action by hand. The action handle tube rests 
against the from of the receiver at rear end 
and front end is held, by the front tube end, 
to the gas tube. On the front end of piston 
rod is the piston. The action spring exerts 
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its pressure between the back of the piston and 
the seat in the spring abutment on barrel. In 
the bottom of gas tube, midway between from 
end of action handle tube and gas inlet, is a 
small hole which acts as a vent for the gas 
when the piston is forced back in gas tube at 
discharge. The front end of gas tube is screwed 
into the gas inlet, in which are ports and a gas 
inlet valve. When this valve is turned, it ad¬ 
justs the amount of gas admitted to gas tube, 
regulating action. When valve is turned off, 
it shuts off ail gas from barrel and opens a vent 
from gas tube to the air, so piston in tube will 
not retard manipulation of action by hand. 
The gas Inlet is fastened to the barrel by a 
small set screw, which enters a hole in top of 


barrel. This gas inlet screw is held in place b; 
the gas inlet screw plate, which dovetails in abovi 
it. Ihe front sight is set in a slot in top of ga 
inlet. 

The breech bolt, which slides along msidi 
top of receiver, has on its front end, the recoi 
face, which holds shell in chamber of barrel 
At top ol bolt, above recoil face, is pinned tin 
extractor with its spring, In sides of bolt jus 
back of the extractor and recoil face art 
notches in which the hinge of locking 
bar works. In sides of this locking bar art 
cam slots which impart ihe locking and un 
locking motion—raises rear end of locking 
bar into engagement with shoulder in top o; 
receiver, or lowers it flush with top of holt 
Through bolt is a cross slot in which is the 
cocking pin, which cams die locking bar and 
cocks the firing pin. The bring pin seats in a 
fore and aft hole through the bolt. In the 
rear end of firing pin is a hole in which is the 
front end of the main spring. About the mid¬ 
dle of the bring pin is a shoulder which bears 
against the cocking pin, in cocking. The rear 
end of the main spring engages a guide pin 
and seat in the main spring bushing. This 
main spring bushing is seated in rear end of 
bolt and held in place by main spring bushing 
pin, which projects down from top of boll. 
Un the bottom of the bring pin is a small lug 
which acts as a cock notch, engaging the nose 
of sear to hold firing pin hack. This lug on 
bring pin works in a slot in bottom of boll. 
Along bottom of bolt from front to rear is a 
groove which slides over the ejector, fn back 
end of bolt am small springs which act as buffers 
between bolt and receiver. 

The irame is integral with the magazine, 
trigger guard and tangs. The tangs are formed 
on the back end of frame and hold live bull 
stock by means of the tang screw. The top 
of frame is Imished to form a runway on which 
the bolt slides, in action. Inside the frame, 
at rear end is pinned the lake down lock 
and its spring. Through bottom of frame, 
between trigger guard and lower tang is a hole, 
through which the take down lock is operated. 
The trigger and safety set in and above 
the trigger guard. The trigger lias a forward 
projecting arm, at the end of which is swung 
the trigger pawl. "This trigger paw -1 engages 
the heel of sear when action is closed, but when 
action is opened, a hump on top of pawl is 
pushed back by the bolt, disconnecting pawl 
from sear. The trigger spring is set on a pin 
above front bow of trigger guard. The pawl 
spring exerts its tension between the arm of 
trigger and an arm at bottom of pawl. The 
safety has a small handle in top of t rigger j 
guard and slides fore and aft on top of trigget/ 
guard (bottom of frame) to block sear bed of 
unlock it. The sear is swung on a pin jus-/ 
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back of the rear wall of the magazine. At 
back of sear, on top, is the nose which engages 
the firing pin lug and below the nose is the hed 
which engages the trigger pawl and safely. 
The sear spring sets in a hole in bottom of 
sear. In bottom of frame under trigger pawl 
and sear, is the magazine cover catch and its 
spring. There is a small handle, on magazine 
cover catch, which extends out through 
bottom of frame. The ejector is fastened 
in the top of rear wall of magazine. 

The magazine has its sides formed into lips 
at top to Bold the top cartridge from passing 
straight up, but to allow it to slide forward, 
out of magazine Into chamber. The front 


above the cover plate hinge is a lug on the 
front end of frame, which engages the dowel 
pin of cushion plug. Along the sides of frame 
are flanges, in which are grooves to Correspond 
with tongues on bottom of receiver walls, hold¬ 
ing receiver and frame In alignment. 

To take rifle down, be sure rifle is unloaded, 
insert round end of take down tool in hole 
back of trigger guard, press take clown lock 
and draw receiver forward from frame. 
k To put together, insert front end of frame 
into front end of receiver, so dowels will engage 
properly, press top of rear end of receiver 
down (in front of lug on frame) against take 
down locks until longues on receiver wails 



Length of barrel. 22^ 3n.; length of rtilr. ov*r alt 12 in.; 

I ^vdffhl rifle. 7 J tli' • ( ;iii.u jty of .35 nil*. 4 sheik; 

\ ,25 Ln t .30 uil. 5 sheik; with onfc in dumber. .35 cab, 3 shots; 
L26 and 30. cab, 6 shots. Tyne action- gas operated, locked 
breech, statfonary barret; auxiliary, trombone, kind operated. 
Type magazine—staggered column box. integral with frame, 
toad* from bottom, hin^l floor plMr. Sijrhi?—regular, 
Lyman ivo rv tipped homing from set in block; sporting rear 
dovetailed to receiver. Special, rear tang sights and various 
front sights to dovetail* Finish—blued. Stocks—-butt of 
Circassian walnut. 13] in., bronze bint plate; bron/c action 
sit Ir. Price, list 537.50 net appra. 136.00. 

There are i jriou? npeeui grades of finish anti other extras, 
such as ‘ipeciil stock?, etc,, which may be had at an additional 
cost. 

Ballistic, .35 ( Llibcr. (Remington rim!e*s. smokeless ear- 
triiigcs-). Diiinieter nj I.: .Ir|, ,35H in.; diameter of head of 
shell .422 in,; Eongih of build, ,010 in.; length o! cartridge com¬ 
plete. 2.525 in.; weight of bullet. 200 gns.; weight nf powder, 
32.5 grs.; weight of cartridge. 405 gra. Tyne of bullet —soft 
point or hill jacket; kind of powder, L* & R. Lightning: mufcitle 
vefodly. 2000 ft, htc,; rrumle energy, 1770 ft. lbs Feneira- 
lion -soft |>omt, 13 I in. pine board?; full picket. 32 Lin, pine 
boimls. Aa Lir.trr range. 5(10 c.. 700 yds, Remaining velority 
;tt 500 yd#,, 1045 ft. sr*e,; remaining energy at 500 y:L , 1202 
ft, lbs, Trajectory 200 yds. range, heigh! at 100 yd si., 5.40 
in,; 300 yds, range, height at 150 yds., tfl.W in.; 400 yds. range, 

wall of magazine is beveled, at top, to form a 
ramp to guide shells into chamber. The bot¬ 
tom of magazine is closed by a cover which 
Is hinged at the front and held by the maga¬ 
zine cover catch at rear end. The magazine 
follower is swung on the cover hinge pin. It 
has, at its rear end* the tray, or carrier, which 
Is swung on a pin and has its from end pressed 
up by a spring on the follower. The magazine 
spring is spiral and is wrapped around follower 
hub. One end is hooked over a lug on fol¬ 
lower hub and the other end presses against 
I the cover plate. When the cover plate is 
Jppened, it strikes this spiring Jug on follower 
liub and swings follower and carrier out* so 
cartridges may be placed in magazine. Just 


height nt 200 yds,, 30,40; 500 yds, range, height at 250 yds,. 
05.5S ill. 

B illi&ffea .30 c ibber -Dlvnctcr of bullet, .306 in.; dhmeUr 
of he 1 4 of shell. .422 in.; length of bullet. ,ftS0 in.; length of 
cartridge complete. 2.525 in,: weight of bullet, 170 grs,; wcte|it 
of powder. 24 Rr?.; weight of cartridge complete. 310 grs. 
Type of bullet ^-either *oft [joint or full picket* kind of 
powder. L. k R. Lightning* Mu?jJe velocity, 2020 ft. sec.; 
raPZzJc cm ray, 1540 ft. lbs, Penetration -11 |-in, pine 
boards; full jacket, 42 pine boards. Accurate range, 500 
to 700 yds. Retmajnirra velocity at 500 yds,, E580 ft. sec.; 
retnatoing energy ;it 560 yd*,, (443 ft. lbs. Trafeetxay—200 
yds. range, height at 100 yds,. 5.74 in,; 300 yds. range* height 
at 15t> yd*. 15.21 in.; 400 y-Is. range height ,\i 200 yd*., 31.56 
in,; 500 yds. range, height at 250 yds.. 57A2 In. Ballistics, 
,25 caliber—Diameter bullet, .257 in.; diameter of head of 
shell. .400 in,; length of bullet. *003 in,; length of cartridge 
complete, 2.525 in. weight of bullet* It? grs.; weight of pow¬ 
der* 23 grv; weight of cartridge complete, 255 grs. Type 
bullet—ekhet soft point Or fuU jacket* Kind of powder, L. & 
R, Lightning. Mu;rie velocity 2127 ft. see,: mujtrie energy 
1175 ft. lbs. Penetration soft |*MGLi r H Lib- pine boards; 
full picket. 44 £-in, pine boards, Accurate range, 500 to 700 
yds. Remaining velocity at 500 yds. 1050 ft. sec,; remaining 
energy at 500 yds., 707 ft lbs. Trajectory 200 yds* range, 
height at 100 yds*. 4.05 in,; 300 yds. range, height at 150 yds., 
13.77 in,; 400 yds. range, height at 200 yds., 28,12 in.; 500 yds. 
range, height at 250 yds,, 54,51 En. 


enter grooves in frame flanges and slide re¬ 
ceiver back into place, so take down lock snaps 
fast* This should be carefully done, to avoid 
burring edges of receiver or frame. The bolt 
should be closed and locked and the firing pin 
down when taking down or putting together. 

If action handle is moved wht'e rifle is taken 
down, the bolt and the connecting rods vrill be 
misplaced and possibly injured, which mis¬ 
placement Is shown by the connecting rods 
projecting beyond the receiver walls* To re¬ 
place bolt, pull action handle gently back until 
firing pin spring is compressed and hold handle 
there* Press bolt into receiver and slowly 
move it forward until seated. 

To load Lhe rifle, release safety, release 
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magazine cover catch, 0|>cn magazine and drop 
cartridges into magazine bullets forward. Close 
magazine cover, turn rifle right side up, press 
button in bottom of action handle and work 
handle fully back and forward. This loads 
the chamber and cocks the firing pin. To 
replace shell fed from magazine to chamber, 
set safety, open magazine, drop shell in and 
close magazine cover. This leaves the arm 
fully charged. 

To unload the rifle, open magazine and 
drop cartridges out* release safety, press button 
in action handle and work handle once to eject 
shell from chamber. 

To uncock firing pin* leaving chamber and 
magazine loaded, pull back action handle 
about one inch (until locking bar is unlocked), 
pull trigger and move handle forward. 

The action in firing Is as follows: The arm 
being loaded and cocked, the safety is released 
and the trigger is pulled. The logger pawl 
pulls sear down and allows firing pin to detonate 
primer. The bolt remains locked to the barrel 
during the ensuing discharge, until the bullet 
[jasses the gas port in barrel at gas inlet. The 
powder gases pass through this port into the 
gas mix- and press back on the piston. Piston 
goes back against pressure of action spring and 
firing pin spring, pushing cross-he art and 
connecting rods, which slide cocking pin back 
in bolt slot, camming and unlocking locking 
bar and cocking firing pin. The bolt is car' 
ried back taking with it the empty shell in 
grasp of the extractor hook, (The bullet has 
left the barrel before the breech is unlocked). 
As holt goes back it pushes trigger pawl out 
of engagement with sear and the ejector kicks 
the empty shell out through port in top of re¬ 


ceiver. As bolt reaches rearward limit of 
travel top shell in magazine rises slightly, in 
front of bolt. 

Force of gas pressure being spent, action 
spring starts piston forward, drawing with it 
the cross-head, connecting rods and bolt, which 
pushes lop cartridge from magazine into 
chamber. As holt reaches closed position, 
cocking pin goes forward with connecting 
rods, leaving firing pin held by sear and cam¬ 
ming locking bar up into locked position, 
when piston is forward and action ready for 
repeated firing as trigger is released and pulled 
again (once for each shot). 

The following directions for dismounting 
are copied from the Standard handbook. Re¬ 
move gas inlet screw plate and gas inlet screw. 
Force gas inlet and gas lube forward off the 
barrel. Unscrew the piston rod from the 
cross-head (inserting screw driver in slot in 
piston) holding piston against action spring 
pressure. Remove piston and action spring. 
Full action handle slide-tube and tube-end 
forward and over the spring abutment. Take . 
down frame from receiver and lift breech bolt, 
connecting rods and cross-head from the re¬ 
ceiver * 

Insert point of knife blade under head of 
main spring hushing pin and pry out pin. 
Firing pin, main spring and bushing will spring 
out. Push cocking pm forward in slots and 
out of bolt, when locking bar can be removed. 

Force out four pins on side of frame and 
trigger and sear mechanism will drop out. 

Assemble in reverse order. Be careful to 
have the index marks on under side of barrel 
and gas inlet coincide so gas inlet screw can be 
properly replaced. 


ftO BE CONTINUED] 

See 4-^ ' 


The Automatic Question 


T^HE Gun Department is in receipt of the 
A following letter from Mr. C. G. Williams 
of Shenandoah, Ia, t relative to the prohibition 
of automatic guns: 

i! T see so much in the different sporting 
magazines regarding legislation against the 
automatic or auto-loading rifles and shotguns 
that I really w r ant to cuss some men for the 
density of their brains. Tt really does not 
matter what kind of a gun a man owns, from a 
single barrel, single shot, to the auto-loading, 
for if he is a game hog he will get game and if 


he does not want to see game spoil he will only 
come in with what he can use. t never used 
or owned a single shot, but of double barrel, 
muzzle loading or breech loading I have used 
my share, also of pump guns. I now own a 
Remington autoloading shotgun, a 12 gauge 
Ithaca and two 20 gauge Ithacas, also a stock of 
rifles- but will not speak of the latter at present. 
From my own experience, either at the trap or 
in the field, I can do as good w-ork with the 
auto-loading as anything else, also can do as; 
much execution wfith the 20 gauge as with aJ 
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io gauge. I would not sell any of my guns, 
so this is not a kick against them or a bid to sell, 

I have shot more game in the last four years 
with my double guns than with the auto loading 
and more with the 20 gauge than with the 
12 gauge- I have hunted with men who 
shot pump guns, auto-loading and other loading 
and no man will get more game with one gun 
than another, if he is a conscientious sportsman. 

In my whole life, taking all in all, I shot more 
ducks m one week, for the market, up on the 
Wapsiepincoji, than I would now want to own 
up to, and did it with an old muzzle loader, 

I have hunted on the Cheyenne Bottoms east of 
Hoisingtou, Kansas, the great duck hunting 
territory of that state, and I saw a boy with a 
single * £ lver Johnson” carry off thirty ducks 
when the limit of the law for a day was twenty, 

1 am of the opinion that the greatest foes ol wild 
game in this country are the rich men's hunting 
clubs on our great natural waterways. Take 
one point for instance. At Bath, Illinois, out 
in the Illinois River, is an island about eight 
miles tong, I should judge, as I have pulled a 
boat around it and rode around it in a motor 
boat, it is owned by the members of a hunting 
club sonic of whom live in Chicago and some 
in Springfield, Illinois. These members will 
come to the island, where they have a large 
club house, and as the Illinois River is usually 
high in the spring, they will hire some of the 
men and boys of Bath to paddle, push or pole 
their boats around through the woods for them, 
also these men or boys must bring guns with 
them, but they are never allowed to shoot even 
once while out. The reason for the above is 
that Mr. Rich man can shoot his limit of 20 
ducks, then go ahead and shoot his guide’s 
limit of more, making 40 ducks for one man 
in one day. The game wardens of Havanah. 
Illinois, are aware of this practice but say that 
'they can't catch them, for the guides are earning 
from S2.50 to $3,00 per day and will swear 
like a trust magnate that they shot hah of the 
game, just to hold their jobs. 1 know posi¬ 
tively from personal observation, as seeing is 
believing, that the same thing happens in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, M i tine sot a, Missouri. Arkansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, New Mexico and Colo¬ 
rado. I have seen from 500 to 1000 dead ducks 
on the shores and floating on the water of some 
of the big irrigation reservoirs in Colorado 
and the game wardens say, * 4 if you can show 
me (or convince me against my will) that there 
are any violations of the law going on, wc will 
look It up.” But Mr. Poorman can’t go out, 
kill 20 ducks, come home and sell 10 of them 
to help make up for the money spent and the 
time lost while on that hunt, I would much 
rather see the limit put down to 12 ducks a day 
and see the laws read so a man could sell those 
than to have the right to shoot 50 and not sell 


one. There is no use kicking about the gun a 
man uses, kick the man, not the gun, and you 
will hit the right one and save a whole lot of 
game. I am not writing this because I am sore, 
for l probably get more hunting than 99 out of 
every ioo, that goes hunting, and I earn enough 
so I can afford it, but I try to think about the 
poor laborer who earns only $1.50 to $2.50 per 
clay, yet he would get out once in a while if he 
could make up all or part of that $2.50 or what¬ 
ever he earns by selling some of the game he 
gets. Also there are some people in our cities 
who never tasted duck nr goose. I know 
mechanics earning good wages, whose children 
never saw a duck or tasted one, and they live in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Si. Louis and a whole 
lot of our smaller cities, Let them get a taste. 
Put the limit down, put the penalty up, but let 
them sell part of what they get. The editor 
of this magazine is a bigger fool than I think if 
he will concern with the advocates of "tto^sale” 
of ducks and geese. Let the children and older 
people get a taste. They will be the ones in a 
few years who will perhaps be buying the guns 
and the sporting magazines,** 

The Editor of this department heartily en¬ 
dorses the position taken by Mr, Williams in 
regard to the type of guns used by hunters on 
game birds. Written game law's as well as the 
unwritten ethics of sane sportsmanship, may 
alike be violated with a single barrel muzzle- 
loading dint lock shotgun, as readily as with 
the latest type of automatic multi shot self- 
loadcr, but h would be strange logic that would 
indict the innocent, inanimate appliance used 
in breaking the law and permit the real criminal, 
the man behind the gun, endowed with the 
power of reasoning to go free. Our beautiful 
passenger pigeon, once the most numerous of 
all American game birds has long since disap¬ 
peared, largely through the agency of market 
hunters and their nets, but no sane person 
would suggest holding the nets employed in 
the capture of the game responsible for the 
wanton Inexcusable slaughter. The responsi¬ 
bility for violation at game laws should not be 
chargeable to the type or gauge of gun used but 
to the type and gauge of the man using them* 
The deplorable conditions of game law evasion 
and violation as described by Mr. Williams in 
the states named, certainly does exist and if 
wc would save the pitiful remnant of our wild 
fowl from total extermination we must at once 
strengthen our game laws where they are weak 
and provide a penalty to fit the crime m every 
case of violation. The writ .i believes that all 
law should be based on the principle of the 
greatest good to the greatest number, for this 
reason, and for the reason that state laws have 
proved ineffective. He is of the opinion that 
all laws in any way affecting game protection 
should be national instead of state. Wild 
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game is the property of ‘ £ all the people all the 
Lime; v the mere fact Lhai migratory game may 
rest temporarily in a particular locality does 
not give any class of men a property right in 
the game. This applies with equal' force to 
the market hunter and the equally greedy game 
hog of the exclusive hunting dub. To prevent 
extermination of game will require the enact¬ 
ment, and rigid enforcement of federal laws, 
with adequate penalties for each and every 
violation. A nominal fine is not sufficient to 
deter the wealthy dub man from doubling the 
legal limit of his bag, nor will it slop the market 
hunter when he may easily pay his fine from 
the proceeds of a day's hunt. The vigor with 
which the imprisonment clause has been fought 
by wealthy violators of the anti trust laws, 
and the farce of imposing fines on law breakers 
having unlimited incomes derived from the 
source of their crimes, dearly points a remedy 
for some o! the worst features of game slaughter. 
Spring shooting, the market hunter and the 
cold storage plant are responsible for the de¬ 
struction of more game than all other causes 
combined. We cannot logically approve of 
any hunting club or organization that will 
monopolize the natural haunts of wild fowl, 
protecting it only until such times as the mem 
bers have leisure to vie with each other in their 
efforts for a record bag. \\ e arc of the opinion, 
that all game preserves should be under imme¬ 
diate federal supervision, with an open season 
whose length would be determined by the an¬ 


nual report of a national game commission. 
During the open season the bag might be limited 
but the shooting should be free, alike to the 
man oi wealth and the wage earner. We do 
not believe that the day's sport should be meas 
ured in dollars and cents or by the number 
killed, nor do we think that the ethics of the 
man earning $2,50 per day differs materially 
from those of his wealthier neighbor. Given 
an opportunity to sell his game in open market, 
the persecuted $2.50 per day man would be 
sorely tempted to prolong his hunting trip 
indefinitely, if he could double the salary earned 
at his regular employment by selling the game, 
in most states the law is extremely liberal in 
regard to the legal limit of the bag for a day's 
shooting, and for the total number of birds 
that may fall to one gun during the open season. 
The allowance is fully as large as it should be 
if the sale of game were permitted. Sportsmen 
as a rule are, or in the nature things ought to be, 
men of generous impulses, and in the absence 
ot a law forbidding it, could share the contents 
of their game sack with deserving friends who 
from causes beyond their control are disbarred 
from the pleasures of the hunt. The caterer 
who buys game in the open market, and his 
patrons who consume it at so much per plate 
have no sentiment in regard to game or its con¬ 
servation and with the man who is too indolent 
and spiritless to devote a day to dog and gun, 

should nut be considered in the scheme for the 
1 wse rva 1 ion of game, * “ Tbcm • s m y se n ti m enis, ’ 1 


The Midwinter Handicap 

By H. L. JILLSON 


DLAXXED on new and the most approved 
lines, the fourth annual Midwinter Handicap 
trap shooting tournament promises to lie the 
'■biggest and best” in the history of these con¬ 
tests which are fast building a reputation for 
Pmedium which ranks with its international 
golfing fame. In addition the management 
expresses its appreciation of the interest shown 
by a liberal increase in “added money* 1 which 
makes the sum over $1000,00 when the trophies 
offered in connection arc considered; A “classic” 
American shoot in every meaning of the word. 
* f Send me a program” is the request from all 
quarters and from men who figure in national 
meetings of importance—winners everywhere— 
the country's best. The special innovation is 
the adoption of the “Squior money back” plan 


which is In such universal favor among high 
class amateurs. 'The regular sweepstakes will 
include ten regular twenty-target events on the 
first and second days, and five regular twenty- 
target events on the morning of the third and I 
fourth days. Moneys In all these events will 
be divided according to the Rose system, 

& 5 _ 3 _ 2 _ i. There will be an optional sweep¬ 
stake with a $2.00 entrance* in every twenty 
and twenty-five target event on the program. 
The purse of these optional sweeps will be 
divided on the percentage system, class shooting, 
40-50-20 iu, if over twenty entries; otherwise 
50 30-20. There will also be an optional sweep 
of $2,00 entrance on each the first and second 
hundred of die first and second day's program 
and in the first hundred of the third and fourth 
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day's program. Division of moneys by high 
guns. * 

The Preliminary will be one hundred targets, 
unknown angles, with the handicaps ranging 
from sixteen to twenty-three yards, high guns. 
The added money will be $[50,00 the number 
of moneys into which the purse will be divided 
to lx* determined by the number of entries. 
The entrance fee of $10.00 includes targets. 
The Handicap is arranged on the same plan as 
the Preliminary, the entrance fee $20.00. The 
trophies include splendid sterling cups to the 
winners of both the Handicap and the Prelimi¬ 
nary, a high average gold medal to the leader in 
the regular sixteen yard events (600 targets), 
silver medals for second and third and a gold 
medal for the leader in the entire program of 
eight hundred targets. The professionals will 
shoot for a trophy to be awarded for the high 
average in the sixteen-yard events, contesting 
otherwise, only for the price of targets, and 
being handicapped on the same basis as the 
amateurs. The Pinehurst Gun Club will posi¬ 
tively add $500.00 (and if there are fifty entries 
$400.00, and for every ten entries above fifty 
an additional $50.00 to be divided pro rata 
among the amateurs who shoot in all regular 
events (the two handicaps not included) scheduled 
for the four days of the tournament, and fail to 
win the amount of their entrance money in these 
events. In no case, however, will more than 
the total amount of this entrance money (less 
price of targets) be paid a contestant. 

An extra entrance fee of Si .00 per day will be 
charged each amateur who shoots in one or more 
events any day. This $1.00 per day plus the 
“added money,” will lx divided pro rata among 
the amateurs. For example, if seventy-five 
contestants shoot each day in one or more regu¬ 
lar events, the “added money” would at least 
be $500.0 and with the $1.00 per day which is 
charged each contestant, there would be a 
grand total of $800,00 for the four clays, which 
would be divided pro rata among the amateurs 
who shoot in all the regular scheduled events 
and fail to win the amount of their entrance 


money. It must be remembered, however, 
that no contestant will be paid more than the 
total amount of his entrance money, less the 
price of targets. 

It is confidently believed that this purse will 
amount to a sum sufficient to cover the losses 
of those who shoot in all regular events, based 
on an entrance fee of $64.00 for the four days, 
less the price of targets ($12.00). Thus a con- 
testam can compete in all regular events of the 
tournament, and should he prove to be out of 
form and not shoot up to expectations, his four 
days sport would cost him the price of targets 
only. 

While contestants are not guaranteed the total 
amount of their entrance money, it is reasonable 
to believe that they will receive it, as statistical 
data in connection with tournaments conducted 
under this system, shows that this purse in each 
instance was sufficient to cover the losses of 
those who shot in all scheduled events, and 
frequently there has been quite a surplus. In 
case of a surplus after the combined losses 
have been paid, it will be divided among the 
high gun amateurs who have shot in all regular 
scheduled events which briefly summarized, 
creates three places for each $50.00 or fraction 
thereof, up to $500.00. While dates are set for 
Wednesday, Thusday. Friday and Saturday, 
January uS, 19, 20 and 21 1 the Preliminary and 
Handicap on the closing days, the event will 
round out the full week, many shooters assem¬ 
bling as early as the week previous. Other events 
on the season’s schedule include hundred-target 
handicap tournaments for sterling cups to be 
held weekly from January 30 to March 27, 
inclusive. For the four best scores made in 
these events, the winner to have shot at not less 
than eight hundred targets, a gold medal will 
be awarded. In addition the program will 
include numerous invitation shoots for contrib¬ 
uted cups and on the firing line throughout 
the season, will be found those who have 
assembled here annually for many years; a 
group in which good fellowship reigns su¬ 
preme. 





Answers to Correspondents 


DEPRECATES PERSONALITIES 

Editor Gun Department: So long as no 
good can possibly come from the free and indis¬ 
criminate use of personalities in articles relating 
to guns and gunning, wouldn't it be a good plan 
to stop the practice so far as one magazine is 
concerned? And isn't the surest way to stop 
the publication of articles teeming with person¬ 
alities—articles in every other way very excellent 
and interesting—to throw them into the waste 
basket, or to return them to the writers for 
revision? Is it not just a little inconsistent to 
publish some of the letters appearing in the Gun 
Department beneath the statement that “under 
no circumstances will personalities ever be 
permitted?” Or have F the wrong idea of the 
definition of “personalities?. I find it quite im¬ 
practicable to try to Hve in camp without the 
“Outer's book,” and as T am in camp twelve 
months of the year, you can form an estimate 
of my opinion of the magazine. It seems ^to 
fill the bill as does no other paper with which 
I am acquainted, because it tells the things I 
want to know about guns and what may be 
expected of them; but all the lime I cannot help 
wishing that those worthy gentlemen who seem 
to have such a well developed grouch at each 
other, might retire to some lonely spot with their 
favorite rifles, be they either bolt or lever action, 
and if either lived to write of it, we might believe 
that he had the better gun. And should 
any other, who may have been led to invest 
good American dollars in a foreign gun catalog 
feel so inclined, he might also appear upon the 
scene with an autoloading rifle, and “have at” 
the base villain who persuaded 1dm to jar loose 
from his hard earned coin. Thus might these 
personal questions be settled and the public be 
relieved from reading page after page bristling 
with evidences of bitter jealousy. 

Cannot thc^gun question be discussed in a 
gentlemanly manner? Or must those most con¬ 
versant with the performances of firearms 
descend to the schoolboy and back-alley methods 
of condemning each other by name, because 
their ideas do not coincide? 

The most of us desire to be informed concern¬ 
ing guns; and none but the few taking part in a 
controversy cares a hang what one's opinion of 
another is, so long as he keeps it to himself 

T1 a man can kill a running jack-rabbit at 
three hundred and fifty yards with a bullet fromjjjjf 
.22 short cartridge we are glad to hear of it, andE 


to know his name; for it is a name worth remem¬ 
bering in connection with a noteworthy feat; 
and if another can kill an antelope at each alter¬ 
nate shot at whatever the distance may happen 
to have been, he has reason to !>e proud; and it 
seems to me that those of us who have not been 
able to duplicate these shots should get busy and 
practice thirty or forty years at least, before 
nominating these experts "for high honors in the 
-Annanias club. 

Because con minitors persist In including 
undesirable references in their communications 
is no reason why a long-suffering public should 
be burdened with the personal woes of a few 
jealous souls. 

Let us have peace even though we must light 
for it. Yours truly, 

ORRIN E, STANLEY, 

[Judging from some of the letters received 
by the gun department of late, the sentiments 
as expressed by Mr. Stanley will find ready 
endorsement by many of our readers, it is 
possible that we have not edited some of the 
manuscript submitted, as closely as would be 
consistent with our rule governing the use of 
personalities. It has been our policy to allow 
contributors a free hand in the handling of con¬ 
troversial subjects* trusting to their good judg¬ 
ment to keep well within the rules of debate. 
It may be true that the language sometimes 
chosen to construct a telling sentence might be 
slightly modified, but we believe most of our 
able contributors, however sharp their ex¬ 
changes, are close personal friends. The 
genuine gun crank is ever a forceful man and 
a man of strong convictions, otherwise his 
surplus energy might be expended at Ling pong 
or tiddkdy winks, ft is barely possible, however, 
that the contest of wits is more interesting to 
the principals than instructive to the audience. 
In any event we believe that the purpose of a 
first class gun and ammunition department and 
the interests of most of our readers may best 
be served by eliminating, so far as possible, 
all personal allusions of an uncomplimentary 
nature, and it has been our aim to keep our 
pages free from them, but we have som difli* 
cullies-to content with, as is illustrated by a 
recent incident. Knowing a certain critic to : 
be a very warm friend of the writer he was j 
lampooning, and taking his comments to be 
good natured pleasantries, we printed his letter. 
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Immediately there was a loud protest, not from 
the gentleman attacked, but from others on his 
side of the controversy, who look the comments 
seriously and charged us with violating our rule, 
being unfair, partial, etc. It is not easy to tell 
where to draw the line.—R. A, K.] 

A SUGGESTED COMPARISON 

Editor Gun Department; I have read 
with interest the articles in the gun and ammuni¬ 
tion department by and concerning the shooting 
of the Topperweins, particularly the revolver 
shooting of Mr. Topperwein. and I feel moved 
to ask that you publish the best scores made 
by Mr. Topperwein on the Standard American 
target at the ranges of 20 and 50 yards, these 
being the standard ranges, and for comparison 
publish the twenty best scores made in the 
last match of the United States Revolver Asso¬ 
ciation, 

If by any means in reply to this you should 
state that Mr. Topperwein does not shoot on 
the Standard American target at the 20 and 50 
yard ranges I wish you would state why he does 
not do so in order that his skill may be compared 
with that of other marksmen. 

The Standard American target at the twenty 
yard and fifty-yard ranges constitutes the recog- 
ized test of marksmanship with pistol and 
revolver and a test of Mr. Topperweirvs skill 
under these circumstances would enable us to 
give him exactly the credit which is his due, since 
if he is really an expert revolver shot he will 
have no diffi culty in shooting into the bullseye 
of a target over a measured range as well as 
performing some of the feats which we see 
ad vert i sed. You rs t ru I y, 

CHAS. NEWTON. 

[I feel that it would be as unfair to ask Mr. 
Topperwein to match his skill as a pistol shot 
at flying objects, against the skill of a man 
equally expert with the pistol, but who shoots 
at stationary targets only, as it would to ask 
the latter to duplicate some of Mr Topperwein’5 
truly marvelous stunts, I do not know whether 
Mr. Topperwein practices regularly at the 
distances specified on the Standard American 
target. If he does not, I presume it is for the 
same reason that the members of the United 
Slates Revolver Association do not practice Mr. 
r Popperwei n*s style of shootlng. If you had 
suggested a comparison of the results of a mixed 
programme, in which each style of shooting and 
each exponent of his particular style would be 
represented by an equal number of shots, I am 
of the opinion that Mr. Topperwem's score 
would not suffer much by comparison, 

I cannot quite accept, without challenge, 
your statement that “the Standard American 
target at the 20 and 50-yard ranges constitutes 


the recognized test of marksmanship with pistol 
and revolver.” To me it would seem that the 
methods of pistol and revolver shooting, as at 
present conducted, is more in the nature of a 
lest of the perfection of arms and ammunition, 
the refinements of sights and lock mechanism, 
and an excellent training in patience for the 
marksman and spectators. The specified dis¬ 
tance and fixed paper target are excellent appli¬ 
ances for the beginner, faul no one may hope 
to become a skillful pistol or revolver shot 
within the natural, unlimited field, of these 
fascinating arms, who limits his practice to 
stationary targets only. 

The one hand gun owes its existence at the 
present lime to its portability, compactness 
and mobility, all of which con tribute to the 
facility with which it can be trained in any direc¬ 
tion. This in itself is suggestive of its mission 
as a firearm and in no way relegates it to the 
Schuetzen department of one hand gun users. 
The military authorities evidently do not share 
your views in regard to what constitutes a test of 
practical marksmanship with the revolver, as 
the trooper's figure of merit is based on his 
performance at quick fire, timed fire and fire at 
moving and disappearing targets, as well as at 
fixed targets and ranges. If the ultimate object 
of pistol shooting were merely to punch boles 
in a sheet of paper for pastime. Mr Topper¬ 
wein would soon find his occupation gone, as 
his is not the better method for that purpose. 
When, however, the object is to acquire an 
intimate knowledge of the possibilities and the 
complete mastery of the short gun for offense 
and defense, my own experience prompts me 
to say that the target shooters method leave 
much to be desired. Assuming that Mr 
Topperwein has specialized in his line, and has 
never practiced under the United States Revolver 
Association’s methods or rules, I cannot see 
how, to do so, would affect his standing as a 
revolver shot in his own line, even if he should 
make a poor showing at the Standard American. 
I do not understand why the Standard American 
target at 20 and 50 yards should be made the 
arbitrary test of any man's skill with a six- 
shooter, when that style of shooting is but one 
of the many that may be practiced, and consider¬ 
ing the nature and purpose of the arm, it is the 
least practical of any that has yet been devised 
to bring out the latent possibilities of both 
marksman and weapon. 

The Schuetzen method of our German 
brethren would never make a rifleman as the 
term is understood, and the most helpless thing 
imaginable, on a game trail, is the man who 
has practiced with his rifle at fixed targets 
exclusively* trying to keep his score safely in the 
go's. To give each class of shooters the credit 
which is their due. I would suggest that a speci¬ 
fied number of shots in each department of pistol 
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shoot ibg be made a condition of the test and leL 
the best man win. in this I would not include 
freak shooting, or shooting that would require 
a competitor to become a contortionist or to 
assume a strained or undignified position; but 
only such pistol work as a man would be railed 
on to do in the various emergencies* which in the 
lives of the civil officer, the soldier, the citizen 
and the sportsman, makes the one hand gun 
the favored weapon. 

The Inited States Revolver Association has 
done much to popularize the sport of pistol 
shooting, but not more than such able exponents 
of the art as, The Topperweins and Captain 
Hardy. I appreciate your desire for knowledge 
as to the comparative skill of amateur and pro¬ 
fessional pistol shots, but if such a comparison 
is to be made, it should be conclusive. To 
compare scores shot on different days under v ary - 
ing cond i t ions wou 1 d deeide nothing. Mos of t he 
TopperWeins’ shooting is done out in the open, 
under such weather conditions as may prevail 
at the time, f am not sure that many of the 
world-beating 20 and 50-yard records are made 
under similar conditions, A world's record 
should mean something definite, not merely a 
person's ability to pul a specified number of 
shots in a circle of given diameter under the 
most favorable conditions. I believe Mr. 
Top per we in to be without an equal in his line 
and it is but fair to him to say that his con cep 
tion of what should constitute a champion is 
such that he persistently refuses to permit the 
title to be used in connection with his name 
R. A. R.] 

WANTS A ROUND BARREL 

Editor Gun Department: I am a reader 
ol your Wok and can say it comes next to the 
“Good Big Book” with me, but I doubt that 
any of the boys in Moses' time could have 
appreciated an Outer’s Book for it might have 
put the blink on that Jonah story and all about 
that big whale m comparison to the big ones 
that get away nowadays. Well, sir, all fooling 
aside, it’s a question 1 want to ask and if you 
can answer ii T which no doubt you can, you will 
help to satisfy the minds of a few men who 
shoot a little with .22 caliber rifles. The ques¬ 
tion is: Why don’t llie Winchester people 
make a .23 W, R. F, ritie with a round barrel? 
They make a .25 20 and also a .22 in the cheaper 
grade but no .22 \V. R, F* Say! do you know 
ihat a ,22 W. R. F. Winchester rifle and that a 
new .22 W. R. F. Colt revolver are the two guns 
that put more sport into the shooting game for 
me than any other combination you can mention? 
The Winchester people ought to be urged to 
put on the round barrel in this caliber. It’s 
neater wont shine up on the edges, besides the 
expansion is more uniform when its barrel 


becomes hot from rapid shooting, 1 shoot their 
,25 -20 considerable and heating of the barrel 
don’t make any difference, but in my ,22 it does 
and I lay it to the octagon barrel, I would like 
to hear from other shooters through your paper. 
In the meantime I will pray for that round 
barrel and the rest of the brothers who shoot 
and like it know why that hunk of iron can't 
be made round instead of about six ebrnercd. 
Very truly yours, E. F. 5 , 

T\ S —f am a Badger too, BY GOSH! : 

[We cannot say definitely why the Winchester 
Model 1890 is made with octagon barrel only, 
white the Model 1906, almost identical except 
in weight and dimensions, is made with a round 
barrel. 1 lie Model 1890 with 24 inch octagon 
barrel weighs from 5} to 6 pounds according to 
the density of the wood; this is somewhat heavier 
than the same arm would be with a round 
barrel of equal length, and is a desirable weight 
for the expert and snap shot, a class of shooters 
with whom the arm is a great favorite. The 
octagon barrel was formerly the choice of most 
riflemen anti is still preferred by many on 
account of its conceded beauty. This is 
probably one ol the Reasons for its original adop¬ 
tion. To change to a round barrel would 
involve some expense for new milling machinery, 
which might not be warranted by the possibly 
limited demand. It Is generally understood 
that the octagon is the more expensive to make. 
The objections urged against the octagon barrel 
are more noticeable in arms of larger caliber 
and those taking high power smokeless loads 
that develop great heal. Reflected light or 
heat radiating from the polished corners of a 
rifle barrel is always a source of annoyance to a 
marksman, but in an arm as small in caliber 
and of as low power as our common .22 caliber, 
we think the vagaries of expansion caused by 
varying thicknesses of the octagon barrel might 
be considered negligible. R. A K ] 

LOADS FOR BIRD SHOOTING 

Editor Gun Department: I'have just 
purchaesd a Parker Extractor gun, 12-gauge, 
left barrel full choke, right barrel modified 
choke. 1 intend to use this gun for ducks and 
upland birds. Are the bores m this case a good 
selection? 

I have done very little shooting and would 
like you to advise me what size shot to use for 
ducks and what size for game birds on land. 
What is the effect on guns of smokeless pow T der 
and black powder? Which is the best to use? 
What is meant by a pattern? Thanking you in 
advance for your advise in the matter I am. 
Yours, READER. 

| You could not have made a wiser selection 
of a gun for the service which you have outlined. 
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The Parker is one of America's favorite high 
grade guns, anti has long been recognized as a 
standard of excellence in the hunting held and 
at the trap* Had you been a veteran game or 
trap shot, your choice of gauge and bore for 
a general service arm would be just what you 
have selected, the right barrel, a cylinder bore, 
or modified choke (the latter preferred) “for 
the rise,” for grouse, quail, snipe, etc., and the 
left a full choke for long shots at the game just 
named, and for water fowl shooting, the trap 
and for any service requiring a powerfully driven 
load and a close pattern. For all small feathered 
game, such as quail, snipe, etc. T a close pattern 
is required. A suitable load for this game 
would be i} of No. 8, 9, or 10 shot. For ruffled 
grouse the same weight of No, 7 or 7 k shot is 
generally used, and for fast flying water-fowl, 
such as ducks of different varieties, No. 5 or 6 
shot is recommended. A good fast load for 
ducks is 26 or 28 grains of Ballisrile, or Infallible 
(dense powder), or its equivalent—to 34 
drams of bulk powder—in a Winchester Leader 
or U. M. C. Arrow' shell, and an ounce, or an 
ounce and an eighth, of No, 6 chilled shot. 
The object in using a heavy charge of powder 
and a light load of shot is to gain velocity and 
penetration, and thereby reduce the long lead 
so necessary with slower loads. This method 
holds good with any kind of game, but with 
birds of erratic flight, like the snipe and wood¬ 
cock, there is a compensating advantage in a 
wide dense pattern within certain limits. When 
using smokeless powder, the loads may be 
slightly accelerated by using hard wadding, but 
lit will give you a slightly more open and less 
even distribution of the pattern when used with 
flense powder. Smokeless powder is preferable 
inder all conditions, 

Each arm has certain little peculiarities of its 
>wn and to get the liest possible results it is well 
o experiment with different loads of powder, 
Izcs of shot, and systems of wadding, By 
argeting each load and carefully noting the 
lumber of pellets in a 30-inch circle at a range 
f 40yards, the distribution and the penetration 
f the shot, one can soon determine which loads 
Ill give the liest results for the service required, 
"lie effect of either black or smokeless powders 
- not detrimental to the barrels while in actual 
sc. but no arm should lie allowed to stand 
ver night without being thoroughly cleaned and 
lied inside and outside. Be careful to remove 
II lead and other accumulations. Rub until 
■arm to gel all moisture out of the metal, oil 
10roughly, place in case or cabinet and examine 
t least once a week when not in use.—R. A. BL] 

THE 32 SHORT COLT 

Editor Gin Department: Please tell me 
that the bullet of the .32 short Colt cartridge 


calibrates. 1 would like io use it in a .32-40 
Winchester barrel with a reduced load of powder. 
If they can be used in my barrel 1 could buy the 
bullets from the Winchester Company almost as 
cheaply as I could make them. Respectfully, 

W. B. 

[The bulleL as used in the .32 short Colt 
cartridge is an outside lubricated bullet, 1( 
weighs So grains as loaded by the Winchester 
Company and has three diameters, one for the 
mouth of the shell and one for the barrel. The 
correct diameter of bullets for the .32^40 rifles 
is -319- Whether you could use bullets of Jess 
diameter would depend on the temper of the 
bullet and the charge of powder used. If the 
latter Is'heavy enough to upset the bullet to fill 
the grooves, good work may be done with sub- 
caliber bullets. As the bores of rifles Intended 
for use with black powder ami lead bullets will 
sometimes vary several thousands of an inch, 1 
would suggest that you push bullets of different 
sizes through your rifle, from the breech if 
possible, and select one that will fit to the 
bottom of the grooves. This will ensure you 
good results if your powder charge is right. 

1 would advise the use of a square base, 
groove diameter bullet when they are to lx" driven 
by reduced charges of powder, 1 cannot give 
you the exact diameter of the .32 short Coll as 
they vary somewhat according to the ideas of 
different makers. The bullets and shells vary 
from the original rim fire outside lubricated 
only in being central tire and inside lubricated. 
To make the Inside lubricated builds of this 
Class, take the rifling of a barrel that is as large 
as the outside diameter of the shell, the base of 
the bullet is cast hollow so that it will upset 
easily. I believe the Colt ,32 short bullet is 
smaller than the Winchester .32 20, which 
calibrates 311. I think the 98-gram bullet with 
square base, measuring .319 will give you a 
satisfactory performance,—R. A. K,] 

AN OLD SMITH & WESSON 

Editor Gun* Department: T have among 
my collection of revolvers and pistols an old 
Smith & Wesson .22 caliber, 7-shot s'ngle action 
pistol, which T unearthed in the junk pile of a 
friend a few days ago. lam unable to determine 
the model of same. Possibly, by giving you 
some idea as to its appearance, you could 
furnish that information. 

A curious feature about the weapon is that 
the main frame is highly nickel plated, while the 
barrel and cylinder are of a dull brown color, 
evidently being at one rim blued finish, although 
a thin coating of rust now obscures that color. 
The method of loading the weapon is exactly 
opposite to that employed on the other Smith & 
Wesson revolvers such as models 1SS0 and 1891, as 
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instead of the barrel breaking downward with the 
cylinder attached thereto, as in the case of the 
said models, il tips upward, leaving the cylinder 
attached to the main frame, the barrel catch 
being situated on the lower left hand comer of 
the frame, while the hinge is in the upper left 
hand corner. The cylinder is very smalt, being 
only fifteen-sixteenths inch in diameter and the 
same length as a .22 short cartridge. The 
distance between the inner wall of the cartridge 
chamber and the exterior of the cylinder is 
exceedingly small, in fact, being only one-thirty- 
seconds inch in width, and 1 would have some 
hesitation in shooting smokeless powder in it. 

I am unable to locate the stop for the cylinder, 
although a stop notch adorns that important 
body. The grip is of wood, and is exceptionally 
comfortable for so small a weapon. It is of the 
square butt design and is patterned after the 
grip of the Smith & Wesson model 1905. The 
trigger guard is conspicuous by its absence, 
and the trigger is similar to the one on model 
1880. The barrel is also similar to the one on 
that weapon, and is 3} inches in lengih* This 
is very finely rifled, being .003 inch deep and 
.11S inch wide. The weapon is evidently 
intended to lie used as a target pistol, being 
equipped with a rear sight capable of being 
elevated up to the extreme range of the cartridge, 
but the barrel is hardly lung enough to give 
good results for more than 50 yards. The front 
sight is the regular standard, used on all revolvers. 
There is a very close connection between the 
cylinder and barrel, but owing to the absence 
of any slop to arrest the momentum of the 
cylinder at the moment of discharge, a slight 
inaccuracy Is liable to result, caused by shaved 
bullets. However, the alignment is nearly 
perfect, and I do not think there will be any 
trouble on that score. 

I have not as yet used the weapon, as the 
barrel and cylinder are somewhat rusted. I 
intend to lit an ivory bead over the front sight, 
and otherwise improve the arm, and will advise 
you later as to its shooting qualities. Yours 
very respectfully, W. J ERICKSEM, 

[F cannot at present give you the date of issue, 
but hope to be able to do so soon, t have a 
duplicate of the one in your possession, but it 
bears no date that 1 can discover. However, 1 
remember that this type of revolver was quite 
common from 35 to 3S years ago. The frame 
is of composition, or gun me tab which was 
commonly used for that purpose in earlier days. 
Notable instances of this were the “Volcanic 
Rifle and pistol which was II. Smith & D, B, 
Wesson’s patent (the forerunner of the Win¬ 
chester), the Henry rifle, Warner's IT L. Carbine 
and several types of derringers and pistols* I 
have a solid frame revolver marked “Eagle 
Arms Co j New York, 1 ' about 30 caliber, and 


another evidently the same patent marked 
Lanris or Plant's Mfg. Co.* New Haven, Conn., 
on the rib and Marvvin & Bray, New York, on 
the side of the barrel. Both arms lake copper 
cartridges and are loaded from the forward end 
of the cylinder* The empty shells are ejected 
one at the time by means of a little rod that 
works;in a slotted groove at the rear of and 
through the recoil shoulder. The larger weapon 
is about .40 caliber; both arms have the side 
protected trigger, old gun-metal frames and 
square butt, rosewood handles, and in general 
outline and finish would correspond with your 
description of the little .23 caliber S. & W. 

The stop for the cylinder in your little found¬ 
ling is located under and attached to the rear 
sight* You will notice a small hump, or nose, 
on the upper square of the hammer. „ The sole 
function of this nose is to lift the sight base as 
the hammer is cocked. With the lifting of the 
sight base, the bolt or cylinder stop is withdrawn 
and as the hammer reaches full cock, the sight 
base with bolt attached, actuated by a flat spring 
underneath, springs back into place and again 
locks the cylinder in position for firing* As the 
hammer falls the nose of the hammer does not 
unlock the cylinder* This b arranged for by 
a split spring which permits the nose of the 
hammer to pass between its points, leaving the 
sight in position and the cylinder locked until 
after the discharge. 

It is possible that owing to the age and ad¬ 
ventures of your new acquisition the bolt spring 
may be rusted through and does not police the 
bolt to engage Lhe locking notch, and for this 
reason you have failed to note its plan of con¬ 
struction * You can easily dismount that part 
of the mechanism by driving out the first frie * 
tion pin to the rear of the hinge screw. The 
latter does not engage the sight base, owing to 
the dual duties of the rear sight. I do not 
think it was intended for vertical adjustment. 
The study of old arms is 10 me a most agree¬ 
able and fascinating pastime, and as you have? 
a collection, T would be pleased to exchange 
ideas with you with the object of mutual benefit 
Your description of the little .22 S. & W. h 
excellent and exhaustive.—R. A* K.] 


ANENT REVOLVER SHOOTING 

Editor Gun Department: Do you think . 
.45 caliber revolver can l>e used as well at 3 1 
yards as a .22 caliber revolver with say a five o 
six-inch barrel, at the same distance for targe 
use or wing shooting? 

Is it all in practice or is it the strength o 
the wrist that keeps a .45 caliber from jumping 

I can hit a half dollar a l 20 paces (abou 
forty-five feet) with a 1902 model Smith & 
Wesson 3I -inch barrel but cannot hit anythin; 
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Taller than a 12-inch square with a single 
tion Army Colt stamped "Coil's Frontier/ 
the same distance. 1 cannot do anything 
| ith a , 2 5 caliber automatic. It just seems to 
mp away from me. Yours, A. E. C. 

[I believe the average man will be able to do 
‘iter shooting at pistol ranges with the .22 
liber revolver or pistol than with the .44 or 
5 caliber revolver, with standard lengths of 
irreL Fine target work at any range, is not 
1 he expected with any arm having a barrel of 
iss length than your model 1902 Smith & 
Wesson. This is one of the reasons why you 
bn not get better results with your -25 caliber 
futomatic pistol. The weapon is too short to 
live you a good sighting plane, and too light to 
liold steadily while aiming, and although fair 
shootings may be done with it at from 15 to 20 
yards, it is not adapted to target or wing shooting, 
When shooting a large caliber pistol or revolver 
like the .45 caliber Colt revolver, or the .50 
caliber Remington pistol, the arm should be 
held with a degree of firmness sufficient to pre¬ 
vent it from jumping out of the hand, more 
than this will impart a tremor to the weapon, 
and the heavy recoil will soon disable the wrist 
of the gun is gripped too tightly. If properly 
held, the largest hand arms in use may be shot 
indefinitely, with satisfactory accuracy, and 
without discomfort. If perfectly sighted and 
properly held, the Colt .44 Frontier or .45 Army, 
will place their shots in a 3-inch circle at 50 
yards. There is a distinct advantage in shooting 
arms of less weight and lighter caliber ai target 
or wing practice, if your practice is to be pro¬ 
longed. Practice alone will not make you an 
expert, nor is great physical strength required. 
Select an arm adapted to the kind of shooting 
you will indulge in most. Study cause and 
effect, practice frequently rather than too long 
at one time, and vou will soon master the game. 
— R. A. K.] 

RIFLES FOR SMALL GAME 

Editor Gun Department: I am going to 
purchase a .22 caliber repeating rifle for hunting 
purposes. Which rifle do you think is best 
suited for shooting rabbiand hares at from 
100 to 150 yards? ^Tiat do you think about a 
Model 1890 Winchester, caliber .22, Winchester 
rim fire? What of a ,22 Winchester Automatic? 
Is it accurate at 150 yards? What of a Marlin 
model 1*897, 22 caliber lever action? Could 
they be used with a Lyman or Marble rear 
peep sight. Which rifle do you recommend me 
as the most strong and accurate? Very truly 
yours, E. R. B, 

[I would unhesitatingly recommend the 
model 1890 .22 caliber rifle, taking the .22 caliber 
Winchester rim fire cartridge for your purpose. 


The arm is simple and durable and not likely 
to break down or get out of order, and the 
cartridge is especially adapted to the small game 
which abounds in your country. Il would be 
admirable for rabbits, hares, wil'd turkey, 
Cocha Javelina, doves, quail, and one need not 
hesitate to take a well aimed shot at your little 
spotted tiger, or mountain lion with this powerful 
and rapid shooting little arm. The Winchester 
.22 automatic rifle is also adapted to your coun¬ 
try, but I would recommend the model 1S90 
with cartridge named as preferable on account 
of the stronger cartridge and being the more 
reliable under the conditions that prevail in 
Sonora. The .22 automatic is accurate, but 
not as strong a shooter, especially at 150 to 
200 yards. 

The model 1897 Marlin takes the common .22 
short, .22 long and .22 long rifle cartridges, 
none of which are as powerful or have so long 
range as the .22 W. R. F. All the rifles named 
can be fitted with Lyman or Marble rear peep 
sights, and ivory bead or gold bead front sights. 
The cartridges compare in range and penetra¬ 
tion as follows; 

The .22 W. R. F. has a range for accuracy up 
to 200 yards, weight of bullet 45 grains, muzzle 
energy 107 foot pounds, Initial velocity 1036foot 
seconds, penetration seven pine boards | of an 
inch thick. The ,22 automatic is identical in 
performance, but has one inch less penetration. 
The ,22 long rifle cartridge, which is the heaviest 
handled by the model 1S97 Marlin,has the same 
range, carries a 40 grain bullet and has a pene¬ 
tration of but five | -inch pine boards, 1 hunted 
in Sonora in 1905 in the vicinity of the Sonora 
River, and with my experience, my choice for 
a .22 caliber rifle, considering the game to be 
had, the climatic and other conditions, would be 
the Model 1890 Winchester, the .22 W. R* F, 
cartridge. — R. A. K,] 


.41 CALIBER COLT 

Editor Gun Department: I have lately 
started to take the Outer's Book, I like it very 
much and find a great deal of enjoyment in 
reading the Gun Department, 1 have a fine 
Colt .32 automatic, a present to me when there 
were comparatively few of them made, in fact, 
one of the first: No. 447, H, W, R. in the 
October number wants to hear from owners of 
.41 calibers, I have a .41 single action Colt, 
5^-inch barrel, with a fine pair of pearl stocks, 
that I have carried for twenty-three years. 
I i has been in all of the southwestern states, and 
will stop a coyote on the run at 150 yards and 
it never has failed me yet. I would not trade 
it For the best double action gun on the market 
today. Two hundred grains of lead will stop 
a great deal, if put in the right spot. 

A. H. IL 
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The Metamorphosis of the New 

Springfield 
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A LSO Colby evolved a wiki and wierd scheme 
to do away with the flag shaped safety-lock 
thumb-piece and to make the safety of the 
shotgun “push-over 1 ? type but the necessity for 
camming back the firing pin against the pressure 
of the already compressed main spring prevented 
any departure from the accepted type as used 
on New Springfield, Maust r and Mannlicher 
rifles. 

It being our first attempt and the ideas refus¬ 
ing to come in coveys like quail, but stringing in 
day by day as the rifles were made, the last rifles 
had points of value, not to be found in the first. 
Being somewhat wise in my generation and 
recollecting that if you must pioneer, the nearer 
you are to the tail of the procession, the more 
you will profit by the experience of those ahead, 

I cheerfully assigned to my rifle the ro!e of 
pigtail and quarreled not with those who wished 
to be first. 

The sights used were ahead of the stock 
variety, which are made with deep notches into 
which the pointer clicks anti preventing anv 
fine adjustment, but they were not entirely 
satisfactory, We had the Lyman people gradu 
ate the slide into r-50 inch parts, leaving off the 
notches, but the lines were hard to read and 
the fifth lines not being whitened, hurried adjust- 
nients were hard to make. Finally an arms 
accessory company evolved for the writer a 
sight on the Lyman lines, made heavier and 
with a screw running vertically through the 
elevation slide and having a knurled head on 


the top. By turning this the slide moves up 
down for fine adjustments. By pressing 
button on the side of tfu sight the slide is 
leased from the screw adjustment and mo 
freely in the fingers for quick adjustment, 
took but a little figuring a. to inter-sight distan 
pitch of the thread of this screw and graduate 
ol the elevating slide to nike this a fine micro 
eter rear (Sight with each degree on the grat 
ated head of the screw tqual to one inch 
each hundred yards. Uifortunately there 
but one in existence and tua t goes to Africa w 
White's partner. 

For the forward end of the gun the wri 
could find nothing finer than small sized Shea 
beads. 

finally the first rifle wis turned out, rea 
to ship to the Honorable Mr. White in respor 
to his hebdomadal inquiries as to * 4 When is tf 
gun coming? 11 We gazed at it pawed Over 
tried lls balance and fit and were satisfied— 
nearly as cranks can be. The rifle balanc 
just under the extractor collar on the bolt \vh 
it is closed. This means jist half an inch 
the rear of the junction of the bolt and l 
receiver and 4 4 inches from the trigger guar 
In other words, a shotguV balance. Whitt 
bolt handle was covered wth leather by 
expert saddle maker on the prescription of 
certain galoot in Minneapolis* hut it came < 
about the third day White bad. it and look* 
sloppy besides in spite of its nm fitting, 'll 
other rifles had this part checked 
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TOP VIEW Of MR, CROSSMAN’S RIFLE, BARREL REBLUED 
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k The rifles turned out unexpectedly heavy f 

after the figuring had shown that they should 
weigh 7 1 pounds* We did not take into eon- 
idem lion lire heavy walnut vised and the full 
stocks with their cheek pieces. White's ride 
weighs about 8 pounds, not too much for com¬ 
fortable shooting with the powerful 1906 car¬ 
tridge or for tugging in the woods or on com¬ 
paratively level country, but too heavy for 
packing over high mountains where perhaps a 
canteen and pack are added and the going is 


The next sporter Springfield will have its 
barrel turned down to more of the dimensions 
of the Sauer-Mauser, its stock will be thinned 
down a trifle and the cheek piece left off. This 
will bring its weight to about 7J or ;£ pounds, 
nearer right for a rifle devoted to the game 
trail alone. 

About the time the first rifle was finished, 
along came a letter from Lieut. Townsend 
Whelen, telling of his own rifle just finished for 
him after about six month’s work. His rifle is 
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dangerous even to one unencumbered. The 
writer, having just returned from a pasear over 
the steepest and rockiest range of mountains he 
has ever seen and being accompanied by the 
Sporter Springfield, is of the opinion that for 
such work a rifle weighing not over 7 pounds is 
indicated. A pack of 15 pounds consisting of 
an 8 pound rifle, a pound of cartridges, a four- 
pound canteen of water and a two-pound 
camera is not excessive on good ground or where 
the thermometer stays below too but neither of 
the latter stipulations held true in this case. 


much like ours, having the same form of cheek 
piece and fine walnut stock but having a wooden 
hand guard over the bare spot on the barrel. 
This solution is good but we were unable to 
work out a satisfactory method of attaching this 
hand guard without using bands and iL also 
looked to us as though the rifle would lose in 
its graceful appearance with this addition. 
Lieut, Whelen being about a size larger than 
Jim Jeffries, 6 feet 2 inches, and broad in pro¬ 
portion. his stock measured 14k inches long and 
dropped 3} inches at the heel* 
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He also had his rilk chaml>ered for the 1903 
cartridge, in which I cannot agree with him in 
view of the good work the sharp point has done 
<m game and the ease of using the 220 grain 
bullet in the 1906 case if a sharp point bullet is 
looked upon with suspicion. 

The butt plate on his rifle is like that on my 
own, which he says is the finest he has ever 
seen. He also uses patent sling fasteners, 
similar to those on the Winchester Model of 
189 5 musket, made with patent snap fasteners. 
The Lieutenant pronounces his ride the finest 
arm he has ever laid eyes upon—which means 
that it must be some good gun. 

Lieut. Wheten’s letter also solved the sling 
problem for us in a mighty satisfactory manner. 
The start is a piece of leather about 63 inches 
long and 1 inch wide, of good pliable stock, 
similar to the “Rembach" of Abercrombie & 
Fitch. One end is passed up through the upper 
swivel, dressed side toward the ride, then this 
end is carried downward again and laced to the 
main strap to form the arm loop for firing. 
This must be adjusted for the individual before 
lacing up the end. The loop formed at the 
tipper swivel is also laced together, short latigo 
lacing being used in both cases. 

The lower end of the strap, below the loop, 
is passed through the lower swivel, dressed side 
toward the rifle, and then brought up and hooked 
into the outer side of the loop. A small brass 
hook with two daws can be easily made by a 
brass worker, and this riveted on to the lower 
end of the strap. Two claws must be used, 
else the strap will pivot on the single daw and 
hang out of line. 

Holes are punched along the loop's outer 
side for this hook, one for the taut or parade 
position and various ones for the adjustment of 
the sling for carrying the rifle over the shoulder 
or the back, For firing either off-hand or 
prone with the aid of the loop, the claw is cast 
off and rehooked into the strap far enough down 
to allow the loop to l>e adjusted without entailing 
any pressure on the butt swivel. The lacings 
are to prevent marring the slock which is the 
case when metal buttons arc used, while the 
appearance is much neater. 

This is by far the best sling the writer has 
ever seen and we owe Lieut, Whelen one for 
the clever idea. 

The service rifle is equipped with a sight 
cover over the front sight to prevent it from 
feing knocked out of line. This is easily de¬ 
tached by an upward jerk. We left this on the 
rifles and arc thus protected from the breaking 
or bending out of line of the front sight by a 
chance blow or a fall Except for the quickest 
shooting it does not interfere with the catching 
of the sight and the writer uses his on the rifle 
even in skirmish or rapid fire. 


\ 

I 

l 
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For long trips, such as White is taking into 
Africa, good insurance against any possible 
trouble would be the addition of a spare extractor 
and sear spring, with perhaps a sear to the 
parts in the butt of the rifle. Not that there is 
one chance in ten thousand for these parts to 
give way but for the added feeling of security 
they afford the user. In the writer’s experience 
in the National Guard since the first issue of 
the New Springfield, he has seen but one part 
break in the hundreds of rifles under his notice. 

This is the striker—the forward end of the firing 
pin. In one case this was on a , 22 caliber 
gallery rifle where the part constantly impinged 
upon the hard steel firing pins of the sujjfpJn 
mentary chamfers. In the other the rifle h\ 
been snapped "constantly in home practice aiiS 
the part had become crystallized. This h tins 
most likely part to give way, however—if any; 
part of the simple and strong action can be said s 
to be likely to give way. 

The rifle will not show any jams that require k 
a small automobile shop to reduce and will 
travel with its lever action brother year after 
year and show fewer breakages and jams. 

Which is brought home a little strongly to the 
writer by having to lug home a new automatic 
rifle from the range, with the gun jammed 
firmly shot, a loaded cartridge in the barrel and 
the firing pin spring compressed. The possi¬ 
bility of this occurring in the mountains is one 
not comfortable to reflect upon. 

What is more, to replace a broken striker 
you could not use a single tool If you had a whole 
shop at your disposal Ten seconds will put 
the broken part in your hands and ten more 
will re-assembie the rifle with the new striker 
in place. To replace any other part, such as 
the scar or the extractor, the little Government 
2 -inch folding screw driver is sufficient for the 
first while the bare hands are enough for the 
Second part. 

In details we left oil the bolt stop, a small pin 
that projects through the bottom of the locking 
lug channel and engages in notches in the lock¬ 
ing lug as it crosses the pin. This is to prevent 
the bolt from sliding forward and covering up 
the dip slots when the rifle is feing loaded but 
it also makes the bolt a little hard to start for¬ 
ward when closing the gun. 

An improvement in the rifle would he a weaker 
magazine spring. The Sauer-Mauser is much 
weaker than that of the New Springfield, although 
there is ample strength to present the cartridges 
before the* head of the boll, and loading either 
by means of the dip or singly Is much easier. 
Another feature that adds to lhe ease of loading 
the Mauser is the thumb groove cut in the left 
receiver vail. This allows the user to press the 
cartridges from the clip clear Into the magazine 
by a straight downward push while with tfe 
Springfield, the thumb must be pulled away 
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1 rorn the wall until merely the tip 1)0ars on the 
cartridges. This groove is not rut in the Spring - 
field for the reason that the seal of the cut-off 
runs forward along the wall where this groove 
would fall. 

It might be interesting to compare the actions 
of the Springfield and the Sauer-Mauser — the 
latter typical of all the modem Mauser rifles. 

A contributor to Outer s Book slated that the 
Springfield bore very little similarity to the 
Mauser bolt and magazine. The amount of 
truth in this statement can easily be ascertained 
by comparing the two rifles side by side. 

It may lie noted parenthetically, that the 
Mauser has won out hands down over all other 


of a hollow cylinder of steel, with a lx>lt handle 
on one side, two locking lugs on its forward 
end and fitted with a collar working in a groove 
near the front end, to which is fastened the 
extractor. In this slides the firing pin, actuated 
by the main spring. The parts are assembled 
by a part called a sleeve, in which are the safety 
and the sleeve lock. 

The cartridge handling mechanism consists 
of a flat four-leaved spring, a floor plate closing 
the bottom of the magazine and a follower that 
raises the cartridges before the lx>lt. The 
military Mauser and the Springfield are precisely 
alike in magazine. The Sauer-Mauser has a 
little lever lying along the bottom of the floo r 



lacing - full size. 

Tata I length of leather si nip used in. sling, t>3 indies. Width o\ sling, tnuh. Material of slintf f Enjzlish fair toother, raltior 
ihkk, afterwards sooted in rroiisfool oil. Thongs of rawhide. Slinft swivels same its for butt snivel on Winchester Model 
Ho. .311 caliber musket. Claw taken from old Roveminenl sling arul slightly iiarrowcd by filing down base and bending together 
thr hooks. The length of the firing loop must be determined by experiment, and the total length of the leather depend? of course 
on the distance between swivels, The iulvanlnReS of the leather thong lacing instead ol daws or Iroiis buttons is thui It makes 
no noise dues not scarr the stack when prfc&sea or knocked ugainfl it, anti weighs fess. I ordered the leather for this sling from 
Abercrombie & Fitch Company, specifying :t piece fin turtles lung nnd H inch wide, am! Ova thonRs for lacing, 12 inches jang. I 
thi.ii made It up mysdfin about an hour and a half, punching the hales for the lacuiK. and riveting on the claw. Each bung 
nrlly about 7 inches of thong, the ends being tied in a single knot between the two thickness Forming die loop* Alter making 
it 1 soaked it in lira 1 h fool oil* which renders it soft, Bo&dess, waterproof, and preserves the leather. 



actions for military use, standing the constant 
manipulation in the hands of the soldier, the 
racking blows of thousands of rounds of smoke¬ 
less cartridges and the abuse which is the part 
of the military rifle, as no other action on earth 
e^er did. With practically nothing- to break 
about it, with its parts accessible without tools 
and with no jams possible that cannot be reduced 
immediately, the Mauser Model of 1900-02 is 
probably the last step forward of the hand 
actuated rifle. Its inventor has put practically 
ail his attention to the military automatic arm 
and the next step from the excellent Mauser 
will be to the automatic rifle. 

The Mauser bolt, like ihe Springfield, consists 


plate which cams back the floor plate from its 
engagement with the lip of the receiver and 
allows the cartridges within the magazine to fall 
out. In the military models of the Mauser and 
in the Springfield, an upward pressure of a 
pointed instrument like a bullet, raises the floor 
plate catch and then a backward pull draws the 
plate from its engagement with its lip. 

The bolts are practically alike. The details 
in which they differ are first, the firing pin being 
cut in two in ihe Springfield, the forward part 
being called the striker. Second, the safety lug 
on the Springfield turns down in front of the 
right curve of the receiver bridge, while on the 
Mauser it turns down into a recess cut in the 
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floor of ihc receiver just below this curved por¬ 
tion or bridge* The Springfield extractor is 
shorter, due to its bulling against the safety lug 
on the bolt and the Springfield bolt is also 
devoid of the raised rib or lug lying under the 
Mauser extractor when lhe bolt is in the closed 
position. 

The sleeve locks differ slightly in their design 
while the bolts take apart a trifle differently, 
but it is plain that the board of officers design¬ 
ing the Springfield, simply took Paul Mauser's 
latest rifle and made changes in slight details 
where the alteration seemed for the best. 

The Mauser boh handle is turned down at a 
sharper angle to the bolt than the Springfield, 
the rod being straight, keeping dose to the 
frame and the bolt knob being larger in diameter. 
The effect is neater. 

The cost of the sporter Springfiejds is quite 
high as compared with what they could be 
turned out for with cheaper stock making 
methods and less costly wood. The items run 
about as follows under Wundhammer$ revised 


scale of prices for the work: 

Parts, including express charges, about, . $12.50 

Stock blanks and express__ . 5,00 

Sheard front and Lyman rear sights, 7 HI) 

Ross fasteners and sling swivels... . .. . .0(1 

Making stork, about 4 days' work, 15,00 

Other work* making butt plate, fitting sights, 

checking parts, bluing barrel. S OU 

Slings. ............... . ., 1 25 

$4SL&£ 

Less express charges. .. 5,00 

About. : . ,. ... $44 >5 


Some comparisons: Sauer-Mauser, plain 
sights, for 8 mm. cartridge, with inferior stock, 
$50*60* Mannltcher-Schonauer, plain sights, 
inferior stock and for inferior cartridge, $75.00* 
And it must 1 >e remembered that in the Spring- 
field case the stocks were made to order for the 
individual purchaser, and what is more, German 
ritle ne'er crossed my path with stocks ns fine 
as these of ours. Word just comes that the 
Sauer is at last to bo sold chambered for the 
iqo6 cartridge* as I urged the makers over a 
year ago. This will be a good gun but si ill 
inferior to our rifles. 

Perhaps some doubling brother will want to 
know what advantages we gained by all this 
fussing and bother, and why a box magazine 
Winchester, for example, would not have filled 
the bill. 

If you don't like the bolt gun, you would not 
see much advantage in ours* The merits of 
the bolt action have been gone into pretty 
thoroughly and whether one prefers the lever 
or not, the advantages of the other type of rifle 
are too apparent to be denied. 

We have the most perfect bolt action rifles in 
the world from the standpoint of action* They 
are made of materials so choice that the steel 


parts alone cost as much to make as the ordinary 
lever action rifle in its entirety with a set of 
Lyman sights and a case thrown in* These 
parts have been tried out in three hundred 
thousand other rifles for the past five years 
under the supervision of officers whose business 
it is to report any fault or weakness appearing 
in the guns. The rifles take what is the finest 
cartridge on the globe outside the .280 Ross, 
from the standpoint of military work, target 
shooting or game killing. The cartridge is 
that of the United Slates army, obtainable 
anywhere in this country, subject to the criti¬ 
cism of our finest shots from one year's end to 
the other and to the Government's machine 
rest tests as well and therefore kept to the highest 
standard of cartridge making. It is far ahead 
of the old blunt point bullet 8 mm. cartridge 
and best of all costs civilian riflemen a paltry 
$31.90 per thousand laid down in the rifle club's 
home town from any private maker, or but 
$29.10 per thousand from Uncle Sam, delivered 
at the arsenals. 

Compare its trajectory figures with those of 
other well known game cartridges. 

Shooting at 200 yards* height of the 1906 
half way 2-8 inches. The *30-40 rises 5.47 
inches. At 300 yards the 1906 rises 7.08 inches, 
the .30 -40 rises 13*55 

With 200 yards fixed sighting, the Indict 
strikes ro inches low at 300 yards. With the 
.30-40 the bullet strikes 19 inches low. 

Last but not least* Lieut. Whclen writes me 
that machine rest tests with 30-40 and 1906 
with 190 grain soft point bullet shows groups 
from 7 to 13 inches across at 200 yards, while 
the ,30-30, .393 Savage and .32 -40 high power 
show about the same results. Consider the 
accu racy* The 1906 groups its shots in a l>0111 
a 3-inch circle over the same range and has done 
belter than this. 

The accuracy of the 1906 cartridge has been 
proven to the satisfaction of any intelligent 
target or hunting rifleman and its killing effect 
is also beyond doubt. Besides this 1 learn that 
a certain factory is about to put on the market 
a Spitzer game killing bullet on the Ross plan; 
but loaded into the 1906 cartridge. 

Our stocks are made to suit us and are of 
tough, well figured walnut, finished in oil, not 
the cheap varnished affairs of the American 
stock rifle nor yet the pretty but sometimes 
brittle stocks of the German arms* 

My one regret is that every crank who reads 
of these rifles and finds them gfxnl and wants 
one like them, cannot dig down and forthwith 
own an American-made, boll action sporting 
rifle. 

To me they are the most satisfactory rifles I 
have seen. But my predilection for the boll 
action rifle being known, I may be regarded as 
being unduly prejudiced. Read, therefore, the 
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use* Through the courtesy of Mr. E* F. Schmidt 
of Seattle, who is interested in everything 
pertaining to gunnery, and the enterprising 
Times of Seattle, which first published a full 
account of the shooting we are enabled to give 
our readers a detailed description of a narrow 
escape from instant death through the medium 
of a common four-in-hand necktie. The Times’ 
account is in part as follows; 

“Inbedded its entire length in the folds of a 
four-in-hand silk necktie is a .38 caliber bullet 
meant to take the life of George Welch, a former 
San Francisco bar tender. It was one of four 
bullets fired at Welch by an unidentified man 
..... and the only one of the four that 
might have inflicted a fatal wound. The other 
three have produced apparently only slight 
injuries. According to witnesses Welch was 
standing behind the bar when a well dressed 
young man entered the place and going directly 
to Welch opened fire on him without a word* 
Four shots were fired in all, With the first shot 
Welch reeled while the other bartenders dropped 
behind the bar and patrons ran from the place 
or dropped to the floor to escape the flying lead. 
Welch, however, got them all. One bullet 
plowed its way across his chin, another passed 
through the fleshy part of the neck and, as'he 
was reeling a third struck him in the back and 
ranged upward towards the shoulder* The 
fourth bullet was not found until the injured 
man was taken to the City Hospital and then it 
dropped out of his necktie* It had been so 
firmly imbedded In the folds of the silk, right 
at the point where the heavy knot was formed, 
that it was not dislodged by the handling of the 
wounded man at the saloon or when he was 
placed in the ambulance.” 

Mr. Schmidt, who forwarded the clipping, 
states in his letter that the weapon used was a 
Colt Automatic pistol and it was held about 
50 inches from the victim when fired. Mr. 
Schmidt very properly regards the occurrence 
as remarkable and asks what caused the bullet 
to Iwe stopped so suddenly in its flight at such a 
short range. The Colt .38 automatic cartridge 
4s used in the pocket model carries a bullet 
weighing 95 grain, It has an in it ml velocity of 


865 foot seconds and develops an energy of 
158 foot pounds, with a penetration of about 
3I to 4 inches in soft pine. The ,38 military 
automatic cartridge as used in both the military 
and pocket model of 1902, carries a bullet 
weighing 130 grains. Its initial velocity is 1075 
foot seconds, energy 335 foot pounds and 
penetration nine pine boards l of an inch think. 
As we are not informed as to which model of 
pistol and cartridge was used or whether the 
bullets were full metal patched or soft nose, 
it would be inconclusive for us to hazard a 
theory as to the penetrating power of the bullet 
or the resisting quality or the fabric. A 
four-in-hand tie, such as is shown in the photo, 
is made up double of various grades of silk and 
padded for its entire length with a thin layer 
of cotton wool to give it body. When tied in 
Hie conventional method, that is with the 
“double wrap,” and the knot draw + n loosely, 
there would be ten thicknesses of silk and 
five layers of cotton wool to offer resistance to 
the blunt conical bullet of the .38 caliber Colt 
automatic. Cotton wool has long l>een known 
to possess, to a remarkable degree, the bullet 
stopping properties peculiar to all closely matted 
wooly or downy substances. Raw silk is of 
the same nature, and even when spun and woven 
into a thin fabric it would still offer considerable 
resistance to a blunt projectile, if not stretched 
or backed by something solid. The position 
of the knot just over the soft hollow of the 
throat undoubtedly contributed among other 
causes to prevent the bullet from penetrating 
the several layers of silk and cotton by affording 
a soft yielding background. It is impossible 
to determine the weight or make of the bullet 
by the photo; "presumably it is a full mantle 
05 grain as the base is not covered, as would be 
the case if it were a soft nose. The base is also 
slightly deformed, which would not be likely 
to occur if the bullet were a half mantle with the 
metal patch completely protecting the base. 
In any event, the happening is a remarkable 
one. and, as Mr. Schmidt suggests, “If a com- 
mon necktie will stop a bullet from a modern 
weapon, fired at arm’s length, is there not a 
possibility of some clever genius inventing a 
bullet proof jacket?” 








About Shotgun Calibers 

By U^W. HANNON 


T CAN well remember when the Minie or 
expansive bullet was adopted by the United 
Slates Army. Cob Millie’s rifle had been used 
for some time by the French army, and proved 
hs superiority at the siege of Sebastopol so 
conclusively, that the armies of the world were 
being equipped with some pattern or modifica¬ 
tion of it. The board of officers chosen by 
United States Government, thoroughly tested 
it, and published in a small volume, a most 
exhaustive report, with diagrams and tables. 
It would be interesting reading for the rifleman 
of today. The central thought seemed to be, 
largest caliber strength of soldier will permit. 
There seemed no question as to effectiveness 
being in direct proportion to size of bullet. The 
general concensus of opinion, if 1 remember, 
favored ,58. The modern soldier would deem 
it better fitted for a cannon's bore. The change 
has been largely due to imp rout'd ammunition 
and the rapid fire arms of today, but the question 
of caliber has never been settled. Thus had one 
gathered all that has been written on the subject 
of big bores, medium bores, small bores, etc., etc., 
he would have a library of no mean proportions, 
a multitude of expert opinion, and a still urn 
settled question for contemplation. 

The shotgun has, however, plodded its way 
almost unnoticed* till within a few years, so 
far as caliber went. The 11, 14, 16 and 20 
of flint lock days, being nearly the same now 
used by our gun makers. The advent of the 
breech-loader, forced io*s and 12’s to the front. 
The former the favorite of fox and duck hunters, 
and its superior range, pattern and effectiveness 
was^loudly vaunted by its users; and by them 
proudly proclaimed 11 King of Calibers/’ Its 
re'gn was not, however, to be long, or peaceful, 
for another royal claimant appeared in the 
12 bore, and with cartridges adapted for long 
range It soon forged to the front—the chosen 
favorite for trap and heavy shooting. For years 
its sway was almost undisputed, and it will 
probably always retain a large and loyal army 
of supporters for some kinds of shooting. “But 
uneasy lies the head that wears a crown/’ is an 
adage as true of guns as men, and another 
claimant has appeared on the scene, the i6 f whose 
royal welcome mis proclaimed him the people's 
chosen prince. The rabble has always l>een 
ready to shout; “The king is dead/ 3 and heartily 
hall his successor “Long live the king, M but In 


this case it Is the voice of the conservative that 
calls him to his own. If we carefully consider 
his claims as set forth by his advocates, we 
can but realize there is much justice in them. 
Fhe first and most important being weight. 
They claim the 12 to be (when made in same 
proportions) 20 per cent heavier, which, with the 
added weight of the ammunition, gives that 
arm a very serious handicap at the outset. 
Then as lengths of barrels are formulated on 
the proportion of caliber, it gives a shorter 
barrel that still further adds to ease of carrying, 
and is an advantage not to be despised for 
upland shooting The penetration seems (all 
other things being equal) slightly superior to 
the larger bores. The size seems to appeal to 
the shooting public, as nearer the true propor¬ 
tion. That the only disadvantage is in the 
smaller spread of shot, and that is more than 
offset by the speed with which the r6 can be 
handled. Thai, as 1-ounce is one of the favorite 
shot loads of the 12 light weights, the 1.6 will 
handle the same amount perfectly, and that only 
when this charge is increased that the la’s 
superiority is apparent. 

Assuming the effective killing circle of the 
16 Is 24-in. circle at 35 yards with one-ounce 
shot. No. 8, 409 pellets. The 12 shooting if, 
460 pellets, will have 51 shot to distribute around 
this circle, a strip 72 inches approximately in 
length, as 60 per cent places a pellet in a square 
of about 1 h inches, we at once realize the killing 
circle has been not greatly increased by the use 
of the larger bore. The guns still in existence 
made by Joe Man ton, whoso reputation was 
world wide, indicate that his preference was 
14, 15. 18 and 20 bores. If these gauges could 
hold their own with the black powder loads 
of that day, can they not with the improved 
ammunition now used? This would seem 
reasonable, when our game has grown more 
wary, and snap wing shots are the rule for our 
usual game birds,—and speed of handling, and 
aligning count. At still game where careful 
holding is possible, I personally have found the 
16 as effective with any kind of shot I have 
ever used; i. e,, moderate sized pellets,—as the 
10 nr t2\s. 

Some time since 1 was reading from an 
English journal, the experiments of Holland, 
and Holland with the 16 and an Improved 
system of boring. The writers say: "At 20 
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yards jwe found a more open pattern than we 
would usually find with the 12, while at 40 yards 
the pattern is closer in comparison/' Whether 
this u con su mat ion so devoutly to be wished" 
has been fully attained, am unable Lo say* or 
whether, as the author seems lo llhnk, this 
size best lends itself to this peculiar boring, but 
it seems to show conclusively that the 16 is as 
capable of good patterns as its great rivals, 
to's and t2's* Summing up its many aflvan¬ 
tages, it is no marvel that it has so rapidly 
won its way to the front rank of favor, with the 
progressive sportsman, and promises to be the 
coming standard for all -round work in the 
years t.0 co me. M y reat ie rs m ay t h ink i 1 he res y 
on my part to dispute or question the 12’s 
supremacy, but if smokeless powders, improved 
methods of loading, have so revolutionized the 
rifles 4 caliber, is it not fair to suppose the same 
results will follow with the shotgun, with the 
new and improved ammunition? And if the 
16 is to be the all 'round gun of the future, 
what will the favorite of the expert wing 
shot, and the gun lover who hunts for rest and 
recreation, the pleasure of the health giving 
woods, anil to whom the long days’ tramp 
through hidd and forest means more than over¬ 
flowing game bags. 

I have only to lei my eye stray from this page, 
and I seem to see the answer before me in my 
own dainty little 20 bore Ithaca, my latest love, 
with its beautiful lines, the slender tapering 
tubes, whose dark tint so well harmonizes with 
light and shade of color in die graceful stock. 
The artistic design, fine finish, all blend together 
to make an arm that must lie a gun lover’s 
delight. But, says one, admirable as these 
guns are to look at, they at least lack one great 
attribute of perfect beauty,— utility. Softly, 
my friend, softly, I was once of your 
opinion, but as experience still remains the best of 
teachers, I have had to modify that belief from 
her lessons. If l may here intrude one of mine* 
One season, mv health not being up to the 
general standard, l hardly felt equal to the 
heavy re I had used. I ordered a light 20, the 
result surprised me, the 10 was completely 
outclassed as a game getter in my hands, by it. 
liattributed it to short barrels discarded the 20, 
began all over with 81 -pound 12 and after 
trying all sort's and conditions of artillery, have 
within two years got around the circle, and am 
the owner and true lover of the 20. That all 
the gun cranks that have tested Its merits are 
ttiy rivals, is unqualifiedly true. There is 
no one gun or rifle, or revolver, that 1$ absolutely 
best for all uses, and while I think the general 
consensus of opinion of today will agree with 
me in placing the 16 at the head of the list as 
the happy medium, yd I know of no size the 
fine shot and gunlovcr can so enjoy as the 20. 


I do not think T am a slave Lo fads or fancies 
that do not have good and tangible reasons 
behind them* Have three favorite guns that 
are unpurchaseable SJ pound 12 gauge, 61 - 
pound i6j 51-pound 20, and my opinions 
are largely founded on my experience with 
these three arms, as they a a* of very even 
quality* The 20 shows up as well on long 
shots on target as the 12. The center of die 
patterns as deadly, but of course not as wide. 
With me this is more than offset by light weight, 
and allows mv to regain in my old age something 
of the speed of youth with the heavy arms I 
then used. 

But it is not the old and slow shot alone 
that finds this arm suited to his work. The 
wing shot of today possesses more skill than 
those in the past, and depends more on centering 
his birds, than filling the air with a leaden hail 
and trusting blind dame for results. To such 
shots the 20 is ideal. And when such houses 
as Ithaca and Parker and the other great makers 
recommend them, purchasers need have little 
fear of their utility* $. D. Barnes, writing 
on “Small Bore Guns/* says: Practical tests 
have demonstrated that a 20 gauge at 40 yards 
using 2^ drams smokeless powder and l ounce 
shot, has a velocity in fool seconds something 
over 8} per cent greater than a 12 gauge, 3^ 
drams, ij shot, and velocity counts on swift 
ilying birds and crossing shots.* 1 Further the 
writer claims, that a 26-in. pattern is about 
that of a cylinder bored 20 al 30 yards, and as 
a choke bore 12 has about the same, those shoot¬ 
ing choke bores need not hesitate to change 
from t2 to 20* Then follows some tests of a 
Parker 20 at Palos Park, Illinois, August 29, 
1901. The gun 30 J-inch barrels, 3-inch shell 
loaded with 32 grains smokeless powder, 
J ounce Latham-s chilled shot, at 40 yards. 
30-inch circle, the shooting is wonderfully even 
and dose, as reported, 18 shots giving an 
average of 86.9 per cent. This only shows 
what is possible with a gun of this caliber* 
For any general work it would be much too 
close shooting for the skill of any shot l am 
acquainted with. If bored for the work intended 
and the shooter's skill , l feel sure any one trying 
it will be more than pleased, and would be loth 
to part with it. I would not for general work 
use a longer barrel than 26 inches, and 24 will 
do the work too. If one has to, 12 or even 16 
think he will find a 20 a great addition to his 
armory* Have used 28, but found the 20 so 
superior as to make comparison needless* 
That in the small calibers for utility the 20 is 
the limit and final with present ammunition. 
If any word “of mine shall induce a brother 
sportsman to test this arm and reap the pleasure 
from the trial I have, then shall not have written 
in vain. 




Running Deer for Rifle Clubs 

By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


FIRST of all* and to avoid technical crit- 
1 idsm, I wish to stale that I do not pre¬ 
tend to be an expert rifleman. I have little 
or no knowledge of the finer phases of tar¬ 
get shooting as a game in itself, under¬ 
stand just enough of theory to examine 
curiously the ballistics of a strange gun, 
and am absolutely willing to lake the other 
fellow's word—and diagram—for any of the 
abstruse problems in shooter's dynamics. 
What 1 have here to proffer is by way of supple¬ 
mentary suggestion. 

The man who has learned to shoot at a target 
generally has a most discouraging experience 
when first he enters a held. His progress at 
the butts has been a series of painfully acquired 
knowledge of minute things. One by one he 
has learned the various elements of accuracy,— 
not to jerk, to concentrate his attention, to 
squeeze, and all the rest of it. When he faces 


Our iriend finds his buck and prepares to gather 
him in. Then he discovers several things: as, 
for instance, that there is probably not going 
to be time to go through all the rather elaborate 
mental preparation customary at the range; 
that there is no chance to assume the exact 
position lie had found to be steadiest; and above 
all that said buck does not look as though he 
intended to remain put long enough to permit 
the slow increasing trigger-squeeze essential to 
perfect accuracy. If the deer happens to he 
moving, the situation is even more acute. 
Results Our nimrod aims as well as he can, 
immediately pulls the trigger —and misses by 
a foot! 

This is not because of buck fever, though it 
is often ascribed to that malady. It happened 
because that man had not supplemented ihe 
valuable skill gained at the butts, by another 
kind of skill. He had learned thoroughly that 



the distant target he arouses his will power to 
the careful and earnest accomplishment of 
these things; so that when at last he releases 
the bullet, he has gone through a severe course 
of self-discipline in miniature. That is the 
reason a prolonged session at target shooting 
is so tiring. 

Consider now this same man in the held. He 
has practiced conscientiously until he rather 
fancies himself. At the 500-ydrd mark he is 
pretty sure of his seven or eight bulls out of 
the ten; life makes an occasional 42 or 43 at the 
300; and at 200 he is never out of the four-ring. 
This is not crack work, of course, but it must 
represent a lot of figuring on causes and effects, 
a lot of mental discipline, and a lot of practice. 
With this equipment he goes after big game. 
Wc will, for the purposes of discussion, eliminate 
all nervousness or “buck fever,” and confine 
ourselves to the actual elements of shooting. 


if a man would reach the mark he must not 
flinch, he must pull steadily, and he must stay 
“on;” but he had not learned how to do these 
things quickly. When he faced his deer he 
dropped right back to the beginnings. He 
jerked the trigger, he anticipated the recoil, — 
in short, he acted exactly as he would have 
done before ever he saw a marking disk. Natur¬ 
ally he shot wild. 

I suppose this is the field history of nine out of 
ten men brought up strictly to the target game. 
The fault is not with the target game at all, 
but with the fact that it stops too soon, A man 
should not only learn to pull the trigger steadily, 
but steadily and instantly> He should not only 
learn to “follow through,” but to do so msticb 
ively. Tn short, he should not only realize fully 
the various elements that go to make up accuracy 
but he should be able to summon them mstict- 
ively and immediately. 
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This lack in deliberate shooting at stated 
ranges has been recognised, of course. 1 am 
only stating acknowledged truisms. Various 
devices have been adopted. A time limit has 
been put to a string—rapid firing. The skirmish 
run has been used* Occasionally a disappear¬ 
ing target has been operated. Alt have the 
same object in view; to push the deliberate 


true. I have gazed on them myself with con¬ 
siderable awe and respect The same quality 
of awe—and also respect 1 have been compelled 
to bestow on sundry wonderful private arsenals 
wherein were separate rifles for crow, squirrels, 
War, deer, sheep, goats and wfeiffenhoofs. Un¬ 
doubtedly a dozen rifles or a moving target 
according to Hoyle are very desirable tilings to 


DIAGRAM B 



hang-on-all-day rifleman into a semblance of 
action. Nevertheless the fact still remains that 
the overwhelming majority of rifle clubs all 
over the country are giving the whole of their 
attention to deliberate fire at fixed distances. 
Undoubtedly it is a great satisfaction to beat 
the other fellow out by a point or two; and 
the game, as such, is as good as another; but 
it is my belief that the thing is overdone. After 
a man has reached a certain degree of skill at 
the regular game, he would do well to divert 
half his ammunition into other channels. Instead 
of striving week after week to bring the primary 
department of skill to a fine-drawn perfection, 
he would better turn his attention to render 
instantly available what skill he has. 

The moving target is the best method of 
acquiring this second skill. A man must shoot 
quickly, else the mark will have passed the limit 
stake; nevertheless he must pul! evenly. If 
the moment of starting the target is made a 
little uncertain, and its speed ^till more uncer¬ 
tain, he must assemble his acquired reactions 
in the briefest possible time. All the principles 
be has learned at the butts must here be brought 
into play; but at once, and not by a s1ow r pump- 
ing-up process. 

Most practical rifle-club men are willing to 
acknowledge this; but oppose the difficulty and 
expense of installing such a target. Now We 
come to the real point of this article. 

If one follows out seriously the blue-prints, 
plans and specifications made and provided by 
those high in authority, this is undoubtedly 


those who can afford them. But just as most 
of us sally joyously forth after almost anything 
with the “same old gun,” so we can get the fun 
and practice of a “running deer" without being 
a carpenter, a stone mason, and a machine- 
shop mechanic to make it possible* 

The credit of the thing is undoubtedly due to 
Colby, although the other two of us had a hand 
In minor details. We three had drifted into 
target shooting up one of the canons back of 



C olby's ranch. All of us were old game shots* 
Speaking for myself, T had shot a rifle of one 
sort or another since 1 was just past seven years 
old* None of us had ever fired at a regular 
ringed target at over two hundred yards. There¬ 
fore we made a range. You know the sort, 
the marker retires behind an adjacent hill. 
We had a good deal of fun pegging away at the 
three prescribed distances; but after a little 
we found out just about how good we were* 
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We knew that on an especially *on ,J day we 
would probably bore out a few more points 
than on art “otT 1 day; but for the life of us we 
could not scare up a whole lot of interest in 
whether it was 40 or 45, About all of them 
were “dose enough in to kill a deer.” 1 know 
this is rank heresy; but, you see, we were all 
old game shots, 

Colby was always experimenting with some¬ 
thing new. He erected two poles and strung a 
telephone wire between them and tried to slide 
a target down the wire. After that he did other 
things, until the place was strewed with wreck¬ 
age. We laughed, and were willing to en 
courage him. But at last Colby came back 
with an idea. Then we got our heads together, 
and, through various failures, worked out the 
arrangement in detail. You, or any ride club 
anywhere, can do the same thing, T advise and 
urge you to do so. Tt is a heap of fun and most 
excellent practice. 


body. We cover him with dull brown car¬ 
tridge paper to make him blend with the land¬ 
scape, (Diagram C). 

So much for the target and its carrier. To 
slide it back and forth on the copper wire we 
tried various devices. Finally we ran a cod* 
line from the bamboo supports through pulleys 
attached to the posts. We found that if these 
pulleys were placed a trifle higher than the 
deer, it helped. At first we used to haul him 
back and forth by hand. Then we raided 
the junk pile of a machine shop. Supported 
by a grind stone frame we installed a bicycle 
wheel over which the cord passes. This wheel 
is revolved by two old gear wheels. Thus the 
operator can take it easy: —also be can hit up 
that deer’s pace, which I firmly claim he does 
every time I come to bat, (Diagram D). 

The course, as 1 have said, is seventy-five 
feet long. It runs down hill. At the start it 
is 135 yards distant, but angles away until it 


DIAGRAM D 



At either end of a trench seventy-five feet 
long, thirty inches deep, and a fool wide we 
planted stout posts, guyed strongly. Below 
the level of the ditch we bored a hole in each 
through which we passed a bolt that terminated 
in a turn buckle. Between the turn buckles we 
stretched a very heavy copper wire, (Diagram 
A), On the copper wire we hung one of the 
ordinary cash trolley carriers of the sort used in 
retail stores to take your modest purchase and 
cash aloft and back to the cashiers ami wrappers. 
Below the wire, and attached to the trolley 
arrangement is a flat piece of board loaded with 
a section of gas pipe by way of keel to keep the 
armngement vipnght, (Diagram B). Tin sockels 
at either end of this board admit the insertion 
of bamboo uprights. These latter appear 
above the surface of the ground, and to them 
is fastened the deer. This noble animal is of 
heavy pasteboard. He is a very small deer— 
hardly a spike buck— and has only a neck and 


ends at 150 yards. The deer runs against the 
background of a brown hilt against which one 
can see his bullets strike. The cartridge paper 
blends closely with the brown grass, so til at 
the animal, in some lights, is rather difficult 
to pick out. 

After some discussion we divided him into 
three zones. At first we had some thought of 
marking off the vital points; but the hitting of 
a good many vital points, such as the spine far 
back, would indicate good luck rather than 
good shooting. Therefore we made it arbitrary. 
The fore quarters count 5; they are about 1 
inches square; the middle counts 3; and the 
rump shot a disgraceful 2 . In our conditions 
we consider 25 a fair score. Tt is not entirely 
satisfactory, but it will do. Anything below 
that is cause for lamentation; anything above 
that is all right. The record is 44. The total 
cost of the arrangement was under $10.00 and 
the work. 













The New Savage Lightweight 


FULLY one half of the hundreds of letters 
^ received by the Gun and Ammunition 
Department of the Outer’s Book contain requests 
for information in regard to which would be 
the belter rifle, cartridge, and caliber for a 
general utility all 'round hunting arm. By this 
term is meant an arm that will meet the require¬ 
ments of the average hunter in any locality in 
which game varying in size from a squirrel to 
deer or bear may' be encountered. 

In the old days of big bore black powder arms, 
the all 'round rifle was often dreamed of by 
aspiring riflemen but for obvious reasons could 
never he realized. The difficulties encountered 
while trying to make a .45-90 do duty as a 
squirrel rifle were insurmountable, while the 
results of a shot at a loo-pound buck or a 500- 
pound bear with a low power small bore did not 
inspire the hunter with confidence in his weapon 
or the game with respect for it. The invention 
of modem high power rifles with energy doubled 
and caliber reduced nearly one-half, once more 
revived in the minds of gun men the idea of the 
ever elusive all r round rifle. It was thought 
that the comparatively small caliber of the 
modem rifle bullet would point the way to a 
compromise weapon, and indeed it did much 
to enlarge the field of usefulness for the rifle 
in all hunting calibers, but more especially in 
the direction of small game shooting. 

The development of practically perfect short 
ranges and miniature hunting loads, from which 
most satisfactory results on small game can tic 
expected, comes near solving the problem of 
the all *round rifle; and another step forward 
was gained by the appearance in various forms 
of the supple mental chamber system of utilizing 
standard pistol ammunition as a small game 
getter in the regular high power hunting rifle. 

The marvellous ballistic performance of 
modem rifles, the unmistakable evidence of still 
further possibilities along that line, the trust¬ 
worthy reports of their work in the hands of the 
world’s greatest hunters, and the concensus of 
expert opinion are all convincing indications 
I hat except for some special line of work, the 
caliber of the hunting rifle will not exceed .30 
calibers nor fall below ,2 2. This range in caliber 
furrow as it may seem at first glance, is sufficient 
to cover the entire field as represented by the 
game of America. 

With the question of caliber narrowed down 
to but a few hundredths of an inch difference 
between the elephant and the squirrel rifle, 


with light sharp pointed bullets For extreme 
ranges, heavier full mantled bullets for pene¬ 
tration, soft nosed bullets to give shock and 
stopping qualities, and the auxiliary and miniature 
loads for small game and short range shooting; 
it would seem that the old dream of an all ’round 
rifle had come true. Bui not so; Our armorers 
are still at work. 

Reduction of caliber and the concentration 
possibilities of modern explosives has made it 
feasible to produce a line of cartridges varying 
but little in general dimensions except, as to 
diameter and weight of bullet. 

The nearly uniform diameter of the head 
and the body of certain shells permits the 
use of cartridges varying widely in caliber 
and energy, in the same action. The potential 
possibilities of this feature in a hunting rifle 
was early anticipated by the alert management 
of the Savage Arms Company who, with the 
image of the all ’round hunting rifle ever in 
mind adopted the only really practical scheme 
for perfecting such an arm, by making it with 
interchangeable barrels of different calibers. 
The action selected for the two-barrel arm is 
the famous model 1899, originally designed for 
,303 cartridge. No other make of repeating 
arm is so easily converted to the take down 
and interchangeable system. The two-piece 
stock permits a neat separate forend, easily 
detachable and as simple and convenient as 
any found on a high grade double shot gun. 
The mechanical principle employed to connect 
barrel and receiver is the interrupted screw, a 
feature of gun building time proved and almost 
universally employed in the breech closing 
systems of heavy ordnance. 

It needs but a glance to show arty one, the 
great natural strength of the Savage Take- 
Down Featherweight. The barrel seat is drilled 
into the solid high grade steel receiver to the 
full depth of an inch; the barrel is then turned 
down leaving a square shoulder an eighth of 
an inch deep which, when the barrel is stepped 
into the receiver and given a quarter turn, 
brings the shoulder under screw pressure of 
ten powerful square threads lightly up against 
the end of the receiver. The breech end of the 
barrel, when in position in the receiver, is 
rc-in forced by a heavy band of steel, 7-16 of an 
inch thick which, with the massive chamber 
walls, forms a chamber and breech of excep¬ 
tional strength. 
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The fore end is provided with a steel shoe 
milled to fit the contour of barrel and receiver 
and like the barrel nests into a circular recess 
in the receiver, when the fore-end is. locked in 
place. On the inside of the steel shoe a solid 
wedge shaped key, S of an inch in length and £ 
inch thick. Is milled, which engages a slot cut 
longitudinally in barret and receiver, locking 
both together rigidly and in perfect line. The 
fore-end is fastened to the barrel by a heavy 
lug of case hardened steel, dovetailed to the 
under side of the barrel a deep bent cut in the 
lug is engaged by a wedge shaped piston, also 
of hardened steel, contained in a tube set in the 
fore-end and actuated by a spiral spring of 
sufficient strength to automatically take up all 
wear in both directions. It is impossible for 
the Savage take-down system to become loose 
or get out of line. To remove the fore-end it 
is only necessary to push the milled thumb lever 
rearward, and lift small end away from the 
barrel. No tools of any kind are required to 
take down or change from one caliber to another, 
and the proceeding is much simplified by the 
entire absence of cam levers, tubular magazines, 
thumb screws or anything projecting or objec¬ 
tionable. For this reason the revolving mag a 
zine of the Savage system is a natural adjunct 
of their excellent take down device and principle 
of interchangeable caliber. The magazine is 
in no way connected with the barrel or take¬ 
down mechanism, it holds five shells, each in 
a separate compartment from which they are 
fed directly into the chamber. With the rota- 
in g type of magazine explosions cannot occur 
by the sudden movement of a column of car¬ 
tridges placed bullet point to primer, and 
moved in a body under the pressure of a heavy 
spiral spring, as in other forms. The magazine 
of the Savage is located between the points of 
support when the arm is held in the firing 
position, therefore the center of gravity is not 
shifted, nor the balance of the arm disturbed 
as the magazine is rapidly emptied. The new' 
Savage Featherweight Take-down with 20-inch 
barrel weighs but 6} pounds; its .30-30 or .303 
barrel is interchangeable with the ,25-35 barrel. 
The . 303, ,25-35 the favored combination as 
the difference in the weights and size of bullets 
gives a Wide latitude in the game that may be 
hunted. The Savage armory can furnish four 


variations of the .303 and three of the *25-35 
carl ridge whileothers may be made at the pleasure 
of the experimenter. A study of the ballistic 
performance of the ,303 and *25-35 when 
fired, shows remarkable uniformity in every¬ 
thing except the energy developed, so that when 
using special sights mounted on the receiver, 
little or no change of elevation need be made 
for regular factory* loads, at practical hunting 
ranges. This new and exclusive arm of the 
Savage Company is equipped with a light, 
gracefully modeled shotgun stock measuring 
13b inches in length, with a drop of 2\ inches 
at the heel and i| at the comb. Its convenient 
length over all, its graceful tapering lines and 
the entire absence of a projecting hammer, 
bo l e-han die, ni agaz ine o r nt he r u n sigh 11 y pro t u her- 
anees makes [he Savage Interchangeable model 
a most desirable saddle gun. The extra barrel 
may be conveniently carried in an auxiliary 
pocket of the scabbard so that when making 
extended trips with horse or automobile, the 
hunter may at all times be appropriately armed 
for the game to be met with in different localities. 
Another advantage of the Savage magazine 
system is that cartridges of varying lengths 
with bullets loaded, friction tight, may be 
worked through the magazine without driving 
the bullets back into the sheik a dangerous 
condition when shells are reloaded with certain 
brands of powder requiring an air space. We 
believe that the Savage idea of interchangeable 
barrels will be still further extended to embrace 
even wider variations of caliber and energy, 
while the veriest novice in the use of fire arms, 
as well as the seasoned veteran must realize at 
once the infinite advantages of being able to 
use a single stock with unvarying dimensions. 
Doubtless man)- purchasers of new rifles will lie 
tempted to invest in arms of a su|>erior grade 
and finish, made to order and carefully fitted 
to themselves, knowing that the slight expense 
of a new barrel or caliber, does not mean the 
perplexities of learning the vagaries of an 
entirely new arm with radically changed dimen¬ 
sions that might easily cause a heart-breaking 
mbs and the loss of a coveted trophy, perhaps 
the supreme chance of a lifetime. The Savage 
quality of material, workmanship and finish is 
faithfully maintained in the new Interchangeable 
Featherweight arms. 




Lines for an Automatic 

By CHARLES ASK INS 


I ENCLO S E be re wi th a drawi n g o f what I should 
*■ consider goad lines for an automatic shotgun. 
In order to be adapted to this design the weapon 
would probably have to be made in the small 
gauges, 16 and 20 bores, since the size of the frame 
has been cut down a trifle from that required for 
a i3, and the fore end has been reduced con¬ 
siderably, The whole weapon would be light¬ 
ened from 7 1 to about seven pounds. 

The lines of a shotgun might have reference 
merely to its appearance, no sharp angles or 
square corners, but flowing and graceful curves 
would be considered good lines so far as grace 
and beauty are concerned. Here, however. I 
have reference to the lines that add to the 
utility of the piece. If the shooter is to have 
quick and sure command of his weapon, the 


If either hand grips lower or higher than its 
accustomed position there will at once come a 
feeling of uncertainly as to where the arm is 
directed, a feeling that is fatal to quick and 
accurate shooting. 

The automatic is an especially difficult arm 
to model with correct aiming lines, because of 
the depth of the frame and the size of fore arm 
which must be of such capacity as to contain 
not only the magazine but a heavy spring as 
well. Nevertheless in a sixteen or twenty 
gauge it can be accomplished as shown in the 
illustration. An automatic built after the 
design above would equal the heavy, special 
single shots for clay bird work, with the same 
handiness afield as the finest double barrel. 
The sighting plane is long and flat, the grip 



grip of his hands must be on a straight line, 
the one hand no higher than the other, and 
both only such a distance below the line of sight 
as will insure them being low enough not to 
obstruct the vision. 

It is generally considered that a gunner aims 
his piece by raising the stock to his face 
and then glancing close above the top rib, 
The position of the hands then would not 
matter much since the line of aim would be 
governed entirety by the sight or by the eye. 
In reality an expert shot doesn't aim in this 
way, but points his gun by lining up his two 
hands in the exact direction of the mark. This 
style of shooting requires that the tw'o hands 
not only be in line, but they should be practi¬ 
cally In line with the bore of the gun as well. 


exactly back of the center of recoil, and the 
fore-end of just such size as to keep the fingers 
from the hot barrel. The “hang' 1 of the gun 
would be essentially the same as the Remington 
Repeater which is second to none in balance 
and handiness. 

The writer is anticipating the time, shortly 
to be here> w'hen every manufacturer of a repeat¬ 
ing shotgun will have an autoloader on the 
market. He is merely desirous here to call the 
builders' attention to what the experienced 
gun-nmn requires in his favorite weapon. 
Doubtless another decade will see all our re¬ 
peaters gradually going out of use to be replaced 
by the automatic. Rifle and shotgun* the arm 
of the future must be an auto-loader. 


A Suggestion for a .22 Automatic 


TN nearly every issue of the Outer’s someone 
_ is asking for a -22 automatic pistol, and 1 
notice the demand continues even after the 
Colts and Smith & Wesson have brought out 
their new model ,22 revolvers. Accordingly 
when I found Mr. Aaron Parker of Petoskey, 
Michigan, working along this line I suggested 
that he give the Outer's readers the benefit of 
his work. He consented to submit his drawings 


even though they were as vet incomplete, his 
only stipulation being that 1 do the talking. 
When he started, his idea was to design a 
pistol-grip which should be superior to those 
now in use. In this problem there are two 
factors involved—the “fit” or conformation to 
the hand, and the correct angle of grip and 
barrel. The first of these was obtained in the 
most practical way possible. Using the lines of 
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Colts, Smith it Wesson and the Luger,, he 
blocked out a rough model as a starting point. 
By dint of much trimming and sandpapering 
this grew into a thing of beauty and a joy to 
every pistol shooter who closed his hand upon it. 
This part of his task accomplished to the best 
of his ability, he next set^about finding^he most 
natural angle of adjustment. First, damping 
the stock to a model barrel so that its angle 
could be changed easily, he tried deliberate aim 
as in slow fire until hand and wrist fell no strain, 
even after prolonged holding. Next he tested 
it from the hip time after time, with the idea 
that it should point fairly accurately, as natur 
ally as one's index linger will. Finally he 
checked his results in a novel manner. In a 
dark room he covered a second person moving 
about at varying distances, turning on the lights 
to verify his aim. 

The outcome of alt this was an outer model 
like Figure F Whatever criticism the reader 
may have on the cut, I am sure he would have 
been as delighted with the feel of it as the local 
gun cranks who handled it. In fact it pleased a 
traveling man, who examined it, to such an 
extent that he borrowed it to show a friend. 
This seems to have been a more difficult task 
than he expected for he has not yet returned. 
Fortunately, Mr, Parker bad made drawings 
of his various models so his work was not lost 
entirely. There are several points of excellence 



FIG. T 

show these curves 
on opening your 
hand care fully. The 
interior mechanism 
is incomplete in 
several respects, no¬ 
tably the detail of 
the breech block 
but Figure II gives 
enough idea of the possibilities to justify 
the beading of this article. The action 
is a combination of ideas probably taken from 
the Remington and Savage actions. The barrel 
driven by the recoil, moves in a stationary jacket, 
and as it returns strips a cartridge from a maga¬ 
zine of conventional type concealed in the butt. 

Mr, Parker found by experiment that the 

safety button- could be operated much more 
easily when set at the angle indicated tn Figure 
I, than if h moved either vertically or horizont¬ 
ally. The release button for the magazine, 
placed on the same side, enables the user to drop 
an empty clip without changing his grip or using 



in the contour of this stock, some of which a 
found in each of several guns. First, the 
shoulder at the rear formed by the projection 
of the breech mechanism, and the in curving 
trigger guard, afford a solid rest for the fork of 
the hand and the second finger respectively. 
This does away with that feeling of insecurity 
at the top of the grip found in many excellent 
guns, which makes you feel as if any recoil 
would drive the gun into jour palm. Midway 
i low ii the grip is a hump, more pronounced in 
the model than in the illustration, which fills 
llie hollow in the palm, while a slight flare at 
the base rests snugly against the large muscle 
at the bottom of the hand when aiming, A 
handful of putty, if grasped in the hand will 


the other hand. Prob¬ 
ably the foregoing 
ideas on action are 
a l ready do u ble -1 ocked 
in the files of the Pat¬ 
ent Office, but the 
designer can rest safely 
behind his declaration 
of intentions as con¬ 
veyed by the title. 
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Digging Out the Ethiopian 

By E. C + CROSSMAN 

[Editor's Xote—Jn the October n umber wc permitted Mr. A skins to poke a Utile j tot a t Mr Cros$man t 
knowing that it was good-natured badgering, but a number oj bolt-action enthusiasts took it seriously 
and charged ns with not living up to our rule relative to personalities, Mr. Crossman now comes 
back at Mr. A skins in the same spirit and we print his article because we printed Mr.As kins\ but, 
in self-defense^ hereafter we shall decline to permit one writer to mention another's name in debate. If 
he must refer to the other fellow, he will have to /allow the parliamentary practice of calling him “the , 
gentleman from- u my able opponent^ u the distinguished authoror some other euphonious 
ap pelletlion —which will veil the personality]. 


IN the October issue of the Outer's Book there 
k appeared a collection of two stories and one 
near-poem, set in a matrix of near-facts, the 
whole entitled “The Nigger in the Woodpile/ 1 
and signed by Mr. Chas. Askjns, Finding my 
name mentioned variously in this illustrated story 
series I have carefully analyzed it to find just 
what its author is driving at buL still remain a 
UltJe uncertain. Apparently, however, the 
motive is the Ross rifle and certain questions 
asked by Mr. Asking as well as certain strange 
statements about this arm which were news to 
me in spite of my somewhat exhaustive analysis 
of the Ross, 

We are led in reading the article, from the 
Ross to the English makers in general—although 
the Ross is a Canadian rifle and Ross is Yankee 
in all his tastes and sympathies. Still following 
the devious trail of Mr Asking, we are kd 
through the English makers, to English shot- 
guns, a subject in which Mr. Askins apparently 
feds more at home than he does with rifles. 
We are reminded of the yarn of the country 
doctor, summoned to attend a lad suffering 
from some ailment that defied the diagnosis of 
the sawbones. 

All his guessing and questioning proving 
futile, he finally wrote out a prescription and 
handed it to the mother. 

“Here, Mrs, Smith, get this filled and give 
it to the boy,” he said, “Thant throw him 
into fits and Ym death on fits,” 

We trust that Mr, Asking, having led us from 
the rifle subject to that of shotguns feds more 
at home but the most careful reading of hi? 
article fails to demonstrate any explanation for 
his former statement that the Ross .*So cartridge 
developed 70,000 pounds breech pressure or 
that a standard trajectory table was “designed 
to catch suckers.” 

We find in the first paragraph of Mr, Askins' 
article the statement that the Ross has lost some 
of its peroxide glory—in Mr Askins 1 opinion 


although he fails to state this. We also leam 
that “Sir Edward” makes excuse for construct¬ 
ing an arm that can “only be dismounted with 
difficulty.” We are still in doubt as to the 
gentleman's meaning. Had he said dial the 
arm could be dismounted only with difficulty we 
would take him to mean that the taking down 
of the rifle is attended at all times with trouble, 
but his statement reads that the dismounting is 
the only part of the manipulation of the rifle 
that b difficult, the other functions Ixung at¬ 
tended with perfect ease. This is quite true. 

It might not be unreasonable to ask the 
gentlemen to stick within hailing distance of 
facts in this discussion. Else we wander in a 
boundless wprdy desert without even the land¬ 
marks of what the other fellow really said to 
guide us to our destinations. 

“Seriously the Ross has but two objections 
that can be considered at alb - , - - The 
other is the comparative inaccessibility of parts*” 

“The writer would prefer being able to get 
at the magazine a little more readily in case too 
much gravel and limbs and whatnot gathered 
therein.” 

These two sentences constitute what Mr. 
Askins is pleased to term “making excuses” 
when in reality they would appear to the average 
man to constitute criticisms of the arm, to point 
out weak points which should lie remedied 
instead of making excuses for the fault. 

Just why Mr. Grossman is in any predicament 
is rather hard to determine. The gentleman 
at the request of the Outers Book secured a 
Ross rifle and analyzed it pretty thoroughly, 
pointing out its good and its bad points, as he 
lias done with man)' other rifles to the best of 
his ability. Not owning any stock in the Ross 
factory, not being interested in the selling line 
of the Ross company and owing the Ross Com¬ 
pany no money it is hard to understand just 
why an outsider who fancies a certain make of 
rifle is in a predicament when he himself points 
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out certain points that should he Improved. 
This constitutes a valuable line of indication 
as to Mr, Askins’ experience in criticising 
various makes of shotguns. Apparently some 
of the makers must have taken umbrage at his 
criticisms* although why he should care is hard 
to see. Is U possible that the woodpile shelters 
yet another darkey? 

Mr. Askins states that the bolt action rities 
have had their day* also that they were never 
more than an European makeshift as a sporting 
weapon. Further no other war will ever be 
fought with them and the soldiers of the world 
are on the Iasi hike to the junk heap with them 
at present. 

This is an example of the danger Dr. Hudson 
pointed out with Mr. Linkletteris theories — that 
the fallacies were so sandwiched in with the 
truth as to make the careless reader swallow 
the whole mess as the truth. 

The writer, having placed himself on record 
in Arms and The Man as stating that four 
years should see the last of our New Springfield 
for the use of our troops* agrees with Mr. Askins 
on the nearness of the autoloader for military 
use* JJut the fact that the best of the hand 
functioned arms is in danger of being sent to 
the discard by a more efficient arm as far as 
speed of fire is concerned by no means proves 
that the same arm will supplant our sporting 
rifles at the same time. A glimpse at the models 
of the most up to date military automatics will 
serve to illustrate why the sportsman will be 
using his trim Mannlichcr or Mauser or Ross 
long after our troops have been equipped with 
the fearsome combination of “guts” and hideous 
outline that constitutes the military automatic, 

I note that the military ride of the bolt persu¬ 
asion was never more than an European make- 
shift when made in sporting form. These 
rifles have been used for the past twenty-five 
years and their sales are larger now than at any 
previous time. Also the users of these “make¬ 
shifts” have had ample opportunity to purchase 
the splendid* simple and strong lever action as 
turned out by the American makers but for 
some reason stick to their old “stopgaps,” 
Strangely enough, our foremost rifleman from 
both the military and sporting standpoint, 
Lieutenant Townsend Whelen, prefers the bolt 
action rifle to any other. This is not through 
his being a military man and therefore more 
familiar with the military rifle. He used the 
lever action years before entering the army and 
was perfectly at home with this arm. 

As to his opinion of the rifles now made for 
sporting use, lie writes regarding his made-over 
New Springfield—of the bolt persuasion be it 
noted- — “The finest rifle I have ever laid eyes 
upon and l am at last satisfied,” 

It is also worthy of note that our worthy 
ex-president used one bolt action rifle, one 


lever action and one double rifle the latter 
made by these boastful English makers who 
have so aroused Mr. Askins' ire. That is one- 
third of his arsenal was of American private 
factory make and his weapons did not include 
an example of the type which M r. Askins says 
is to drive the bolt action out of the hands of 
both the soldier and the sportsman. 

It is further noteworthy that Stewart Edward 
White, just started on a six months’ big game 
trip in Africa, took a converted New Springfield 
in the production of which the writer had the 
honor to have a part and one of the double 
express rifles of the abused English rifle makers. 
Again Mr. White omitted to take along one of 
the autoloading type of rifle, 

“We understand that Mr, Ross claims for 
his rifle that if shoots without metallic fouling, 
etc.” 

J)r, \\ t G. Hudson of New York, puts himself 
on record in print to the effect that the Ross 
does all its inventor claims. Therefore no 
insinuations from Air. Askins can alter the facts 
in the case* 

Rifles of high velocity breed ordinarily do 
vary when shot from the different positions, a 
fact which Air. Askins* shotgun experimenting 
apparently has not demonstrated. It is not 
surprising to find the Ross behaving like other 
arms in this respect. 

Mr. Askins expresses it as his opinion—from 
having watched the idiosyncrades of bird shot 
for many years—that shooting from the differ¬ 
ent positions with the Ross will cause the bullets 
to vary to an almost fatal extent by fatal not 
meaning to the game* 

To settle this trouble in Air, Askins* mind, 1 
will cheerfully undertake to make these tests 
if the gentleman will specify what sort of tree 
the victim shall place his hack against in one 
of the tests. 1 have never got around to the 
tree stage yet although 1 have fired a good 
many thousand rounds of ammunition, I 
therefore don’t know whether a difference in 
trees would alter the strike of the bullet or not. 

A pine might possibly give less resistance to the 
unfortunate's back than an oak and thus cause 
the bullet to strike several inches higher at steen 
thousand yards* 

I note that I am invited to prove that the Ross 
will shoot four shots out of five into a bushel 
basket or other similar sized receptacle at 100 
yards if the position of the shooter be changed. 
Inasmuch as the positions used by infantry in 
a so-called normal attack vary from the prone 
to the off-hand with kneeling and sitting sand¬ 
wiched in according to the ground shot over, 
and as the infantry rifle is the New Springfield, 

I think we can safely take it that the Ross will 
not fall outside the pale of practical accuracy 
with its ballistics so dose to the Springfield, 
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II is to Ijc expected that if one holds a rifle 
off-hand as does the writer* loosely, with no 
great resistance to the heavy recoil and then 
gets down prone and chokes down the long 
barrel with a heavy grip on the sling p the shots 
will vary slightly over the same range—as they 
do. With the ride gripped firmly off hand 
and the sling not used in a hurried shot prone, 

1 think that even an expert rifleman of Mr. 
Askins’ class will not lx* disappointed at the 
results. 

I note that Mr. Askins is not pleased with 
the English shooting books he secured on the 
advice of the writer. Also that one of them, 
presumably “Modem Sporting Gunnery,” by 
Henry Sharp, is an advertising fake pure and 
simple because h devotes most of its attention 
to the guns of one maker. Admitted, this 
particular book does just this, but If a ride or 
gun crank cannot get $2,00 worth of good out 
of its splendid tables, good illustrations and 
general information outside the puffing of one 
particular make, he should patronize the public 
library and save Ins money. “The Gun and 
Its Development,” by Greener, an English gun 
maker, has been our standard shotgun book 
for thirty years and it is now in its ninth edition. 
The writer owns both this late edition and the 
fourth, printed in 1888, a book that gravely 
tells the Nimrod where to leave the Union 
Pacific to get the best buffalo shooting in 
Kansas, 

In spite of this book making invidious com¬ 
parisons between Greener and other guns 
throughout the book, no reasonable amount of 
money could separate the writer from these two 
hooks were no others available* 

However, for Mr. Askins 1 information, I refer 
him to such volumes as “The Ride” by Frec- 
mantle, the most complete book ever written 
on the subject and without a rival among Ameri¬ 
can books. Or Tipping book, another standard 
volume. Or “A Century of Guns” by Blanch, 
for the various types. Personally 1 prefer 
Henry Sharp's book in spile of its one-sidedness 
and once having the idea that he was hired by 
Westley Richards firmly in one’s mind, it would 
be a rara avis who could not find many evenings 1 
enjoyment and information in its pages. 

In fact the rankest fake among the English 
shooting books is one puffing no make of gun, 
being devoted mainly to puffing its author. 
This is the “Sporting Rifle” by Walter Winans, 
the author of which should be arrested for taking 
real money for it. 

I note that neither the offending boob by 
Sharp nor the English catalogues are intended 
for English consumption but for Americans* 


A rather startling statement in view of the fact 
that probably too copies |ht year of each maker’s 
catalogue go across the Atlantic. I would like 
to inquire for whom the American makers’ 
catalogues are intended then as I find in them 
statements even worse than the most blatent of 
the English makers— and we must have a limit 
somewhere to our swallowing powers, 

I note that in me a man is found unable to 
perceive good in American products but who 
sees a wonderful superiority in foreign makes of 
guns, ammunition, etc. Comment on this state¬ 
ment is unnecessary. It is in full accord with 
the ignorance that is responsible for defining a 
standard trajectory chart as an attempt to catch 
surkers or in misreading the Ross pressure 
figures when they were given m the clear print 
of the Outers Book. 

H the gentleman is ignorant of the fact that 
the English gun makers lead the world in the 
production of fine double shotguns and double 
rifles and that further, English shooting litera¬ 
ture is as complete as our own is faulty, then we 
have a fair measure of his ability to comment 
on shooting subjects. 

Mr. Askins suggests that there is somewhere 
a nigger in the woodpile in the writer’s having 
taken it upon himself to point what is gcxxl in 
European products and what he considers faults 
In many of the products of American armorers. 
This is of course unpatriotic in that it might 
hurt sales of tariff protected American makers 
when lheir products are compared with those of 
European makers turned out for the same 
money. 

However in the notions of those whose thoughts 
ever run in such channels, there must be a nigger 
in the woodpile in so departing from our former 
patriotic groove—in other words the nigger must 
be that all the European makers from those 
handling telescopes down to the hundreds, of 
makers of rifles and shotguns have formed a 
gigantic league to introduce their goods in this 
country and have employed the waiter as a 
mouthpiece. In view of the loudly voiced 
patriotic sentiments of Mr. Askins, shown many 
limes in his shotgun articles, ills a case of league 
against league. I trusl the American organi¬ 
zation is satisfied with its representative. 

We are told that when the squid is finally 
chased into a corner by hs foes, it emits a 
curious inky fluid that clouds the water and 
permits it to escape while the foes aforesaid are 
groping through it. 

Talking about patriotic motives and the sinful 
English makers is all very interesting but how 
about that 70,000 pounds Ross breech pressure 
and that sucker catching table, dropped so 
promptly by Mr. Askins? 
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SIGHTING FOR SNAP SHOOTING 

EmtOK Gun Dkivvrtment; Please let me 
know if you require the sights on your .22 rifle [0 
be adjusted a lit lie bit different for aerial shooting 
at small objects such as pennies, etc*? 

Now if you had them just right for a J-inch 
mark at say 15 feet; that is, 1 "mean that they 
to be so that if you would hold on (not under) 
that the bullets would punch it out, why would 
not that be alright to start on hitting pennies 
in the air at 15 feet, providing you would hold 
just under? 

Do you keep both eyes open when shooting 
at such a small mark as a f inch bull at 25 
yards? I have had some difficulty in shooting 
at real small marks with both eyes open; that 
is, when the sight is larger than the mark. Of 
course, when the object is larger than the front 
sight I never think of closing one eye. This 
is at stationary shooting. 

Do you hold the pistol the same at things 
thrown in the air as you do the rifle? I some¬ 
times think one should hold more under J 
have just bought a new Remington .22 repeater. 
Is there any difference in the shooting of two 
22 rifles when you take a .22 ball and put it 
in the barrel of one that shows twice as much 
light when you hold it against the lamp. This 
is what I got when I compared two different 
.22 caliber rifles, I am very much interested 
in .22 rifle and pistol shooting and will thank 
you very much if you will pur me right on the 
above questions. Yours, 

C. SHUFF. 

[fn sighting rifles of any caliber for aerial 
work, such as snap shooting at pennies, small 
marbles, etc,, it is my method to sight the rifle 
perfectly level that Is, I use a front sight just 
high enough to permit the line of sight to clear 
the top of the frame or receiver of the rifle If 
the barrel is tapered to the muzzle, the front 
sight must Ije of such height as will compensate 
for the taper of the barrel. The regular fac¬ 
tory Sights, or the special sight as adapted to 
each make or model of rifle will do this. If 
your rifle vs sighted properly for a \ -inch object 
at a range of 15 feet, the line of sight should 
strike the lower edge of the spot and the bullet, 
the dead center, in this way the object is in 
full view when shot at. It is plain that in order 
to hit an object one must see it. With your 
rifle sighted in this wav, no change of sighting 
is necessary up to the limit of distances at which 


one may reasonably expect to hit such small 
objects, assuming of course that they are hit 
when apparently stationary as they turn in tR> 
air. 11 the object is descending one must hold 
below, a distance proportionate to the speed of 
the fading object. The same method of sight¬ 
ing and holding applies to the single shot pistol 
or revolver, 

My method of shooting with any kind of arm 
is binocular that is, both eyes open, and this 
too regardless of whether the rear sight is an 
open or peep. When using the pistol for aerial 
shooting at objects as large as common apples, 
wooden balls as large as a base ball, or at blue 
rock targets, I hold the pistol at arm's length 
at my side until the object is in the air, then 
swing the arm naturally and quickly upward 
until the pistol barrel with sights aligned, inter¬ 
cepts the line ol sight* The trigger should not 
be too light as to ensure accurate work, the trig¬ 
ger and trigger finger should always be in contact. 
My system with the rifle is to hold the stock of 
the rifle at the point of the hip near the belt line 
until the target is well in the air. These methods 
are more practical than to hold the weapons 
continually in an aiming position, as most pro¬ 
fessional shooters do. The skill acquired by 
these methods is always available in the hunt¬ 
ing field. 

The new Remington .22 caliber rifle is a 
most desirable arm for snap shooting, or for 
any other service. The Winchester model 1890, 
chambered for a ,22 short only, Is the one I 
have used most. For snap shooting I prefer 
ivn arm chambered for one length of cartridge 
only: the .22 short is heavy enough to do the 
work and gives one less expensive practice. 
Wbh regard to the fit of the ball, I am of the 
opinion that there is little difference in the 
results obtained, as with bullets of pure lead 
the upset always takes place near the chamber 
ami all are expanded to a uniform fit. When 
using open sights for aerial work, my selection 
is a low flat bar the width of the upper surface 
of the octagon barrel The bar may have a 
very shallow notch to mark the center, but 1 
prefer it without any. The front sight, a small 
ivory or gold bead—the latter preferred—only 
ihe bead to show above the flat bar when sighted 
level. Most of mv rifles for aerial work are 
sighted with a small gold bead front sight and 
a rear combination peep Lyman or Marble 
with a large aperture. Two of my rifles, which 
1 have used with great success for wing shooting 
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at live game. are sighted as above, but with the 
Marble Flexible special base sight- This gives 
a very tong sighting plane which is a great 
advantage in making long shots at running or 
flying game. J think 1 have covered all your 
questions, but if 1 can help you further, come 
again. R, A, K-] 

FOR DEER HUNTING 

Editor Gun Department: I have been 
reading your excellent magazine for somt time 
anti have learned much from its pages. Until 
about a year ago T lived in Michigan and I 
expect to go back again very soon. When 1 
do 1 want to take along a good ride. What 
caliber would you advise me to get? I think 
either a .30-30, .32 Winchester Special, or .303 
Savage would lx 1 about the right gun lor such 
game as deer, bear, etc. Which of these guns 
is the most powerful Yours truly, 

A. O. S. 

[Any one of the three cartridges mentioned will 
do good work on the game to be found in Michi¬ 
gan or Wisconsin. The .32 special is faster, has 
equal striking energy and a slightly flatter tra¬ 
jectory than the .30-30 or the .303 Savage. 
They compare about as follows: The .30-30- 
170, velocity 2020 foot seconds, muzzle energy 
1540 foot pounds. The ,303 Savage 1^5-grain 
bullet, velocity 1952 foot seconds, muzzle energy 
165S foot pounds. The .32 Winchester special 
163-grain bullet, velocity 2111 foot seconds, 
muzzle energy 1633 fool pounds A choice of 
either the .32 special, or the .303 Savage would 
give you a belter hunting cartridge than the 
.30-30 on account of greater shocking power. 
As between the .32 Winchester special and the 
.303 Savage, I am of the opinion that the latter 
would give the best results within average 
hunting ranges. You can make no mistake in 
buying either cartridge, or the rifles for which 
they are made — R. A. K.] 


THE 2fl GAUGE GUN 

Editor Gun Department; I would he 
obliged if Mr. Kane or some other well informed 
gun man will inform me through the columns 
of the Outer's Rook, if the regulation charge 
of powder and shot for a 20-gauge gun is more 
powerful and more satisfactory in a 20-gauge 
than the same charge would be in a 16 or 12- 
gauge. If so, what is the reason for it? 

An article was published a few months ago in 
one of the sporting magazines describing a gun 
which the writer of the article was having built. 
As I remember, it was a 20-gauge with 32-inch 
barrels chambered for 3-inch shells, and was to 
weigh 7^ pounds or more. The charge of 
powder and shot which the owner intended to 


use being as heavy as that of a 16-gauge, or a 
light 12-gauge. 1 would like to know the ad¬ 
vantage, if any, that such a gun would have 
over a 12-gauge gun in range, accuracy or any 
other particular. Yours very truly, 

W..E. O, 

[The consensus of opinion among those who 
have given the subject sufficient study and atten¬ 
tion to warrant definite opinions, is that the 
regular charge of powder, shot, and wadding for 
a 20-gauge gun will give belter results as to range 
pattern and penetration if fired from a 20-gauge 
gun than if fired from 16 or 12-gauge gun, assum¬ 
ing of course that barrels of the guns are the 
same length and bored alike. The reason for 
this is the greater concentration of the smaller 
bores and reduced area offered to the air. The 
atmospheric pressure increases in proportion to 
the size of the bore. 

To further illustrate this idea, suppose we fire 
the 20-gauge load from a 4-gauge gun. It won 1 d 
be apparent at once that there is a rapid falling 
0 ff o f ran ge, ve loc i ty and pc ne t ration - The on I y 
advantage to be gained by the use of a large 
gauge gun is the greater density of pattern and to 
secure this, loads proportioned to the weight and 
gauge of the gun should be used- The gun 
weighing 7J pounds, with a 32-inch barrel, full 
choke, and chambered for a 3-inch shell as 
described in your letter, represents about the 
limit for effective performance in that gauge. 
The object of using the long shell is to give more 
powder depth, so that heavier charges may be 
used, thereby increasing velocity. The long 
shell also permits heavier wadding, which not 
only develops greater chamber pressure by con¬ 
fining the powder, but by the use of deep, springy 
wadding the shot pattern may lx* visibly improved 

\o doubt a 12-gauge proportioned in every way 
as is the 20-gauge above mentioned, and loaded 
with such loads as the increase of weight and 
gauge would warrant, would outshoot the 20- 
gauge, but for general shooting it is doubtful if 
the average man could do as good work as with 
the lighter gun and loads. I am of the opinion 
that if confined to one gun a 12-gauge would be 
best as the denser pattern would be the more 
deadly. An expert shot, however, would lx* but 
slightly handicapped by the difference in gauge 
if the weight of the 20, 16 and 12 were about 
equal. The load of every gun should be pro¬ 
portioned to it^ weight, the work expected of it 
and the shooter’s ability to handle it, — R. A. K.] 

AN AUXILIARY RIFLE BARREL 

Editor Gun Department; Do you know 
where one could purchase an auxiliary rifle 
barrel, .32 40 caliber, to slip into a 12 gauge 
shotgun barrel, thus making a combined rifle 
and shotgun of a double barrel. 
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I have read of these but have never seen one, 
do you consider them practical and accurate 
at short and medium range? I mean accurate 
enough to make an S 4 nch group at ioo yards. 

Could one get fairly good results at short 
range with shotgun sighted with Lvman sights? 
Yours, HARRY W. CRAFTS. 

(The auxiliary barrels, as described by you, 
were formerly made by the Remington Arms 
Company of 11 ion. X. Y. The company is 
now owned by M. Hartley Company, 299-301 
Broadway, New York City. It is possible that 
they, or some of their agents, may still havo-some 
of the auxiliary barrels in stock. 1 used one, 
a .44 caliber, when a boy, and found it a very 
practical and convenient device and very accurate, 
f t was secured in the muzzle by an expanding 
nut while the breech end fitted snugly into the 
shell chamber. The barrel gave excellent 
results from 150 to 200 yards' The double 
sights as used on a trap gun could easily be 
made to answer if you can obtain the barrel. 
Should you fail to get one from the Remington 
Company, try Francis Bannerman, No. 50r 
Broadway, New York, or Hibbard, Spencer & 
Bart let, Chicago.—R. A. K.] 

CROSSMAN CALLS A HALT 

Editor Gun Department: T am sorry to 
do it but I really have to l>eg off. 

The article on the Sporter Springfield is in 
print to the extent of the first installment and 1 
have already received one and a half pecks of 
letters on the subject. I suppose 1 should be 
tickled that so much interest is taken in this 
sort of gun and I am, but unfortunately I have 
to work part of the time much as I would like 
to correspond with other cranks. 

Some of 'em enclosed postage. Most of 'em 
didn’t. Stamps are pretty cheap at the pre¬ 
vailing rate of two cents, but when the stamp 
clerk at the post office asks you if you are run¬ 
ning a mail order house, it gets on your nerves. 

They wanted to know the price of the gun, the 
price of the stock, how the stock was fastened 
on, the list of the parts required and a little 
about everything else on the gun. Some of them 
calmly requested that I obtain the parts from 
the Government for them. 

Now this is all right and perfectly natural, 
but when the ports from the Government include 
some 40 or 50 pieces which must be listed in 
detail, a dozen such inquiries makes you begin 
to repeal the list backwards in your sleep. And 
as the sale of Government pads is prohibited 
to others than those members of N. R. A, clubs, 
aside from the trouble that is entailed in ordering 
these parts of the rrlle, I have been obliged to 
regretfully decline all sueh opportunities to 
work up trad? for Uncle Sam. 


1 have gone into the makeup of the rifle pretty 
thoroughly in the Outer's Book and have today 
turned over to Wundhammer of this city and to 
Adolph of Rochester, any details that I thought 
could help them. Both of them are familiar 
with the details of the rifle, both of them splendid 
workmen and both of them able to answer all 
questions about the sporting Springfield- Adolph 
is now at work on one of these rifles on the same 
lines as those we made up, but with engraved 
magazine floor plate, engraved guard, engraved 
receiver and engraved barrel’ This is for 
Lieut Whelen. 

Therefore, if inquirers will kindly address 
I heir queries to Fred, Adolph, 10 Ariel Park, 
Rochester, X. Y., or to Ludwig Wundhammer, 
Bullard Block, Los Angeles, Cal., they will 
obtain entire satisfaction and I will he relieved 
from the job of gunmaker which I did not under¬ 
take and for which I am not fitted. 

1 have answered quite a number of letters on 
other subjects and am always glad to pass out 
anv near-in formation I am able to do on the 
subject we are interested in hut the next fellow 
who says sporting Springfield to me will either 
get licked, lick me or be a better runner than t 
am. HOWARD C. CROSSMAN. 


PETERS CARTRIDGES WILL WORK 

Editor Gun Department: This little 
weapon has now been upon the market several 
months and. contrary to the predictions of 
many, has proven its worth in the bands of 
thousands of appreciative shooters. 

Having had considerable to do with the vari¬ 
ous stages leading up to \ts production, 1 natur¬ 
ally feel more than a passing interest in the 
case. I i the reader will look up “Arms and The 
Man” of April 22, 1909, he will see the story, 
with i I lust rations, which brought a flood of 
letters to the writer and the “Colt People,”: 
letters with joy and approval for the start that 
had been made. Letters showing the feeling 
of joy at the prospect of obtaining the weapon 
of their life-long dreams, as many expressed 
it. These things had the necessary bearing to 
induce a good cam party to bring ou t a most ele¬ 
gant little weapon, along the lines suggested by 
the dreams of these patient cranks. 

Now we have the little weapon and it is only 
necessary to learn to hold, to handle and to 
shoot it 

In Mr. Best’s article, I see that he only men¬ 
tions the Winchester and the l\ M, C, make of 
ammunition. Now, with due regards for these 
great companies and their excellent cartridges, I 
would like very much to have Mr* Best make 
a test with the “Peters” product. Since receiv¬ 
ing my own Coll .22 I have fired several hundred 
“Peters” calbcr .22 \Y. R. F. cartridges through 
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lt T and have not yet had art occasion to notice 
the slightest inconvenience as to extraction or 
the revolving of the cylinder with either the 
semi-smokeless or the smokeless powder car¬ 
tridges. A party of friends of mine at Hart, 
California, over on the desert, great pistol 
cranks too, to whom 1 sold five or six of these 
little weapons, have discarded all other brands 
for the Peters. 

1 still use my remodeled Colt, allowing my 
wife the use of the new weapon. In our jaunts 
over the country she handles the little weapon 
alone and never yet have I heard her complain 
about any trouble with extraction or the revolv¬ 
ing of the cylinder. Yours truly, 

WILL A. WRIGHT, 


AN ALL AROUND RIFLE 

Editor Gun Department: Wishing to pur¬ 
chase a Hde that I could use for big game hunting 
as well as for good target practice, I would highly 
appreciate your opinion as to a good all around 
caliber. 1 favor the .38-55 and the ,33 Winches¬ 
ter but have little faith in the .30-30 for hunting 
purposes. What would vou recommend? Re¬ 
spectfully, FRANK PAULIN S. 

[It is extremely difficult to combine all the 
desirable features of a target rifle and a big game 
rifle in one arm. The .30-30 is a good hunting 
cartridge for medium sized game, such as deer 
and black bear. The ,33 Winchester cartridge 
is considered better for hunting purposes, but 
neither cartridge, although both are very accurate 
are adapted to target work. The .3S-55 h in 
about the same class as a game cartridge, but 
better for target purposes, as it is more easily 
reloadable. 

i think the .32-40 cartridge would be prefer¬ 
able for an ail around rifle for the following reason $: 
It requires only a 16-inch twist and with a 
smokeless steel barrel, full loads of high power 
smokeless powder with full or half mantle 
bullets, as well as the black powder loads, may 
1 m? used giving a difference of 600 feet muzzle 
velocity. It is conceded that the .32-40 is the 
best target cartridge yet developed, and when 
loaded as a high power smokeless cartridge, it 
takes rank with the ,30-30, the .3.2 special, the 
.33 Winchester and others of that class. The 
,38-55 is also a good all around cartridge, ranking 
close to the .32-40 in ballistic performance, but 
not as pleasant to shoot at target. 

I, of course, do not wish to influence you in 
your choice of a rifle, but would say that the 
Savage action is admirably adapted to the many 
re^[ u i re ments of an a 11 aro u n d rifle. The re vol v - 
ing system of the magazine permits the use of 
cartridges with bullets seated friction tight, 
which is a great advantage to the target shooter 
who wishes to use bullets of varying lengths 


and weights. It may also be had in take-down 
style* which permits of wiping and examination 
of the barrel from the breech, or it can be had 
with interchangeable barrels in variou combina¬ 
tions, such as the .303 or .30-30 barrel, inter¬ 
changeable w T ith the 25-35, As between the 
.33 Winchester and the .38-55 cartridges for 
target and big game, if you wish to reload your 
shells, l would recommend the .38-55. If you 
intend to use factory ammunition, the -33 would 
be my choice. It is an excellent game gun and 
very accurate as a target arm, but not o well 
adapted for reloading—R. A. K.]. 


THE sale of krag rifles 

Editor Gun Department: The Chief of 
Ordnance, U. S. Army, has set aside a certain 
number of model 1898 “Krag” rifles for sale to 
members of the National Rifle Association of 
America and its affiliated clubs at a price of 
ten dollars, to which should be added Si. 15 for 
the packing case and twenty-five cents for 
appendages. These rifles are new and will be 
selected as far as practicable so that they will 
be an ideal target rifle. 

These rifles may be ordered in the regular 
way through the Adjutant General of the 
state in which the member resides, the requisi¬ 
tion to be accompanied by a certificate from the 
Secretary of the National Rifle Association. 

All requisitions should be sent to the Com¬ 
manding Officer of the Springfield Armory. 

Authorized by a letter from the Chief of 
Ordnance. U, S. Army, dated October 22, 19m. 

Yours, ALBERT S. JONES, Sec’y. 

National Rifle Association of Am, 


FOUND PETERS SATISFACTORY 

Editor Gun Department: Referring to the 
article entitled “Some Colt .2 2 tests”* in the 
November Outer's Book, 1 would like to say 
that after firing about seventy-five shots using 
smokeless powder cartridges, with indifferent 
results as to accuracy, and with ejector troubles 
similar to those mentioned in the article above 
referred to, I began using Peters ammunition 
loaded with King's semi-smokeless powder. 
The results have been all that I could hope for* 
as I have shot as many as 100 times without 
any cleaning of the weapon, and the last shots 
seemed to be as well placed on the target as tlie 
first of the series, while I could notice no differ¬ 
ence in the force required to eject the empty 
shells at any time; the pressure of the thumb 
lie ing sufficient. With the Peters ammunition 
I have had no difficulty using the amt as a double 
action revolver in rapid firing. Yours truly, 
ORRIN E. STANLEY. 




With Bait and Fly 

EDITED BY 0. W. SMITH 
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This cJrpartmeEl U conducted with I he express purpose of aiding fisher- 
Tnei V * nf i to lieJp 0-i(J "ne anotiu-r, To that cud comnumicatijos 
arc invited upon subjects pertintnl to implements mud methods of the crafL 
Any disciple of Sir Isaac wilt be givtu an opportunity to express his views, 
providing he uses the language of m sporisnimn, and does not indulg, in 
ftrsmahius. It is uodrpUjocl that each article is published uj>oii its own 
mcTits, and the publication of ah article does not Signify that the editor 
is in accord with the views expressed. 



Some Familiar Fish 

No. 12. COMMON SUNFISH 

(E upo molls gibbosus) 


XXT^HAT angler does not remember his first 

* * 1 * pump k in -seed ?" 'I 'hough we ma ke <[ >o ri 

of the little fellow, yet our hearts heat a wee 
bit faster when we see a bare-footed boy trudging 
wearily down the street holding in his hand a 
willow wand upon which are strung a dozen 
or so of the golden fish. Golden fish and 
golden daysl No wonder the poet exclaims, 

' Turn backward, turn backward, 

Oh, time in your (light, 

Make me a child again, 

Just for tonight." 

When gthhosus seizes the hook of your true 
angler, who is fishing for larger members of the 
fmny tribe, he tenderly unhooks the little fellow 
and returns him to the water, while a look of 
tender reminiscence oerspreads his countenance. 
The man who heartlessly kills every small fish 
that lakes his hook, is not, and never has been 
a disciple of Sir Isaac, and is undeserving the 
respect of true anglers. 

As was right and proper* Linnaeus, the great 
naturalist, named the stmfish, giving it the 
specific name of “gjbbbsus” because of its round 
or “gibbous" form; that was in the year 1758, 
the year that young Washington led the little 
army against Fort Duquesne. Linnaeus' speci¬ 
mens came from somewhere in South Carolina, 
for the fish is of quite wide distribution; being 
found along the Atlantic seaboard from the 
Pine Tree State to Florida, in the Great Lakes 
region, and in the northern half of the Mississippi 
Valley. In the latter part of its range it is 


seldom found south of Iowa, and is said to be 
somewhat rare south of Virginia on the Atlantic 
Seaboard. In centra! and northern Wisconsin 
it is very abundant, shallow lakes fairly teeming 
with it, and is much sought after by women 
and children; not to mention the occasional 
angler who seeks it because of its great beauty 
or "for auld lang syne/* 

One of the familiar names by which the fish 
is known is “pumpkin-seed*" and in shape it 
is not unlike the seed of America’s great “pie 
fruit." The mouth is even smaller than that 
of the blue gill, but in spite of that fact the 
sun fish will manage to bite a large hook if it is 
bailed with an angle worm. In color the fish 
rivals the coral fish of the south seas. Even 
the lordly brook trout is not more beautiful. 
The back is bluish, sometimes with purple 
reflections, and again appearing greenish-olive; 
the sides are a lighter shade, spotted and blotched 
with a rich orange; and the belly is a bright 
orange-yellow, sometimes gleaming like gold. 
The cheeks are deep orange* crossed with wavy 
blue streaks, which give them a zebra-hke 
appearance. Lower fins arc yellow, while the 
dorsal fin is blue and yellow. The ear flap 
is a rich velvet black, splashed with red on the 
lower side* a mark which always appears in 
adult fish* serving to distinguish it from all 
other bright colored members of the family. 
The angler should remember that gibbons 
alone is possessed of the decorated iris. 

Its habits of nest-making, care of eggs and 
fry are like those of the other stmfish mentioned. 
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This department is intended to he a plare lor the cchaJififi and discuwiftn 
of views on Liny subject pertaining to arms and ammunition Irom which no one 
with an idea to advance sbtU be batted. The only conditions are liuU ll'c 
opinion must not be manifestly absurd, that it be express! m courleous buWUa**; 
and tltrtl no presonn lilies be indulged in. Hath opinion is printed for ulmt it 
is worth and its pubticalioti does not commit the editor to the view expressed. 
The widest range will be permitted ami out readers Are iimled to make tree 
use of these juges. but it is important to remember tint under no ctftumstoni** 
-jfiti per&Halitiei net be permiutd* 



The Flight of the Modern Bullet and the 
Wound It Makes 

By DR. A. HOYT 

Professor of Physics in the University of North Dakota 


T HE history and science of the development 
of the various weapons which have made 
man the supreme animal form an intensely 
interesting study for the anthropologist, the 
physicist, the physician, the military man, and 
last but not least, for the out-of-doors man, 
whether he use Ms weapons for the chase, or is 
a shooter because practice in that art appeals to 
him as should any other good clean sport. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a mathe¬ 
matical treatment of the motion of projectiles, 
nor am 1 able to use with fluency the line oi 
jaw-breaking names by means of which the 
learned surgeon explains what is the matter 
with a man who has gotten in the way of a 
cannon-ball. 

Owing to the widely differing concepts, pre¬ 
conceived ideas, and erroneous impressions 
prevalent among most people who have given 
the matter any thought, it will be necessary for 
me to carefully define certain expressions which 
would otherwise seem very technical to the 
uninitiated. Moreover, owing to the wide scope 
of the field, I shall limit my remarks to small 
caliber projectiles, and more especially to rifle 
and pistol bullets. 

In the first place, every projectile has two 
motions, each of which produces its own effect 
independen tly of the other. Th is is demon- 
strated 1 >y a very si mpie exrtmen t. If a marble 
is shot horizontally off of the end of a table at 
the same time that another marble is dropped 
straight down from the end of the fable, they 
will both reach the floor at the same time. 


This means that the fall of the marble occurs 
in exactly the same way whether it has a hori¬ 
zontal velocity or not It means that if you 
stand on the shore of a lake and fire your rifle 
in a horizontal position that the bullet will 
strike the water in exactly the same time that it 
will if dropped freely from the same level ns the 
end of the rifle. There is a very slight deviation 
from this law for an elongated projectile, this 
being due to certain peculiar motions caused 
by the spinning of the bullet about its axis. 
This deviation is so small that no ordinary 
experiment would detect it. In other words, 
the bullet continually falls as it flies, causing the 
path to be curved, or parabolic. 

The motion of a falling body is not a uniform 
one. but one of rapidly increasing velocity, so 
that a bullet drops much more rapidly at the 
end of its flight than at the loginning. Then, 
too, the effect of tho air resistance is to make 
the lime required for a given flight longer,which 
also gives more Opportunity for the bullet to 
drop. The net result is that the latter part of a 
long flight is very much more curved than the 
beginning. Contrary to the current impression, 
there is no part of the flight, not even the be¬ 
ginning, which is flat, or straight. The faster 
the initial velocity of the bullet, the less time docs 
it have to drop, anti the flatter the gun shoots. 

A second point about which there is much 
wrangling, due to loose definitions of the terms 
used by the disputants, is the question of the 
“knocking down’* effect, or shocking power, of 
a bullet This quantity may he easily measured 
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by shooting the bait into a heavy pendulum, and 
noting the amount of swing caused by the impact. 
There Is, however, a simple way of calculating 
the shocking power when the weight and velocity 
of the bail are known. 

For instance, the old Springfield musket of 
the Civil* War days had a 500 grain ball moving 
at the rate of about 1000 feet per second, and a 
shocking power measured by the product of 
these quantities, that is, by joox 1000=500,000 
units f 71 2 pd. ft.). The modem Springfield, 
the new rifle of our army, shoots a 150 grain ball 
at the rate of 2700 feet per second, giving a 
shocking power of 150x2,700=405,000 units 
(57.7 pd. ft.). The K rag-Jorgensen has a 220 
grain ball moving at the rate of rgoo feet per 
second, and hehce a shocking power of 4x8,000 
units (59.5 pd, ft,). The tendency is towards 
somewhat less shocking power than in the older 
model guns. From this it is evident that the 
shocking power is not the only factor that enters 
into the ride question. The other more import¬ 
ant factor is the energy of the ball just after it 
leaves the muzzle. This is a quantity that is 
not easy to define except in the technical language 
of the physicist and engineer, but I believe that 
I am not far wrong in explaining that the energy 
of a bullet is the measure of its destructive 
power, but not of its penetrating power. Sup¬ 
pose that two bullets, one ,22 inch or about 
} inch, and the other ,44 inch, or nearly £ inch, 
penetrate into a pine log to the same depth. 
Obviously the .22 has not destroyed dr smashed 
as much material as the .44* which boxes a hole 
twice as wide, and four limes as big in cross- 
section. Therefore the penetration cannot alone 
measure the energy. 

If the resistance of a block of wood were the 
same for all velocities of the bullet, which is not 
exactly true, the energy might be represented 
bv the product of the depth of penetration bv 
the size of the hole, thus giving the amount of 
material crushed. This might be considered 
as a rough definition of the energy, but for finer 
comparison it will be best to use the exact 
expression E = k MV2* which gives the energy- 
in terms of the velocity and the weight (if the 
ball. 

Turning for a moment to our former illustra¬ 
tion, the old Springfield would have an energy 
of 250 million units, which expressed in the 
engineer's units would be 1116 foot pounds. 
The Krag has 1880 foot pounds* and the new 
army Springfield 2430 foot pounds. Thus It is 
seen that the old rifle of the Civil War had 
somewhat more shocking power than the new 
Springfield, but far less energy, and less than 
half the velocity. In comparing the two types, 
however, it must be remembered that the ball 
of the older rifle generally stop]>ec] in the body 
of the wounded man, expending upon him the 
whole of its shocking power and energy, while 


the new Springfield and other rifles of this type 
will shoot through many men in line, giving 
only part of the shocking power and energy to 
each. It will kid more men and at longer range, 
than its predecessor, but except at very close 
range where the explosive effect of the ball is 
of importance, it will not stop a man or beast* 
as effectively as a heavier bail, with less velocity 
ami less energy, with small penetration but more 
shock. The British discovered this in the 
Soudan, where the mad charging dervishes 
could be shot full of ,303 caliber holes without 
stopping them* although they died later* of 
course. In order to cause more of the shock 
and energy to be expended in the first object 
struck, the dum-dum or mushrooming bullet, 
oftener called the soft-point, has been intro¬ 
duced, and is now used In practically all high 
[lower big game rifles* but is outlawed in war¬ 
fare on account of the fearfully ragged wound 
it makes. 

The modem military rifle shoots a bullet with 
a steel or cupro-nickel jacket, which enables 
the ball to follow the rifling in the barrel without 
stripping and thus fouling the barrel. This 
ball has enormous penetration, in some cases 
six feet of soft pine, and at long ranges, where 
its velocity has been reduced by air resistance 
to less than 1200 foot seconds, it makes a small 
clean wound- If* however, the tip of the steel 
jacket he left off, so that the soft lead [joint of 
the bullet is exposed, the effect is very different, 
as the lead rolls back In the shape of a mush¬ 
room* as soon as the bullet strikes a substance 
of even very slight resistance, causing a ragged 
wound, and having such reduced penetration 
that all of the shock and energy of the bullet is 
expended in the object or animal struck* This 
expanding, or mushrooming effect may be shown 
by shooting two bullets with the same velocity 
into a block of wood, if one is a full metal 
patched or jacketed ball, and the other is a soft 
point, 1here will be a great difference In the size 
of the holes, and in the penetrations in the two 
cases, and II the two bullets be recovered, the 
one will be found only slightly deformed, while 
the other is an unrecognizable lump of lead* 
with jagged pieces of the metal jacket embedded 
in it. The wound^made by a sporting rifle 
using soft-point bullets will evidently be a bad 
one for the physician to treat, if indeed, as is 
often the case, the patient does not bleed to 
death before he can be gotten out of the woods. 

One of the fundamental principles of physics, 
susceptible of easy verification in the laboratory, 
is the one which'shows us that when the powder 
explodes in the gun* the momentum of the 
gun and the shooter is eaual to the momentum, 
nr shocking power of the bullet. Fortunately 
the respective energies are not equal, or no man 
would fire a gun more than once. It is less 
injurious to receive upon the shoulder, or nose, 
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as the ease may be, the recoil of a heavy gun, 
which kicks back slowly, than the recoil of a 
light gun which kicks back rapidly under the 
same load. The shock is in each case the same, 
as can be shown by acuta! measurement, but 
the destructive power, or energy, is more for 
the Ugh ter weapon. On this basis it is seen that 
the old style ball with its large shocking power 
requires a heavy weapon from which to be 
discharged, in order that the recoil or kick be 
not to energetic. 

Some of the older military and hunting rides 
weighed from 11 to 14 pounds and the ammuni¬ 
tion was so heavy that a man could carry only 
thirty rounds where he now' carries 150. Then 
too, the slow velocity of the ball, its consequent 
rapid drop, and short range made good shooting 
very difficult 

There are some who say that in those days 
they could shoot so well that they did not need 
all of these “new tangled contraptions,” but let 
me remark in passing that the American people 
are shooting more and better than they ever did, 
and that the records of the recent rifle meets 
where the new' Springfield was used show' 
scores that have never been equalled anywhere 
or at any time. 

The question of caliber is a complex one, and 
I shall only point out that the large diameter 
bail experiences more air resistance than the 
small one, thus losing its velocity more rapidly 
when other conditions are the same. The 
modern military rifles of France, Germany, 
England, Italy, and the United Stales, all are 
between ,30 and .32 inch caliber, and have 
a very long completely jacketed ball which 
leaves the muzzle with a velocity of over 2000 
foot seconds, and with a rapid spinning motion 
which is imparted by the twisted grooves, or 
rifling of the barrel This spinning motion 
keeps them head on in lheir flight. The high 
initial velocity, sharp shape, and small air resist¬ 
ance insure very little drop within the ranges 
where an ordinary marksman can hit anything. 
The flight is exceedingly flat up to 300 yards, 
after which their velocity is sufficiently reduced 
so that the drop from then on is considerable. 

The modern rifle has then the advantages of 
light weight, the new Springfield weighing 
about S pounds, light ammunition, less recoil, 
more energy, longer range, and increased 
accuracy, ft has the disadvantage of less 
shocking power unless the range be very short, 
or-soft point bullets are used, which under 
unusual or peculiar circumstances may not 
mushroom. These changes in the favorite 
weapon of man have introduced some new’ and 
interesting phases in the study and treatment of 
wounds. The modern rifle, aside from the 
expanding bullet effect, shows another even 
more remarkable phenomenon at close range, 
while the velocity is still very high. This is 


what I shall call the explosive effect, and accounts 
for many of fhe so called “freak wounds” made 
by the newer rifles. 

The following experiment illustrates this effect. 
Two exactly similar tin pails full of water and 
open at the fop, are shot straight through the 
middle with two exactly similar bullets, one 
moving at the rate of 1000 foot seconds and the 
other at the rate of 2000 foot seconds. 

In the case of the slower ball the water is 
violently ejected from the pail, but aside from a 
small hole at entry, and an only slightly larger 
one at exit, the pail is uninjured. The high 
velocity ball makes an equally small hole on 
entry, but the whole pail is simply blown apart, 
or exploded as if by a charge of dynamite placed 
inside of the pail. The explanation is not 
difficult. Water is an ideal medium for trans¬ 
mitting pressure, and the velocity of the ball is 
scThigh that'the water has no time to rise out'of 
the top of the pail and gel out of the way. 
Hence the enormous pressure of impact of the 
bullet is delivered in all directions, laterally, 
up anil down, as well as straight forward ahead 
of the bullet. 

This effect has nothing to do with the nature 
of the point of the bullet ; it is the same whether 
the point is soft or steel jacketed, A low 
velocity ball, even if a large one, seldom pro¬ 
duces this effect, and a very light ball, if moving 
rapidly, will always do so. 

The importance of this effect In producing 
wounds at close range can hardly be overesti¬ 
mated, If the bullet strikes some watery parL 
of the body, such as the brain, or the stomach 
when full of liquid, the wound may 1 h j terrible. 
Even in the case of penetration of solid flesh 
and bone only, the lateral pressure produced 
may cause disturbances of nerves and organs far 
distant from the wound itself, and far more 
serious to the patient in consequences. This 
same bullet, after a longer flight, and conse¬ 
quently reduced velocity, generally produces a 
clean, small wound, which according to the 
reports from the Spanish -American War (House 
Documents, V.ol. II2, No. 729) are strangely 
enough generally a seep tic, even when made by 
a ricocheted ball, although m the latter case 
the wound is more ragged, and the ball has less 
penetration. 

The expanding or mushrooming effect of the 
big game bullet is also worse at close ranges, for 
the soft nose oT this bullet will not roll back 
into a good mushroom unless the velocity be 
rather high, probably at least over 1000 foot 
seconds. Hence it frequently happens that at 
very long ranges the hunter bores a neat little 
hole in the game, and there is not enough blood 
to follow the trail. It is often said by old 
hunters that for every deer brought in. two are 
killed, the one dying as surely as the other* but 
out of the reach of the pursuer. For this reason 
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there is to be noted a tendency in modem sport¬ 
ing rtfles back towards the larger calibers, re¬ 
taining however the high velocity and great 
energy which nitro or smokeless powders and 
nickel steel barrels have made possible. All of 
these developments, in a lesser degree have been 
repeated in the history of the revolver and of the 
automatic pistol. I may say in passing that it 
seems to me that the velocities reached in the 
case of the Mauser, Luger, and Colt pistols, 
high as they are, do not reach the point where 
the expansion of a soft nose bullet is certain, so 
that for stopping big game they are not as 
effective as the old .45 Colt and others. More¬ 
over, the soft point bullet is outlawed in civilized 
warfare, so that for military purposes these small 
caliber, high velocity bullets having the ad¬ 
vantages of long range, great penetration and 
accuracy, are open to serious objections. The 
tendency in the U S. A. is back towards the 
larger caliber in the case of the pistol, although 
the automatic feature will probably be improved 
and introduced later. 

As a weapon of defense, the small caliber 
automatic pistol is again open to the objection 
that while it may shoot the burglar full of many 
holes in a surprisingly short fraction of a second, 
so that he is of small consolation to his friends 
later, it may nevertheless not stop him before 
he has a chance to shoot back. The great 
penetration and range of these bullets put the 
innocent by stander in as much danger as the 
fleeing criminal when the city policeman is 
obliged to draw his weapon. 

The wounds made by the modern pistols, 
using steel jacketed bullets, are usually cleancut, 
and the bullet seldom stays in the body. The 
explosive effect is nearly absent except perhaps 
in the case of the Mauser and of the Luger at 
very dose range. These bullets do no accumu¬ 
late dirt with age as do the plain lead bullets, 
which may partially account for the fact that 
their wounds are so often asceptic. Another 
feature is the fact that nowadays the surgeon’s 
first effort is not necessarily to remove the bullet, 
but rather to heal the wound. It was striking! v- 
demonstrated in the Spanish War report already 
referred to that the ball itself seldom does harm 
if the wound be dean and kept asceptic, unless 
the bullet is lodged near some nerve center, or 
in a joint. 

The X-Ray photographs in this report show 
clearly the facts brought out by my previous 
discussion of the wounds made by military 
bullets at long and at short range. For instance, 
after penetrating bony parts, the amount of 
comminution of bone was, at long range, seldom 
great. Unfortunately very little of the data 
refers to short range wounds, as the conditions 
of modern warfare prohibit this happening, ex¬ 


cept in rare instances, in which cases the weapon 
is not always the rifle. The following table 
compares the ballistics and wound effects of the 
older with the modern rifle bullet: 



Modern 

Bvtu>r 

Oi-ft Style 
Bi/j.i.kt 

Weighted Ball.. 

Light. 

j Heavy, 

Shape nf Ball.,. _... 

Pointed. 

Snub nosed. 

Shucking Power. 

[ Medium. 

1 Great. 

Penetration.. . . 

| Great. ... 

Small, 

Energy,.,,. 

Very high,, ... 

Not very grrat. 

Trajectory. 

Very flat. 

Much curved. 

ExpaashtaJcfleci (sport 

I Great, especially 

■ great drop 

mg rifles iTiily).... 

at short range. 

Xot very great. 

Dr Forma (km, (m i] it ary 

Irregular and 

rifles). . 

Very little., _ 

frequently large 

Free recoil,, ....... 

Small...,, _ 

( rrir.it. 

Range. 

Great.... 

Very limited. 

Wounds (military).... . 

Asceptu in many 


cases except at 
dose range. , 

Septic ns a rule. 

Wounds, lone range_ 

Wotmds,tocd. range.. 

Clean Cut,._ 

Clean cut, no 

Irregular, gener¬ 
ally lodged ball. 

lodged hull. 

Wounds* mtttl. range. 

Very raggrd. with 

Wounds, short range.... 1 

large tom exH 
(sporting rifle' 

oniy V. . . . | 

Explosive effect... 

Wry little of the 

explosive effect. 

Gjtnmimithii of hone: 


Military, short range" 

May lit great. 

Great. 

Militaryi tong range , 

Very Bute., ... 

. .. 

Sporting, short or 


medium.. . . 

Very gretU,,.,, , 


Danger /one. .... 

Great . 

Relatively ymall. 

Report... J 

Sharp Crack. , 

Roar. 


Most modem of all rifles is the automatic, 
whose recoil is largely absorbed by a spring, and 
is utilized in ejecting the old cartridge and putting 
in a new one. The ammunition used is of the 
modem high velocity type, aud of rather large 
caliber, especially in the case of the new .401 
Winchester. In concluding, let me express my 
obligations to the Ideal Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany's Hand Book, to the tables published by 
the Winchester Firearms Company, and to many 
articles by fellow gun cranks in the current 
literature of the day. Many of my conclusions 
are the result of my own experiment in the held 
and in the laboratory, and the figures on shock* 
ing power arc computed very largely from my 
own data. The following table gives the ballis¬ 
tics of some of the best known modern rifles: 


Rifle 

Weight 

of tall 

Vrioc 

By 

Shock 

Energy 

PVne* 
t ration 
Board* 

.45-90 W, 

300 

1480 

02,5 

1457 

ir 

4.V-BQWHV,, 

300 

1925 

K2 5 

2400 

26* 

.30 40 K.rag. 

220 

I960 

56.7 

1880 

58 1 

, 30-30 W or M, . 

170 

1950 

47.1 

1449 

42* 

Smfn. Mann]_ 

2M 

2OS0 

70. 

2270 

62* 

8mm. Mauser. .. 

227 

2200 

71 5 

2440 

66" 

.30 U.S-A. new, 

150 

2700 

57 .7 

2430 


.303 Savage. 

190 

im 

52,3 

1504 

42" 

.405 W*. 

300 

2m 

92. 

3077 

48* 

,25-35 W or H... 
,401W,. 

117 

1925 

32. i 

985 

ati* 
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Recovering Bullets From Oiled Sawdust 

(Reprinted from 11 The Bullet's Flight from Powder to Target”) 


S HOW could not be used in warm weather 
for catching bullets and search was made 
for some material to act in its place, something 
practical for warm weather work. Inquiry by 
correspondence availed nothing; meal, bran, 
and shorts were tried and found wanting, while 
soft cotton mutilated bullets worse than a pine 
board. One day Mr, Leopold said, “Let us 
try some sawdust,” having some in his hand 
at the time. A box was soon arranged and filled 
with sawdust that had been used in the harden¬ 
ing room of the shop for drying oily knives, 
and immediately tested; to our surprise the 
bullets were recovered without serious mutila¬ 
tion. Not another hour was lost in preparing 
a box of fresh sawdust with sufficient quantity 
of thin oil to allow desired experiments lo go on. 

Dry, wet, and oiled sawdust were severally 
tested (fig. 28), showing three .32 caliber, 187- 
gram Zischang soft lead bullets from a powder 
charge of 47 grains} the right hand one caught 
in dry, the center one in weL and the left-hand 
one in oiled sawdust. It will be observed that 
the one from oiled sawdust is perfect as can be 
detected with eye or magnifying ! glass, and 
hundreds have been caught in same manner to 
perfection though the reason why oiled sawdust 
so acts is not easily explained. 

The correct method of preparing is to sift 
through a No. 12 mesh sieve fine maple or 
birch sawdust and mix with thin machine 
oil which will not gum. The dust takes much 
oil, and sufficient must be added to thoroughly 
saturate without dripping; then resift through 
a No. 6 or 4 mesh, and if properly prepared 
it will not cake but will fall into the furrow 
made by a bullet, as coarse dry sand will act. 

At 100 yards the .32 40 bullet often penetrates 
this sawdust four or five feet, the distance 
varying with its speed, weight, and hardness, 
and whether it keeps point on or travels end 
over end. To determine many things respecting 
rifle bullets it is essential that some means 
should be Utilized to recover them unmutilated 
at point and base after being sh&t, and this was 
a lucky find. (Fig. 29) is from a photograph 
of experimenters in the act of picking bullets 
from a box of oiled sawdust at shooting butt of 
homestead range. 

SHORT -B AiLRTL-SHOOTING 

About the time tests were being made by 
shooting bullets into snow the question was 


raised regarding to what place in the rifle the 
bullet upsets, and several schemes were devised 
lo determine this, the most promising being to 
utilize barrels of different lengths, from one with 
a bore only i inch long from chamber to muzzle, 
up to five of six inches or more in length. So 
far as could be learned, this question regarding 
up-setting of the bullet had never been determ- 
ined or even mentioned except as a mere sup¬ 
position. 

In all these recorded experiments, extending 
over nearly 40 years, it will be observed they 
have generally followed new lines, never re¬ 
pealing the experiments of others which have 
been logically carried out. It has been rather 
experimenting by exclusion, and tins, as will be 
readily recognized, entails much original labor 
and no little groping in the dark, so some of 
these short-barrel experiments were both labori¬ 
ous and amusing, also interesting. 

During 1902 pieces were cut from a new .32 
caliber Pope barrel, unfinished outside, 3^6, 
i t 3$ and 5 1 inches, besides proper lengths 
left in each for a chamber. Pieces were also 
cut in the same manner from a new .32 caliber 
smooth bore rifle, of 5-16, f, and ag inches, 
and from a Winchester .328 caliber, No. 4 
barrel, i, §, and 10 inches, while there was 
found on hand a new piece of a .40 caliber 
Stevens, 3 inches long, thus making an outfit 
of 11 short barrels' 

(Fig, 30) on page 61 shows all but one of these 
barrels, the right-hand figure being the con¬ 
centric action and wire lrigger for firing, into 
which the respective barrels are screwed. 

Figure (a) shows the unloaded shell, ai 
inches long, and so placed that the several 
lengths of barrels may be compared, as may 
also be done by bullets in foreground. Figures 
(on) show nuts for connecting one short barrel 
to another. 

The above cut exhibits a short barrel when 
placed in its concentric action and lying in 
V-rest, recoil block behind, ready for firing. 
Another barrel attached to another concentric 
action is also seen ready for firing when trans¬ 
ferred to the V-rest; in the foreground are the 
,32-40 shell and bullet. The barrel with its 
concentric action occupying V-rest is 5-16- 
inch long, the bullet issuing from muzzle 
being seated nearly to the shell in Its chamber, 
and projecting from end of muzzle } inch. 



FIGURE 29 


After turning all these barrels on new arbors 
to fit an Inch reamed cavity in an iron tube, 
six of the ,32 caliber and two of the ,38 caliber 
barrels were chambered for regular .32-40 and 
,38-55 shells. This iron tube was for the pur¬ 
pose of making one barrel out of two or more 
by holding their ends together in a true line 
within; thus a 5-16 inch barrel could be made 
into t 5 16 inches by addition of the i-ineh 
barrel, and other innumerable ones by different 
combinations. 


L 

FIGURE 28 

Thai the results of an experiment do not 
always coincide with a theory, was demon¬ 
strated with a vengeance during the first few 
that were tried, to make two of these short 
barrels into one within the iron tube. The 
barrels were cemented in tube with a hard black 
wax, used to hold arbors from turning in a rifle 
barrel instead of driving them, which would 


injure the rifling. In the second shot from 
this piecemeal barrel the explosion sent 
the forward barrel with bullet in one direc¬ 
tion, and the other with its attached action 
in another. An attempt to secure these barrels 
within the iron tube by set screws proved a 
failure, the explosion was so powerful that if 
any gas leaked into cavity of the tube the ends 
of these |-inch set screws were sheared off. It 
being evening and in the basement of a dark 
shop when this first experiment was made, the 
explosion furnished an entertainment and quite 
an element of danger which put Fourth of July 
into the shade. 

Proper security was finally obtained by 
cutting threads on the ends of each barrel 
and joining by steel nuts (shown by figures nn 
of cut, page 61); and by venting joints with 
holes bored through the nuts, safety was assured. 

The first real experiment was made with 
1 -inch barrel laid in V-rest; placing a box of 
snow, with the thin cardboard which formed 
one end, in front of and 24 inches from muzzle, 
the first shot was made January 15, 1902. The 
bullet printed in center of target, point on, 
making a dean halt-inch hole and was recovered 
from snow completely flattened by the muzzle 
blast, thus accounting for large print through 
the cardboard. It is hardly possible for those 
not present during these tests to appreciate the 
condition of affairs which h here indicated and 
recorded for the first lime. 

Experiments were made with^ these" short 
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barrels, extending 
over a year, with 
different lengths, dif¬ 
ferent combinations, 
with various alloyed 
bullets, with nitro 
powders both coarse 
and fine grained. 

Eighty-nine 187- 
grain bullets were se¬ 
cured in the same 
shape as they left the 
different muzzles. IL 
was noisy sport and 
necessitated stuffing 
cotton into one’s ears 
for protection. This 
medley of tests was 
carried on at the 
range with concentric 
action and Y-rest and 
multiplied out of curi¬ 
osity. Perhaps the accompanying cut (tig. 32) 
will be of interest as it represents the 187-grain 
unshoi Ziscbang bullets and a number fired 
from short barrels. 

Figures r, 7, and 14 are unshot bullets; 
2 t 3, 4, 5, and 6 are bullets fired from one short 
barrel into the muzzle of another, entering into 
and emerging from the ,32 40 chamber of the 
second barrel Figures 9, 10, it, 12, and 33 
were fired from a J inch .32 caliber barrel through 
a 3-inch .40 caliber which was firmly screwed 
to the former; figures 15, i6 h 17, and 18 were 
remarkably upset with 21 grains sharpshooter 


figure 82 


powder, with no air space and .32-40 shell. 
All these bullets were loose-fitting or bore 
diameter. 

With figures 2 and 8 the charge was front 
ignited; figures 6 and 13 were an alloy of 1 to 
30 tin and lead; figures 15, 16, and 18 were 
shot with 21 grains of powder from a .32-40 
shell, bullet entered half an inch into shell 
leaving no air space, and extending .06 inch 
out of muzzle. The apparent tears seen in 
bullets were produced by a shaqi steel prong, 
placed at varying distances from muzzle and 
also varying distances from line of low side of 
the rifle bore. This 
prong was accurately 
adjusted by a screw 
and by it was deter¬ 
mined at what posi¬ 
tion from muzzle 
many of these bullets 
commenced to upset, 
and at what position 
they completed their 
upsetting. Tt was 
found that many of 
them commenced to 
swell slightly at .06 
inch from muzzle, 
and all that were 
tested received their 
full upset during first 
inch of flight of their 
bases from muzzle. 
Figures 15, 16, and 
iS pretty well illus¬ 
trate W. E. Mann's 
putty-plug theory. 

Figure 17 was fired 
from a 62-inch barrel, 



figure 30 
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FIGURE 31 



.32-40 shell full of Du Pont'3 *30 caliber high- 
pressure powder, leaving no air space, body of 
bullet extending .06 inch from muzzle and no 
prong interposed to obstruct. 

It will be noticed that lead bullets, figures 
2 to 6, and even the 1 to 30, after being driven 
through a 3.12 inch, *32 caliber bore, were 
expanded into the .32-40 chamber, completely 
filling it. These bullets continued to enlarge 
as they passed into the larger portion of the 
still enlarging chamber until their diameter 
reached ,386 inch for lead, and .379 for the 1 to 
30, showing that they filled the chamber for 
two-thirds its length where its diameter is .388 
inch; all this with a normal charge behind a 
loose fitting bullet. 

It will also be observed that front ignition. 
as in figures 2 and 8, does not do away with 
vipset, as has generally been supposed by some 
well-known riflemen. Shots represented by 
figures 8 to 13 inclusive, being bore diameter, 
not only upset into the .32 caliber rifling, but 
after traveling 3,12 inches they again upset 
and, with the lead bullets, completely filled a .40 


caliber to bottom and corners of the grooves. 
The putty-plug theory is here again confirmed, 
but does not encourage the theory that bullets 
must be larger than bore in order to lake 
its grooves. 

Before snow-shooting and oblique-base ex¬ 
periments were made, or short barrel tests 
attempted, brother William claimed that a lead 
bullet in a ride bore was Kkc shooting a plug of 
putty from a popgun, A little later, while work¬ 
ing on the range, this idea was again brought 
up when he asserted, still more emphatically, 
and seemed to show how soft bullets would 
stick in the bore, being pushed out sidewise, 
fit her side first as might happen, by powder blast 
behind, like pushing a plug of putty from a pop¬ 
gun, and it was decided to thoroughly test Lire 
matter. 

Measurements taken from bullet bases which 
were recovered during snow-shooting experi¬ 
ments, seemed to bear out \Y. E. Mann's theory 
and short-barrel tests showed up his theory so 
thoroughly that they were multiplied until it 
was substantiated. 












Shotgun Balance 

By H. W* HARMON 


T HERE have been few terms so generally 
used, or subjects so learnedly talked of, and 
so little understood, as shotgun balance. It is 
perhaps the most difficult to define, of all gun 
qualities, as here we find the verification of the 
old adage ‘‘What is one man’s meat is another's 
poison/' A long time ago, I had a very severe 
critic of some of my American Gim literature, 
who went into raptures over the superior balance 
of foreign high-grade handmade guns, and in a 
few paragraphs made dear his idea of balance, 
“The weight of the gun being so distributed as 
to be easily carried by the hunter,” This may 
accord with the views of some of my readers, but 
it is not the balance referred to at the beginning 
of this article, but rather that quality the farmer’s 
boy calls “feel” or “hang,” as he applies it to 
his chopping axe, his scythe and snath, or hoe, 
and the mechanic to his hammer, We, who 
played ball in our early manhood on good teams, 
and went up against strong pitchers, will, if 
we “hark back” to the echoes of those days of 
yore, rertiemiier the care with which we selected 
our bats. How no description was vivid enough 
to enable another player to select for us, how¬ 
ever superior as a batsman he might be. The 
two styles we used: one for the slow, curve 
heady pitcher, the other for the rifle shot delivery 
of the speed merchant. If you have handled 
the bats of a team of hard hitting professional 
players, you have been struck with the difference 
of balance in your hands, and if a player: have 
wondered how some expert could hit with the 
bat he used. If this diversity of opinion is so 
marked in as simple a thing as a base ball bat, 
with nearly straight lines, and made of one 
material, shall we wonder, with the combination 
of wood and metal, the curves and angles* pitch 
and cast off, length, weight-, drop, straight grip, 
pistol, full and half grips, etc., etc., it is hard to 
determine our own j>crfect fit, to say nothing of 
describing it to a gun maker so intelligently as 
to enable him to fit us,—or to a norice so clearly 
as to be of great assistance in selection* One 
might as well attempt to define perfection of 
feminine beauty and charm for the young lover's 
guidance* It is one of the interesting features 
of shotguns, that this balance is never the same, 
and never can be, with any maker; till man has 
reached the art of making perfect duplicates. 
Imtil that time, my dear reader, your favorite 
gun and mine, will possess an individuality 
all their own. 


I recall today with the most vivid memory, a 
beautiful gun owned by one of our United States 
naval officers (of American make, too*) that I 
was asked to pass judgment on, whose balance 
(to me) was so perfect that I have hunted for 
years and years to find its duplicate, but in vain, 

J have one good gun that 1 have worked over 
and ovef, changing length and form of slock 
and barrels, till it, nearer than any I know, 
approaches that one Ideal; but there is still a 
something it lacks of that perfection, that the 
experience of 50 years fails to reveal to me* and 
know of no further change I can make to bring 
it nearer. 

Another gun of exquisite balance, that I saw 
in my boyhood days, was a flintlock double 
barrel of the most beautiful workmanship, 
ebony carved stock, 20 gauge, I think, made by 
Manton. I am now speaking of guns whose 
balance fitted the 'writer. I do not think they 
impressed other shooters so deeply. Now in 
further illustration, I have two hammerlcss 
guns made by the Ithaca Gun Company* 
One from stock and the Company’s selection 
from drop and length specifications. The other 
made to order, from the most careful description, 
and with the idea of making it a duplicate in 
balance of another gun. It is a beautiful arm, 
a delight to any gun lover, and every expert 
that has handled it, has commented on its 
exquisite balance, and In, / think, every case, 
said the most perfect the^ ever saw. Now to 
me, strange to say, its balance is not as good as 
the stock gun. Where is this peculiar property, 
this subtle distinction, that makes the difference? 
To my mind it lies not in one, but a host of 
features that combine to make our own ideal fit 
I am of the opinion, however, that the greatest 
factor in fit is in having the center of gravity, at 
at |K>int very nearly midway between the potion 
of the hands that support the gun. 

Now, to return to the last named gun. That, 
I have every reason to believe, was made with 
great care; and so perfectly fits those experts 
who have handled it, why docs it not fit me as 
well? For the reason that I hold my hand in 
a different position on the forestock than ex¬ 
perts usually do* My belief is that to cut off 
one-quarter inch from stock, carrying the center 
of gravity a trifle farther forward, would remedy 
the difficulty completely for me, but would not 
improve the gun for the general user, so I simply 
change the position of hand and go along all 
right. Now, could we locate our point of balance 
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i, €.) the position of the hands in relation of the 
center of gravity, as they support the gmt, in 
bringing to the shoulder, we would seem to have 
some rule to go by in ordering. But here comes 
another complication. W ith some guns (usually 
those of light weight and straight grip), there is 
a tendency with most shots I have known, to 
support the stock on the second finger of the 
right hand, till just as the butt plate touches the 
shoulder With a heavier gun, with full pistol 
grip, the weight comes more on the little finger, 
making quite a difference in the point of sup|)orl, 
and if the individual keep the left hand at some 
point on forestock in each instance, a consequent 
different balance, 

1 hope 1 have made my meaning clear as to 
the relation of center of gravity, and points of 
support. If not, this illustration may help to 
understand my meaning. Should we wish to 
raise a heavy bucket, using both hands, we would 
perhaps pass a stick 1 wreath the bale and then 
bring the point of contact as near as convenient 
midway between the hands; and it needs no 
philosopher to understand that this is essential 
to the easy handling of the bucket. It is just as 
true of guns. 

One of the world's greatest gun makers 
thought he hat I discovered the exact point 
where the center of gravity should be, in Inches, 
and fractions from guard, — but alas, he had 
only found his own, and those who used the gun 
just as he did. Another great English expert 
asserts that Lhe best balance is where “the 
greatest weight of gun is nearest the center of 
gravity." There Is undoubtedly much In this, 
but not all, If my idea of balance is to be 
accepted, viz: (that quality and form, that 
makes the arm most easily aimed), for if the pitch 
is greater Lhan the shooter's fit, with hands in 
their natural position, the piece would be aimed 
too low and if not enough, too high. Perfect 
balance means more; and length and form of 
barrels, size and weight of stock, are factors, 
as well as drop, and cast off. One of the l>est 
\ men can makers advocates the use of longer 
barrels than the ordinary standard, on the 
ground that they are more easily aligned. In 
other words, they balance better. Another, 
equally good, recommends shorter than the com¬ 
mon standard. With their pattern these give 
better balance. I jxTSonally agree with the 
latter. The weight is brought nearer center of 
gravity, and the shooter; and for another reason, 
the shorter arm can be borne with so much 
less fatigue. Now then, the novice may say: 
What is the use of my ordering a hue gun made 
to fit me, if it cannot be so definitely described 
as to enable the gun maker to make it? In 
answer would suggest, that he find a gun that 
seems nearest his perfect fit, carefully take the 
measurements, drop, length of stock and barrels. 


the distance of the gravity from front trigger, 
(/. e., the point where the gun balances) and 
give to the maker as the outlines of your ideas f 
and giving him the liberty to work them out in 
accordance with h%s. With hts greater experi¬ 
ence and knowledge, you will probably get an 
arm that will give you better results and more 
lusting satisfaction than you could possibly 
unaided, select. Should 'first tests not \jc 
perfectly satisfactory correct the error by holding. 
Usually the shooting too low is corrected by 
using iett hand further forward on forestock, 
and too high by bringing in. 

My faithful reader who has followed me thus 
far has, no doubt, concluded I am a devotee to 
lit and balance. True, but not that intangible 
mysterious one, that the young clerk in the 
gun store assures you only exists tn the high 
grade hand-made guns of Europe. It is a 
personal preference, and you may stumble on 
it in the production of some unknown maker, 
in a cheap, illy finished gun, arid search in vain 
for it amid the artistic arms of the Ijest makers 
of the world. And, when found, it may be 
disappointing. My worst fitting gun was my 
best game getter. This comes from the fact 
that almost every one has a personal error in 
his aim. Like the Irish priest: “I partly 
know my own weakness.” I shoot too low for 
rising birds with my ideal fitting gun, and get 
the down drivers with considerable regularity, 
consequently a straightcr stock than l commonly 
use would give better results. The shooting 
schools of England try tn find the gun you hit 
with best, not handle most gracefully. 

Again illustrating by the great American game, 
you. old player, will remember the pitcher you 
couldn’t fathom, and as you retired disgustedly 
to your bench, the coach said: “You strike 
below every time, try a lighter bat next time up,” 
and you did and hit. The peerless Wagner 
says, his secret is hitting “where they ain't.” 
Precisely so, he intuitively makes allowance for 
curve and drop, and hits where the ball is to 
be at the meeting point. You make allowance 
for higbt, and try and aim where the bird is to 
be,pand that pattern of gun that will best 
assist you in evening your natural weakness, will 
be your game getter, whether its handling balance 
is perfect or poor, the engraving artistic or 
crude. It is true that high priced English gunk 
handle finely, and are good game getters, but I 
ascribe this last quality to the more open pattern 
than all the other good qualities. If I have 
made my meaning dear, and given any young 
sportsman “more tight,” I congratulate both 
him and myself. If I have failed: can console 
myself with the assurance that I am only one 
more of that great crowd of gun writers who 
have striven with the subject before me un~ 
successfully. 
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Point Blank Range Trajectory vs. 

Accuracy 

By LIEUT, TOWNSEND WHELEX 


IPVER since the adaptation of high Velocity rifles 
to sporting. purposes sonic fifteen years ago 
the majority of sportsmen have regarded the 
flatness of the trajectory as the most important 
dement in a hunting arm. The questions 
always asked are: How flat is its trajectory? 
What is its velocity? The thought being that 
the flatter the trajectory the longer the range 
at which sure hits can be made, and the less 
important the question of accurate estimate of 
distance. Other things being equal, these facts 
are undoubtedly so; but are other things always 
equal? How about accuracy? Will a cartridge 
which, when fired at aoo yards raises only 
4 inches above the line of aim give as good 
accuracy as another which raises 6 Inches? 
Suppose we have two rifles, one giving a 4 -inch 
trajectory at 200 yards and taking a 12-inch 
circle 10 hold its group of 10 shots at that range, 
and the other having an 8-inch trajectory but 
only requiring a 4-inch circle to hold its group* 
Which will have the longer point blank range at 
which sure hits can be made? 

Some years ago Horace Kcphart discussed 
the subject of trajectory and point blank range 
as follows; “Thus, for example, let us say that 
an 8-inch disk, represents that part of a deer 
in which a bullet may be counted upon to inflict 
a mortal wound; then the deer's killing zone 
would lie that distance throughout which the 
trajectory of the bullet would cut an 8-inch disk. 
For open country, where long shots are the 
rule, the rifle may then be sighted for an extreme 
rise of 4 inches above the line of aim, and the 
killing zone for deer will extend to that point 
where the descending bullet falls 4 inches below 
the line of aim. ' Remember that the line of 
aim or sight is different from the line of fire 
(prolongation of axis of tore), and that it is in 
the shooter's favor as will be seen below? 3 

“Assuming, for example, that the highest 
point of the trajectory above the line of fire is 
4-V inches, for a given rifle, when sighted to 
strike'center at 160 yards, and that this highest 


point Is at 80 yards (it would really lie a little 
nearer the large! but the difference is trifling 
aj_ short ranges ), also that the top of the front 
sight t Inch above axis of bore; then the trajectory 1 
would to about as shewn in Table No. 1, 
page 187. 

“This would be good for deer shooting up to 
about 200 yards without change of aim.” 

“but such a trajectory would be too high for 
shots near by. In the woods, where most shots 
arc fired at from 40 to too yards, a rise of 2| 
inches at 40 yards and inches at 60 yards 
would be excessive. For hunting In a locality 
where there is plenty of cover, this rifle should 
l>e sighted to strike center at about 80 yards; it 
will then shoot on a line practically level up to 
100 yards.'* 

Let us suppose that the rifle referred to by 
Mr. Kcphart was the old reliable .30 40 Win¬ 
chester, We see that if the rifle be sighted for 
160 yards and the game be 200 yards away, the 
bullet descending falls 4 inches below the line 
of aim, anti the rifle will evidently give a sure 
shot into the vitals of a deer at this range. But 
is this absolutely so? I.et us look at the accuracy 
for a minute. There are three kinds of ammu¬ 
nition made for the *30-40 Winchester:— 
the full jacketed commercial, the full jacketed 
match ammunition, and the soft nose commer¬ 
cial. For the purpose of this discussion we can 
omit the first kind. The full jacketed match 
ammunition can be relied upon to give about a 
3-inch group of ten shots at 200 yards; while 
factory and private tests of t he soft-nose com¬ 
mercial ammunition, such as one- buys in sport¬ 
ing goods stores show it to give groups of about 
10 inches in good barrels. Of course different 
lots of a mm uni lion and barrels will vary the 
size of the group somewhat but this will lie 
about the average measure of accuracy of these 
two kinds of ammunition. In hunting rifles we 
have, of course, no use for the full jacketed 
match ammunition; It is the soft nose brand 
with which we arc interested. At 200 yards, 
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therefore, grant that this ammu¬ 
nition-will be sure to hit within 5 
inches of the center of impact* 
Now turn hack again to the 
trajectory table. When the riile 
is sighted for i6n yards it will 
strike 4 inches low at 200 yards 
and still hit the vitals of a deer 
Standing at that latter range. 
But will it? Suppose that the 
particular shot fired at that deer 
is one which flies to the bottom 
of the group. That is it flies 
5 inches low. Now we have not 

4 inches low for the hit on that 
deer but 4 inches plus 5 inches 
or 9 inches. The shot strikes 

5 inches below that 8-inch 
vital disk or 9 inches from the 
point aimed at. This shot prob¬ 
ably passes under the deer and 
is no hit at all, We cannot 
therefore be sure of killing big 
game at 200 yards with this 
rifle, adjustment of sights and 
load. Two hundred yards is 
therefore beyond the point blank 
of this arm for deer. It might be 
argued that a sure shot could be 
made at 160 yards were it not 
for the fact that we cannot 
surely estimate the range cor¬ 
rectly, By a similar compu¬ 
tation we can figure out that, 
assuming we do not estimate 
the range correctly but rely on 
trajectory to help us out in this 
respect, 115 yards is about the 
maximum range at which we 
can be sure of hitting that 8- 
inch vttal disk. This is n ol 
very comforting. The makers 
of the 8 m.m. rifle advertise for 
it a 300 yard point blank range, 
and as the .30 -40 has almost 
exactly the same flatness of 
trajectory as the 8 m.m,, m$ny 
hunters have come to regard 
that as the point blank range of 
this arm. Here we find that in 
truth we must reduce this by 185 
yards. We therefore sec how in¬ 
separably we must consider tra¬ 
jectory and accuracy. What is 
needed in our rifle catalogues 
and books is a table of mean 
absolute deviation as well as one 
of trajectory. One maker does 
indeed give the accurate range 
of arms and ammunition, but 
will some one please tell me 
what accurate range means? 



Does it mean the range at which 
one can hit a squirrel*5 head, or 
an 8 -inch disk, or tire bullseye 
of the military target? If the 
latter, pray what bullseye do they 
refer to when they say a rifle is 
accurate to 700 yards? 

Lei us now turn lo a more 
cheerful example. We have dis¬ 
carded our old friend, the *30-40 
for reasons above stated and we 
are looking for a new arm for 
upland game with which we can 
make sure shots at a longer 
range. The New Springfield 
with Model 1906 ammunition 
at once occurs to us because we 
know of its fine accuracy, its 
extremely flat trajectory, and we 
are also told that the full jack- 
etetd match ammunition, with 
which alone fine accuracy can 
be maintained, will give killing 
effects on big game. 

On the opposite page is a 
trajectory table (No* 2) for, 
point blank big game range for 
the rifle calculated with Mr. 
Kephart's rule, to which I have 
added the vertical deviation of 
match ammunition loaded with 
the 150 grain bullet and giving 
a velocity of 2700 foot seconds;— 

In this table the rifle is sighted 
for 200 yards, and we see that 
should the game l>e at 100 yards 
the greatest deviation that can 
occur will tx> a shot 2.8 inches 
above the point of aim, white at 
225 yards the greatest deviation 
will l>c a point 3.82 inches be¬ 
low the point of aim. The rifle 
will surely strike within the 
8-inch vital disk up to 225 
yards. If the theory of prob¬ 
abilities be taken into this 
calculation the point blank 
range may lx? slightly increased, 
until with the rifle sighted for 
250 yards fifty per cent of the 
shots will strike within the 8- 
inch disk at 275 yards. 

In table opposite, as a meas¬ 
ure of accuracy, I have taken 
the mean vertical deviation, but 
this corresponds very closely In¬ 
deed with the maximum vertical 
deviation or, in other words, 
with the radius of the shot 
group, for the match ammuni¬ 
tion is so excellent that almost 
no off shots occur. 
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The Mew Springfield cartridge will therefore 
give a sure hit at big game at twice the range at 
which the old style high power cartridges of 
about 2,000 foot seconds will. But further lhan 
this we see how inseparably connected are accu¬ 


racy and trajectory, and why, in making the 
choice of an arm we should ask not only what 
is its trajectory and velocity, but what is 
its mean vertical and mean absolute devi¬ 
ation. 


Distance in Yards 


Taste No, 1 

20 

40 

60 

80 

100 

120 

140 

m 

Above line of fire, inches. . 

1.89 

3.33 

4.10 

4.50 

4 28 

3.47 

2.07 

0 

Sight allowance, inches.... 

87J 

.75 

82{ 

.50 

m 

.25 


0 

Above line of aim, inches...... 

1 02 

2 58 

3,4(i | 

i 4.00 

3.90 

3 22 

1 94 

0 


Distance in Yaros 


Tarte No, 2 

100 

200 

225 

300 

Trajectory, above tine of lire, inches. 

Trajectory, tielow line of fire, inches. 

2.50 

0 




0 

t 96 

Sight allowance, inches... 

.50 

0 

.12 

.50 

Trajectory, above line of aim, inches,. 

2.00 

0 . 

2 02 

9 50 

Trajectory, below’ line of aim, inches. 


0 

Mean vertical deviation, inches. 

Maximum deviation from point of aim with range unestimaled. 

,80 

] 60 

1.80 

2.40 

....... 

2.80 

f .60 

382 

11.9 



Endurance Test of Automatic Pistols 

* 


\\T 1 \ learn from various reliable sources that 
* * the recent test of the Colt and Savage 
automatic pistols, by the United States Ordnance 
board was in every way successful. The test 
for endurance was exceptionally severe and 
exhaustive, over 6,000 shots being fired from 
each make of arm as rapidly as j>os*ihle under 
the conditions of the test, water Ijeing poured 
through the barrels to cool them after each 
hundred rounds had been tired. To us the 
severity of the test as reported would seem 
unnecessary unless it was competitive between 
the two makes of arms. With the size of the 
caliber previously determined, speed of fire, 
reliability of function, with ease ami facility of 
changing or refilling the magazine, should count 
fur more than the mere endurance, which must 
always be limited 10 the number of shots that 
may be fired before the weapon becomes too 


hot to ban tile. No type of pistol ever tested 
by any government has shown so many depend¬ 
able qualities as the Colt and Savage in the 
trials just concluded; but notwithstanding their 
wonderful showing the arms were again re¬ 
manded to the armorers and two months time 
allowed for minor improvements after which 
further tests will be made. Whatever the out¬ 
come of the final test may l^e, our ordnance 
experts have already demonstrated the superi¬ 
ority of the mechanical principle employed irt 
the construction of American automatic pistols, 
American revolvers have for three quarters of 
a century maintained their supremacy in the 
domain of the one-hand gun and it must be 
gratifying to every native son to fed assured 
that there is little danger that conditions will 
be reversed with the new type. 













































About That Deer Rifle 

By OJAS'. NEWTOtt 


T WAS not at all surprised to note in the 
A November issue of this magazine an article 
commenting upon one written by me and 
published in the September issue on the subject 
of Big Game Rifles, and since it seems, as 
frequently happens, that my article did not 
cover all the ground 1 take this opportunity 
to supplement it by replying to the comment. 

First, the “introductory dam,” second, a 
charge that I was not entirely frank in that I 
quoted the energy of a ride at the muzzle instead 
of at 200 yards, and third, that my hypothesis 
that the amount of nervous shock necessary to 
kill an animal, except the wound be in a nerve 
center, varied according to the size of the animal 
is incorrect. We will consider these three 
propositions as they arise* 

First, the “introductory slam 11 is a very 
valuable part of that or any other article, for 
the reason that h gives us at the outset an idea 
as to the identity and also the personality of the 
writer, mentally and temperamentally, in fact 
imparting more information along these lines 
than could be derived from a page of auto¬ 
biographical description, and in this case ap¬ 
parently disclosing that the article was really 
written by one who is a frequent contributor to 
Outer's Book, although his contributions are 
usually signed with another name* “The hands 
are the hands of Esau, but the voice is the voice 
of Jacob/ 1 Therefore this introductory slam 
is very useful, being sometimes interesting 
anti always instructive and its use should be 
encouraged. 

Second: As to the charge that the muzzle 
energy of the bullets was given instead of the 
energy at the 200 yard range, this was done for 
the reason that there are no American manu¬ 
facturers who give the ballistics as to velocity 
and energy of their weapons except at the 
muzzle, or, to be more accurate, at the center 
of the chronograph range, which is usually 
about sixty feet front the muzzle, and the energy 
figures regarding this rifle were given for the 
purpose of comparison with those of other rifles. 

Had the Writer given the energy of the rifle in 
question at 200 yards the critic could, and doubt¬ 
less would, have come back with the proposition 
that it should be given at the muzzle in order 
that it might be compared with other arms* 

Further, the writer is willing to credit the 
readers of this magazine with knowledge of the 


fact that bullets fall off rapidly in velocity and 
consequently in energy anti this falling off lakes 
place with the ordinary sporting and military 
cartridges as well as with the one under dis¬ 
cussion. 

Third, regarding the hypothesis that the 
amount of shock necessary to 4 rill an animal 
when the bullet is not planted in a nerve center 
varies as the size of the animal, I still think this 
to be practically true, 

I note the instance cited of the woodchuck 
being shot through and through about two 
inches forward of the hips with a .30-30 bullet 
and being able to escape into its hole where it 
was found still alive. 

The writer has hunted woodchucks diligently 
for the past thirty years, his bag averaging about 
150 per season during the last twenty years, and 
during the last twelve years of this time they 
were all killed with high power smokeless rifles, 
the first of which rifles was a .30-30 Marlin. 

1 have seen a number of woodchucks struck 
a grazing shot with a high power soft point 
bullet which would almost disembowel them, 
but which did not penetrate deeply into the 
abdominal cavity and these woodchucks were 
capable of crawling slowly quite a distance since 
the nervous shock was slight, the bullet merely 
cutting open the abdominal walls, but 1 have 
never seen one in which the soft point bullet 
was planted well into the abdominal cavity 
which did not collapse on the spot. Therefore 
l am forced to the conclusion that the wood¬ 
chuck in question must have been shot with a 
solid point bullet. 

his true that a woodchuck will stand a great 
deal of shooting up at times, as I personally 
have shot one with a .45-70 black powder rifle, 
the bullet striking in front of the right hip and 
coming out ju.st back of the left shoulder about 
midway, vertically, and this woodchuck ran a 
distance of forty feet l)efore he died, hut Ibis is 
an entirely different proposition from the ex¬ 
plosive effect of the soft point high power bullet* 

A distinction which was not noticed by my 
critic is that those animals which hibernate 
during part of the year have a much lower 
nervous development than those which do not 
hibernate, and consequently suffer far less pain 
and less nervous shock from a certain amount 
of mulNation than do animals with a higher 
nervous organism, therefore the woodchuck, 
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racoon ant] tin; bear requires far greater amount 
of mutilation to produce a speedy collapse! unless 
the shot be landed in a vital spot, than do those 
animals which do not hibernate. In fact the 
amount of shooting up which a raccoon will 
stand before succumbing to the shock is re¬ 
markable. 

For these reasons a comparison between the 
hibernating and non-hibernating animals is 
practically useless. 

I might further,observe that the woodchuck 
in question b said to have crawled a distance of 
thirty feet. A deer, elk or moose which traveled 
thirty feet after being shot would be considered 
to be killed very quickly, also even at ten times 
this distance, and die condition of a woodchuck 
shot through the body with a rifle is such that 
he crawls very slowly and for a comparatively 
short distance, although in his particular case 
two feci is often enough to lose him to the marks¬ 
man, while a deer bounding away at full speed 
is an entirely different proposition. Were the 
speed of the deer retarded to as great an extent 
as that of the woodchuck the effect would be 
practically the same as instantly dropping it as 
far as securing the game is concerned. 

Furthermore the shots upon woodchuck cited 
by the gentleman also the one cited by the writer 
are exceptional shots and not the rule, while the 
deer running for miles after being hit is so 
frequent as to be almost the rule instead of the 
exception, as witness the quotation from Mr. 
Van Dyke’s work in my former article. 

The article states that “a bullet weighing 150 
grains driven through the heart, brain or spinal 
cord of an animal will kill just as surely as one 
weighing 500 grains. if All of which b correct 
and the same might be said of a bullet weighing 
50 grains, but the trouble is to drive it through 
heart, bruin or spinal cord oj the animals; while 
the succeeding phrase “and may lie relied upon 
to kill at a greater distance from the hunter” 
needs no argument to prove it incorrect, since, 
as above mentioned, the problem being to drive 
it through the heart, brain or spinal cord, 1 
insist that a soo^grain bullet so driven will be 
just as deadly as one of less weight. 

It is easily to see that the gentleman is not 
himself a hunter as men who have had experi¬ 
ence in driving the bullet through the heart, 
brain or spinal cord appreciate somewhat the 
difficulty of performing this feat, which my 
antagonist performs so easily at his w riting desk. 
Theoretically the heart, brain or spinal cord is 
the proper place to plant the bullet but practi¬ 


cally the planting of it in those places in wild 
game is usually a matter of accident, as ap]>cars 
by Mr. Van Dyke’s testimony quoted in my 
former article, and if by any chance the captious 
one should be a person capable of hitting either 
the brain, heart or spinal cord of an animat the 
siae of a deer four times out of five at 75 yards 
with a sporting ride he may well feel lonely for 
there are but few of his kind in the world; hence 
my conclusion that this remarkably good shoot¬ 
ing can only lie done from the armchair before 
the desk. The only man who was ever able to 
perform this feat consistently was buried by 
James Fcnimore Cooper in the prairies of the 
West, with the stuffed body of his faithful hound 
at his feet, many, many years ago. 

While still in his teens the writer was hunting 
woodchuck one summer day with a rifle when a 
crow flew over and was killed on the wing by a 
lucky shot; later in the day the same thing 
happened to a hawk, both being killed with the 
first shot tired, and the writer then jumped at 
the conclusion that the proper way to shoot 
birds on the wing was .with the rifle and he 
argued very earnestly that ruffed grouse could 
and should be hunted with the rifle, but when 
the season opened and the grouse boomed up 
and dodged behind a bush while the hunter was 
trying to get his sights lined up this dream fell 
through; but the “pipe” in which he indulged 
during the fuw weeks intervening between the 
death of the crow and hawk and the disillusion¬ 
ment with the ruffed grouse is often brought to 
mind when lie reads statements so often made 
about planting the unerring bullet in the brain 
or heart and he has something of a fellow feeling 
for the writers and something of an appreciation 
of why and how they write, as the man who 
seriously considers the plan ring of the bullet in 
heart or brain of wild game with unerring cer¬ 
tainty is in exactly the same category with the 
genius who wrote of killing the antelope every 
other shot at 1500 yards and told us how Capt. 
Casey made eighteen consecutive bullseyes on 
the rooo yard target at a range of a mile. Such 
shooting is awfully easy to figure out but mighty 
difficult to land. 

In conclusion, recurring to the woodchuck 
incident, I will say that a year ago last winter 
the same person whom 1 think my critic to he, 
then writing under a different name, published 
some articles in Arms and The Man in which 
he gravely ridiculed the absurdity of shooting 
woodchuck with a .25-55 rifle and defended a 
. 22 long rifle as the proper weapon with wh'ch 
to despatch them neatly and quickly. 
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Practical Advice on the Shotgun 


By A. G* HOLMES 


'T'HIS article h brought out with the hope 
* that it may lead to betterment as regards 
finish, style and safety of the guns before the 
public, for while the shotgun user has a large 
variety to choose from with their many develop¬ 
ments, some armorers are still deficient when it 
comes to finishing their products, even in the 
better grades. 

One picks up many a high grade weapon 
and in glancing along the barrels notes that the 
outside of the barrel has never been trued up. 
This is an eyesore to any shooter and such an 
arm should be returned at once to a manufac¬ 
turer. The cost of a proper finish is trifling* 
but a number of manufacturers seem to think 
that the sportsman will overlook this fault. 

One of the cheapest guns on the market 
today, however, makes a point to finish the 
barrel both inside and out apparently with 
the idea in mind that the sportsmen do want 
and will approve of this feature and consequently 
they have wonderful sales. So much for one* 
item. 

The repeating and automatic gun is here to stay 
and vet is subject to many refinements before 
they will meet the univcral approval as a fine gun. 

The repeating 16-gauge as made by one 
maker weighs more than their 12-gauge brush 
gun, which is a mistake. When a man buys 
a r 6-gauge he is as a rule looking for a weapon 
lighter than a 12 -gauge and one which he can 
handle with the greatest rapidity. It is not a 
trap gun, and hence should l>e built for the 
work it was intended and not as a makeshift. 
The manufacturer who puts on the market at the 
present time a repeating or an automatic shot¬ 
gun of 16 and 20-gauge will make a fortune, 
but that gun must be built in proportion and 
not made on a great clumsy frame that has 
the appearance of a couple gas pipes fitted 
together by a man who knew no better or ai 
best was esperi men ting. If the armorers of 
this country who are making the repeating gun* 
(Remington, Winchester, Marlin and Stevens) 
would take the care to build the small bore gun 
as carefully as do Parker, Smith* Lcfeber and 
Ithaca, then and only then will the American 
public be satisfied to accept such a gun. 

The small bore shotgun is on the threshhold 
of a great wave similar to that of the small 
bore ride a few years ago and many of the older 
shooters remember in the muzzle loader days 


that the favorite guns were 14-gauge for large 
size and most of them smaller. 

This is an age of improvement and the many 
who twenty years ago went afield with a ten-pound 
10-gauge loaded with 4$ drams black powder 
and ij-ounce shot in search of snipe, chicken 
and quail today prefers to go afield with a 16 
or 20 bo re ranging from pounds with 26 or 
2$-inch barrels to 7 pounds with the longer, 32- 
inch barrel, now T coming into such universal 
use. 

The days of the big heavy gun for any but 
duck shooting is past and even there the 12-gauge 
lias been found capable of holding its own in 
general excepting such work as the open water 
shooting in battery and in long range shots on 
the pass or points where birds swing far off 
from shore, but 1 will touch on that farther on. 

The 12-gauge is at present the trap gun and 
general utility gun ranging in weights from 6 
pounds to 8 ± pounds, and lengths of barrels 
from 26 to 32 inches, but a great many shooters 
are looking ahead to another advancement by 
taking to the smaller bore weapons. 

Pick up the magazines devoted to field sports 
and one will find that the trend is for the smaller 
gauge gun. 

The better gun makers are working hard 
on the matter. 

Take such companies as Parker Bros., 
Hunter Arms Company, Ithaca and Lefeber, 
and they advertise the smaller gun and show 
that they have unbounded faith, in the future 
of the small bore gun. 

The writer has handled and shoL about every 
make of gun known that is manufactured in 
this country, and Europe, and finds that only 
a very few makers really consider the wants of 
the sportsman unless he absolutely forces them 
to build what he wants. 

They say they can not fill their orders now ; 
or that they never had such a call before; or a 
dozen of other reasons. If their business is so 
large, then they certainly must be up with the 
times and increase the capacity of their plant 
to take care of the demand, and as Americans 
use guns of all makes the man who will turn 
out what is wanted will be the man to get the 
business. 

Being a crank on the subject of the shotgun 
the writer has tried out every good gun he might 
l)e able to get his hands on and has had many 
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guns turned over to him for his study and opinion 
which surely has been an enjoyable pastime. 
How many of the readers have ever seen the 
different makes, let alone handling or owning 
them as made by the different makers through¬ 
out the world? 

Little differences of bolt, action, finish, material, 
hang and balance and the too and one different 
things that go to make up the shotgun in its 
finest sense, have been seen and studied, their 
shooting qualities tried out with shells of all 
makes and all lengths from the most diminutive 
load to the heaviest load used for wildfowl and 
live birds. 

As the age of black powder is about past with 
its guns bored larger than the gauge and the 
age of brass shells and the hammer guns is dis¬ 
appearing, we look forward to the improvements 
of the future and unless each year show's us some¬ 
thing extra good we feel as though our gun 
manufacturers were not keeping up with the 
times. 

The powder manufacturers have developed 
their products to a remarkable degree and yet 
we find bulk nilros that will not keep but a few 
months after being loaded without deteriorat¬ 
ing badly, and yet it seems but a short time 
since the writer shot Du mar, the first smokeless 
put on the American market and later the Ameri¬ 
can wood powder which one had to drive into 
a solid mass before it could be depended on to 
do any work. Shells and primers have been 
improved until now one can buy the cheapest 
shell loaded with smokeless powder, steel lined, 


made especially as a safety feature and to 
prevent breaking off when used in the automatic 
and repeating arms now so universally used by 
the great mass of shooters where rapidity and fast 
manipulation depend on the shell. 

One can step into a gun store and listen to 
the conversation between shooters and the 
dealer and he winders at the woeful lack of 
knowledge of the guns and Jam mu nit ion they 
arc using. 

If they make one freak shot they have the 
most wonderful gun and the best load on earth, 
and if they miss a number of easy shots then the 
gun and ammunition are worthless. They are 
absolutely blameless and their arguments are 
convincing to themselves, probably. 

The writer being brought up in a section of 
the country with a duck ground within a couple 
miles of his home naturally duck and snipe 
shooting have been enjoyed to an extent prob¬ 
ably not realized by one one-hundredth part of 
the shooters of America and while hunting these 
two speciej?fJgame^it lias been pleasant to watch 
the strides made by the younger generation in 
the sport and w r ho have had the latest models to 
pick from and the latest improvements in shells 
and am munition to select from. 

In the matter of guns they should really come 
under different classes. The trap gun, the field 
gun and the duck gun. 

The general utility gun, of course, is a 12- 
gauge of about 7^ to 7! pounds weight with 30- 
inch barrels, one full choked and the other a 
modified choke or an improved cylinder,-or, as 
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many shooters now do, [have an extra pair of 
barrels bored as they desire, 

fn Lhe relating guns two sets of barrels are 
very easily obtained at a nominal cost. 

Still that is unnecessary for one ran list* a 
full choke gun and buy the brush or scatter 
loaded shells which will give good satisfaction 
in case but one gun is owned and is to be used 
for an ail around weapon. 

The trap gun, as used by the great number 
of^shoolers vary a good deal. One man uses 
and swears by his pump, another by his auto¬ 
matic, the next by his single trap gun and the 
next with his double gun, probably an ejector 
and possibly a single trigger with lengths of 
barrels ranging from 2 6 to 34 inches, but most 
being 30 and 32 inches* 

The 32-inch barrel is favored by a great many 
as the longer sighting plane is a great help where 
one is nervous and liable to throw the gun off 
bis bird from sheer nervousness and goose eggs 
arc minimized by that means, while others claim 
It keeps them from shooting too quick. What¬ 
ever the reason may lie for the difference in 
barrels lengths it is one that requires study, 
for many a man who could shoot a 32-inch 
barrel seems to handicap himself when using a 
shorter barrel and the man who handles the 
30-inch barrel finds himself in the same predica¬ 
ment If required to use the 32-inch barrel. 

A friend of mine, a quick snappy shooter, 
has had his greatest success with a 34-inch barrel 
gun on targets, while at live birds he does best 
with a 30-inch barrel. Different targets ap* 
patently require different weapons the same ;is 


in the handicapping of shooters who are used to 
shooting at certain distance when required to 
move back find themselves uncertain as to what 
load or which gun and length of barrel they ad 
better use. 

This is especially true when shooting live 
birds for here the target; an object getting a wav 
with all the power possible must be centered 
as quickly as possible, for every yard away 
from the trap means that much more speed 
and distance and danger of carrying the load 
over the boundary. 

The writer once owned the old Greener gun 
which E. I). Fulford made his great record of 
199 out of 200 birds with one dead out of bounds 
and this gun was an even shooting weapon 
handling heavy loads exceptionally well but was 
not an extremely dose shooter and from guns 
the writer has seen, used, owned and tried, 
found that the gun for live pigeons should not 
be such an extreme close shooting weapon as 
much as it should be an extremely even shootihg 
weapon capable of making one pattern like 
another leaving no opening In the load for a 
pigeon to get through. Such a gun should shoot 
with comfort j§ drams bulk smokeless ami if 
ounces No. 7 chilled shot making an even spread 
with extra good penetration. 

Most trap guns are made with a drop of stock 
well under 2% inches; preferably 2 to inches 
and long in the stock, and as a rule weigh from 
7i to 8 pounds. 

No man can shoot a gun that pounds his 
shoulder and raises up hitting him on the cheek 
lx>ne now and then and do good work, hence 



in trap work the shooter should pick out 
a load that is snappy without any per¬ 
ceptible recoil that will make a uniform 
pattern, and if a new beginner it is better that 
he should start using the lighter loads, say 2I 
or 3 drams powder and if ounce No. 7$ shot 
anti later increase his load Lo ij ounce with 
whatever powder loads he finds best fitted to 
his gun. One powder may not lie as satisfac¬ 
tory as another, and one load may not handle 
in one particular gun as well as some other load 
might, so it is always best to try different loads 
and then settle on one and stick to it. 

Lots of my friends will laugh at this, as T 
am continually trying the new things myself 
and do not live up to these teachings as I would 
have others do, but then some of the shooters 
are not following the different new ideas as 
closely, nor do they experiment. 

As regards the stocking of guns for trap work 
the straight stock is always spoken of, being the 
best for such work, not filling the hand, but 
as far as the writer has ever been able to discern 
by careful study, could never really see where 
any difference came in between the straight, 
the half pistol and the full pistol grip. 

Possibly with extreme heavy loads one might 
find a straight grip easier to hold tight if the 
gun was recoiling heavily but of that I am not 
sure as 1 have shot the heaviest loads out of 
guns made by the same manufacturer, bored 
and weighing the same and with same drop and 
length of stock and the only difference being in 
the grips anti am not able to say the difference 
was noticeable. 


So many pistol grips are seen that are mere 
makeshifts and why in the world they are ever 
put on guns is a mystery as they look anil feel 
like nothing they were intended for, 

A pistol grip in its right sense is one that is 
made similar to the old fashioned muzzle 
loading single barrel cavalry pistol of our fore¬ 
fathers and is so made on some guns, but as 
made by many of our own makers in America 
the end of the cap is farther back on the stock 
than the comb above* * 

Mr. Cross man shows the cut of a stock on 
his new Springfield Rifie in the December issue 
of what a full pistol grip is and if it were made 
as a half pistol grip the cap would be done away 
with and that part rounded off as in the old 
cavalry pistol above mentioned. Pick up a 
gun with a grip made properly, say 4 to 4 1 
inches from cap to trigger, and then one of the 
makeshifts that run 5 inches to more than that, 
and it will not take one long to note the difference* 
The ordinary pistol grip is not satisfactory 
as it does not properly fit the hand and yet it 
fills up part of the hand and a good grip is not 
to be obtained as the hand slips up and down 
while if the shooter had a straight grip or a good 
pistol grip there would be no changing the hand 
up and down the stock trying to find some real 
steady position. This can be illustrated by going 
into a large gun store and trying a mimljer of 
the different makes of guns that show the 
varieties of grips mentioned. 

Another thing that many manufacturers over¬ 
look and that is the shape and heights of the 
comb above their grip and the thickness. 
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A comb had be tier be made quite heavy rather 
than thin but most makers put on a thing with 
an edge like a shingle for one cheek to rest on 
which is a great mistake. 

Some of the repeating guns have good 
heavy combs and fit well in that respect. 


The butt of the gun should never have a toe of 
any amount but shook! set square appearing quite 
flat. The recoil is less noticeable when the 
entire butt is square to the shoulder and does 
not slip down undeT the armpit if one is shooting 
at a high living incomer. 


Good Word for the Twenty-Gauge 

By CHARLES G. WILLIAMS 


F SEE so many inquires in the Outer's Book 
A in regard to 20-gauge guns that, as I am 
getting to be a genuine crank on 20-gauge 
shotguns, I will give my experience. 

In the fall of 1906, as my seven and a quarter 
pound 12-gauge Ithaca was too heavy and my 
Remington auto was no better, and as the recoil 
of both was too severe, I saw I would have to 
“do* 1 something if I continued to have my wife 
for my partner in my joys as well as my sorrows, 
so I bought her a No. i,J Ithaca, 20-gauge, 26- 
inch barrels, both full choke. 

We were in Colorado at that time and from 
where we lived I could go out in the morning, 
get two or three ducks and get to my work in 
time, and you can bet my wife enjoyed those 
morning trips as well as I did. It was not long 
before 1 was taking the 20-gauge out when I 
went alone and the hang, shooting qualities, etc,, 
of that little gun 5}-pound found a place in my 
affection at once, I found out right away that I 
could get game as far away as with either of my 
12-gauge guns, and the light weight, light 
load of shells (for thirty 20-gauge shells weigh 
just one pound less than thirty 12-gauge) made 
it more of a pleasure to go on a long tramp, for 
it did not seem like a cannon by the time I got 
home. When it game to target ling that gun, I 
bought shells loaded with Jiallistite, Infallible, 
Deadshol, and DuPont powder with seven- 
eighths of an ounce of 7$-chilled shot in each 
case, 1 found out that I could do belter that 
is, make an evener and better pattern with Bal- 
listite, sixteen grains, Lhan any other load, and 
it did not seem to kick so bad either, I counted 
(so my note book says) 232 to 248 pellets in a 
thirty-inch circle at forty yards with twenty-five 
shots, alternating right and left barrel, and with 
Du Pont I got as low as 202 pellets with the 
right barrel, with 244 as high score. 

Many times the boys guyed me about my 
toy gun t only to change their tune when they saw 
bow it would shoot ami get game. I have some 
scores of 10 straight over the trap, not taking 
the handicap of four yards that the 20-gauge is 
entitled to, but shooting from scratch. To 
tell the truth, I wanted that little gun so bad 


that I decided to get another and better one, 
for my wife; and while I was about it, a lighter 
one. Last March I ordered a No. 2 Krupp from 
the Ithaca Company, 20-gauge, 5f-pound, 24- 
inch barrels, both full choke," 

l did not get it soon enough, for my wife to 
use it, for she died before it came, but 1 will 
always remember the pride and enthusiasm she 
showed when she spoke of the new 20-gauge 
she was going to have. 

1 got the new 20-gauge in June and imme¬ 
diately tried it out on targets, l could only get 
shells loaded with 16 grains Ballistite, or 2f 
drams Du Pont, seven-eighths of an ounce of 
No, 7 Jr chilled shot, so I tried both, Jn only 
one case did I find as low as 226 pellets in a 
thirty-inch circle at forty yards, and I found as 
high as 256. As for penetration I found plenty 
of shot that went completely through a one-inch 
soft pine board and some that only stuck in 
the wood, and I don't know of any 12-gauge that 
could do better. I am using the "new” 20- 
gauge now and got nine squirrels with nine shots, 
twelve rabbits with fifteen shots, and I also got 
the only two ducks 1 have seen this fall with 
three shots, which is not so bad for a scrub. 
I do not know either the free recoil or the muzzle 
velocity per second, but that can be had from 
the makers at the cost of a two-cent stamp. 
I would like to try my 20-gauge against a 16- 
gauge just to see how they compare, and some 
day i may do so, but I doubt if any larger gun 
will ever look right in my eyes after using the 
two 20-gauge as I have during the last four years. 

There is only one thing I would like to caution 
“new” users of the 20 gauge. If you are natur¬ 
ally quick shots with the heavy guns, look out, 
or you will shoot too quick with the 20-gauge, 
and the men who are shooting behind their 
birds will find that they will shoot quicker 
with the 20-gauge anti will get more game. 
Anyone will shoot a great deal quicker with the 
20-gauge than with the larger gauges, on account 
of the shorter barrels and the light weight, so 
much so that at the beginning one may fall off 
in scores and kills, but a little perseverance will 
remedy that as I found from experience. 





Self-Loading Arms 

Part V 


By THE 

Remington Auto-Loading Rifles 

^TPlIE Browning system, as applied to these 
^ rilles is that of a recoil operated action with 
locked breech. The barrel is solidly locked to 
the breech bolt, until after the bullet leaves the 
muzzle and recoils in a straight line, in the 
barrel jacket. As the barrel and bolt must 
recoil together over three inches before unlocking 
takes place and as numerous tests have fixed 
the amount of recoil, before the bullet leaves 
the barrel, as }-inch to 1-inch, it is seen that 
there is practically no loss of energy through the 
self-functioning action. 

These rifles are made in . 25 , . 30 , .32 and .35 
Remington calibers with identical mechanisms 
m the various sizes, difference being found only 
in dimensions to suit the large or small calibers. 

The loading is accomplished with stripping 
clips, holding five shells, or by hand, one at a 
time. 

As the actions are similar, a description will 
he given as applying generally to the various 
sizes and the tables of data will be combined. 

General Features 

Length of barret, 22 indies; length or ride over all, 3') inches. 
Wright of rifle 7} pounds. Number of shots, 5. Type action, 
recoil operated with locked breech, sliding barrel, lube down; 
type muguziiiCj single column dtp-loading box. Trigger pull, 
li to 3 pounds. Sights, regular, steel bead front dovetails in 
block brazed to barrel jacket; sorting, rear, screwed to barrel 
jacket. Optional—any style front to dovetail, various special 
rear barrd-sighte to screw-; Lyman receiver anti Marble or 
Lyman tang sights. Finish, standard, plain btued; stock, 
straight or pistol grip, plain walnut, rubber shnl gun or steel 
rifle butt plate. Price, standard, list $30,00; net approximately 
$25. Off. These arms are also made in a number of attractive 
special grades from $40 list to $140 list, having fine checked 
and curved stocks and engraved metal parts. Sling strap may 
be fitted for $2.00 extra, to any grade. 

Ballistics .35 Remington Caliber 

Diameter of bullet, .35.H inches: dkmeter of head of shell, -422 
inches; length of bullet, /JI flinches; length of cartridge complete. 

2,525 inches; weight of bullet, 2flfl grains; weight of powder, 32.u 
grains; weight of cartridge complete, 405 grains- Type of 
bullet, either bill patch or Jkjft point; kind of powder L, R, 
Lightning. Muxxfce velocity, 2000 foot second.*; muzzle energy. 
1/76 foot pounds; penetration, soft (mbit, thirteen i-inch pine 
bOAtds; penetration, full patch, Lhirly-iwo jpmch pipe boards; 
accurate Hinge. 500-700 yards; Remaining velocity at 500 
vards, 1645 foot sccoiuk; remaining energy at 50tJ yards. 1202 
foot pou nds, Tra jeetory: 200 yurr [ s range, heigh t at 100 yards 

5.40 inches; 300 yards range, heighl at 150 yards, 15.60 inches; 
400 yards range, height at 200 yards, 36,40 inches; 500 yards 
range, Height at 250 yards, €5.53 inches, 

.32 Remington Caliber 

Diameter of bullet, ,320 inches; diameter of head of shell -422 
inches; length rd Indict. ,910 indies; length of cartridge com¬ 
plete, 2.525 inches; weight of bullet. 165 Brains; weight ofpovi’der 
26 gniins; weight t-f cartridge ccunpkle, 315 grains. Type of 
buJlcl, cither soft point or lull paten; kind of powder, L. R, 
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Lightning; muzzle velocity, 205“ fool seconds; muzzle energy 
1550 foot pound r; penetration, soft point, twelve £-imli pitir 
boards; penetration, full patch, forty-one $-mch pin hoards; 
accurate range, 500-700 yards; remaining velocity m 500 yards 
1000 foot seconds; remaining energy at 500 yards, 033 foot 
pounds. Trajectory; 200 yards range, height at 100 yards, 
5.70 inches; 300 yards range, lietRlit nt 150 yank, 15,76 inches; 
400 yards range, height at 200 yards, 33.44 indies; 50(1 yards 
range height at 250 yards, 62.0$ inches. 

. 30-30 Remington Caliber 

Diameter of bullet, .300 inches; diameter qf head of shell, *422 
inches; length of bullet, .080 inches; length of can ridge complete 

2.525 inches; weight of bullet, 170 grains; weight of powder 
24 grainy weight of cartridge complete, 310 grains. Type of 
bullet, cither soft point or full patch; kind of powder. I., &, R. 
Li ginning; muzzle velocity, 2020 foot seconds; muiijc.tc energy, 
1540 foot pounds; penetration soft point, eleven {ditch pine 
boards; penetration, full pitch, forty-two I-inch pine boards; 
accurate range. 500-700 yards; remaining velocity at 500 yards, 
15S0 foot seconds; remaining energy at MO ysrelsk 043 foot 
pounds. Trajectory; 200 yards range, height nt 100 yank* 
5,74 inches; 300 yards range, height at 150 yards, 15,21 inches; 
400 yards range, height .it 200 yards, 3L5fl inches; 500 yards 
range, height at 250 yards, 57.12 inched 

,23 Remington Caliber 

Diameter of bullet, .257 inches; diameter of head of shell, .400 
indies; length of bullet. ,#63 indict; length of cartridge complete 

2.525 inches; weight of bullet, 11" grains; w-eighr of powder 
23 grains; weight of cartridge complete, 205 grains; type of bullet 
cither soft point or full patch; kind ul winder. L. & K, Ught- 
ning; muzzle velocity, 2127 foot seconds; muzzle energy. 1175 
foot pounds; penetration, soft point, eleven {-inch pine boards; 
penetration, full patch, forty-four f inch pine boards; accurate 
range, 660-700 yards; Remaining velocity at 50fl yards, 1050 
foot seconds; remaining energy at 500 yards, 707 foot pounds. 
Trajectory: 200 yards range, height at Lflfl yank, 4.05 inches; 
300 yank range height 150 yards, 13.77 inches; 400 yards range 
height nt 200 yards T 28.12 inches; 500 yards range, height 
nt 250 yards, 54.51 inches* 

The mechanism of the Remington auto¬ 
loading rifle is rather harder to divide and classify 
than the Colt pistols, which were treated in a 
former article. The Remington is very simple 
and yet the various parts are so closely allied 
in their functioning that it is hard to separate 
them suitably for a description of the "works,” 
For convenience sake, the parts will be taken 
as follows: barrel, barrel jacket and fore stock, 
breech bolt carrier and breech boltj magazine, 
receiver, lock and buttstock. 

To the breech end of the barrel is perma¬ 
nently fastened a barrel extension, in which are 
locking grooves which engage the locking lugs 
on breech bolt to hold breech closed, slots for 
the extractor and the barrel locks to work in, 
guide notches for front of bolt carrier and a 
clearance cut for the bolt lock cam rib hi receiver. 
Near the forward end of barrel is a thread on 
which is screwed the barrel nut, which lakes 
the thrust of the recoil spring. The rear end 
of barrel is fitted to slide in the barrel jacket 
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and the front end, to slide in the jacket hushing. 
The barrel jacket has permanently fastened, 
to its rear end, the jacket head. In the rear 
face of this head a shoulder is machined, which 
fits snugly into the front end of receiver. Just 
under the jacket there is a hole through the 
head in which is the take-down screw and its 
lever. On the under side of jacket, forward of 
the take-down screw lever is a small lug into 
which the forestock screw is turned, to hold 
stock to jacket. On top of jacket, near rear 
end, the rear sight is fastened by means of two 
small screws. In the front end of jacket is a 
thread for the jacket bushing. Inside the jacket 
is a small shoulder which engages the buffer 
spring and also takes the thrust of recoil spring. 
These parts are shown m the sectional cuts, 
Hg. 25. The forestock is fastened to the under 
side of jacket by the forestock screw. The 
stock is mortised to fit against the jacket head 
and has a recess for the take-down screw and 
lever. 

1’he breech bolt has on its front end a head 
in which is a recess, to lit over the flange of the 
cartridge case in chamber of barrel, a groove 


The receiver contains and houses the bolt 
and carrier, the lock parts and the magazine. 
The receiver lias, in the front end, a hole shaped 
to fit the barrel jacket head. There is a lug 
formed in bottom of front of receiver into which 
the take-down screw turns and which has 
notches in its back to hold the magazine and 
trigger plate. In top of receiver near the front 
is a port through which the magazine is loaded 
and the shells ejected from chamber. The 
back of this port Is shaped to hold the loading 
clip when charging the magazine from a dip. 
In the right side of receiver h a slot in which 
the action operating handle works. Just back 
of this slot is the safety lever, which lias a rocker 
inside the receiver which locks the trigger and 
the bolt when in “on' 5 position. In the left side 
of receiver is a rib which cams the bolt lock cam 
pin when functioning. The rear end of receiver 
is extended to form a tang, for the fastening of 
the butt stock. In this tang is a tube which 
contains the action spring and follower, which 
presses the link, bolt, etc. On the left inside 
of receiver are hung the barrel lock, bolt carrier 
latch and magazine indicator, with its thumb 



to hold the extractor and which has integral 
with it the two locking lugs. Through the bolt, 
longitudinally Is a hole for the firing pin. Near 
the center, lengthways, of the bolt are cut slots, 
spiral cam shaped, which impart the turning 
motion to lock the bolt, in action. These slots 
engage the bolt cam pins in the bolt carrier. 

The bolt carrier surrounds and contains the 
bolt; only the head of bolt projecting forwards 
from carrier. In the top of the carrier is a slot 
which contains the extractor. In the right side 
of the bolt carrier, near the front end is a slot 
in which the operating handle locks. In the 
left side of bolt carrier is a groove in which is the 
bolt lock and in which slides the bolt lock cam 
rib, of receiver. Projecting forward from bolt 
carrier are lugs which engage corresponding 
notches in the barrel extension and guide the 
bolt locking nuts. In the bottom of bolt carrier 
is a small notch which engages the bolt carrier 
latch in functioning. In the back of bolt 
carrier at the bottom is a recess in which is 
pinned the link. The bolt carrier has in its 
sides the bolt cam pins. 


piece. In the bottom of receiver is fastened the 
trigger plate, which contains the hammer and 
hammer spring; trigger and trigger spring, and 
holds the magazine. The hammer has a small 
lug projecting from its back side in which 
are two notches which engage the hooks of 
the trigger in functioning. 

As the hammer is cocked by the bolt carrier 
the notch at the back of the lug engages the 
hook at back of trigger. When the trigger 
finger releases pressure on lhe trigger, the 
trigger spring swings the trigger so that the 
front notch and hook engage, when another 
pressure on trigger by finger will fire another 
shot The magazine contains the magazine 
spring and follower. 

The action in firing proceeds as follows: 
Starting with the rifle unloaded, the safety is 
pushed “off 5 or down, the operating handle is 
pulled back until the bolt carrier locks, a clip 
of shells is introduced into the port In top of 
receiver and the shells pressed down into the 
magazine. Or the magazine may be filled one 
shell at a time. The ojjcrating handle Is given 
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a light [mil and allowed to go forward, chamber¬ 
ing a cartridge and leaving the hammer cocked. 
Pulling the trigger allows the hammer to fall, 
strike the firing pin and detonate the primer. 
The recoil of discharge starts the barrel, bolt, 
carrier hammer, etc., back against the pressure 
of recoil spring, action spring and hammer 
spring. This recoil proceeds only about i inch 
before the bullet leaves the barrel The bolt 
remains locked to the barrel until the limit of 
rearward recoil has been reached, by which time 


until the magazine is empty, when the bolt 
remains open. The magazine being charged, 
the operating handle is drawn back and allowed 
to go forward again, loading and cocking the 
arm* 

As the barrel bolt, carrier, etc,, move back 
at discharge, the bolt lock cam rib of receiver 
allows the bolt lock to engage the bolt, so that 
bolt will not rotate in carrier as long as breech 
is open* As bolt and carrier go forward reload¬ 
ing and locking breech, the cam rib releases 



the hammer has been cocked. As the barrel 
and bolt recoil, the front end of barrel lockA 
rises and the rear end being depressed allows 
the bolt carrier lafedfito swing into engagement 
with notch in bottom of bolt carrier. The 
energy of recoil being spent, the recoil spring 
pushes the barrel forward, drawing the bolt 
forward in carrier, turning it through the office 
of the cam-slots and cam pins and unlocking 
it from barrel extension. The empty shell 
remains in the grasp of the extractor until the 
barrel is forward, when the ejector kicks it out. 
The magazine spring feeds up another cartridge, 
As the barrel reaches its forward position it 


bolt lock so that bolt may rotate into locked 
position when it seats into the barrel extension. 

When it is desired to cease firing the safety 
is set, or pushed up, locking the mechanism. 
If it is desired to refill a partly empty magazine, 
the safety being off, the operating handle is 
pulled back and the shells pressed into magazine 
until full when the operating handle is released 
and loads the chamber by goifig forward. 

The trigger is balanced, so that the action will 
not “jar off ?> if the arm is dropped* The action 
is so nearly instantaneous that the trigger can 
not be released and pulled again before func¬ 
tioning is complete* 



action open 


throws the barrel lock down, releasing the bolt 
carrier latch and allowing bolt and holt carrier 
to move forward under pressure of action spring. 
The bolt scats the cartridge and under action 
spring pressure, rotates into its locked position, 
its lugs engaging the notches in the barrel 
extension* The hammer having been left in 
the grasp of the hook at back of trigger, comes 
into engagement with the one at front as soon 
as the pressure of finger on trigger is released. 
The action is now ready for repeated firing 


To take the arm down, see that breech bolt 
is closed, unscrew the small fore-stock screw 
and take fore-stock off barrel jacket. This 
exposes the take-down screw. The lever of 
take-down screw' is turned out and the take¬ 
down screw unscrewed. The barrel jacket is 
then pulled from the receiver and the fore-stock 
screwed to the jacket* 

To assemble, lake fore-stock oft jacket, draw 
operating handle back till bolt carrier catches, 
insert barrel extension into receiver, press jacket 
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head to its scat and screw home take-down 
screw. Push bolt forward in carrier so lugs 
arc m position, press down magazine indicator 
thumb piece and close breech gently. Be sure 
bolt is fully forward in carrier as the locking 
lugs will not enter slots in barrel extension unless 
bolt is in this position. 

With the arm taken down and hammer cocked, 
to remove bolt and carrier from the receiver, 
pull the operating handle back a short distance 
and holding bolt back with one hand, pull 
out the small pin in the operating handle and 
push operating handle forward out of bolt 
carrier with the other hand* Then bolt and 
carrier can be withdrawn from receiver. 

Raise front end of extractor and pull it forward 
away from bolt and carrier 

Push out firing pin lock pin and remove firing 
pin. Push out two bolt pins and separate bolt 
and bolt carrier* Take out butt stock screw 
and remove butt stock. Take out trigger plate 
pin and screw and remove trigger plate which 


contains hammer and trigger mechanism. Turn 
down safety to right angle with receiver, push 
out safety from left side and take out rocker. 
Take out bolt carrier latch spring, barrel lock, 
boh carrier latch and magazine indicator. 

Replace an inverse order, being sure that 
magazine indicator spring enters its slot in re¬ 
ceiver and that front end of bolt carrier latch is 
over rear end of barrel lock. 

To remove recoil and buffer spring, unscrew 
barrel nut, withdraw barrel, unscrew jacket 
bushing and take out recoil spring, buffer spring, 
spring case and washer. 

To replace, slide barrel into jacket put in 
buffer spring, spring case (flanged end down) 
recoil spring and washer (serrated side up). 
Push washer down, screw down barrel not 
tightly and screw jacket bushing home. 

The hammer, trigger and magazine mechan¬ 
isms can be dismounted when trigger plate is 
taken out of receiver. 
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HOW TO PURCHASE A "KRAG” 

A valued correspondent who has the welfare 
of the shooting fraternity at heart, sends us the 
following letter from the U. $, Ordnance De¬ 
partment which is self explanatory. Through 
the information published in an earlier issue of 
the Outer’s Book many of our readers have 
received Krag rifles or carbines from the U. S> 
Arsenal and in every instance reported the arms 
received were satisfactory. 

Sfr:— 

i. Replying to your letter of November, 
lijTo (O.O. 37152-3377)1 relative to obtaining 
obsolete arms, I am directed by the Chief of 
Ordnance to inform you that this department 
is authorized to sell to individuals, for their 
persona! use, a limited number of U. S. maga¬ 
zine rifles and carbines, caliber .30, model of 
1S96 (Krag-Jorgensen), cleaned and repaired, 
at a price of S6.00 for the rifle and $5.00 for the 
carbine, plus the cost of the appendages and 
packing, which is 25 cents for the former and 
$1,15 for the latter, for each arm* 

2 Before the department, however, can 
authorize the sale of one of these arms, it will be 
necessary for you to furnish assurance that the 
•arm is for your own personal use, and will not 
be disposed of in future, either directly or in¬ 


directly, to other parties. This assurance can 
be given by the congressman from your district, 
one of the senators of your state, or the mayor 
of your home city* Your application should 
also be accompanied by New York draft to 
cover the value of the arm, appendages and 
packing. 

3. These arms are not new, but are cleaned 
and repaired, as slated above, and In every 
respect serviceable, 

4, This department has no blank forms to 
be filled out for the purchase of these arms. 

*'! -- 

A BOY’S RIFLE 

% Editor Gun Department: In writing this 
brief letter I am keeping in mind the fact that 
the average boy does not want an air rifle, neither 
does he want a cannon—he wants something 
“betwixt and between” as the saying goes, and 
basing my judgment on my experience with 
rifles, the gun to fill the bill is the Hopkins and 
Allen single shot with lever action, octagon 
barrel 24 or 22 J inches in length, positive 
ejector, “take-down” system, and many other 
special features* This gun lists, I think, in the 
United States for only $6.50 and is a great im¬ 
provement over some other single shot small 
bore _ri ties. It is made in calibers: .22 tong 
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rifle, .25 Winchester, .32 long, .38 Smith & Wes¬ 
son giving, as arty one may see, a desirable list 
of accurate small bores. My choice of calibers 
is without doubt the ,32 long cartridge, it is 
the most powerful of the four, is very cheap 
and has a range of from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred yards. 

Now a word as to the action of this little arm. 
The breech block slides vertically up and down 
as in the Winchester single shot, and the ejector 
sends the shell flying out with a “dick” that is 
good to hear. The hammer at all times rests 
in the safety notch, thus making accidental 
discharge impossible. For those who admire 
the “take-down” system, this rifle is one of the 
neatest of them all. The forearm does not 
protrude on each side of the frame as in some 
others I have seen, but is flush and even. The 
sights are Rocky Mountain rear and head front, 
making a perfect combination. The stock slides 
easily 10 the shoulder and there is a feeling of 
buoyancy and balance to the whole arm I 
will close by saying I am not an agent of the 
Hopkins & Allen Arms Company, but I own 
one of their excellent rifles and feel it their 
due to have it praised. Yours, 

A. B. G. 

THE SHARP'S RIFLE 

Editor Gun Department: I herewith sub¬ 
mit the following list of questions to the answers 
to correspondence section of your excellent 
journal, and hope to have them answered in 
an early issue. Where was the Sharp's rifle 
manufactured? Is it still made, if so, where 
can it be obtained. Please explain the type 
of action of the Sharp's rifle. In your opinion 
is the ,45-70-500 or the .45-70-405 as powerful 
a black powder cartridge as can be obtained or 
are they like the .44-40-200 falling gradually 
into disuse? Is the Lee-Remington rifle still 
made by the Remington Arras Co ? What 
kind of a rifle was the old Spencer? Was it 
accurate, and also please describe the Bal¬ 
lard rifle briefly. Yours, A. B. GEJLKE. 

[The Sharp’s rifle was manufactured by 
several firms and in different cities. So far as our 
information goes, the Sharp’s rifle was invented 
by Christian Sharp and was at diflercht times 
and dates made at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Hartford, Connecticut, Chicopee Falls, Massa¬ 
chusetts and at Richmond, Virginia. Over 
90,000 Sharp’s Rifles of different models were 
purchased and used by the United States Govern¬ 
ment during the Civil War. Sharp’s arms were 
also used by United States troops in* the war 
with Mexico as early as 1845. It b no longer 
made, but many are still in use. It may be 
purchased in various models from Francis 
Bannerman, No, 501 Broadway, New York 


City. The type of action of the regular Sharp's 
rifle is the falling breech block, which is operated 
by a lever under the stock, which also forms the 
trigger guard. 

The 45-70 cartridge with bullets varying In 
weight from 230 to 500 grains is still much used 
by big game hunters. Black powder cartridges 
of 45 caliber, containing from 60 to 125 grains 
of powder and from 300 to 550-grain bullets 
may still be obtained from the Winchester and 
U. M. C. Companies. These, like the 44-40- 
200 and other excellent cartridges that have 
served us well, are gradually being displaced 
by smokeless cartridges of smaller caliber and 
greater energy, range and penetration. The 
Lee Remington is not being manufactured in 
quantities at present, but may be obtained from 
the Remington Arms Company, or any of their 
agencies. The Sjxmcer rifle was one of the first 
successful repeating arms made in America. 
It was a seven-shot arm, lever action, with a 
tubular magazine located in the stock, from 
which the cartridges were fed under pressure 
of a spiral spring. The arm was accurate, but 
necessarily of rather limited range as the cartridge 
was short with a bullet heavy in proportion to 
the powder charge. It was of 56 caliber and a 
rim fire. The Spencer was made by the Spencer 
Repeating Anns Company, Boston, Mass. 
About 95,000 of these arms were in the hands of 
Federal troops at the dose of the civil war. 

The Ballard* was a single shot arm, the inven¬ 
tion of C. H. Ballard, It was made by the 
Ballard Arms Company, Fall River, Mass., 
later by the Marlin Repealing Arms Company, 
New Haven, Conn., under whose hands it became 
one of the most famous single shot, long and 
mid-range and hunting arms ever developed in 
any country. It is no longer made but is still 
greatly in demand among target shooters.— 
R, A. K. 

FOR THE .22 COLT 

Editor Gun Department: I see there Is 
considerable complaint in the sportsmen's 
magazines about shells sticking in Colt’s .22 
caliber target revolvers. I think this is caused 
by the tight crimp on the shell, more than any 
thing else. I have one of these revolvers and 
had 100 of the .2 2 W. R. F. cartridges on hand 
that w r ere made soon after the Winchester Arms 
Company brought out their Model 1890 rifle. 
These shells are loaded without crimp and do 
not expand or bother in extracting. 1 believe they 
could be loaded with a higher grade of powder 
when not crimped. They should not be heavily 
crimped for revolvers and single shot rifles. 
I find that the Colt's,22 calilx-r revolver shoots 
more accurate than I can hold it, l am living 
in hope that the Smith & Wesson Company will 
put out their Model 1S91 single action revolver 
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in .22 caliber rim fire; the cylinder of this re¬ 
volver is so quickly removed that one could 
have an extra cylinder at small cost and use all 
of the .22 rimires on the market, except the 
automatic, if the manufacturers would make 
the bullet for their .22 extra long with a longer 
heel, make it weigh 45 grains, and use a high 
grade of powder, it woutd give good results in 
revolvers. Yours truly, F. P. RHOADS. 

[lam inclined to think the successful working 
of the old W. R- F. shells, as described by you, 
is due to the fact that the shell metal is slightly 
heavier or harder than that of the shells made 
at a later date. Not all of the shells of recent 
make give trouble, nor all of the shells of any 
particular make, but some batches of almost 
every make will swell and stick. I believe your 
scheme of having two cylinders, one chambered 
for the W. R- F. and one for the common .22 
short, long and long rifle could be made to work 
in both makes of arms and it would be a very 
simple matter to effect a change in the cylinder 
of the S. & W. if as you say it were made in 
single action model 1891. 

I have recently received letters from shooters 
in different parts of the country, recommending 
the use of Peters Cartridges in the .22 revolvers, 
ft is claimed by those who have given them a 
fair test that no trouble whefever has been 
experienced either with black, smokeless or 
semi’Smoke I ess in any of the Peters .22 caliber 
cartridges in the new- arms. Information also 
comes to us that .22 caliber carl ridges of any 
make or size, loaded with the new “Lesmokfe” 
powder are giving perfect satisfaction in the 
new .22 revolvers, —ft. A* K ] 


HIGH POWER RIFLES 

Editor Gun Department: Do you con¬ 
sider the *95 Model Winchester as accurate as 
the New Springfield, when used with the 1906 
Rimless? Which in your opinion is best for a 
hunting arm? Of course, we are now able to 
get the Winchester in take-down, and it is 
j>ossib!e to use a telescope on top, we have 
done so at times on the .30-40 Winchester, and 
where possible we prefer a sight mounted on 
top. Does the Rimless show better accuracy 
than the .30-40 when [jointed bullets are used 
iti actual tests? Trusting you are in a position 
to answer these questions. Very respectfully 
yours, M. E, THAYER 

[There can be no material difference in the 
accuracy of the New Springfield and the model 
1895 Winchester when lx>th are chambered for 
the 1906 ammunition; both have the same 
length of barrel (24) and both arc now bored 
the same diameter (.308). Whatever difference 
in accuracy might develop in a test in which all 


personal equation of the marksmen were elim¬ 
inated, would be due to structural differences 
of breech action and locking mechanism, as well 
as the speed of the firing mechanism. The 
New Springfield breeches up snugly with a cam 
purchase, is locked symmetrically by lugs on each 
side of the bolt, which gives direct unyielding 
pressure against the force of the explosion. It 
is an established fact that a bolt locked with but 
one lug does not do this, and although the errors 
of muzzle delivery caused by these peculiarities 
are constant, and may be corrected by the sights, 
yet they do exist. The Krag has but one lock¬ 
ing fug and it was found that there was a drift 
tendancy of the bullet between the muzzle and 
the 200 yard target, that did not appear in arms 
of the same type locked by two or three lugs. 
The lock action of the New Springfield is shorter 
and quicker than the Winchester Model 1895, 
causing quicker and stronger ignition with the 
same ammunition. These are all hair splitting 
differences that would never he discovered by 
the average man. In my opinion they might 
all be ignored in the choice of a rifle for hunting 
if the favored arm was otherwise satisfactory. 

Answering your question direct, the New 
Springfield should show the greater accuracy 
for the reasons given. Either arm will show 
greater accuracy than any one not an expert 
can get from them. The Winchester Company 
makes an excellent scope for their model 1905 
and the Stevens Company is making one for 
the New Springfield. The .30 Rimless with 
any form or weight of bullet will show superior 
accuracy, range and energy to the .30-40 with 
any bullet at any range, although the latter is 
very satisfactory. The superiority of the .30 
Rimless is more apparent as the range increases. 
As to which is the better hunting arm, if you 
wish an arm for big game and favor a lever 
action, there is no better than the Winchester 
Model 1895, taking the 1906 ammunition. If 
you would prefer a bolt action, I would heartily 
recommend the Sauer-Mauser chambered for 
the same cartridge. It has three locking lugs 
— R. A. K] 


TO LOAD CAP AND BALL 

Editor Gun Department: I am a regular 
subscriber to Outer’s Rook, and having noticed 
that other subscribers are having questions 
answered courteously through the^Gun Depart¬ 
ment , I am encouraged 10 ask one myself. Can 
you tell me the method of loading the cap and 
ball army revolver? T have one, a fine old 
Remington .44 caliber, for which I have pur¬ 
chased bullet moulds, but they appear to be 
too large. The bullets will go into the chambers 
and breech of the barrel but will not go into the 
muzzle of the barrel; this is without a patch, 
and I always thought they should lx- loaded the 
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same as a muzzle loading rifle. Are the bullets 
loo large or are they purposely made that way? 
Is the above named revolver accurate* and if 
so, for what distance- Yours, 

II. W- RODGERS., 

The mould described by you is the correct 
size for your ,44 cap and ball Remington re¬ 
volver. Chambers are Iwred slightly larger than 
the barrel to facilitate loading, and to make the 
bullet lake the rifling. The barrel is throated 
at the rear end to ensure entrance of the bullet 
from the chamber without shaving. To load 
these revolvers a pocket powder flask, having 
a small charger that would measure the exact 
charge was used. The weapon was placed at 
half cock and held muzzle up, butt to the front, 
A charge of powder was then poured from the 
charger into the exposed chambers on the right- 
hand side in succession until each chamber 
contained its powder charge. The bullets 
were then placed in the chambers in the same 
manner, each being pressed home as it passed 
under the hinged rammer. Another method 
was to make paper cartridges, similar in design 
to those used in the old muzzle loading muskets, 
by which the process of loading was somewhat 
simplified and less time consumed. It is pos¬ 
sible that you may be able to purchase some of 
these cartridges of Francis Bannerman, No. 501 
Broadway, New York City, No patch or wad 
is required in reloading these arms. If your 
mould makes conical grooved bullets you will 
find that to lubricate them with pure tallow will 
improve the shooting. Wipe of! all surplus 
lubricant from the sides and base of the bullet 
before loading. Many, in fact most of the old 
Colt and Remington cap and ball revolvers are 
extremely accurate at pistol shooting ranges, 
although they will shoot well much further. 
Use only black powder in these arms and water¬ 
proof caps. You might be able to purchase one 
of the original powder flasks from Bannerman, 
—R. A. K ] 

A MATTER OF CHOICE 

Editor Gun Department: I intend to buy 
a rifle of ,32“40 caliber and my choice lies 
between the Model 1894 Winchester, and the 
Model 1899 Savage. I wish to use the .32-4° 
black powder cartridge for target work and 
hunting on the farm, as it is reloadable and 
cheaper, but I would like to be able to use the 
,32-40 high power smokeless in case 1 might 
make a trip after big game. Will the Savage 
with its barrel bored for the ,32-40 high power 
smokeless do good work with the black powder 
^-tridge, or will the lead bullet foul the barrel? 

: t is the velocity and energy of the .32-40 

T i0t\ 


high power smokeless as compared with the 
.30-30 and .32 U, S.? 

Would the .32-40 Winchester high velocity 
cartridge be powerful enough for black bear, 
mountain lions or deer? How does the twist 
of the rifling of the Savage compare with the 
Winchester? Yours, IT. D. P. 

You could make no mistake in purchasing 
cither the Winchester Model 1894, or the Savage 
Model 1899 for the work outlined by you. Both 
rifles, when chambered for the ,32-40 cartridge, 
are rifled with a 16-inch twist. The only change 
that will be necessary to have made to shoot the 
high power .32-40 cartridges is, when ordering, 
specify that the barrel must be made of smoke- h 
less or high pressure steel When the barrels 
are made of the latter materials, black powder 
and lead bullets, or smokeless powder with full 
or half mantle bullets may be used, the twist 
Indng the same. Lead bullets will not foul as 
the 16-mch twist was originally designed for 
them, but they should not be used with the high 
pressure smokeless powder* 

The .30-30. the .32 special and the .32-40 . 
compare as follows: The .30-30 with 1 bo-grain 
full or half mantle bullet has a muzzle velocity 
of 1925 foot seconds, muzzle energy of 1316 
foot pounds. The .32 special, like the .32-40, 
also has a r6-inch twist, with the 170-grain full 
or half mantle bullet, it has a muzzle velocity 
of 2050 foot seconds, muzzle energy of 1585 
foot pounds. The ,32-40 with the 165-grain 
full and half mantle bullet has a muzzle velocity 
of 2065 foot seconds and muzzle energy of 
133S foot pounds. 

These results are obtained with high power 
smokeless powder. There is practically no 
difference in the ballistic performance of the 
three cartridges in the high power loads, and 
the same is true of the .32 special and ,32-40 
with either black or smokeless loads, but on 
account of being better adapted for reloading, 
the *32-40 is in every way preferable. 

The mechanismsof both Savage and Winchester 
rifles are strong and reliable, As you wish to 
use the arm for target work and will reload 
your cartridges, I would recommend the Savage. 

1 believe the revolving magazine is adapted lor 
your purpose, as it would not always be necessary 
to crimp the shells when loaded with black 
powder for target work, ft would be necessary 
to do so if using a rifle with a tubular magazine 
you will find the .32-40 with high power ammuni¬ 
tion heavy enough for any game in the United 
States. The .32-40 is one of the most accurate 
rifles made. There are slight differences in the 
cartridges for these rifles as loaded by different 
makers.—R. A. K.] 
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of view? on any subject pertaining to arms and ammunition, from which no one 
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The Air Gun to Make Marksmen 


PGR various reasons that might sometimes 
1 l>e difficult to account for, many very worthy 
people, otherwise logical and consistent, have 
become obsessed with the theory that to learn 
to shoot well with any type of firearm requires, 
not only special talent or qualifications in the 
individual, but that special arms must also be 
provided for certain lines of sendee; and that 
in the event of failure to secure the type of 
ami best adapted to their needs no other weapon 
differing in weight or caliber should be used. 
Such theories are based largely on the assump- 
lion that with any except the arm regularly 
employed, beginner might develop faulls of 
holding, sighting, etc,, that might prove detri¬ 
mental and would have to be unlearned when 
changed conditions compelled a change of 
weapon. The writer, whose experience in the 
training of riflemen has been somewhat varied 
and lengthy, does not support that theory. He 
believes that the fundamental principle of direct¬ 
ing the flight of a missile through the air is 
constant and may be taught by any weapon, 
tool or appliance from which a projectile of 
appropriate form may be thrown in the direction 
of the object of aim to a degree approaching 
reasonable accuracy. Man is pre-eminently an 
adaptable being and this quality is as applicable 
in his use of firearms as in the numberless 
other appliances handled by him In the domain 
of industry. It would be safe to hazard a 
sizable stake that a great majority of our most 
successful rifle and pistol experts have graduated 
successively from the home made “Elder Pop 
Gun with its hickory rod;'* the Flying Dart, 
patiently fashioned from a barrel hoop and 
a cedar shingle; the Bow and Arrow, the Gross 
Bow; the deadly sling shot and the ever facinaT 
ing .22 caliber rifle. The young marksman, 


who in his earlier training has missed even the 
detestable bean shooter, or that pest of pedagogy 
the noiseless putty blotver, has overlooked a 
factor in his kindergarten course that his Jong 
range military or match rifle may not supply. 
Note carefully and marvel at the natural grace 
and skill, and total disregard of conventional 
shooting methods, that a street urchin with his 
rubber sling-shot will drop a dove from the 
peak of a building onto the heads of pedestrians, 
or mysteriously dislodge a dozing “tommy” 
from the sunny angle of a back fence, or with 
his smokeless and silent miniature catapult 
create vacancies in the ranks of the pestiferous 
English sparrow. The writer has long been 
of the opinion that the basic principles of the 
art of shooting may be successfully taught 
through the medium of the most simple, harmless 
inexpensive and unobjectionable devices. Some 
years ago a progressive officer of the regular 
army, while addressing a convention of officers 
of the Wisconsin National Guard on the subject 
of gallery practice, made the following state¬ 
ment; “Some of the gentlemen present may be 
surprised to learn, that by diligent practice of 
the aiming drill with the service rifle at a black 
paster stuck on a wall 30 feet distant, good 
marksmen may be .developed without firing a 
single shot ” This was while the .45 caliber 
Springfield, was still in use and gallery practice 
was regarded as drudgery by every one except 
a few irrepressible enthusiasts.' With the 
adoption of the Krag came many new and in- 
genius devices such as the supplimental cham¬ 
ber, the auxiliary .22 caliber rifle barrel; and 
even the regular .22 caliber sporting rifles were 
freely used by the more progressive and enthu¬ 
siastic instructors who had long since learned 
that the art of shooting may be acquired w 
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any type of arm that will shoot and that ulti¬ 
mate success does not depend on weight, caliber, 
length of barrel, trigger pull, or the foot pounds 
recoil. These latter points, while important in 
their place and to be considered at the proper 
time, are refinements that may well be left to 
advanced riflemen and the ballistic expert. 
Those of us who have been in touch with the 
development of rifle shooting in our armyjmd 
national guard, will recall with expressions of 
impatience some of the arguments advanced by 
mere theorists in regard to the arms that should 
be used for gallery practice and the making of 
riflemen. It was maintained by some that under 
no circumstances should any arm but the 
service rifle be used, for the reason that any 
variation of weight or dimensions from standard 
would have a detrimental effect on the marks¬ 
man’s performance on rifle range or in action. 
Six pounds was the minimum trigger pull; it 
might weigh sixteen, but to monkey with the 
armory adjustment was to court dire disaster. 
Owing to the inherent stupidity of the average 
American it was not considered prudent to trust 
our soldiers with anything dike a repeating or 
magazine arm: 11 was too complicated for them, 
while a rifle having a tubular magazine would 
change balance rapidly as the magazine was 
emptied so that the bullets would fly harmlessly 


over the heads of the enemy before the dough¬ 
boy could remember that there were sights on 
his gun or how to use them. Instead of teach¬ 
ing a recruit to aim at or below the bullseyc, 
and how to release the sear without deranging 
his aim, he was instructed to hold to the left or 
oft the target so that when he dosed his eyes 
and threw his brawn and avoirdupois onto the 
trigger, the muzzle might possibly be induced 
to come back into the original line of sight. 
These were only a few of the absurd theories 
entertained by some of those in authority, before 
practical, thinking marksmen proved them to 
be mainly fallacies. Through the medium of 
boyhood * weapons much practical knowledge 
may be acquired that will be of great value in 
mastering the art of shooting, when in later 
years one graduates to the long range military 
rifle, the heavy hunting rifle or the less rangy 
scatter gun. Within the effective game getting 
range limits of pistol, shotgun, or hunting rifle, 
the work of the marksmen is necessarily to a 
great extent of a mechanical nature and any 
weapon that will train and develop holding 
ability, or perfect co-ordination between brain, 
eye and muscle is not to be despised. In this 
particular field the value of the .22 caliber rifle 
cannot be overestimated. Fixed metallic am¬ 
munition was invented about 1853 and the .22 
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caliber rifle with its miniature cartridge was the 
logical result, developed and |perfected by the 
genius and foresight of enterprising American 
manufacturers. No other arm or caliber has 
done as much to help educate riflemen and 
foster the love of firearms among the youth of 
our land as the tiny .22. Were it not for the 


on any subject of importance, it is most 
satisfying to know that some of the world's 
greatest authorities on shooting matters are in 
accord with us as to the methods of training 
riflemen. 

Mr \\ W. Greener of London, England, 
one of the world's greatest gun builders, author 



unreasoning prejudice existing in the minds of 
a few neurotic parents and feminized educators 
Iti nearly every community, il would be possible 
through the medium 0/ the small bore rifle to 
graduate 95 per cent of our school hoys with a 
good practical knowledge of rifle shooting, that 
would make them available as straight shooting 
soldiers in the emergencies that have never 



failed to come to every nation, and usually finds 
them unprepared. While it is desirable that 
some arm closely approximating the service 
arm be adopted, such an arm is not imperative, 
for even the harmless air gun which wc consider 
beneath our manly dignity to notice, is a train - 
ing medium not to be overlooked or despised. 
However sure one may l)e of his own contention 


of The Gun and its development, and several 
other excellent books on firearms has this to 
say on the subject of air guns in connection 
with the miniature rifle movement in England: 
"fn the early days of the movement there were 
not wanting detractors who argued that nothing 
but practice with the service rifle could be of 
any practical value in the field. The author 
has always contended that the primary principles 
of rifle shooting could be learned as well with the 
miniature rifle at a short range as with a rifle of 
larger caliber a l a greater distance. * * The advent 
of the air gun afforded an excellent opportunity 
of testing this theory, and in 1905 a match was 
arranged by Mr. Lincoln Jeffries and Mr. Hirst 
between two teams of seven on a side. The 
team captained by Mr. Jeffries was composed 
of four soldiers, or volunteers, who had served 
their country in the South African war. and who, 
presumably had a sound knowledge of rifle 
shooting. ** That under Mr. Hirst’s leadership 
consisted of air gunners, not one of whom had 
previously fired a military rifle, and whose train 
ing ground had probably never exceeded a sci'm 
yards range” “Both teams used the service 
rifle and ammunition, and each fired five shots 
at too yards, yet in spile of the fact that some of 
the atr gunners did not even hum how to had 
their rifles they succeeded in beating Mr. Jeffries 1 
team by thirteen points, proving conclusively that 
the- rudiments vf rifle shooting are best acquired by 
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continuity of practice t whether it he at 10 yards 

or 100 yards." 

“This resume of the movement would lie 
incomplete without further reference to the pari 
taken therein by the workingmen of Birming¬ 
ham, Unable to obtain long ranges they 


if To improve my shooting al the traps, I 
strung a small l>dl by a piece of wire to a rafter in 
my cellar and with the aid of a small candle 
behind a shield placed in front of the {(bell) 
target, and a gas light back of the score* T soon 
had a very good range al little or no expense, 



quickly demonstrated their adaptability to the 
circumstances* and by utilizing the air gun 
obtained excellent practice in an ordinary room; 
a league was formed and this later became a 
national organization. The first English air 
guns and rilies were manufactured by the 
author and were so distinctly in advance of the 
foreign made weapons previously available that 
they speedily became very popular and at the 
present time, Birmingham made airguns hold 
the foremost position amongst atr gunners, 
“The diagrams shown are actual size and may 
be accepted as showing the line of demarcation 
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between the air rifle and the ,22 bore rifle, there 
being but little 10 choose between the two 
weapons in point of accuracy at from eight to 
ten yards. Beyond these ranges however, the 
.22 bore rifle is undoubtedly the superior/ 1 

That the air gun may be useful even as an 
aid to trap shooting* is shown by the following 
excerpt from a letter from E. F. Slear, the well- 
known Philadelphia trap shot, to the Benjamin 
Air Rifle Manufacturing Company: 

‘‘The essential thing in trap-shooting —or any 
kind of shooting—is accurate pointing and this 
training can only lie had by actual practice. 

"W here a single bullet is used, erratic pointing 
will show up at once, ami unerring accuracy will 
lie attained much quicker than where the shotgun 
is used only, and which costs five cents for each 
shot as compared with the Benjamin, 60 shots 
for one cetft.” 


which is perfectly safe, and am having the finest 
kind of practice and sport at the rate of 60 shots 
for one cent, and practically no wasted time, and 
no gun to clean, t shoot 100 times in 15 minutes. 
Last winter I increased my average 8 per cent 
by this method,” 

4««9 

BENJAMIN BULLETS SHOT AGAINST STEEL 

The value of the air ride having beCD 
demonstrated, it would seem that it might lie 
utlized as a practice arm in communities or 
educational institutions where there is a senti¬ 
ment against powder burning arms. The 
thing most essential is to begin the instruction of 
our boys in the rudiments of ride practice at 
the most impressionable age, and before the 
more serious problems of life monopolizes thdr 



BENJAMIN SHOTS OS' A IIS CAS 


time and attention, it matters little what type 
of arm is selected, the ultimate result will be 
the same. A spirit of competition and generous 
rivalry will be fostered by the less objectionable 
air gun and graduation to the more powerful 
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and effective weapon will be natural, logical 
and made with safety. The assured success of 
the boy scout movement arid kindred organiza¬ 
tions, like the Boon and Kenton Clubs, affords 
opportunities for the making of riflemen that 
has not heretofore been equaled since those 
worthies left traditions of their courage, and 
skill with the rille as an inspiration to the boys 
of America for all time. 

The shooting instinct is a natural endowment 
of every normal boy and with the air gun his pre¬ 
liminary education as a rifleman may under 
proper direction, be commenced at an age when 
there will be comparatively few counter attrac¬ 
tions to weaken his interest or claim his attention, 
ft is possible that owing to the very satisfactory 
status of the .22 caliber rifle and its ammunition 
in America the air gun may not have reached 
as perfect a condition of development as an 
auxiliary practice arm with us as with our 
English neighbors; but the time is here when, 
if we would maintain our traditions and acknowl¬ 
edged supremacy with the rifle, we must utilize 
every means at hand. We believe the air gun 
has a field, peculiarly its own and one that it 
is practically unlimited. The enormous sales 
of the Daisy, the King, the Chicago, the Benja¬ 
min, the Quackenbush and other powderless, 
odorless, noiseless and dirtless air guns, proves 
this, and we are not alone an thinking that a 
well made air gun with rifled barrel capable of 
giving accuracy equal to the .22 caliber rifle, 
at from 25 to 50 feet, would be welcome In many 
places where practice with powder burning 
arms would l>e strenuously opposed. The 
success attending the miniature rifle movement 
in England lias resulted in a noticeable improve¬ 
ment in the small bore rifle and its ammunition. 
The use of the air gun is also responsible for 
much of the enthusiasm that has been aroused, 
more especially among that class whose meager 


income would prevent extensive target practice 
with more expensive arms; and it is from this 
very class that the great majority of riflemen in 
every country must be recruited. In nur own 
country the enterprise of manufacturers of air 
guns is doing much to start the American boy 
right, on Eds road to proficiency with weapons 
of precision The manufacturers of the Daisy 
Air Rifle, of Plymouth, Michigan, have a list 
of 1500 companies of Daisy Cadets already 
organized and equipped with their rifles. The 
Daisy Rifle Company has been in business for 
2r years and during that time have placed 
millions of their rifles in the hands of our boys* 
We believe that the training they have acquired 
through the use of this simple Ktile weapon, is 
one of the most valuable hidden assets this 
nation has, arid if within the military service 
period of their lives they were mustered into 
service, every one would prove himself to be 
a good marksman with the service arm. At the 
age when the air rifle should be placed in a 
boy's hands he is alert, keen and impressionable. 
He has few preconceived ideas and nothing to 
forget. He just learns to shoot naturally as 
he learns every other sport of bovhood'and 
although he may not be called upon to exercise 
his knowledge for a number of years it is im¬ 
possible to forget it. Boys as a rule are restless 
and fond of novelty, but if there is anything 
that will hold their attention it is a gun. It may 
sometimes tax ihe resourcefulness of an instructor 
at first to keep up the interest of beginners, 
but this condition will quickly disappear as each 
young scout begins to win the praise and chal¬ 
lenge the admiration of his comrades through his 
ability to do things with a man’s weapon* It 
has ever been the laudable desire and ambition 
of every healthy boy to be regarded as a leader 
and a hem among his fellows, and to hie ac¬ 
counted a crack-shot is a good start on the 
pleasant trail to that coveted distinction. 


A Case of Sweating Out 


A subscriber writes: “I have a new .33 
Winchester, has not been shot more than 
forty shots, lake the best possible care of it, but 
when I have cleaned it as dean as possible T 
can see a copper coloring in the muzzle* It 
shoots true so far but I imagine it to be in the 
first stages of what may develop into a trouble¬ 
some case of metallic fouling. Will you please 
tell me how this may be removed and oblige," 
As an efleetive treal men t for your .33 Win ch e ^ - 
ter barrel, l would suggest that you apply 
a liberal coating of Marble's nitro-solvcnt. 


let your rifle stand for 24 to 36 hours and then 
wipe thoroughly. Repeat this treatment and 
use the Marble rifle cleaner if necessary. 1 do 
not think the discoloration in your barrel is 
caused by metallic fouling, but by the sweating 
out of a certain property of the smokeless powder 
fouling, which seems to have been forced Into 
the pores of the metal. The barrel should be 
wiped daily until there is no further evidence 
of color to be seen. If not removed, what 
appears to be but a harmless color will soon 
destroy your barnd 
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The Marlin Field Gun 


TT is sometimes difficult to account for 'the 
^ radical changes of sentiment that periodically 
takes place in the minds of sportsmen, in regard 
to weight, gauge, length of barrel and type of 
weapon used in the field, at the trap, or on the 
duck marsh; and while local conditions will 
often count for much in the final selection, 
there are certain basic principles in gun construc¬ 
tion, the result of fixed physical laws and ac¬ 
cumulated human experience that should never 
l)e lost sight of. With the relative proportions 
of weight of gun and energy of load definitely 
determined, there is still much that may be 
done in the way of further refinement to make 
an arm in every way more satisfactory and 
effective. True progress in gun building is 
due quite as much to the freely offered sugges¬ 
tions which are the result of experience and 
experiment of observing sportsmen, as to the 
progressive gun builder who readily accepts 
these suggestions and in advance provides 
new goods to meet the changing sentiment. 
Gauging the growing sentiment of shotgun 
users by scores of letters received daily from 
practical shooters, we believe that there is a 
strong drift of expert opinion setting in, favoring 
lighter and handier guns for certain lines of 
shooting; not only is there a demand for arms 
of less weight than those formerly used, but 
some of the more advanced thinkers among the 
shooting fraternity are courageously placing 
themselves on record as favoring a radical 
reduction in the size of the bore. In view of 
the fact that 10 and 12-gauge guns as originally 
built were designed for black powder loads 
with soft shot, producing excessive fouling, 
tremendous recoil, and the loss of one-fourth 
of the shot by deformation, the present move¬ 
ment for lighter weight and smaller bore guns 
is altogether logical and consistent with the 
symmetrical development of the gun. The days 
of the cuKerin and the hand cannon are far 
behind us; a dozen brands of smokeless powder, 
practically perfect, enables us to obtain range, 
pattern and penetration, and immunity from 
fouling, never dreamed of in the old days. 
Snugly fitting wadding forms a perfect gas 
check between powder and shot chambers and 
supplies a springy cushion that improves the 
pattern and modifies the recoil; chilled shot, 
uniform in size, and hard as steel, which cannot 
he crushed or flattened at chamber or choke, 
gives a pattern practically controlled by the skill 
of the gunsmith. These are only some of the 
reasons why it is possible and advisable to reduce 
the avoirdupois of the gun which, as has been 


shown, may easily be done without sacrificing 
safety or efficiency or the comfort of the shooter. 

A brief quotation from one of the many letters 
received on this subject, may serve to show 
the trend of sentiment among a goodly number 
of sportsmen to whom a gun is something 
more than a mere tool for the killing of 
game. 

“During the past season, while carrying 
around a gun weighing from 7} to S pounds 
through the woods, sometimes on very hot days, 
which occasionally show up in the fall, and 
having other impediments to act as a drag, I 
become more and more obsessed with the idea 
that I did not need such a heavy piece of artillery 
in fact, it is just possible that i really did not 
need any; but the gun furnishes the excuse, you 
know. I do not fancy either Lhe single shot, 
or double tube guns, and my interest and nature 
seems to require a repeating or automatic 
shotgun; even with them 1 consume very little 
ammunition, and the minimum of game satisfies 
me, Bui to return to the point. My beautiful 
automatic is an excellent and reliable arm but 
for the long and sometimes w'arm autumn 
hikes I want something considerably lighter. 
The Marlin people state that their new field 
gun weighs but six pounds and nine ounces 
and is made In 12-gauge; this would indicate 
that a 12-gauge repeater can be made pretty light, 
but if a light weight 12-gauge is impracticable, 
they also make a 16-gauge weighing from 6£ 
to 6 \ pounds, which would be a very desirable 
arm for field and cover shooting.” 

The Marlin 16-gauge is not merely a 16-gauge 
barrel fitted to a 12-gauge frame; it is a 16-gauge 
gun from muzzle to butt-plate with receiver, 
magazine, fore-end and every part beautifully 
proportioned, finely balanced and symmetrical. 
A great many sportsmen like the one from 
whom we have quoted, still prefer the 12-bore 
but insist on an arm of less weight. To meet 
this ever-increasing demand the Marlin Com¬ 
pany has placed their new' 12-gauge Field Gun 
on the market. Tt is made in take-down model 
and with 24-inch barrel weighs but 6§ pounds. 
The barrel is made from a very fine grade of 
special smokeless steel, having an extremely 
high elastic limit and a tensile strength of 
100,000 pounds to the square inch. The stock 
and forearm are made from a selected grade of 
beautifully grained Circassian walnut, both are 
neatly hand checked and finished in oil with 
the smooth, dull-satin finish so popular among 
discriminating sportsmen and found only on 
high grade guns. The stock as regularly made 
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has a straight grip, is 13$ inches long and has 
a drop of 2 inches at the heel and if at the 
comb; the latter is high, full, well rounded and 
exquisitely modeled. From trigger guard to 
butt plate the lower line of the stock is long and 
gracefully curved, which, with the straight 
slender grip reinforced by double steel tongs, 
forms a stock of rare beauty and exceptional 
strength, A take down system of unsurpassed 
strength and simplicity has lieen adopted for 
the Marlin shotguns; the barrel is heavily 
threaded to the depth of nearly an inch, with a 
left hand thread which when screwed into the 
receiver against the broad shoulder of barrel 
and frame the arm is rigid and strong as if no 
joint existed. Some of the exclusive mechanical 
features of the Marlin Field Gun that will lie 
quickly noted by practical gun users are the 
powerful twin extractors that engage opposite 
sides of the exploded shell head, ensuring easy 
and positive extraction, The shell chamber is 
absolutely perfect and is nowhere weakened or 
disfigured by deep extractor cuts; the magazine 
is probably attached to the barrel by strong 
lugs and the dean tapering barret is not marred 
by constricting bands, or weakened by unsightly 
dove-tailing. 

A most desirable feature of the Field Gun 
and all Marlin arms is that the action is tightly 
closed and locked at all times except while the 
empty shell is being thrown out thus preventing 
all possibility of dogging the working parts 
by the entrance of dirt, sand, snow or other 
foreign matter. When the action is closed in 
position for firing, the bolt is locked tightly up 
against the head of the cartridge completely 


enclosing it within solid steel walls effectively 
preventing any possibility of injury to the 
shooter from the blow back of powder gases or 
fragments of copper or brass caused by bursting 
of defective primers or ruptured shell heads. 
Safety and simplicity have long been the distin¬ 
guishing features of the Marlin arms. Safety 
is obtained by the employment of only the 
highest grade of material and workmanship, 
simplicity is assured by a correct mechanical 
system requiring but few parts, all symmetrically 
proportioned to each other with no small or 
delicate parts to break or rust out. Although 
the Marlin Field Gun is a 12-gauge and weighs 
much less than any other repealer of its gauge 
or type, neither structural strength, durability, 
beauty of outline or perfection of balance has 
been in any degree sacrificed to lessen the total 
weight of the arm. After a rather dose study 
of the different types of shotguns, the writer 
believes that while any type of shotgun may 
safely be reduced in weight to a point Mow 
what most sportsmen would consider practical, 
the repeater types from the nature of their con¬ 
struction may he refined and lightened to meet 
the ideas of (he most fastidious, without in any 
way lessening their natural margin of safety. 
From the perfectly fitted butt-plate of hard rubber 
deeply corrugated to prevent slipping to the 
muzzle of the shapely dark blue barrel, the 
fining and finish of every part of the Marlin 
Field Gun is a temptation to fulsome praise. 
The weapon balances perfectly and has a life 
and buoyancy in handling that makes one 
long to throw it to aim some artful dodger of 
thicket or w r oodland* 
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Gun History and Mystery 

A CHINESE GUN 


A NY type of weapon that represents a definite 
period in the revolution bf firearms must 
in the nature of things possess more than ordin¬ 
ary interest for the Archeologist and the 
student of powder burning weapons. 

The origin and early history of gun-powder 
is somewhat obscure for lack of clear and 
authentic information, but enough has been 
gleaned from the literary works of writers con- 
temporary with its appearance to definitely 
locate its birthplace in China nr India long 
before the Christian era. Gun-powder made 
its way to Europe by way of Constantinople 
about 668 A. D, It appeared in France prior 
to t2iS and in England about the Ijeginning of 
the 14th century/ Powder mills were estab¬ 
lished in England during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and owing to the more universal 
education of the people, the history of explosives 


For the further convenience of the soldier and 
presumably to afford greater steadiness in aim¬ 
ing and firing, various devices were designed 
upon which to rest the weapon- The first 
serious attempt at a firing mechanism was un¬ 
doubtedly the serpentine which consisted of an 
S-shaped piece of metal pivoted through Uie 
stock of the hand cannon near the breech; the 
lower curve forming the trigger while the upper 
curve was pierced with one or more holes through 
which a fuse, composed of twisted rags or tow, 
was threaded. To discharge the arm it was 
only necessary to light the slow burning fuse 
and by pulling the lower curve of the serpentine, 
bring the end of fuse into contact with the 
vent, Some of the later forms of hand cannon 
were provided with a slow match which was 
kepi burning in a fixture attached to the barrel; 
with this improvement much lime could be 



and arms m which they were used Is 
more complete and reliable. Comparatively 
little is known of the early forms of missile 
throwing firearms or the methods employed 
to ignite the charge; but from such information 
as early records afford we must conclude that 
the first types were in the nature of rather 
clumsy ordnance for use in fortifications and 
ignited by a brand from a convenient fire. The 
evident need for greater mobility was probably 
the first incentive towards improvements which 
resulted in arms of reduced weight known as 
hand cannons, which at once showed the need 
for a more rapid and convenient method of 
igniting the powder charge. With the weapons 
reduced m weight so that they could be managed 
by a single individual the method of firing was 
simply a vent hole at the rear of the powder 
chamber, to which a slow match was applied. 


saved as the serpentine could easily be swung 
from the slow match to the touch hole. The 
next logical step in the development of lock 
mechanism was the application of a 1 rigger. 
Striking force was not essential and until the 
invention of the wheel-lock by the Germans in 
1515 the simple match lock represented the 
highest development of early forms of lock- 
work on powder burning weapons. After the 
invention of the wheel-lock, and later the snap- 
haunce or flint lock, which is credited to the 
Dutch about 1630, It would seem that at least 
part of the mechanical genius that had formerly 
been lavished on the cross-bow or arbalest was 
In turn applied to the lock-work of the more 
modem powder burning guns and greatly to 
their advantage. The beautiful old Chinese 
match lock shown m the cut represents the type 
of firing mechanism used in Europe Just prior 
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to the invention of the wheel-lock, but as gun 
powder was invented in Asia centuries before 
this, we may logically conclude that the match* 
lock, more especially in its simpler forms, is an 
invention of great antiquity. The old match¬ 
lock shown in the cut, originally formed a part 
of the official exhibit of the Chinese government 
at the world's fair at Chicago in 1&93, At the 
close of the fair it was purchased by a friend of 
the writer who still owns it. This rare old 
punctuation mark in the story of the gun* is in 
an excellent state of preservation and shows no 
sign of having ever been fired Every part is 
as relatively well proportioned to the whole as 
some more modern and pretentious arms and 


muzzle of exquisite workmanship. The under 
side of the barrel is equipped with three lugs 
in the form of segments of a circle which fit 
into corresponding recesses cut into the groove 
of the fore-end. These lugs with the fore end 
arc bored transversely and the barrel and stock 
are fastened together with strong tapering brass 
pins driven in friction tight. There is" not a 
screw of any description used in the construction 
of the arm. A curious feature of this antique 
arm is the flash pan; it is placed on the right 
side of the powder chamber and like the pro¬ 
jecting lugs, is forged solid with and Is part of 
the barret. The vent hole enters from the top 
of the flash pan and pierces the powder chamber 



CHINESE MATCH LOCK DISMANTLED. UNDER SIDE OF BARREL SHOWS CHINESE CHARACTERS, 
STOCK, LOCK, ASSEMBLING PINS AJVB RAMROD 


the effect is altogether pleasing to the eye. 
The weapon measures 43 inches over all and 
weighs 14 pounds; not heavier than some of 
our modern Schuetzen rifles. The barrel is 
27 \ inches long and tapers from an outside 
diameter of if inches at the breech to r} at the 
muzzle; it is forged from a single piece of metal; 
the breech end is solid and terminates in a 
square tenon i of an inch long, which fits into 
a mortise in the hard wood stock when the gun 
is assembled. The barrel is round except on 
top, which has a flat sighting surface extending 
from breech to muzzle, conforming gracefully 
to the symmetrical taj>er of the barrel. The 
muzzle end is of extra thickness and is beauti¬ 
fully ornamented with an octagon cannon 


at the rear nearly at a right angle, A slight 
counter sink of the vent hole forms the priming 
cup which will hold about three grains of fine 
priming powder. The bore is exactly the dia¬ 
meter of a modern 12-gauge shotgun, it is bored 
smooth and is uniform in diameter for its 
entire length Including the chamber. The stock 
is made of a single piece of an extremely hard 
and close-grained light colored wood, probably 
a species of Chinese white oak. It is full length, 
has a drop at the heel of 3! inches, tapers nearly 
to a point, is protected on the end by a brass 
angle plate, and in general appearance is not 
unlike a Chinese stringed musical instrument. 
The stock and barrel arc as carefully fitted at 
every [joint as a high grade modem gun. A 
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noticeable feature in the fitting of the wood work 
is an extremely tine saw-cut in the fore-end 
extending lengthwise from the broad brass band 
that encircles the slock and barrel at the breech T 
to within four inches of the muzzle end. This 
cut does not extend through to the barrel groove 
but is of just sufficient depth to permit the 
timber to spring apart and allow the barrel to 


powder to target, SJ Alt that part of the barrel 
not enclosed with wood, including the orna¬ 
mental muzzle, is artistically Inlaid with silver 
figures representing mysterious Chinese heraldry, 
sprawling branches of long-leafed Chinese hr, 
fantastic bird forms, suns and moons, and mush¬ 
room shaped things that only the unfathomable 
mind of a Chinese artist could conjure into 



be pressed snugly into its bed under considerable 
pressure- This ingenius scheme, supplemented 
by the three brass pins through the lugs, unites 
the heavy teirrel and its stock with time defying 
security. A neat, well fitting brass cover 
hinged Lo the flash pan effectively protects the 
priming when for any cause the fire is to t>e 
with-held. The entire lock is of brass and is 
simplicity itself \ it is set into the side of the 
stock flush with the surface and like the barrel 
is held in place by a broad band of richly colored 
old brass and tapered brass transverse pins 


forms of beauty. For about four inches the 
under side of the barrel near the breech has a 
flat surface corresponding to the top or sighting 
plane; this space is covered with Chinese char¬ 
acters, evidently hand engraved, as the tool 
marks are plainly visible; four or five letters 
of similar form are printed with India ink on 
the inside of the barrel bed tn the fore-end. 

Through the courtesy of an intelligent disciple 
of Confucius, who presides over a local chop 
suey joint, the nervous looking tea sign 
hieroglyphics were induced to give up their 



TOP or BARREL, SHOW INC SILVER INLAYING 


which, when pushed into place, engage broad 
brass burrs set deeply into the stock on the 
opposite side. A shapely front sight of iron or 
steel is set into the top square of the ornamental 
muzzle and a strong stud slotted laterly, from 
which the rear sight h missing, proves that our 
oriental b re them had a few ideas of their own 
in regard to directing **The bullet's flight from 


hoary secret. Sam Toy says it is a very old 
Chinese gun, from the government arsenal at 
Pekin. It was made during the reign of King 
Lung, who belonged to the sixth dynasty back 
of Chinese kings. This history, brief as it is, 
would be valuable if it could be verified, as it 
would help to establish the chronological position 
of the match lock of the original gun makers. 




Practical Advice on the Shotgun 

By A. G. HOLMES 

Part II 


pROBABLY the best way to illustrate the 
difference in grips of shotguns is to say llijrt 
the Parker Bros, full pistol grip, W. W. Greener 
or A. H. Fox half-pistol grip (or grip without 
cap) and the straight grip as found on the new 
Winchester Tournament guns are, as good 
types of regular grips as are on the market 
today in their respective grades Greener puts 
on the srnallest grip of any gun maker the writer 
has found and it is very pleasant to handle, 
being extremely well made and correctly propor¬ 
tioned in every part. Some of the older model 
pump guns had a heavy grip, so that it was al¬ 
most impossible for a man with a small hand to gel 
a grip on them, but they have put on a good deal 
neater grip lately, although the Brush gun r as 
made by the Winchester Companv always 
had a nice, small, well feeling grip. Go to 
any large tournament and you will find among 
the different shooters a great diversity of opinion 
as to individual guns used by contestants. 
They have good points which each shooter has 
found best adapted to his needs or is experi¬ 
menting to improve himself if possible, by 
getting a gun he can handle with the greatest 
confidence, and one has only to look at the 
scores hung up in any large tournament to 
find that no one gun takes all the plums. Trap 
loads for targets have simmered down to a stock 
of loads carried in most any well informed 
dealer's hands that will be found to give the 
best satisfaction; the main difference being of 
bulk or dense powders and medium or high 
grade shell as the Leader and Arrow and Nitm 
Club and Repeater, but most shooters use the 
25-grain load in dense and dram load in bulk 
and a shooter will find they give good Satisfac¬ 
tion ii he holds right and shells are fresh. 

The held gun is in several gauges and is not 
confined to any weight, length of barrels or style 
of gun. 

The 12-gauge is undoubtedly far ahead in 
number with the small bores running up rap idle 
nowadays. 

It is unnecessary for a man to weight himself 
down with a heavy gun; and shells weighing more, 
to kill the game as found in the field nowadays 
where one has to tramp over held and marsh 
and woods, ■ 


A gun feds light at the start, but by night the 
weight lias increased fourfold. 

If a man wants a field gun for shooting inside 
of 40 yards and most likely inside of 30 yards, 
he should not have a full choke unless he uses 
Brush or scatter loads. The gun for ordinary 
held work properly ought to be bored a light 
modified choke or improved cylinder right 
barrel, and u moderate modified choke left 
l>arrt‘I, and if a pump or automatic gun then 
an improved cylinder or very light modified 
choke. The gun should never shoot over 60 
per cent in any instance and probably 55 per 
cent would be better still. 

As to weights of guns would say a gun may 
weigh from 5I to 7 £ pounds and the barrels run 
from 26 to 30 inches in length, but it would 
seem that 28 inches is about as king a.s necessary 
to make a nice handling gun, for if the barrels 
arc cut to 26 inches in a 12-gauge they appear 
stubby and not in proportion to the rest of the 
gun. 

I he writer lias used a 6 pound gun made by 
Franeoite with 26-inch barrels that was very 
satisfactory, but would prefer one a little longer 
in that gauge and could never see much sense 
in cutting down the load to about that of a t6- 
gauge when a id-gauge would answer the same 
purpose and be a better proportioned weapon 
in that weight with shells lighter to carry and 
costing less money. 

I he 16-gauge lias been over-looked by many 
people as has the 20-gauge, until lately, now 
they are coming into high favor. 

The writer has seen a 16-gauge made up with 
long barrels that gave a good account at the 
traps on both live birds and targets, killing 47 
live birds out of 50 and good runs on targets, 
but it is not a trap gun. 

However, in a field gun the 16 and 20 -gauge 
should be placed at the head of the list as they 
arc light, handy, hard shooting weapons, am¬ 
munition costing less, and lighter in weight* 
and will kill as far as any other gauge will* 
when properly pointed, but of course will not 
have as large killing circle as the larger bores 
with {-ounce of shot more* but nowadays a 
sportsman finds his shots are at single birds as 
a rule, and he refrains from firing in the thick 
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of a flock of any game trusting to kick and a 
big shot spread 

The writer has before him now a 20-gauge 
made by Hunter Arms Company that is made 
for work in the field and marsh and am informed 
such a gun gives very good results on duck in 
ordinary range over decoys and in the ponds 
and sloughs of the South and West, 

As this gun is one of the new creations of 
America’s manufacturers which they are now 
pushing, it may be interesting. to know the 
dimensions which are as follows. Weight, 6 
pounds 14 ounces; barrets, 32 inches long, of 
steel and full choked, chambered for 2!-Inch 
shells; gun is automatic ejector and fitted with 
a single trigger; stock full pistol grip, safety 
independent. The gun handles perfectly and 
the long barrels really are more pleasant to look 
over than the shorter ones. 

As most men's guns are made in this gauge, 
the barrels would seem out of proportion, but 
when one has the gun in hand it seems as though 
it were well nigh a perfect gun for open field 
and marsh work for which it was intended. 
There are two sets of barrels, the other being 
28 inches long, both modified choke, one a little 
more open than the other, which is for use in 
the brush. 

There is only one thing which could be im¬ 
proved and that is the grip, which is made too 
heavy, to suit the writer, in that gauge. It 
should be smaller around the grip and the 
pistol grip should-be tuned more to fit the hand 
better, or else eliminated entirely, having it 
straight. 


The time is coming and, unless the writer is 
wrongly informed, the year of 1911 will show 
one, if not more, automatic shotguns in 16 and 
20-gauge and undoubtedly a repeating gun m 
small bore and we trust that they will improve 
these weapons in outline and have weight in 
proportion to the gauge and not heavier than 
a 12 gauge. The r6-gauge has always been a 
favorite with the writer and he has found that 
in the hands of a fair shot it could be depended 
on to take care of its end always, no matter 
what it might be called upon to do in the field. 
The 20-gauge has long been a favorite gun 
with the English people in far away India For 
snipe and native birds where these long barreled 
20 s have been given unstinted praise by their 
users and it would seem that these men who 
have written of that country’s sport where work 
in heavy marsh and rough country calls for 
strenuous exercise should select such a gun 
that we could do well to profit by their experience, 
The 20-gauge or 16-gauge will show as much veloc¬ 
ity with its standard load as the 12 or to ‘gauge 
and, in fact, some makers declare it will give 
greater velocity. 

Take the game shot in the field, chicken, 
quail, snipe, plover, partridge, woodcock and 
rabbit, as well as squirrel and other small game. 
Look over the days you have spent afield and 
see how many times you can recall that you 
have needed the extra weight and heavy 12- 
gauge ammunition over that of the smaller 
bores. Mighty few* times, I wager, not enough 
surely to cause the discomfort of those extra 
pounds which got heavier every step, when we 
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hope the game pockets were filling up satis¬ 
factorily. 

To those who are now .figuring on the coming 
year for a new gun, the writer would suggest 
thar you ponder over the small bore carefully, 
try them on targets (paper for patterns showing 
spread) and if you get a chance try them on 
crows, black birds, or if you are able to trap a 
few sparrows, use them for live targets. Vou 
will lie happy, I am sure, and will have a whole¬ 
some respect for the 16 and 20-gauge, and if they 
are lull choked, they will do good service on 
duck in the ordinary range but will not have 
the large spread of scattering pellets to scratch 
down some outside birds, but these birds which 
are so often hit by the outside edge of the load 
arc only wing tipped and are lost too often to 
lie considered as worth while to cripple such 
fine birds, only to lose them. 

The following is a letter relative to small 
botes, as given by Parker Bros., and illustrates 
as well as anything could be, how this enter¬ 
prising company feel regarding them: 

“The ever increasing demand for small bore 
guns, particularly of 20-gauge, having reached 
such unlooked tor proportions, we are setting 
forth this circular letter, thinking it may prove 
of sufficient interest to warrant its’perusal by 
those contemplating the purchase of these now 
deservedly popular and efficient little guns; 
and while it is not intended to detract from 
the inherent power and acknowledged superi¬ 
ority of the larger gauges, yet, under certain 
conditions, and in some kinds of shooting, these 
smaller calibers can in all fairness lie said 
to easily hold their own, possessing as they 
undoubtedly do, some attractive features that 
must recommend them to the favorable notice 
of progressive sportsmen. 

"It is generally believed that a 20-gauge is 
a very close shooter, and that none but the best 
shots can ever hope to shoot well with them. 
This is an error, as a 20-gauge, when properly 
bored, can be made to cover a 30-inch circle 
at 25 yards when so desired, and when we 
consider that the normal charge of J of an 
ounce of No* 8 or No. 9 shot can be made to 
do this, we certainly cannot find much room 
for complaint. On the other hand, a 20 can be 
so choked that at 40 yards it will account for 
65 per cent of its charge in the same circle, even 
when loaded with full charges of 2 A drams bulk 
nitro powder and J of an ounce of shot. 

“It is quite apparent therefore that the gauge 
of the gun does not operate against the shooter 
by handicapping him in his shooting, because 
by having his 20 built and bored according to 
his special requirements, he can be supplied 
with a most useful and highly serviceable weapon, 
whether ho use it at quail when shooting from 
1510 25 yards, or at snipe up to 40 yards, although 
of course no gun, whatever its caliber, can lie 


expected to do its best work at minimum and 
maximum ranges; so to be prepared Tor any 
emergency, either two pairs of barrels have to 
be used, or else an all around gun with one 
barrel cylinder and the other full choke, will be 
lound to answer almost any purpose* 

u \ very light gun of Its gauge can never be 
recommended because if loaded to the full 
capacity of its caliber, it is sure to give a great 
deal of recoil, always disastrous to good and 
consistent shooting, and generally accountable 
for more bad shooting than all other causes 
combined* These remarks apply to guns of 
all calibers, so allowing this to be a Fact, we 
will place the 20-gauge required for actual 
service at between 5$ to 5$ pounds as its mini¬ 
mum weight, and if it is to be used with 2J 
drams bulk nitro powder and g of an ounce shot, 
then 6 to 6| pounds will always make a more 
pleasant one to shoot, and still be light enough 
to be carried day in, day out, without discom¬ 
fort or undue fatique. 

"Coming to the all important part, as a game 
killer, a most thorough test made over the 
chronograph shows that the 20 holds its own 
very well as compared with the standard 12, as 
these figures will prove: 12-gauge Parker gun, 
37 grains Dupont, if ounces No, 7—921 feet. 
20-gauge E l arker gun, 32 grains Dupont, % ounce 
No. 7—941 feet* These records were taken 
over a too-foot range, and as both are standard 
game loads the comparison can l>e regarded as 
a fair one, with the advantage slightly on the 
20-bore side of the ledger* 

“Regarding the length of barrels a 20 should 
have, that is merely a matter of individual 
choice, just as it is with guns of other gauges, 
but the great preponderance of opinion leans 
towards 28 inches when most of the shooting is 
to be done in thickets and cover, and applies 
particularly to quail, woodcock and ruffed 
grouse shooting. If on the other hand the gun 
is to be used principally on open prairies or 
marshes, fit duck or grouse, or in fact any kind 
of game that is shot at in an open country, then 
30 or even 32-inch barrels, full choke, regulated 
to shoot close as possible and chambered for 
long shells, should lie used, for while a long 
barreled gun may not outshooi a shorter one 
to any marked degree, yet there is positively no 
doubt but what the former can be aligned much 
more accurately, more especially at long range 
where most of the above kind of shooting is 
generally done. 

“It may be said that when first the small 
bore Parkers were introduced, many looked 
upon them with distrust and suspicion* These 
handy little 20-bores arc fast becoming more 
universally used as their intrinsic value is better 
understood, and it is with the utmost confidence 
that we recommend them for all kinds of upland 
game shooting, basing our recommendation on 
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a wide range of many years' experience in gun 
making, backed by volumes of voluntary and 
unsolicited testimonials coming from our patrons - 
whose words of unstinted praise have strength¬ 
ened our own convictions that the term “Old 
Reliable” is just as applicable to our 20-bores 
as it is, and always has been, to our guns of 
larger gauge-” 

In a letter to the writer they stale ihey have 
made a number of guns for sportsmen in Canada 
for duck and prairie shooting which have given 
the greatest satisfaction and there are a great 
many of these small bore guns used in Texas 
for duck shooting where they are highly recom¬ 
mended by their owners. 

Give them a trial, boys, and give the game a 
chance by trying to cleanly kill your birds and 
not pot them or turn loose into a dock crippling 
and losing half of those hit. Be a sportsman. 

Regarding new small bore guns for field use 
the A. H. Fox Gun Company will put out late 
this season a 16 and 20-bore and it goes without 
saying lhat they will undoubtedly Ire exquisite 
weapons as their well known 12-gauge is. 
They have one of the best systems in existence 
for gun making and the writer has never seen 
one that was not perfect in every detail 

In repeating guns for this work as before 
stated, there is every likelihood of a small bore 
automatic and another small bore pump gun 
coming on the market late in the season which 
will nil the need in that direction, if the gun is 


made in proper weight and not on the heavy 
frame. 

The writer shot a 20-bore Ithaca, the other 
day and it is a fine, handy little weapon, although 
a trifle light to suit the writer with the loads he 
was using. He believes it could be a half pound 
heavier or at least a quarter pound heavier, 
to lake up the recoil and make a steadier handling 
weapon, as one is liable to throw his gun off and 
out of alignment on such a very light weight. 

For the price, however, the little field gun is 
good and should meet with instant approval 
with a large body of shooters who want a light 
small bore gun for a reasonable price. 

Loads for the field work will undoubtedly be 
worked to a higher efficiency within the next 
few years and we will not be troubled as much 
with cartwheel patterns in open bored guns 
and other unaccountable misses which are caused 
by imperfect performances at the closer ranges. 

One finds that when shooting at the closer 
ranges with the open bored guns he will have 
many patterns which have no shot in the center 
of the target, causing a cartwheel pattern from 
the gas blast driving the wad practical !y, if 
not entirely, through the shot as the gas blast 
is more noticeable in the open Iwred gun than 
in a dose bored or thoked gun, as the choke 
retards the wad, allowing enough time to elapse 
for the shot to get beyond the muzzle and away 
from the wad, to a greater extent than in the 
cylinder gun. 
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THE TOP of UR, OLSON'S CONVERTED RIFLE 




Another Transformation of a Springfield 

By A. S. OLIVER, Jr,, &L IX 


TNDEL a very similar heading Mr, Crossman 
^ has been giving the *''rifle cranks” a most 
entertaining description of how he and several 
colleagues have wrought changes in the service 
arm to meet the requirements of a hunter and 
sportsman. These articles will no doubt inspire 
many, who heretofore have been scared away 
from the New Springfield by its appearance 
and accessories necessary to a military arm, to 
take steps to pio;ure the service arm for use 
as a hunting rifle. Those who have had 
opportunities to try out its high velocity ammuni¬ 
tion and its accuracy and get acquainted with 
the strength and simplicity of its mechanism 
won't look with the same .favor on the ok! popular 
and much advertised idol- the ,30 30. In¬ 
directly this may prove of much benefit to 
Unde Sam in case of war by encouraging many 
private citizens to obtain and become familiar 
with our national weapon of defense. \ -*| *- f 

Unfortunately, however, many of us are so 
situated that we cannot indulge our fancies to 
our hearts delight—as well as spare the neces¬ 
sary cash—in sending the various comers 
of the globe to obtain the necessary material 
and employ an expert artisan solely to bring 
about the beautiful results Mr. Grossman has 
obtained. So it is my object in “butting in” 
just at this time to describe how I have “muti¬ 
lated” my New Springfield in attempting to 
change it from a “piece of cord wood" with an 
iron tube through the middle to an acceptable 
sporting ride. However*. I am not trying to 


ridicule its utility, as now*put up, for a military 
arm, but criticise from the stand point of one 
who enjoys hunting and uses a rifle for such 
purpose only. 

* I procured a star-gauged Springfield in the 
spring of the present year. J hadn’t possessed 
it twenty-four hours before I made up my mind 
as to two things I would change even if it ruined 
the rifle and another one had to be otbained; 
i. e., shape and weight. The latter is more than 
one cares to lug about over a rough country 
and the former will dampen the enthusiasm of 
any sportsman* 1 have been working changes 
from time to time until I have obtained a most 
unexpected result. I began by removing the 
heavy steel part for the attachment of a bayonet; 
then by lifting off the top walnut piece a hand¬ 
some round blue tapered barrel is exposed. 
The lower forward end of the stock is cut off 
one-half inch forward of the middle sling -swivel 
and the Jatser removed. The lower end of the 
bayonet attachment is now hack-sawed off so 
as to leave only the thick ring which fits closely 
to the top of the barred — about one-quarter inch 
wide — and a band about one-half inch wide 
for the under half* This leaves the forward 
swivel ring unharmed. Now trim down the 
shoulder left by the removal of the middle swivel 
so that the part just made will til snugly—ii is 
first necessary to flare the upper portion a bit in 
order that it will come down closely on the 
barrel which is much larger at this point. Next 
if like myself, you don’t care for the heavy 
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military sight, take the rifle apart, which Ls 
easily done with a screw driver, and drive out 
the slop-pin on the under side of barrel and by 
light tappings with a block of wood the sleeve 
holding the sight slips off, Remove the tip of 
front sight to get over end of barrel. 

It will now be seen that the stock doesn't fit 
the barrel closely. To overcome this two thin 
strips of walnut from an old piece of furniture 
were cut to fit the barrel on either side and glued 
Lo the inner surface of the stock. Now reas¬ 
semble your ride and tiegin on the stock. From 


again when working on stock. Begin by cutting 
back the comb almost } of an inch and heighten 
it by cutting sharply into the grip. Now with 
a wood-rasp reduce the size of the grip on upper 
surface and sides only; gently sloping backwards 
to a circumference of $\ inches just in front of 
the comb. Remove the steel butt-plate—it 
weighs over 5 ounces—and procure a better 
shaped second-hand hard rubber shotgun butt- 
plate from some gunsmith. Mine is from an 
Ithaca gun and measures 5I inches by t 7-16 
inches. The stock is too short for most of us 
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RIGHT SIDE Ol ^THE CONVERTED SPRINGFIELD 



LEFT SIDE OF THE SAME REBUILT GUN 



the forward end of the magazine give il a gradual 
slo|>c to the improvised clasp and swivel-ring 
You will W surprised how much can be taken off 
and at the corresponding change in appearance 
-the upiar half of the barrel showing through¬ 
out and the forward end left exposed for 14 
inches. The resemblance to a Mauser becomes 
striking. 

Now the ungainly short, Shapeless rear portion 
of stock—it looks hopeless. The pleasing 
results on the forward half of rifle seems marred 
and useless. But don't lose courage—you can't 
make it any worse. Better to dissemble the ride 


and Lo overcome this I glued a piece of walnut 
J-inch thick in the middle to the stock, scooping 
it out to fit the rounded ends. The butt-plate 
is i inch thick, which makes the distance from 
the trigger to the middle of butt 13J inches, the 
distance which just his me individually. Attach 
the butt -plate carefully with wood screws that 
penetrate well into the stock; this will render the 
extension strong enough to withstand any reason¬ 
able strain. Reduce the thickness of the Stock 
to correspond with the butt plate. Mine meas¬ 
ures 1 1 inches through the thickest portion. Oil 
or varnish the wood parts to suit individual taste. 
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Reassemble you rifle and place a rest under 
the middle—you haven't hurt the balance; mine 
loaded balances inches back of the middle- 
stand away io feet and “size her up”—an im¬ 
ported Mauser? No — a “metamorphosed” 
Springfield— and no outside material .used except 
a second-hand butt-plate -50 cents. 

In place of the heavy military sight I have 
substituted the Winchester Folding Leaf sight 
by boring two shallow holes In the barrel and 
attaching a base of soft steel with slot for sight. 
This gives sufficient accuracy for hunting pur- 
poses up to 500 yards. The bright surface of 
the barrel left by removing the old sight will have 
to he blued by some foundry of course* 

How about weight? Well, from about 8J 
pounds you have reduced the weight to 7 pounds 
2 ounces It the sling swivels are removed to 
compare with the usual rifle and to y\ pounds if 
you keep them on. This cuts some “figure” on 
long “hikes” and in the ease of handling, Tt 
also compares favorably with the recent Mauser 
described by Mr. GJascow louse the '06 cartridge- 
the model with 24-inch barrel weighing jj 
pounds. 

So much for the ‘ "metamorphosing” of the New 
Springfield. There is one serious draw-back to 
its use and that is metallic fouling It makes 
one sick to look down the muzzle after a few 
shots and see the “stuff” caked for a foot or 
more along the rifling. It also makes one less 
inclined to take the rifle out for a little practice 
when you think of a week's work with strong 
suffocating ammonia or nitre-solvent oil to 
again get the barrel in first-class condition. 
However, we learn from recent tests by Dr. 
Hudson that we may some day be relieved of 
this nuisance. A reduction in the diameter of 
llu- bullet according to the Ross idea seems to 
’‘fill the bill.” But it may be considerable time 
before such ammunition is obtainable* I have 
tried almost every form of lubricant recom¬ 
mended—mobile-lubricant, with and without 
graphite, etc. -but all to no avail. 

Recently I have had an experience which so 
far as T know is a new one. I Look my “meta- 
morj ihosed” — this word is very' catching— 
Springfield out to try the new sights. It was 
snowing lively and later became quite heavy. 
Every time the magazine was opened or loaded 
llu* snow poured in. However, l kept shooting 
and used 25 cartridges in all On returning 
home I drew a rag through the barrel and took 
a “squint” down the muzzle to see how much 
work 1 had to do. What! No fouling? Not 
only that but the considerable patch I had 
failed to get out after the last shooting had 
disappeared. Queer. What did it? Snow? 
Surely not; yet this never happened before, nor 
had I shot the rifle during a snow storm. I 
couldn't pass this by lightly. It had saved me 


too much “elbow grease.” A few days later I 
look a jaunt into the near-by woods. It wasn't 
snowing so with a faith born of hope I dipped 
the bullets into the snow and filled the magazine 
also inserting one in the ekamlrer. The" snow 
quickly melted leaving several minute drops of 
water on the bullets." I fired about a dozen 
cartridges before returning home. 1 pulled a 
rag through the barrel removed the bolt and 
peeped In the muzzle — dean “by gosh/' But 
I wasn’t sa titled. It may be that some unnoticed 
accident had caused this wonderful change. 

1 will find out for sure next time. After a 
few days of grace I shouldered the New Spring- 
field and took to the “tall timbers.” i made 
sure the barrel and bullets were bright and dry. 
Stuck a piece of paper on 3 stump and stepped 
off 125 paces* Bang. Drew a rag through the 
barrel and looked -that bullet had left plenty 
of fouling all right. Repeated this performance 
twice and by that time there was plenty of metal 
on the lands. I looked about for some snow but 
there was none in sight. It had all melted. I 
found a little puddle of clear water, however, 
and dipped the bullets of five cartridges in it 
and loaded up the magazine. By the time I 
had reached home I had emptied the magazine 
by shooting at various objects along the way. 
Then wiping out the barrel I found it clean. 
Evidently the little water on the bullets had been 
the cause, not only of keeping the barrel clean, 
but also aided in moving the fouling already 
existing as another bullet came whirling along. 
How about accuracy? As near as I could tell 
there was very little if any influence on the course 
of the bullet. However, I have not been able 
to test this thoroughly and would be glad to hear 
the result oi a test over a good range. How do 
we explain this action of a lit lie moisture when 
the best lubricants are of little or no use. What 
is the physics of it? I would like to hear from 
some of 1 he other experimenters on the subject. 

I offer this explanation, viz.; owing to the ex¬ 
tremely tight fit of the Springfield bullet and 
its high velocity friction must be so great as to 
burn up any lubricant we have knowledge of 
lhereby preventing any action to lessen the 
friction* But water we know is non compressible 
and lire small amount that gets lxUween the 
bullet and Lhe barrel reduces the friction suffi¬ 
ciently to prevent the rubbing off of the metal 
jacket. Is the water converted into steam? 
Probably the high pressure it is under prevents 
this* 1 simply relate this little experience in the 
hope that il may lead to further experimenting 
by others and the acquiring of more “dope” for 
the insatiable “rifle cranks.” 

I also hope that this little article may prove 
of some aid to the*reader of the Outer's Book 
in case he decides to “metamorphose” his New 
Springfield, 
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Target vs. Snap Revolver Shooting 


W HEN 7 Mr. Butler In the October and Mr. 

Newton in the December Outer's sug¬ 
gested a trial of the Topperweins* skill at the 
regular revolver target distances, they opened 
up an interesting line of discussion. In my 
comment upon the two letters i indicated my 
personal views in the matter. I am now in 
receipt of two letters on the subject, one from 
Capt, A. H. Hardy, the Peters Company's 
expert, the other from Mr. Topperwem himself, 
who, as is generally known, represents the 
Winchester Company, while his wife, who figures 
equally with him in the debate, represents the 
American Powder Mills Company. Capt. Hardy 
says: 

“It was with considerable interest that I read 
the articles in your Gun and Ammunition De¬ 
partment referring to the shooting of the Topper- 
we ins, and your excellent reply in the December 
number, which covers the field so well that I feel 
that ii is scarcely necessary to make any further 
reference to the matter. In justice to the Top- 
perwelns. the merits of whose shooting some 
of your readers and contributors seem to question, 

I submit the following simply as an explanation : 
The Topper we ins are employed by large powder 
and gun companies to demonstrate the accuracy, 
dependability and cleanliness of their vast 
product. Their exhibitions are entirely free to 
the public and they have developed a programme 
which their many years of experience has taught 
them, will please the people. Their object is 
not to shoot matches with other people at any 
particular style of shooting. One of the objects 
of these very interesting exhibitions is to encour¬ 
age the healthful and fascinating sport of shoot¬ 
ing and to show the degree of skill in the use of 
firearms that may be acquired bv any one who 
has the patience to practice sufficient to master 
the game. Neither of these truly wonderful 
shots claim to be the champion revolver shots 
of the world; they merely bill themselves as 
expert shots and thdr performance fully justifies 
their title. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Topperwem has 
ever practiced at the Standard American target 
any more than to shoot perhaps a few targets for 
their own amusement. The reason they do not 
practice this style of shooting is lxjcause their 
daily routine of work on the shooting circuit 
does not give them an opportunity. Their 
regular programme requires constant practice, 
and stationary shooting at 20 and 50^yards 
would not 1 x 1 as entertaining for the people 
whom they appear before as the more spec¬ 


tacular performance of rapid fire at dying 
objects. HoV many of the audience of thou¬ 
sands of people before whom they shoot daily 
would know whether 90 per cent on the Stand¬ 
ard American target would be almut all that 
could be expected and how many of our action 
and excitement loving Americans would remain 
fifteen to thirty minutes to see a score of ten 
shots finished? Furthermore, their exhibitions 
are given in all kinds of wind and weather and 
under such conditions such as would render fine 
shooting at stationary targets, out of the ques¬ 
tion. The object of the Topperweins is to put 
on a line of work that is at once spectacular and 
pleasing, to show the wonderful rapidity and 
dependability of the action of the weapons used 
by them. Their work is done in the open* 
their guns and ammunition may be freely ex¬ 
amined by any one who may lx- interested and 
there is an entire absence of the trick para¬ 
phernalia which is the usual accompaniment 
of the stage expert and trick shot. The kind of 
shooting done by experts like the Topper we ms 
calls for as high a degree of skill, of a kind as 
difficult to acquire as that of the stationary 
target expert," 1 

Mr. Topperwem goes into the matter more 
at length, as follows: 

*'l have read with much interest in the Oc¬ 
tober and December numbers of Outer's Book 
the articles in your Gun and Ammunition 
Department in reference to revolver shooting. 
Both gentlemen are evidently of the opinion 
that the revolver shooting, such as M rs. Topper¬ 
wem and I do in our public exhibitions, does 
not amount to much, and that the only real test 
of revolver marksmanship is shooting at the 
standard 20 and 50-yard target. Both of these 
gentlemen express the desire to see some of our 
scores compared with other experts, and one of 
the gentlemen makes the modest request that 
some of our scores Ik? published in comparison 
with twenty of the best scores made in the last 
matches of the United States Revolver Associa¬ 
tion, so as to give us due credit and give us a 
standing among shooters. In the first place I 
will say that neither Mrs* Topperwem nor T 
have ever laid claim to the word ^champion” in 
any branch of shooting. Our critic ought to 
have added that he wanted some of our best 
1000-yard scores so that he could compare them 
with some of the best rifle records made at that 
range at Camp Ferry or other military shoots, 
to give us a standing among riflemen. Pistol 
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and revolver shooting, like shotgun and rifle 
shooting, have their different branches. Shoot¬ 
ing a revolver at a black spot on a paper target 
at a certain distance is one way, and .snap shooting 
at dose range is another and more practical. 
Both require a lot of hard practice. The 



WAT>R WITH A SMITH & WESSON .38 


revolver is strictly a one hand gun, intended for 
close range work and self defense. I would 
rather be able to put six shots into a six-inch 
circle in five seconds at fifteen paces with a 
single action revolver, than to be able 40 make a 
good score at fifty yards and use up five or ten 
minutes in doing so. Neither Mrs. Topper we in 
nor I make a practice of shooting over fixed 
ranges at stationary targets, simply because 
we have adopted another style of shooting, one 
which attracts the public and earns us our bread 
and butter. We are engaged by our companies 
to demonstrate modern ammunition loaded with 
smokeless powders. We must entertain the 
general, public and not just the members of 
the United States Revolver Association with an 
exhibition of fancy and practical shooting with 
rifle, shotgun and revolver. Should we ever be 
foolish enough to attempt to do this with an ex hi 
bit ion of shooting at a fixed target at known dis¬ 
tances w ith rifle or revolver, our services would be 
absolutely worthless to our companies, even 
though we could become expert enough to make 
wonderful .scores with the rifle at 200 or 500 
yards and the ‘possible 1 at 20 and 50 yards with 
the revolver. It is for this reason we do not 
make it a practice to shoot at the ranges as 
specified by the United States Revolver Asso¬ 
ciation as our own work and traveling keeps us 
busy. I cannot see why Mr. Newton should 
question our ability, simply liecause we do not 
practice his favorite style of shooting. Per¬ 


sonally I have great respect for the man who 
can keep his revolver scores well up in the 90*5 
and I am happy to say that I have among mv 
personal friends some of the best shots at this 
game in the world; however, 1 would hardly ask 
these men to demonstrate their skill at rapid 
fire, short range shooting and ask them to score 
90 per cent or better at moving objects, or make 
a decent percentage of hits at other kinds of 
snap shooting, and still 1 do not condemn them 
or their style of shooting, and do not question 
their standing as marksmen. There is a goodly 
number of revolver shots who can score 90 
per cent, or better, at 20 and 50 yards, but 
comparatively few who can score 90 per cent 
‘at moving objects, and I know that the public 
would rather see Mrs. Topperwein shoot empty 
shells from my finger rips and cut cards held 
edge wavs at ten paces, or see her th better half' 
hit a marble in mid-air, or make a double 
with a single action revolver, than to see the best 
revolver shot of the United States Revolver 
Association make a possible at 50 yards. I 
do not mean to say that ours is the best shooting, 
but the general public demands something 
different than simple target shooting. The 
United States Revolver Association has done 
much to make pistol shooting popular, but 
practical revolver shooting consists of something 
besides shooting at stationary targets and 1 
dare say. that if more of our revolver shots 
would practice our style of work, they Would 
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find it perhaps a little more difficult than most 
people think, hut also more fascinating and 
certainly a great deal more useful/* 

As a result of this discussion, Airs. Topper- 
we in recently made a test at stationary targets, 
and the two targets were mailed to the Outer's. 
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As all the shots in both targets were all in the 
bullseye we reproduce that part only, reducing 
the bull from aj to sj inches to ht our column. 
Pistol experts* who are able to duplicate^ this 
work, and amateurs who are patiently striving 
to acquire the skill that will enable them to 
duplicate it, Will appreciate these targets. One 
was made with a .38 Colt revolver, the other 
with a ,38 Smith & Wesson revolver with target 
sights. The 20 -yard targets were made at Mrs. 
Topperwein 1 s home in San Antonio, Texas, at 
the full distance of 20 measured yards, out of 
doors without shelter or shade. These are the 
first two scores at this style of shooting that 
Mrs. Topperwein has shot in about a year. 
They were both made on the same day, Nov. 30, 
I 9 I0, and being shot with the weapons regularly 
used bv herself and Mr. Topperwein in their 
daily exhibitions; the degree of skill represented 


at only two showed a deviation from center 
sufficient to break the metal on the edge of the 
bowl. The weapon used was a single action 
.44 caliber Smith & Wesson revolver equipped 
with target sights and having a good practical 
trigger pull. The load used for this work was 
the short range or gallery load regularly loaded 
and sold by the Winchester Company,' Shoot¬ 
ing of this kind requires a high degree of skill, 
faultless vision, a clear head, nerves of steel and 
supreme confidence in ones weapons and their 
load. Snap-shooting with rifle and pistol is 
distinctively an American game, developed by 
generations of hardy intelligent and practical 
men, under conditions which made it a necessity. 
To attain a degree of proficiency with firearms 
that will enable one to hit moving targets with 
reasonable certainty, presupposes long train¬ 
ing, and familiarity with firearms. In learning 



by these targets comes near being what might 
be called a gauge of her skill with the six-shooter 
under average conditions. The cut of a perfor¬ 
ated teaspoon, also showm m almost full-size, 
a very slight reduction being necessary to make 
It fit the page. The spoon was one of a dozen 
shot at by Mrs. Topperwein during one of their 
exhibitions in Milwaukee a few months ago, 
at which the writer, in company with several 
gentlemen who were themselves expert amateurs 
with firearms, was an interested spectator. 
The spoons were held in the naked hand of Air. 
Topperwein while being shot at: a square piece 
of card board was placed on the handle close 
to the bowl to protect his eyes and hand from a 
possible splash from the bullet; the handle was 
fully grasped by the hand leaving only the 
bowl as a target so that an inch lateral deviation 
would result in an abbreviated finger and thumb 
for Mr. Topperwein. Of the dozen spoons shot 


to use firearms, as with everything else, we 
naturally begin with the fundamental exercises 
which in this case means practice at stationary- 
objects. it would he absurd for the beginner 
to attempt to hit rapidly moving objects or flying 
targets with rifle or pistol before having mastered 
the less difficult feature of the marksman’s art; 
therefore we must naturally conclude that one 
who is proficient in the more advanced stages 
of the game cannot be wholly unfamiliar with the 
less spectacular but scarcely less essential fea¬ 
tures of fixed target work. An exclusive target 
shot who spends his time trying to squeeze out 
just one more point on the fixed target; not only 
makes but little progress beyond the arbitrary 
line of his own limitations, but he never realizes 
the possibilities of the one hand gun, as a 
weapon of offence or defence, or the fascination 
of shooting it in that department of the sport in 
which its mobility makes it a favored arm. 
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Photographs at a Speed of Five Thou 

sand a Second 

Sections of two extraordinary moving picture films, 
one of a used cartridge being thrown out of the 
chamber of a revolver, and the other of a bullet ap¬ 
proaching and passing through a ball of day, taken 
at a speed of 3,00(1 per second, are shown in the 
illustration. In the former the cartridge mav be seen 
rising higher and higher into the air, and in the 
latter the projectile is seen approaching at the right, 
entering, and coming out on the other side. 

It Is electricity that has made possible the taking 
of photographs at this tremendous speed of 5,000 
a second ► The photographs were taken by a German 
scientist, the object being illuminated by an electric 
spark for a period varying between one millloneth 
and one ten-mil Jioncth part of a second. The 
apparatus resembles to some extent a wireless-tele¬ 
graph outfit. An alternating current, passing through 
the primary of an induction coil, causes a rapid 
and regular series of sparks between the electrodes 
of a spark-gap included in the secondary circuit. 

These serve to illuminate the moving object white a 
concave mirror concentrates as much as possible of 
the light from the spark on Lhe short- focus condensing 
lens. As the spark lasts less than one millioneth of a 
second, the movement of the film is too Insignificant 
to impair the distinctness of the image.—Popular 
M ecka nics. 


Steel Smokeless Powder 
Will Not Corrode 

A new quality of steel that resists both the corroding 
influence of smokeless powder and rust, has been 
manufactured in England and put through a series 
of the most severe tests. 

Five thousa nd cartridges, con ta i n i n g 43.21 grains T 
troy, of smokeless powder, were fired through a rifle 
barrel made of It without showing any effect what¬ 
ever on die steel. During the intervals between the 
firing, which covered a period of 50 days, the barrel 
was kept, unci caned, in a damp cellar for the purpose 
of testing its resistance to rust* At the con elusion of 
the tests, there appeared to lie nothing changed about 
the steel, Inside Lhe barrel or in Its texture. In the 
course of internal-pressure tests, it was shown that 
the force requited to burst the barrel was as high as 
51 tons per square inch. The ultimate tensile 
strength of the steel was shown to be 63£ tons per 
square inch and the elastic limit 54 tons per square 
inch. Under these conditions, it would appear that 
the metal could be used with great success in the 
manufacture of pump shafts, valve spindles and 
seats, plug valves, check rings for valves and for a 
variety of utlier things where non-corrosive and rust¬ 
proof qualities are desirable ,—Fopular Mechanics, 
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Answers to Correspondents 


RIFLE FOULING 

Editor Gto Department: I own a Savage 
Model 1903, *2 2 caliber ride, chambered for the 
short, long and long ride cartridges. About 
five weeks ago, on cleaning the rifle after a hunt¬ 
ing trip, I was surprised to find the barrel badly 
leaded. I had shot 9 or ro U. M. C. long ride 
smokeless cartridges and without cleaning 
changed to black powder shots, made by the 
Western Cartridge Company. Only shot a few 
of these* This is the first time l had used this 
make of cartridge. For some time before this 
1 noticed a fouling in each comer of the riflings, 
which began at the chamber and followed the 
riding for several inches. It seemed as hard 
as flint and I could not remove it with a common 
cleaning rod and rag and 3-in-i oil Will you 
please write me as to what you think caused the 
leading? Can It be removed without sending 
it to the gunsmith and if so, how? Are the 
cartridges made by the Western Cartridge 
Company good? I use long rifle cartridges 
entirely and always smokeless powder, until that 
unlucky day, I don't think it was due to negli¬ 
gence, as I have taken unusual good care of it, 
because 1 think it is the best rifle of that caliber 
made. 

Is the Daniels Concentric Sight a good sight? 
Could a peep sight be used with it? What 
combination of sights would you recommend 
for my rifle? What are the best sights to use 
on the new Colt revolver, target model, .22 
caliber? Yours truly, 

RAYMOXD FOSSEN KEMPER* 

[The trouble you have experienced by the 
fouling at the mouth of the chamber of your 
Savage .22 caliber is one that is liable to occur 
In any rifle chambered for three lengths of .22 
caliber cartridges* The long and long rifle may 
fie used continuously without fouling at the 
chamber, but when the .22 short is used, the 
minute shavings of lead cut from the bullet by 
the rear end of the lands, will gradually accum- 
mulate m the space between the short shell case 
and ends of lands. This mixed with burned 
residium of the powder forms a deposit which 
gradually extends forward along the bore, 
usually beginning in the corner of the grooves. 
It grows harder and deeper with each succeed¬ 
ing shot and if not removed would soon flit the 
bore. The troubled is caused, as explained, and 
is not peculiar to any particular make of arm or 
ammunition. The only prevention is to watch 
the arm closely and wipe carefully at the first 
sign of trouble* 

Should it become necessary to change from 
one kind of make of cartridge to another, I 


would suggest that the bore be thoroughly cleaned 
before making the change. To remove lead 
from the barrel, use a Marble Brass rifle cleaner 
dipped in a good oil. Another method is to fill 
the bore with quick silver and let it stand 24 to 
30 hours after which it will usually wipe out 
easily* If you cannot get a Marble brush 
readily, get a piece of brass wire gauze (strainer 
cloth), cut a narrow strip that will enter the bore 
outside of a thickness of cotton flannel over 
the knob on the end of your brass wiping rod, 
oil and work back and forth until the lead is 
removed. 

It will not be necessary to send your rifle 
any "where to have the lead removed. Your 
experience is but a chapter in the life of every 
rifleman and to be able to properly care for an 
arm is as essentia! and satisfying as to shoot one 
well. In the care of fire arms, as with most 
other things, and even to a greater degree. “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure?* 
It is not always convenient to carry a wiping rod 
when one is out for a little sport with a .22 caliber 
rifle or pistol, nor is it at all necessary. It is 
possible fo fire thousands of shots in succession 
even with black powder cartridges without hav¬ 
ing recourse to the wiping rod. A good method 
is to examine the bore frequently and at the 
first sign of fouling, which will be easily seen, 
moisten the whole length of the bore with 
saliva and fire a shot through it while in that 
condition* It will be found that a single bullet 
will leave the barrel in good condition. Another 
good emergency scheme is to get about three 
feet of heavy braided brass picture hangers wire, 
drop a little soft solder on each end to keep it 
from raveling, then with a pointed tool like a 
carpenters awl, separate the stands squally in 
the middle an inch from one end ami again twice 
more at intervals, leaving an inch Ijetween the 
openings. Into these openings through the 
braided wire insert oblong strips of cotton flannel 
thick enough to fit the bore snugly. To wipe 
the barrel, thread the plain end of the wire 
through from the muzzle and as it appears at 
the open breech, take a turn around the hand 
and draw through smartly with a single pull 
This excellent pull through wiper is not liable 
to break off in the barrel, and when coiled up 
may be carried in one’s vest pocket. The 
wiping rags should be passed through the 
braided wire at right angles to each other* 

The Daniels Concentric Sight is one of the 
best and is especially adapted to the use of those 
whose eyes have lost the keeness of youth or 
the power of quick accommodation. It should 
not be used in combination with a |>eep sight. 
It would_be impossible for me to recommend 
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any particular principle of sight for your use. 
Assuming that vour vision is normal, an ivory 
or gold head front sight with rear combination 
peep* or if you prefer, an open rear sight, the 
Daniels Concentric or King’s 8 combination 
flat adjustable rear sight are fine to use with the 
ivory or gold bead front. There are no special 
sights on the market as yet that are adapted to 
the Colt .22 caliber revolver* but the repeated 
demands of the users of these excellent little 
weapons will doubtless soon bring them— 
R. A. K,] 

TO ‘‘FIX" .22 CARTRIDGES 

Editor Gun Department: I have just 
entered my subscription to the Outers Book 
after a three month's trial offer It contains 
the most complete and instructive Gun and 
Ammunition Department of any magazine for 
sportsmen, and to say that 1 thoroughly enjoy 
every page is expressing my satisfaction mildly. 

I have read E* R. Bds inquiry and answer in 
the December number with interest, and would 
say that I have owned and used a Model i8qo 
.22 Winchester Rim Fire for more than three 
years* after experimenting with many other 
different makes, models and calibers. I find 
it powerful enough for any game in the New 
England States, such as grey squirrels, rabbits, 
partridge, quail, ducks, muskrats, foxes and 
raccoons. 

The ammunition for this rifle is light, easy 
to carry, very clean and inexpensive* It is 
more powerful and is a better balanced load 
than the .22 long rifle. 1 would not recommend 
a .22 caliber rifle which is chambered for the 
short, long and long rifle, as the rifling cannot 
be adapted to all three loads without sacrificing 
the efficiency of either one or the other or all. 

Are there any ammunition makers who make 
the .22 W. R. F. with a soft point bullet? Can 
you suggest any way of “fixing” the point so 
as to increase the shocking power? I think 
that if the Winchester people would manufac¬ 
ture them with the soft point it would double 
the sale of this most excellent little arm* and 
triple its efficiency, especially on foxes, raccoons 
and woodchucks which require quite a smashing 
blow to bag them neatly. 

I have been using the regular factory sights. 
Do you think that I could get more pleasure 
from my rifle if equipped with Lyman sights? 
Are they the best all-around sights, that is, for 
small game hunting as above enumerated, 
including flying and running shots, also the 
occasional tin can thrown in the air by way of 
amusement? How does the Lyman iA Com¬ 
bination Rear Sight compare with Marble’s 
Flexible Rear Sights? 

I have used my Model 1890 .22 W. R. F. 
mostly on the English sparrow and for target 


work, also for small game and occasionally 
woodchucks. Would like to hear through your 
columns the experiences of others using this rifle. 
Very truly yours, R. C, B. 

[I do not think the W. R. F* cartridge is made 
by any of the cartridge companies with the 
hollow point, T believe, however, that consid¬ 
ering the comparative small number that one 
would use on game, it would be possible to 
prepare a quantity by boring out the points to 
about half the depth of the bullet and inserting 
a chilled shot that will press friction tight into 
the cavity. 

The flat nose of the bullet is just the diameter 
of a No. 5 shot, or twelve one-hundretlis of an 
inch. No. 4 is thirteen oneriiundreths of an 
inch, and each succeeding size of chilled shot 
is oneriiundreth of an inch larger. Shot ranging 
in size from No. 2 to No. 5 inclusive may be 
used* Sometimes these tiny bullets will expand 
beautifully by merely filling die hollow point 
with paraffine. A pellet of hard shot is better, 
as in a measure it restores the balance of the 
bullet. 

Referring to the subject of sights, I would 
strongly recommend the rear combination peep 
sight, Lyman or Marble, for running or flying 
shots* or for any kind of shooting requiring a 
quick, accurate aim. For the front sight* try 
a small gold or ivory head with a short neck 
so that the line of sight vrill be as close to the 
barrel as possible. An excellent and durable 
front sight may be made of the small dark steel 
sight regularly supplied on the Winchester *22 
caliber rifles, by tipping it with gold, a dainty 
little job for some jeweler friend. I believe 
that a .22 caliber rifle equipped with sights as 
here described increases the effectiveness of both 
weapon and marksman fully 30 per cent. The 
optical principle of the Lyman and Marble 
sights being identical, a choice between them is 
merely a matter of individual preference*— 
R. A.'iq 

TO REDUCE RECOIL 

Editor Gun Department: I have a Win¬ 
chester .35 caliber Model 1895 and would like 
to get a good load with less recoil than the factory 
load. Would the *35 Remington wire wound 
or factory bullet be satisfactory? I tried Ideal 
gas check bullets No* 358318, with .35 grains of 
Lightning, but they scattered badly and I think 
they are too hard for game. If you can give me 
any pointers on this or any other that would 
be all right for deer and the kind and amount 
of powder, and oblige, 

F* H. TOWNSEND. 

[The only wav in which you would materially 
reduce the recoil of your .35 caliber Winchester, 
Model 1895, would be to reduce the weight of 









